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n Folk Tale 

Lffl.-PnRl OR THE rniRY IN PURPLE 

Hv Mdviii (^hunclrd Mittcih, B. Sc. 


Tlici't? was a , Uaja named , Bikrain, 
vIhi had hcvcii boiis. llib j^roat desire 
ua^1() niaiTV them Id the dauj^hiors ol’ 
a llajn who mnst also liave seveu 
d.iu; 4 h 1 erb. lie sent out a '‘Pandit’Mii 
>earc!i of ihe dAired matches for his 
sons. The ‘ Pandit’ was naturally very 
anxious, but to his great surprise henmt 
another ‘Pa/idit’ on the way, who was ’ 
also wandering in search of seven princes. 
They both talked on the subject of 
niatrimony and then wont back to their 
masters, and informed them of the 
godS news. The Rajas consented to 
their proposals. Now there arose a 
great problem, how the , selection was 
to be made. After mucli discussion 
and anxiety the Rajas decided that 
aach of the seven boys should heud 
their bows, and shoot their arrows at 


the roofs of the houses of 1he seven 
girls in i^uestiou to try their luck. 
On this tlic boys did what they were 
bid to do. The arrows to the astonish- 
ment of alh fell in a regular o/der 
that is to say. the arr^w of the eldest 
prince fell on the house of the eldest 
princess, and so on until that of the 
youngest prince fell on the house of 
the youngest princess. The youngest 
girl was ‘Lal-Pari/ but she had the 
appearance of a monkey. Each of the 
princes was given the hand ^of thet 
princess who had fallen to his lot. 
Except *the youngest, all were happy 
with their lot. • 

One day,' Bikram ordered his sons 
to show' him the silk handkerchiefs 
prepared by their wives. Thereupon, 
all agreed to the proposal. 
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youngest princo, Bir, . heciimo very 
sad. All his older brothers went to 

f 

the city and bought fine silk^ cloth, 
gold-laces, and numerous otiior things 
which were required for the prepara- 
tion of handkerchiefs, but poor Bir 
could not help sighing and wont back 
to his house sad and morose, lie 
entered his liouse with a heavy heart. 
On seeing him in such a state, his wife, 
with great fondness eTn|uired of him, 
why he was so very gloomy. There- 
upon, Bir with a heavy heart 
explained to hei the cause of his 
sadness. She promised to provide him 
with a handkerchief of unique beauty. 
He was quite surprised to hear her 
talk like that. She requested him to 
take his dinner, lie obeyed her. 
After this, Bir asked for the promised 
handkerchief. Slie requested him to 
go to a certain place under a Pij)?\l 
on the right bank of tbe stream 
‘Pearl,’ in the aftoriiooit on liorse-back. 
She further added that lie should 
shout three tinies ‘Earyad’ (’request.,) 
and upon this some one would ask, 
“Kis ki Earyad f (whose request ?), 
and then ho should reply, ‘Lal-Pari ki 
Paryad” (the request of Lal-Pari). 
Thereupon an almond will fall upon 
the ground and ho would have to 
bring it homo. He •laughed contemp- 
tuously at all this, hut he obeyed her 
and did all that she had a^ked him to 
do. To his great surprise he found 
that all came out true. lie brought 
the almond home and as he was tired 


and ignoront of its real value, ho 
throw it in such a rage that it would 
have struck against the forehead of 
his wife but for the narrow escape 
she made by jumping to one side. 
Slie took it up gladly and implored 
him to shut his eyes just for two 
minutes. When he closed his eyes, 
she immediately broke the almond 
into two halves. What did he see on 
opening his eyes 7 He saw a silken 
handkerchief of unrivalled befiuty 
the like of which he had never seen 
before. He could not express his 
feeling of joy. His wife folded tho 
handkerchief in the covering of tlnj 
almond and gave it to him to show ii 
to his father, the Tlaja. On 
appointed* day all thfi s«)ns of I aj;i 
Bikram went to show him the baiid- 
kercluofs of their wives, k^irsl. of all 
the eldest son showed liis handkercbici, 
next came the second s<m and 
on ; and last of all came the youngest 
with his almond in hand. After sliow- 
jiig some respect and court ('.sy to his 
JTather he spread his liandkercliief on 
the piece of cloth where he was sitting. 
He was very niucli pleased with it. 
He remarked that he loved the work 
of the youngest daughter-in-law the 
most and thought it was worth a ruby 
(Tjal). Tho Raja gave him some gold 
as a reward aud said some words ol' 
encouragorneut and the day passed on 
in merriments. Now the Raja with 
tho object of seeing the dexterity of 
his daughtwB-in-law in cookery askod 
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bin hons to get food prepared for him 
under the superriBiou of their wivett. 
A.11 agreed and went back to their 
houses to inform their wives of the 
Intention of their i>elovod father. 
Now the servants were busy in all 
uomers of their kitchens in preparing 
food. Even the princes themselves 
bouglit certain things from the bazaar. 
Bui no body can imagine the deplorable 
condition of Bir who was praying to 
(}o(l for his speedy death. After all 
wiiat could he do ? Lie did not commit 
suicide, because life was dear to him. 
lie went home witli a lieavy heart. 
.Tusi wlien he entered tlie house, his 
wife enquired after his healtli. He 
replied that the llaja wanted to dine 
at Ins house to s6e what sort* of food 
was prepared mider lier suitervision. 
ThureujH)!! slie told him that he should 
uot he anxious at all, for it was a 
mere trille for her. lie was asked to 
rcist> and diiio aud t.liun go to the same 
place ab before witii an abb. He 
should utter the same wordb as he had 
uttered on the previous occasion. She 
informed him that he would get a big 
brick tlrs time instead of an almond 
and that he must bring it home on the 
back .of his ass. He did go. though 
unwillingly. To his great astonish- 
ment, he received a brick from the 
Heavens. He brought it home, and 
tried to throw it at his wife, but she 
made her escape very narrowly. He 
did it because he had no confidence in 
her. He took her for nothing but a 


•‘Monkey*’. Again she requested him 
to close hitj eyes and see the effect of 
her magic. She hit the brick and 
broke it into two. A i)alace came out 
of the brick. There were good kit- 
chens, wherein all kinds of delicacies 
were being cooked. Oriental dishes 
were being prepared very quickly. 
There were drawing-rooms, sitting- 
rooms, dining-rooms, all furnished 
with the most reTmed and requisite 
taste. She remarks: d ‘'Look here, all 
t is is being done under my supervision 
according to the intention of your dear 
father. Invite him and request him to 
do full justice to all these dishes”. 
Accordingly the Raja came and had 
his meal at his youngest son’s house 
He was very much pleased and re- 
marked that the dinner was the best of 
all. In order to test further the clever 
ness of his youngest daughter-in-lpW 
lie invited all his daughters-in law to 
a dinner. All i^osponded to the invi- 
tation in gay dresses except the wife 
of the youngest prince, who wont to 
her father-in-law in simple attire. Be- 
fore she entered the house, she left 
her Skin in cho palanquin and thus 
she appeared before the king in a 
gorgeous dress. It was a fairy of 
middle stature, in a gorgeous dress, 
fitting well, of piu*k silk with designs 
of most exquisite taste. Her hair was 
dark and gathered in a plate decorated 
with two strings of pearls of tlio first 
water. Her features were regular, 
her nose straight, the curve of her 
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upper lip carefully dfawn as if to 
express her firmness of modesty, and 
her chin well shaped. Her hands were 
especially good. She had one ring on 
lior finger which enhanced her beauty 
tenfold. Above all, her eyes wore big 
and attractive. In brief she was the 
model of perfect beauty on earth. Her 
husband found out the truth now and 
desired earnestly to burn her skin and 
then pass his life most happily with 
his wife. The ways of God are very 
inscrutable. Man's desire is never 
completely satisfied. Bir burnt the 
skin. She at once, smelt the odour of 
the burning of the skin and in no time 
left the house and sat in the palanquin 
and asked the carriers to walk on. The 
carriers had not gone far when she 
slipped out quite imperceptibly. Bir 
was very happy on the success of his 
adventure. Fortunately or unfortu- 
nately when he lifted the curlain of 
tlie palan(|uin to ' have a look at his 
changed wile, he found none inside 
it. On this he tell into a swoon, and 
after a tew minutes came to his senses. 
He I'ouiid that he was quite helpless 
and without any coinpanioii in this 
world. Jle wanted none but his wife 
and could not tolerate her separation 
even for a short time. He considered 
hia life not worth living without her. 
While all these thoughts were passing 
in his mind, he thought that the besr- 
ers must have stolen her away. He 
beat and whipped them. When he 
could not find any trace of her, ho 


went barefooted to the jungle in 
search of her. After some days’ 
journey he reached a place, where 
a Sadhii lived. Ho served him for 
some days. One day the Sadhu enqui- 
red why he had been so gloomy. He 
related the whole story and wanted to 
know the whereabouts of his wife and 
ultimately to get her back to his 
house. The Sadhu told him that his 
wife was then at a place where it wwld 
be Very dilUcult almost impossible for 
him to get her back without his help. 
Bir requested him t(» help him as 
far as possible, and 8adhu too 
promised to do so after a good nianv 
entr^tios. He told him that his wife 
lived in a f&iry-land at a j)lace very re- 
mote frojn there. When he would 
reach his destination, he would find hi*^ 
wife lying on a Persian carjiet-, her head 
and legs supported l)y two bricks. There 
his first business would be to lift her up 
and to plac(3 her head on the brick ou 
which her feet were lying and vice 
■ Versa. By so doing she would come In 
•her previous state, and tlieii he would lui 
able to recognise her. After this he 
must take her on his own horse and 
should make his way to this place 
fast as possible. Before riding hesiiquld 
put a little cotton into both of his cars, 
so that he might, not be able to hear the 
enchanting and sweet melody of the fai' 
ries. Not far from his starting place 
he would find numberless fairies riui" 
ning after him in order to pull him 
pieces. When he would find them 
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very near to him, ho should :ovf ho- 
j iind him into tho air tho contonts of 
ono of tho powder jackets given to Bir 
by the Sadhu. The effect of this would 
he that it would rain cats and dogs and 
thus they would he detained for h«nne 
time. During all tliis time ho would 
keep his horse on full galloj). When 
they would apjjroach near liini again he 
would have to throw tluj second 
powder i)acked which would detain 
them a little htngor. It would raise 
a groat saiid-storm and make tho at^ 
niospliore turn dark. One hy ono ho 
would have to throw tho remaining 


five packets also, whicli would bring 
about sucsossivoly wind, darkness, hail- 
storm, stow ers of blood and molesting 
heat ’and tiro. Now' with tliis ad- 
vice of the Sadlm ho proceeded to his 
destination, llo tested the trutli of 
tho statement of tlio Sadhu. lie found 
his wife lying on a Persian carjiet. lie 
brought her to tlio Sadhu and thanked 
him ffff his fatherly advice, and tho 
Sadhu in liis turn asked them to go 
h«)me ann live happily. They lived- ha- 
ppily for a hmg time; and God 
blessed them with, a sou after some 
years. 




»iiyT|y ttyiftitut? irH* ‘ty^t^rrty twtHfe 



It 1 were told that 1 would lose 
All what 1 have, for one lone look 
Over thy lovely face. Then you 
Do know what thought would brook 
fn my so selfish mind V I^d pray 
O' (i(kI, hless me vvitli such a day j 

• 

r roll in w'ealtli and liave power, 

L live in mansions rich and high : 

I iiaveall tliai this Earth could give ; 

Mven the gifts of air and sky. 

But ail these make mo sadder still 
Kor life without thee has not thrill. 

A. Wanderer 






The Sporting World 

cJPORTIS ON BOARD OCEAN-GOING SHIPS : GAMES FOR ALL AGES 
AN ALL PHYSIQUES ON DECK— AND “TRAINING 
MACHINES’* FOR ATHLETES. 


On the tnodern liners, sports and on a scale that is really reniarakable 
pastiincs are provided for tlie passeugers in view of the liinitaiioiis necessarily 



Shullle Huard — A (tame nf 21 Hp : Tlic Oise is Pri^pellod Alnuij 
The Deck Into Nunilu'ml Sijuares «»f 'TO l*Vot Awny — with 
IVnaltifs For Sup|>orMTif: Short. 
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imposBcd. TIusrc arc gainos for all 
ages and all physiques. The serious 


athlete can obtain exercsisc of a most 
violent jiaturo in the •gymnasium, with 



With :i Rowinjr Ahicliim-. St.ititmary Ricyclos, Vwmh Ihill, :inrl 
Onnil)lM‘|ls : A rV>riu*r Of Sht' riymnnsimn Ahn.inl Tin* 
K.M..S.I*. Arc;iflinn. 
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THE SPOi^riNG WOBLD 


the rowing maohines, mechanical horses as bars and dumbbells ; then for the 
and the ordinary appurtenances such more quietly dispossed folk there are 



Bull Bo!ir«!--St;irtins At Ton, Tho Discs Must Bo Thrown In 
The Stjuaros consocniively, finishing With Tlie Tjeft and Right 
BiiJJs : There arc Penalties for Alighting on Wrong Square. 
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such pastimes as sliulllo hoard and huU other ingenious games. Dock toniiih, 
board, illustrated ahovo, and a host of as ovory ono knows wlio lias played 



Oresit Fun When Played In The Tropics : Spar Boxino Over Tlic 
Batliiii)' I’liol — liifio Which Both Fighlci-s FriM|uoiitlv 
Ovurb.-iLificod. 
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THE SPOKTllNQ WOULD 


[lotly coiitostod Kinglc, ib a highly in- over, that should bo undertaken by 
^cresting hubinosb, and not one, inoro- people with weak hearts or wooden 



With 'l?h« “Ostrich" And The Tamo “Bronks*' In Tlie (lymiiasium : 
* 'Pheso Mechanical Hnr»is Provide Much And 

Capital Kxercis(fs. 
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legs. To complete the* fun we must duction of a gyroscopic billiard table, 
now look forward to the offeotiTe intro- Wo are indebted to tho Royal Mail 



No Balls And No Rackets, But played with n (juoit which is Caught In The 
Hands : A Mixed Double At Dock Tennis — A Full Description C)f 
Which Is Given On The Loft Of This Picture. 

steam Packet Company for their asds- the photographs were taken aboard 
tanoo in compiling those pages and all their vessels. 


f 

DECK TENNIS. 


No fixed size for the court can be 
given pwing to the varying space on 
a ship’s deck. The court is marked 
out as for lawn tennis, and, with the 
following additons, the rules are the 
same : — (1) In serving, the quoit must 
bo thrown straight, i.e., \»uhuut being 
twisted, a curling service to count as a 


let. (2) The quoit must always leave 
tho player horizontally, auy downward 
throw counting against the player. A 
downward stroke is interpreted by 
either the wrist or tho elbow being 
above tho shoulder. (3) J?or service 
the receiver must bo standing back at 
least threc-and-half feet from tho not. 
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llorao-racing — The horses are moved forward on the thnnv «ii a dice': 
There are six runners, and a little betting is ailowed on the 
pari-mutuel sysUmi. 


UORSE-RAOING. 


The course ( illustrated above ) is 
chalked out on the deck, and there are 
tax horses in the field. The scoring is 
done by two dice, one passenger throw- 
ing the number of the horse wliich is 
to move, and another passenger tlirow- 
ing the number of squares it is to jump 
A little mild betting is allowed, on the 
Fari-lCutuel system tickets being 


issued at a shilling each. All the tak« 
iugs are pooled, and the people back- 
ing the winning horse divide tlia total 
between them. There is tt lot of ex- 
citotnunt in this game, but five or six 
races are usually enough for one ‘‘meet- 
ing.” It is a mistake to play it until 
the interest flags altogether. 
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Women in Sport 



In Vi«!\v Of Thu Juntrfnni L's^.irisiAml' I^nh 

Pr.MCticii Hi Mnrron. • • 

fji l.husc (lays ski-in;' is li-fl less l.i tJii- ch.iiiw ••fforls hI .visiiins ti» 
»Swil.zorl;ind lli.ui formerly, twrlificnl^-s Iwiii^r -^ivu.n for p.is^in^ v.iriioi^ 
tcistiS of skin, find ^mr u]i|K'r i.Mnliiro shows twn pmiussion i!s l-.'ikint' in 
hfiTid ii p;irtY nf bidies al. Mnrion, Iho .I'nsit runl.iv for Kn-^'lish l.onri.^is 
Onr ol-liur iliustir;itiiiiij, mIsm of MniTun, sIiowm ;i p;irf.v, inoliifiintj 
Lady Kfiplnirn, Mrs. M.-wkinnon, Mrs. Dnnc.i!i H.-.rvuy, Miss Dor.i Kox 
and Mrs. Lnnn, gutting' t.hair hands iiiM.-md, lih-rally spi.akiiig, ouf ) 
fit the craft of laildiing, 
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Thp Bixth riiil. Liciios Thni/ipiniiship : Tho Final Contostnnts, 

• The Bath Tlnh T/idios’ Championship was won tho other 
liay hy Mu' holdor, Miss H»'SU'r Holmaii, by the nJirnnv 
niaToiii of half a mark only from Miss Yonotia Fripp. 
There were eleven events — si'ven swimming and four 
diving- Our picture shows (Sittfing) Miss Hester 
Holman. (Standing) (L. to R.) Miss Betty Frip])* Miss 
Mary Evans, and Miss Venetia Fripp. 


Tlic Illustrnted Sporting Mews. 




To “5” 


Tti’ enslaving Tiiusic's most bewitching strain : 

Th’ embalming fragrance sweet of blushing flowers : 

The me^isurod dance through glimmering Summers 

[ bowers 

Of rippling rills : the pattering of the rain 
Upon the cosy lawns : The silvern chain. 

Of moonlight o’er the deep : the dazzling gems 
Ot dew upon the grass : the diadems 

t 

That crown the night’s romantic starred domain : 

And all tlie treasures Vast of land or sky 
Tliat stir a mortals soul, or all that’s defir 
Upon this Karth to sound or human eye 
Is dark as chaos, a chilling dirge to hear, 

A living death, Oh i If thou are not there 
O music of niy soul, my joy to share. 


A. Whnderer 






Lord Buddha lor t lu iir^l time caijuo acrosis a procoiaioii boar a corpse ou a litter. 

.A Chjnjru Sinfu, 




Fairy Tales of Science. 

Darwin and Wallace. 


Charles Robert Darwin was born at 
“The Mount,” Slirevvslttiry, on l^^ebru- 
ary 12tli, 1809. lie was the second 
son of Dr Robert Wariu;; Darwin. 
While quite a J)oy Charles along with 
iiis sisters went to a day-scliool but 
there lie was out-distanced by Iiis sist- 
er^ Catherine. lie came to be noted 
at scliool for his cliildish naughtiness, 
lie tells us in his autobio- 

graphy that lie used to invent deliber- 
ate falsehoods” for the sake of creating 
a sensation.” lie was very fond of 
causing excitement and the passion once 
led him to tell anotlier small boy that 
he “could produce different coloured 
polyanthuses and primroses by water 
ing them with certain coloured tluids," 
which, he writes, “was of course a 
3 


monstrous fable, and bad never been 
tried by me.” One of bis biographers re- 
cords that on another occasion, “he ga- 
thered fruit Irom the garden, hid ft in 
the shrubbery, and rushed breathless to 
his lather to announce tliilt he had dis- 
covered a hoanl of stolen fruit. Of cour- 
se, as with all sensitive children, these 
falsehoods — particularly the one about 
watering the plants, jierhaps because 
it did violence to his scientific consci- 
ence — lay heavily on his mind, and Iiis 
father showed himself uhusuhUv wise 
in overcoming this tendency not by 
making crimes * of the fibs, but by 
making light of the discoveries."® 

Tn the summer ol* ISIS, when he 
was nine and a half, Charles was sent 
as boarder to Shrewsbury. He w'orked 
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conscicntioubly, hut was cousidcred by 
Ids iwaslorB as “rather *bolo\v the coiii- 
iiioii standard in intellect;’' But he 
^ave promises o! his future greatness. 

It is said that Idstorical plays of 
Shak(*spoare appealed to Irim at this 
period and, to a lesser degree, the 
poetry of Thomson, Byron, and, 8cot1; 
in later life this taste was unfortuna- 
tely lost, but the ‘.esthetic love of 
scenery, first felt during a riding tour 
on ■ the borders of Wales in 1 822, per- 
sisted much longer. 

Erasmus his Older brotlier was about 
five years senior to him. The biographer 
we have just referred to tells us that 
he too had a taste for science and, to- 
wards the end of Charles’ school-days, 
fitted up a chemical laboratory in the 
tool-shed in the garden. Charles was, 
of course, deliglited to act as his “lab.- 
boy,” helping to uiake all the common 
gases and many compounds, and he 
read such books as Thr Chmur I Cair- 
chmn by Henry and Farkes with etiger 
interest. When Ids school-fellows got 
wind of ihis extra-ordinary hobby, they 
nicknamed him “Oas,” wldle his head- 
master, Dr Butler, thong iit fit to re- 
buke him in public, on one occasion, 
for wasting his time on “sucli useless 
subjects.” 

. As it was clear that the school-work 
was doing Charles no good, h^s biogra- 
pher records, his father vr.rv sensibly 
took him away young and sent him in 
October 1825, before he was 17, to 


Edinburgh University, where Erasmus 
was finishing his medical studies. Here 
again, unfortunately, the work pro 
vided did not stimulate Charles' brain ; 
he found the lectures dull and thought 
reading a belter way of getting up a 
subject ; and, having discovered that 
his father would leave Idm enough to 
live on, he made no great effort to 
qualify as a doctor. Before coming 
to Ediid)urgii, he had attended some 
of liis father's poorer patients and iiad 
felt a keen interest in the work. But, 
thougli he did not sliirk his hospital 
visits in Edinburgh, the sight of some 
of the cases there distressed him great- 
ly ; he only atieiided two had opera- 
tions and rushed out before the end, 
which is liardly surprising, since one 
was on a child and it was long before 
tlie days of chloroform. After a year 
Erasmus left Kdinhurgli, and ("haries 
thrown on his own resources, began lu 
make friends with men of like tastes. 
Of these the one who perhaps had most 
influence on liis future was Dr Clraut 
a man considerably his senior, who hid 
under a dry and formal manner much 
real scientific enthusiasm. Together 
they collected and dissected marine 
animals and had many talks on scion 
tific subjects, in one of which a burst 
ol warm praise from Dr Grant of 
Lamarck and his views on evolution, 
though at the time it seemed to make 
no special impression on Darwin, may 
have unconsciously turned his thoughts 
in the direction which led to his own 
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cxpofesiliou 1 ) 1 ' the subject, years later, 
ill liis Onglu of Spades, Llis carrer 
was going to be chequered. And his 
life at the time is thus traced : — 

Two years at Edinburgh were 
enough to show that Charles had no 
taste tor doctoring ; his father there- 
fore suggested that he should become 
a clergyman and, with this end in view, 
sent him up to Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. This meant a rei.urn to his 
classical si.iidies and, as far as his aca- 
demic work was concerned, his time 
at Cambridge was as much wasted as 
his (iiiie at Edinburgh and at school. 
iJis iasle for shooting and hunting, 
too, got him into a sporting set and he 
spent much time riding across country 
and dining with them. In after years 
he felt that he ought to regreat this, 
but could not manage to do so because, 
ae he wrote, “my friends were very 
pleasant, and we were all in the high- 
est of spirits.” 

These pleasant sporting gentlemen, 
however, were not the only people with 
whom Darwin became intimate at 
Cambridge. He would go for long 
walks with Whitley, afterwards Senior 
Wrangler, and learned from him to 
appreciate {iictures, so that he coald 
pfek out the best at the Fitzwilliam 
Museum. Another friend ol his was 
Herbert, also a high Wrangler, ana 
through him he obtained the PMti'ac to 
a musical circle, in wliich he acquired 
such a strong taste for music tliat the 


pleasure of hearing the anthem at 
King’s College Chapel would send a 
shiver down his back. 

At this period his passion for collec- 
ting, which he himself likened to that 
of a virtuoso or miser, expressed itself 
m the pursuit of beetles. Ono day, 
having two rare specimens, one in each 
hand, and seeing a third, he popped 
into his mouth his right-hand captive, 
which i)rompily ejected sucli a horrible 
fluid that he had to spit it out again 
and so lost speci men number two and 
specimen number three as well. 

Cambindge seems to have made 
hiiiK It was at the plastic period ol' 
his life that he was sent there. Ilh 
biographer gives us the following 
interesting acoount:-- 

The strongest infliimice c*n Darwin's 
Cambridge life, however, and one 
wiiich affected bis whole <:areer, was his 
friendsliip witli Prof, llenslowe. All 
men interested in science, whetlier 
dons or undergraduatos, liad a general 
invitation to meet once a week at tlic 
Professor’s house, and there Darwin 
went regularly and soon became so 
intimate with his host that they took 
long walks together almost every day. 
llenslowe had a wide knowledge of 
many sciences, an excellent judgment, 
and a nature devoid of all pettiness ; 
and undoubtedly this friendship kept 
alive in Darwin tlie scientific curiosity 
that llis academic studies failed to 
satisfy. Among the many books 
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Darwin read and discussed with 
Uenslowc, two, liuiinboldt*s Personal 
Narrative and ilerscheVs Introdteathit 
to the Study of Natural Philosophy^ 
made a siiecially deep iinpressiun and 
aroused in him “a burning zeal 
to add even tlie most humble ceniri 
bution to llie noble structure of 
Natural Science.” llenslowe enouraged 
Darwin to study geology, and procured 
for him on leaving Cambridge in 1831 
an invitation to accompany Prof. 
Sedgwick on an excursion into North 
Wales. At tins time geologis to had not 
realised Ihe existence of a glacial e])Och 
on these islands, and, ye.ars afterwards, 
Darwin commenled with amazement 
on the fact, that., while working in the 
valhsy of Owm fdwal, strewn with 
“plainly scored rocks, perched boulders 

and lateral and terminal moraines,” 

« 

neiiln^r or them saw a trace of these 
signs of glacial action, although 'a 
house burnt down hv tire did not tell 
its story more plainly than did that 
valley.” 

On his return home from this tour, 
Darwin found awaiting iiim a letter 
from Heuslowe, containing an invita- 
tion to go without pay as naturalist 
on the littlb barque w hich was 

about to set out on a voyagd “to 
compjete the Survey of Patagonia 
and Tierra del Puego, to survey the 
shores of Chili, Peru, and son'o islands 
in the Pacific ; and to carry a chain 
of chronoinctrical measurements round 
the world.” Darwin was eager t.o 


accept ; his father objected, but added, 
“If you can find any man of common- 
sense who advises you to go, 1 will give 
my consent.” This proviso was for- 
tunate, for Charles* uncle, Josiah 
Wedgwood, strongly advised him to 
go, and Dr. Darwin therefore withdrew 
his opposition. The next difficulty, 
as Darwin heard afterwards, was the 
shape of his nose, which the eccentric 
captain of the lie^tyle, Eilz-Roy l)y 
name, feared indicated a lack of energy 
and determination ; but luckily this 
did not turn the sc ile against him and 
he was duly appointed naturalist for tins 
voyage. 1'his voyagelasted for nearly 
five years, from December 1831 t,o 
October 183(>, and a full account of 
his work during this ])eriod is givun 
by Darwin in his Jonrntd of 
Pesrarrhts dnriuy thr f oywy* nf fht 
lie Mere only the general elfecl 

(»f it on his character atul later life 
can he mentioned. Ujirfoubtedly it 
was, ill many senses, the turning-point, 
of his career. Me collected animals 
from the sea and from all places at 
vvhicli their vessel touched, oliserved 
carefully the geology as well as the 
natural history of each district, and 
each day wrote his journal, t;iki]ig 
])ains to describe “carefully and 
vividly” all that he had seen 
There had been some ground for Dr 
Darwin’s uneasiness lest Charles should 
be Content to settle down as a more 
sporting gentleman, but this work 
saved him ; through it lie acquired a 
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of energetic industry and of 
concentrated attention * and, tliough at 
lirst he enjoyed shooting his own speci- 
mens, he gradually gave up his gun more 
and more to ids servant, as his passion 
l‘or science grew stronger than his 
passion Tor sport. Besides this, the 
vast mass of facts recorded so accurately 
in the Journal established his reputa- 
tion as a distinguished naturalist and, 
oven more important, supplied him 
with niaterial for ins own great contri- 
bution 1.0 hcientiiic thought. 

On his return home in October 
183(3, Darwin took lodgings for three 
months ill Cambridge, where his 
collections were in Uenslowe’s care, 
and then in Great Marlborough Street 
in rjoiidon, where he remained till his 
marriage in January ^839. Lie spent 
this time in preparing, I'roin the 
material he had collected on the 
voyage, a Juarna! of Tracela, a 
book of (Meofbijual OhnernttionH^ and 
one on Thf Zotdoyy of the Toy aye of 
the Bvagh\ lie had read during the 
voyage the first volume of Layell’s 
Pr in oil Jen of (ivoloyy^ and had been 
much impressed by his metliod of 
treatment of the subject; he was 
therefore delighted to find, on meeting 
Lyell on liis return, tliat his own 
views and the facts he had collected 
were received with sympathetic in- 
terest by the more experienced geo- 
logist. This interest encouraged 
Darwin greatly, and LyelVs friend- 
ship and advice were from this 


time onwards important factors 
ill his life. 

llis married and Tiondon life seems 
to have been a very one and this 
may be said the preparotory period of 
the future greatness. The daily routine 
in tliis chronicled. Darwin.s marri- 
age with his cousin, Emma Wedg- 
wood, was, like Faraday’s, a happy 
one, and liis wife's devotion and care 
rendered possible a life of hard work 
in the teeth of continual ill-health. For, 
from 1839 onward. Darwin, always 
wiry rather than . strong, became a 
partial invalid. At iirst they lived 
in a small London house. No 12 
Upper Gower Street; but finding that 
the excitements of social life, which 
Darwin much enjoyed, invariably 
brought on attacks of sicKiiess, they 
retired into the country in 1812 and 
spent the rest of their married lik) in 
a pleasant liouse at Down in Surrey. 
Here, by following a careful routine, 
Darwin was able to keep suliiciently 
well to work on most days at his 
absorbing scientitic pursuits. Tlie 
mornings being his best time, lie got 
up early and took a turn before break- 
fast, sometimes accompanied by a 
small son, listening perhaps^ to tales 
of foxes seen trotting home at dawn ; 
at, 7.^5 lie bregiK fasted alone, and 
afterwards worked form about 8* to 
9.30, At 9.30 he looked at his letters 
and then lay' on the drawing-room 
sofa listening to the reading aloud of 
family letters and usually part, of a 
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novel till 10.30, when ho wont Iwck to 
work in his study aj^aiii till 1 2 or 1 2.26. 
After this, calling to liis' favourile 
dog, ho would go out, wot or Ihic, lor 
a constitutional, and tho cliildron. 
playing on a strip of laud calk'd tho 
‘ sand-walk,” would soo him walking 
at first with a swinging and then with 
a aflgging step— round tho gravol path 
that circled it, and would call to 
him to come and soo what they 
wore doing and to sympalhiso with 
any fuu that was going on. Alter 
lunch ho road tho paper, lying on the 
sofa and then answered his lollors, 
even those from tho most mcousidcralo 
correspondents, with scrupulous Ciiro ; 
from 4 to 4‘3(l ho wont for another 
walk and from 4.30 to 6*30 allornooii 
and evening wore spent lying down, 
while his wife, or, later, a son or 
daughter, read to him. When resting 
hd often smoked a cigarotto, but found 
snuff, a stimulant to work ; when iuIaj- 
rested, particularly if dictating, ho 
would dash into tho hall for a pinch 
of snuff, calling out the oud of his 
sentence as he wont. 

'1 liis was, for forty years, tho daily 
life of Charles Darwin and 1 hose tho 
conditions under which he had to work. 
He owed much, as he liiinsell* thauk- 
fully acknowledgeid, to tlie Vact That 
his mdepoiidei.it means treed him J'roin 
the necessity of canning his living in 
some uncongenial inaimer , inueiL toe 
— more than can be expressed- to his 
wife’s devoted care ; yet, allowing for 


all tliis. he still stands out a gallant 
(igure, Working to tho limit of his 
strength and refusing to yield to the 
peevish invalidism into which it would 
have been so easy to sink. 

Many yisars of this time were devo- 
ted to some detail of biological or geo- 
logical interest and embodied in such 
hooks as Cimt/ Jtrtjs, The Fcrtilisatioa 
of Orrhiila, Thr Fo mutt inn of yatjehihic 
Uonlfl thromjh thr Aefion oj IForms ; 
but this task, valuable in itself, is 
ciuite overshadowed by tho twenty 
yejirs ot patient research devoted to 
his tiieory ot* Ihc origin of species. 

How he succeeded later on is thus 
put^ in a nut. shell : — 

In the niiddle oL‘ the niueteeniii 
cejitury it was generally held that each 
species arose by an act ol* ‘ special cre;i- 
tion'’ ami that fossils had been pro* 
duced in t.he same way, “with a false 
reseinblance to living things.” Darwin, 
on his voyage on the had been 

greatly impressed by the similarity 
between fossil and extant animals and 
also by the tact that the flora and 
fauna on tho islands of a group differ 
slightly Irom island to island, and tho 
was by no means satislied with tho 
accepted explanation. At what moment 
his own theory began to form in his 
mind wo do not know, but when, on 
July 1st, 1837, lie opened his first note- 
book for facts bearing on the origin of 
species, he tells us that he had long 
reflected on tho subject. Fifteen 
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months later his ideas crystallised, as 
lie writes, in the following way : 

happened to read for amuBonient 
Mai thus on 'Population’* and being 
well prepared to appreciate the struggle 
for existence which everywhere goes 
on from long-continued observation of 
the habits of animals and plants, it 
at once struck me that under those 
circumstances favourable variations 
would tend to be preserved, and un- 
lavourable ones to be destroyed. The 
result of this would he the formation 
of a new species. Here, then, I had 
at last got a theory by which to work, 
hut I was so anxious to avoid prejudice 
tliat T determined not for some time 
to write oven the briefest sketch of it.’’ 

In June 184«2 Darwin first “allowed 
himself the satisfaction” of writing a 
short abstract of his theory; in 18‘I4 
lie slightly enlarged this ; and in 
he began, on the advice of Lyell, to 
write out his views pretty fully for 
publication in hook form. This work 
was only half finished by 1 858, when 
the receipt of a little paper from the 
Malay Archipelago treatened to take 
from him the right to publish the book 
as embodying — as in fact it did — his 
own original views on the problem of 
the origin of species. For the paper, 
written by Alfred Bussel Wallace, was 
a short and clear exposition of the 
identical theory that Darwin’s book 
was to establish. What did Darwin 
do next ? Here was a test for the 
generosity of a scientist. Were twenty 
4 


years of research to count for nothing ? 
These n^uestions must wait for answers 
whUe we turn back and trace the steps 
by which Wallace, working quite in- 
dependently, had arrived at tlie same 
conclusion as Darwin at almost Die 
same time. 

A life history of Wallace would 
be highly interesting at this stage for 
the two lives (Darwin's and Wallace’s) 
are closely interlinked. All his bio- 
graphers agree in thanking tliat the 
circumstances and ux>bringing of Alfred 
llussel Wallace (1823 — 1913) were, in 
the narrow wordly sense, less “fortu- 
nate” than those of Charles Darwin. 
His father, Thomas Vere Wallace, had 
been called to the Bar, but, coming 
into fin income of £509 a ^ ear. never 
practised, and lived when a bachelor 
with liap])y carelessness, tliough with- 
out real extravagance, uj) to his iyeans. 
On his marriage in ISO? with Mary 
Anne Greenell, of Hertford, he took 
a house in Marylebone, and, soon fin- 
ding liis income too small for the ex- 
penses of a house, a wife, and a steadily 
increasing family of children, he rashly 
embarked on an eifort- to suxjplement 
it by the launching of a new illustra- 
ted magazine, “devoted apparently to 
art, antiquities, and general literature.” 
This and a sub*soquent venture qf the 
same nature proved failures and seri- 
ously reduced, instead of adding to, 
his already inadequate means. By 
1818 his finances were in such a state 
that he decided to move with his wife 
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and six children to some place where 
living; was cheaper than in London ; a 
"roomy cottage with a large gar4cn’* 
was secured at Usk in Monmoutlisliire, 
and there, on January 8tli, 1823, Alfred 
Russel Wallace was bom. Five years 
later the family left Usk for Hertford, 
lived there for nine or ten years, and 
then moved to Hoddesdon, where in 
1843 Thomas Vere Wallace died at 
the age of 72, During the last fifteen 
years of his life his money affairs went 
from bad to worse, not from any seri- 
ous fault of his ov^n but rather from 
over-confidence in his own schemes 
and in the ability and good faith of his 
friends. The children had to earn 
their own living as soon as possible and 
life was f »r many years one long strag- 
gle to make ends meet ; but their 
characters suilercd little from this 
strai^i since their father’s inability to 
earn a livelihood was largely redeemed 
by the real interest he took in them 
and their mental development. 

After a brief time at a little school 
in Essex, Alfred was sent to the Gram- 
mar School at ilertford and remained 
there till he was fourteen. The dreary 
notion, then in vogue, that educa ion 
consists in drilling facts into the heads 
of the young, pervaded the teacldng at 
this school and succesbfully stifled for 
Wallace all interest even in geography, 
to which subject he made '^uch valu- 
able contributions later, so that he 
ranked it next to Tjatin grammar 
among distasteful subjects ; and the 


only lessons he remembered with real 
pleasure were those in which the Head- 
master read verse translations of 
Virgil. 

Like Darwin, Wallace gained little 
from his school-days, and the develop- 
ment of his mind during his boyhood 
was largely due to his wide general 
reading, which his father’s love of 
books and interest in his children did 
much to encourage. Thomas Wallace 
would get bold of books of travel and 
biographies through reading clubs or 
lending libraries and read them aloud 
to the favnily in the evenings, and, 
wlieii Rowdleris edition of Shakespeare 
came out, he bought it and read many 
of the best plays to liis children. 

In the summer of 183(>, after a few 
months in Tiondon, Alfred joined his 
brother William at Barton in Bedford- 
shire as an apprentice in land-survey- 
ing. Tliis work involved the study of 

ff 

trigonometry and practice in taking 
observations, wliicli afterwards proved 
invaluable for his geographical work 
in uncharted lands, while, in the out- 
door country life, he began to feel both 
the aesthetic and scientific appeal of 
nature, so that lie wrote verses on her 
charms and longed to know how to 
classify flowers and plants. In 1832, 
no chance of further surveying work 
opening for him at the moment, Alfred 
was sent to Mr Matthews , a watch- 
maker at Leighton Buzzard, t.o learn 
watch and clock-making as well a** 
general engineering. He was comfor- 
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table enough with Mr and Mrs Mat- 
thews. who were pleasant people, and 
he might easily have settled down for 
life to the business of watch-making if 
a change in Mr Matthews’ plans had 
not, fortunately for Alfred, thrown him 
out of work and so set him free to re- 
turn to his brotlier William and and 
to the work ol! surve}ring. At this time 
land wris being enclosed in accordance 
with the General Enclosure Act, and 
tiie two Wallaces obtained work in 
connection with the enclosure of com- 
mon lands near Llandrindod Wells. 
The working of this Act involved much 
hardship to small-holders and cottagers 
by depriving them of ancient grazing 
and other rig](ts, and Alfred, oRserving 
these effects for himself, was deeply 
impressed, although at the time no 
solution of tim land question entered 
his head. Writing later of his feelings 
at the time, he says '*1 certainly 
thought it a pity to enclose a wild, 
picturesque, loggy, and barren moor ; 
but I took it for granted that there 
was some right or reason in it instead 
of being, as it certainly was, both un- 
just, unwise, and cruel.” This first- 
hand experience, before he was twenty, 
of the oppression of t he country poor, 
however, set him thinking on the land 
question, just as his direct contact with 
town workmen as a boy had set him 
thinking on industrial problems ; and 
this thought bore fruit years later in 
his ardent championship of the nation- 
alisation of Uie land. 


In l&lill Wallace and his brother 
got work near Neath, and as Alfred’s 
share of the work was slight, he had 
plenty of time to himself and began 
to study science systematically. A 
book on nautical astronomy taught 
him to make calculations which after- 
wards helped him greatly in his explo- 
rations, and another on systematic 
botany enabled him to name “tlie char- 
ming little eyebright. the strange loo- 
king cow-wheat and lousewort, the 
handsome mullesn and the pretty little 
creeping toadflax, .and to find tliat all 
of them as well as the lordly fox- 
glove formed part of one great natu- 
ral order.” 

‘This,” he wrote later, “was the 
turning-point of my life, the tide 
that carried me on not to fortune 
but to whatever reputation I have 
acquired, and which has certain^' been 
to me a never-failing source of much 
health of body and supreme mental 
enjoyment,” 

When, in IStt. Wallace came of 
age, he had to leave Neath, as no 
surveying work was forthcomiuing at 
the moment, and he took a post in ilie 
fjeicester Collegiate School. Here, 
besides teaching the “three R’s” to 
young hoys and.siirveyinn and drawing 
to a few older enos, he studied higher 
mathematics with the Headmaster, 
road a god deal of history, and became 
interested in psychical rese«‘irch. lie 
also began a collection of beetles, made 
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the acquaintance of the naturalisti H. 
W. Bates, and read Malthus’ /Principles 
of I Populat ion. This book is rncnUoncd 
because what Wallace called t‘he 
“revolting ratios,” by which Malthus 
showed the alarming rate at which, in 
theory, mankind might increase, drew 
his attention to tacts which, when 
applied to the animal kingdom as a 
whole, led him to discover the process 
which Darwin called “Natural Selec- 
tion/, As in Darwin's case also, his 
passion for collecting beetles was 
peculiarly fortunate,, as beetles illus- 
trate with great clearness the action 
of this proscess ^n one particular 
group. 

The unexpected death of his brother 
William in 184>6 recalled Wallace to 
Neath, and there, having settled his 
brother’s affairs, ho was able to get, 
thanka to the new railway craze, 
praiitable levelling work in comiection 
with a proposed line from Neath to 
Merthyr Tydfil. Here Iris brother 
John, giving up his work iu London, 
joined him shortly afterwards for the 
purpose of starting with him a buil- 
ding and engineering business. This 
venture was, in a modest way, quite 
successful; 'but Wallace found busi- 
ness life uncogenial and became more 
and mpre anvious to exchange it for 
that of a naturalist. He and ^ Bates 
had kept up a correspondence, chiefly 
about their collections, and out of this 
arose a plan far an expedition to 


collect specimens in the tropics, if 
there were any likeliliood of paying 
their expenses by the sale of their 
collections, Mr. W. H. Edwards’ book 
on A Voyage up the Amnzoti decided 
them to chose Para and the Amazon, 
and, being assured by an expert at 
the British Museum that the price of 
their collections would be likely to 
pay for the tour, they made all 
arrangements and set sail for South 
America on April 20th, 184!8. A full 
account of this romantic and adven- 
turous expedition, which lasted four 
years, is given by Mallace in his 
Traoe/s on the Amazori, ami lUs 
NegrOy ; much of the time they were 
in unexjplored land, quite out of touch 
with civilisation, and their geographi- 
cal surveys and pollections were in- 
valuadle. Most unfortunately, how- 
ever, shipwreck destroyed the grcfiter 
part of those unique collociion, so 
that, on his return home, Wallace 
had only a few specimens, sent homo 
earlier, left to describe). Tl)is done 
and his book on the Amazon flnished, 
he began to prepare for further ox 
plorations iu the East, and set sail in 
1854 for the Malay Archipelago. 

There, during an attack of fever 
in 1857, the idea of “the survival of 
the Attest,” that had dawned on 
Darwin’s mind nearly twenty years 
before, come to him in a flash of 
inspiration ; as he lay in bed, the vast, 
mass of facts with which his mind was 
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litored foil *1^®“ places and he 

icould hardly wi^it for -hiB fever to 
subside befoire; get^g Shis', thoughts 
down on paper. He had read DarMrin,s 
jouriiid sorao years earlier and, 
through it, had been so much attracted 
to the writer that, though at this 
time he had only met him once 
icasually in the British Museum, ho 
'decided to send his paper to him with 
the request that, “if ho thought it 
bullidontly important, he would show 
•it to Sir Charles Lyell.” 

In 1862 Wallace ., jrotumed to 
I England to find both himself and 
Darwin famous and the views they 
shared dicussed, either with appro- 
val or censure, on every hand. 
Nothing brings but more clearly the 
fineness of these two , men than the 


fact that their common discovery re- 
sulted nut, , as so often happens, in 
a jealous, pushing for the first place, 
but in a genet ous rivalry eacb to 
give tho other his due. In some 
details tliey differed widely in their 
exposition of the Evolutionuy Theo- 
ry, but this never affected their 
personal relation, which from this 
time till Darwin’s death in 1882 re- 
mained one of warm friendship. 
Wallace lived on till 1913, and a 
whole book could be written on his 
many-sided activities but looking at 
both him and Darwin primarily as 
scientist, this is the climax of their 
achievement, and the interest in 
thoir individualities is merged in the 
interest in tho theory that united 
and made them both great. 




Worldly Knowledge. 

By Latk KAJANl KANTA SKN. 

One of the greutest lyrical poets of bengal. 


1 . 

The greatest man is he, no doubt, 

Who’s full five cubits high ; 

The honest man, be sure, is he ^6^0 (o 
Who doth his debts deny. 



The greatest man is he, no doubt. 
Who’s full five cubits high. 
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Riglii worshipful is ho who drains 
A*glas8 or two by stealthy, 

And orthodox must lie bo doomed 

Whom capon keeps in health. 

4. 

The man of wit is he who weds 

A fifth time at ; three-scoro ; 
The busy man you can know by 

Uis hookah’s ceaseless snore. 



Tho man of wit is he who weds 
A fifth tiiist; jit three Score. 
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5. 

r-In luck is he whom marriage brings 
Some twenty tho\\jBand down ; 

And not to have to cook is dee med 
Of wifelj^ bliss the crown. 

6 . 

Quite innocent is he w ho bears 

Ram's secret to Sham’s ears ; 

The lazy chaj) is ‘Babu’ styled. 

Who honest labour fears. 



5 


The busy msin ymi can know by 
Hih hookah ceiisolesa snore* 
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7. 

Tho gentjuman is ho whoso robes 
Are spotless clean and white 

The patriot’s known but by his shoos 
For Bawson’s him delight. 


[ 


8 . 

Thu parted lovor’b pangs are such 
As drink alone can soothe ; 

A ribbon black needs but be worn 

To prove you mourn in truth. 



And not to hove to cook is dcomod i»t* wifely bliss thft crown. 
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9. 

Thu man foimd senseloKS in a’ diain 
Is surely one of rahk ; 

The Judge who recks not black or white 
Is crazy, — to bo frank. 

10 . 

The expert ritualist is he 

Who bogus tmntrox chants ; 

And ho is rersud in Vodic lore. 

Whom smell of feast, enchants. 



The mail ftmml ROtifwlcss in a ilriiiii. Is sim’ly »iu! i>f r.ink 
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11 . 

The true Astrologor is ho 

Who sayo/^^Tou shall bo king” *, 

Dust'Coloured garb and flowing beard 
Proclsiin the Hau ncuini, 

12 . 

The boy who wears the short-sight specs 
Must be a studious lad ; 

And he’s the jewel ul‘ his race 

Who “idiot” Ciills his dad. 



Oust coloured Garb and flowing beard Proclaim the tiaHywmi, 
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18. 

The true preceptor only care& 

Uis fees to reahse % 

And liberal’s he who, spending lacs, 
But empty titles buys. 

14. 

The master fiddler’s surely he 

Who wliistles night and day ; 

And truly brave is he whorn’isight 
Of a rod face scares away. 



Tlie boy who wears the shorl-sighl- 8|ieck.s 
Must be a studious Itul. 
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15 . 

Thu nicij of yore wore foolb, no douhl 
Folk they could never know yet., — 

What, now'-a days is known 1.o all, 

Tliat Kanto is PoH / 



\ml tnily hr;wo is whom sight, 
of tVeo scaros jiway. 



n Thorn of the Hindu Society 

(By J. L. Bose, Associate Editor, “SUCCESS,” Calcutta.) 


What is the loarriageable age of 
the Hindu girls? Is it siihjject to the 
climate, the law of the land, the 
society or the individual ieinpera- 
inents ? The necessity of the marriage 
liHb been more than once advocated 
(lu the ground of perpetuality of a 
nation. Altliough the married life 
has many dilllculties, the celibacy has 
no pleasure. Beside the primary 
cause 1.0 continue the race a husband 
and wife can he a groat deal to eacli 
other and can be very happy indeed. 
The possession of healthy children is 
necessary to render lil'e morally com- 
plete. Married couples who are not 
endowed with olTspring always lack the 
higher order of liajipiness. A liumaii 
being with the advance of age long for 
tlic different stages of humanity; the 
station of single existence is the first, 
the station of married life is the second, 
the station of the family life is the 
iliinl, the ])rofessional, the nat.ioual, 
the international life come next; the 
life in the ideal common wealth of 
reason is i\xQ last. Through all these 
‘stations every passenger of this wordlv 
pilgrimage should pass. The discipline 
each wo must receive, 1o the refining 


and expanding inilueuces of each we 
must subject our souls in order to 
reach the goal to wliich we larel eading 
perfection by the full devclf>pmeiit of 
the manliness and womanliness that is 
in us. r«et us all marry then and come 
under the same banner. What is the 
best time for parentage r There are 
many people who delay their marriage 
untill they are pecuniarily capable of 
maintaining a family. Sometime 
there may be wisdom in this, but the 
most, suitable age is then w hen the 
])hysioal and niental i)uwers are at 
their best. 11 issue comes alter tjiis 
lime the offspring will be less favour- 
ably endowed. The deformed and 
idiotic children begot liy the advanced 
parents will ho adding to the misery of 
the world. 

It is with the object of uniting man 
to a woman for the contiiiation of the 
race that Clod created Adam and Eve. So 
this union is a irodly affair but the 
marriage is a legal union of man and 
woman fop life under soim*. ceremonies 
enacted by the human societies. 
Marriage is the best state lor man in 
general. And every man is a worse 
man in proportion as he is unfit for 
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the married state. In our land of 
religious ceremonies, marriagp is given 
a prominent place as the important 
function. 

Early mairiages were applauded 
in the Hindu Sbastra, hut the world 
has grown accustomed reverse the 
order. Whatever is written in the 
laws of Manu the present world will 
not grumble if we postpone the 
mairiage up to age eighteen at 
the latest as recently announced 
in connection with the amendment 
to section 375 of the Indian Penal 
Oode when the age of consent was 
amended. 

If the marriagable age is subject to 
the laws of the land let us accept 
the ago of eighteen as the standard. 

But what about the climate. It 
is said that the climatic condi- 
tion of India are responsible for 
the early appearence of puberty 
at age fourteen and sometimes 


before, although it is a fact that this 
puberty does not arrive with clock-work 
regularity in a majority of cases. At 
the advent of the first menstruation a 
girl is known to attain the age of 
consent and this condition does not ar- 
rive at the same age in all oases equal* 
ly. The marriage of Hindu girls 
according to same care not be delayed 
under any (nrcumstances whatsoever 
beyond this stage, and therefore 
it is not easy for any modem 
Shastra — Makers to fix a standard age 
for marriage. It depenHs also upon the 
general health and temperaments, of 
the girls concerned. This vexed 
question comes under the jurspru- 
dence of law, medicine and religion 
simultaneously, and therefore let the 
advocates of. these three brandies 
combine together to fix a standard 
age, if this is at all necessary under the 
present circumstances for the interesi' 
of the sneioty. 



'I 




For wlion tho wear}' nijjht had worn away 
In these vain fears, and the clear rooming brokcs 
Lo, Krishna ! lo, tho loiigod-for of her soul • 
Came too 5 — in the glad light he came and bent 
His kiieo 


Sir Kdwin dr/x /d. 





Mirth and Miimour. 


A IVenchniiiii who knew no English 
ivishi'd to telogniph his corignitu hit ions to 
;iTi Mngli«h friend, on his marruige. 

ffrt wrestled with the dietioiiary until the 
h;i|»pv eoiiplc were fairly on their honeymoon, 
l»y that time he had evolved the following: 

“May y^»n bt^ very ha])py in the work- 

[idUSI! f’ 

His friend «wiis about tn demand an ex- 
|ii:iii:itLoii, when it dawned iijjon him that 
whiit was meant was : May you be happy in 
thi! uiiioir* 

« « * ♦ 

Slime boys wiwe playing football and^ the 
liall rolled into the street. StHung what had 
h.-ippi'oed, a lady steered her car so as not to 
run over the ball, whereu|K»n one little cha[> 
ndsid liis cap and crie<l : “L:uly, you’re a 


Burglar (caught red-handed i: “Ain’t it 
just my luck ? I paid four])ence to ’ave my 
’air cut *>nly this afteniuon.” 

• • • • 

Old Lady (the old style): “Are yon di- 
pping into the third chapter to see if they 
marry 

Young Lady ‘thti new style). “Oh, they 
were married early in t^e first cha[)ter, I 
only wanted to see if it was really her 
husband who poisoned her.” 

* • • • 

Mrs, Jones: “Y»>u can’t manage to keep 
a girl, Mrs. Baxter" 

Mrs. Baxter : “Yes, I can: but w’hen it 
comes to keeping two or three )mi 1 icemen 
along with her, I woii’t.” , 


Hiisbiind (t.o visitor) When our little 
pri was burn I wanted her called Pamela, but 
my wife wanted hiM' called Elizabeth — so we 
compiniiiised. Elizabeth, come and say ‘How 
‘I’voii do ? to Mrs. Brown.” 

* 0 
* * ^ 

Mr. New rich was showing a friend round 


I'slah*. 

1 vi* been tioiie over some of thesii Vre 
)],. remarked. “That’s sup|)osed to be 
•I "Ve [ling-willow, and it ain’t shod a single 
’^-•r lip r.o now.” 

‘I " 

5^np[Mise you have had a good m:iny 
Utirri.w i*sca|)es in your nxpt^rience as a sailor ?” 

miss. 1 don’t go ashore 
1 can help.” 

* 


« * » » 

“I’m sorry, my boy but I only punish 
you because I love you.” 

“I’m s-sorry, dad, that I’m n-not b-big 
enough to return your 1-love 


“Do come and dine with me,” said John to 
Toil)*. “You must, though I have only a 
piece of *l>eef and sonje potatoes for you.” 

• 

“Oh, my dear fellow, don’t make the 
least npidogy about the dinner. ft’s the 
same as I should have had at home, har- 
rin’ the beef.” 

* * * * 


a 
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As a liiimboT of tourists were climbing 
to tho top of a half-mined tower, one of 
them remarked : “This is a- {mrfect s^ieci- 
men of the spiral staircsise.” 

‘Yes — ^iJerapiral, in hict,” replied the 
heaviest man of the party* 

* * ^li * 

His wife was trying to break him of 
the smoking habit 

“Look here,” she said, iv)inting to a 
newspai)er, “it says hero that smoking is 
very harmful.” 

“What rot,” said he. “Do 1 look ill ? 
Tm fifty, and Jts strong a horse.” 

“Yes,” she said, “but if you hadn’t 
smoked so much you might have been six- 
ty by now.” 

* * # 

Two children were at a tea-party. Tt wjus 
evident from the tears of one of them that 
something was wrong. 

•“What is it, Margaret, dear ?” asked her 
mother, anxiously. 

“1 don’t want to sit next Mary,” wai- 
led Margaret. 

“But why not, dear ?” 

“Weir* said Margaret, “she’s got freckles 
an' T might catch them.” 

* • • * 

Mrs. Brown : “Jane, has Mr. Brown 
come home yet ? I thought I heard him 
just now.” 

Jane: “No, mum. ^ That was • the dog 
wbat was growling.” 

* * * • 

Girl (in music shop): “Have you ‘Two 
Tender Souls ?” 

Assistant ;: “I*m afraid not, miidam f” 

“Or ‘The Place of My Dreams*^” 


“No, you’ve made a rn'isttike, miuJ.n, 

The fishmonger’s shop is next door.” 

* * * * 
Tourist : “I say, guide, it’s about time 
we wore getting near the falls, isn’t it ' 

Guide: “Yes, sir. May I request tli,. 
ladies to stop talking for a moment, :ini| 
yon will then he able to hear the thiiiid. r 
of the waters quite distinctly.” 

* * • « 

“Why, my dear man, \X)etry is hi'jmr 

read by twice sis many people sis befon*.' 

“Oh — 1 didn’t know you ^ hsid marri.-.l 

* • * » 

“A ]>rettv little widow gsive me n !in\ 
of cigars for ray birthdsiy.’, 

“Beware of wislnw’s weeds, old man.” 

; • * . 

He was a trifle bewildered at the il.i- 
bf>rate wedding, 

“An? you the bridegroom ?” In* j»s!; rj 
a melancholy-looking young man. 

“No,” the young man replied. “I ....s 

eliminated in the prolimmary try-n?ii-^.” 

• • • » 

'T wsis ;i little surprised” ob8t?rv(*d she 
new minister, “t-o si?e yonr husband got n[) ;iinl 
walk out of my church during my s(?rriinn.’' 

“It’s just as well you iiu?ntioiiofl it/’ 
replied the Isidy. “I ought to tell ymi lhal 
my husband often wsdks in his sliis'p" 

* • ♦ * 

Pat Sind Mike went for a wsilk. 
who was the shorter of the two, could nat 
keen iij? with Mike's long strides, siral after 
a while began to get very tired an<l “'d 
of breath. 

“iSure,” Mike he exclsiimod, “do ye .dw.iys 
walk as fast sis this 
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**Yos,” replied Mike, **iiTid fsister ban this 
vhcii Oo’m by meaelf." 

“ Indeed .!” exclaimed Pat • “Sure and 
wouldn’t like to bo walking with ye whin’ 
y«*Vo by yerself, Mike.” 

# « * • 

A Sightscser in a big city hired a guide 
jii show her rnniid. After he h.'wl oxplai- 
iicil the principjil attractions of the neigh- 
Imurhood she remarked as she handed him 
Ills too : ”T trust that what you have told 
in.t is absolutely true, T never fool as thou- 
I should pay for untruths.” 

'‘Well, ma‘nm,” responded the old follow, 
'•oa lining the coin, “truth or untruth, you‘ve 
had a good .shilling's worth.” 

* « * « 

A oortairi furniture siioii was famous 

till’ Its gimuino anfi<(ues. A stranger entered 
ain’ morning, and was met by a small boy 
will! omergoil from an inner room. 

Tlio visitor asked if the proprietor was 
nlniiit, and was answered in the negative. 
“l*orli!i]»s you can tell me what I want 
know,” he said to the boy. “I called 
weeks ago regarding half-a-dozen gen iii- 
in* old Sheraton chairs. You had only two 
•I' iIkmu ill at the time, but were exjiec- 

dri" the other four at any moment. Have 
'kiw arrived?” 

“Xo, sire replied the boy. “They 

hnveirt finished making them yet.” 

* * * ■ * 

The great musician hinl been entertai- 
ning his guests, and as he rose from the 
I'ijino a gushing youth approached him. 

“NYhat a wonderful piece of music ho 
‘■M'liMiniiri. “Will you tell me the name of 
it , ph'ase ?” 

■■ft was ail improvisation,’* replied the 

iniisiciaii. 


"Ah, of course [” said the youth. ‘*An 
old favourite of mine, but for the moment 
I had forgotton its name.” 

/ . . . 

Lady ; "now that you have hiid a good 
dinner, are yon equal to the task of saw- 
ing some wood ?” 

Tramp : *'Madam, tspial is not the pro- 
per word. T am silkier ior to it.” 

Although the cavemouth jiresented a 
barren appearance, when once inside, he 
found it all that he could wish. Caseys 
containing jewellery, gold pieces, precious 
stones — it wsis as though he had stumbled 
u|Jon some Spanish treasure hoard Then 

suddenly came the sound of marching feet. 

He was caught 

The children held their breath. Tt was 
the firamatic scene from "Ali Baba and the 
Forty Thieves.” 

• * • » 

■ 

“Do you drink coifoe ?” :isked the doctor 
of an aged patient. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

"Coffee,” continued the doctor, “is a slow 
poison” 

"Yes, very slow,” replied the old man : 
"1 have taken it daily for nearly sixty years” 

• • * * 

“Phwat are thim buckets for • on the 
shilf in the hall ?” asked one Irishman of 

I 

another. • 

“Can’t ye read ? Tt says on them * 
‘For Fire only.” 

"Thin why do they put wather in 
thim- ?” 

• # * • 
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At a recent meeting of an Urban District 
Council the chairmiui announced that the 
clerk wanted a supply of ribbo'iis for the 
tyjio writer. 

Immediately a member was on his feet 
vehemently protesting against such a request 
being complied with. 

“She might be a very nice girl, but 1 
do not see why she should be provided 
with finery at the exiMUise of the rates'” 

* ♦ * * 

“Man is a tyrant,” declared Mrs. Fitsdiib. 
“Isn’t he, John 

“Really, my dear, I hardly ” 

“Is ho or is he ifot ?” 

“He is.” 

• * « # 

At an evening school in the north, a new 
pupil presentifd himself, a lad who was 
evidently of very uncultivated character. 

“We are studying s<Jino selections fn^m 
Tennyson’s works,” said the teacher. 

"••Yes, sir,” replied the pupil, [Mjrfoetly 
willing to accept the statement on trust. 

“I suppose,” continued the teacher, “you 
don’t know much of Tennyson’s works ?” 

The hid .shook his head. 

“No, sir, 1 can’t say as I <!<», though I do 
know most of the Victories in the town. lie 
they steel-smelting works, sir V” 

* * * * 

Afable Stranger : “If you had twelve 
oranges, And I give y<iu one more, how many 
oranges would you have ?” 

Boy: “I don’t know, sir ; we ;i!wa 3 '.s do 
our sums in apples.” 

* * * * 

She (after spending the eveni.'g with neigh- 
bours,) : “I think the Smythes am an ideal 
couple— they think alike about everything.” 


He : “Yes, but T notice she she always 
thinks first.” 

* « * * 

City (Uousin : But Cousion When, you 
CJin’t go to the |wrtv in those clothes. Your 
grand-father wore those at least forty years 
ago." 

Country Cousin : “^Phat’s all right. You 
don’t supi)ose thero’ll be anybody at the [)arr.\ 
who siiw him in them, do yon ?” 

« * « * 

fjectiirer : “lifis, my friends, in (’hiiia 
human life is considered of very little valiir. 
Indeed, if a wealthy Chinaman is condiMunnl 
to death he can easily hire another to die for 
him. Til bust, many poor fellows get their 
living by acting as substitutes.” 

“Can you serve company ?” asked the mis- 
tress. 

“Yes, both way.s mum,” replied the rv w 
maid. 

“Ik)th ways?” 

“Yes, mum. So they’ll come again ni '=• 
they’ll .stop away.” 

• ♦ * * 

The country vi.sitor wa-s very sh}'. When 
he wont to his first rl inner party he mriHr 
frantic efforts to begin a conversation with flu' 
girl at his elbow, but it was not until M'li 
minutes hail passed that he managed to utti^r 
the o[)ening words : 

“Does your brother like cheese ?” 

She turned with a smile and replied : 

“I haven’t got a brother.” 

Dead silence for another spell. 

Then h?' said : “If — if ye had brother, d'\v 
think— “he’d like choose ?” 
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Story Teller 


A TKLKFHONK TALK. 

The mtKst awkward situatinn I can rc- 

niftinher hap^Kinod at home. A young cousin 
lull ciiinn tn spend ;i few days with mo, :ind 
ln'ing now to the ielephoiit^ she was very 
to try her hand at using it. 

iSii the next time it rang 1 said : *iiighto, 
•r.i jihojid and answer.” 

She ilid, and at first all went well. “Yes ' 
Who I* Oh, hullo; No, this is i'hyllis 

siwaking.... Would she like to what i Tea ' 
Oh, yes, just a minute and I'll ask her." 

Then, putting her hand over the tele- 
phone ;iud turning to me, she said : “It's 

(hat awful old bore, Miss Sinythe, wants 

us to go to tea with her- Do give me a 
l^'ii'd excuse.” 

And it w;is not till then that 1 noticed 
she had her a hand, not over the mouthpiece, 
hut over the earpiece of the Udephoiie 
and “that ;iwrul old boro” must have heard 
every word \ 

What would you have done ? 

* ♦ ♦ * 

AN KXTRA TURN. 

•'he villain was on the stage ex|)ecting 
his partner in crime, which was 
'•'h>ered nightly by a su[)er suitable attired. 


On this particular night the super couldn't 
lie found, so a stage hand had a hat cia-]) 
pod on his head, a cloak thniwn on shou- 
lders, and was told to walk on aipl presmit 
the note. 

As he supplied from th»*. wings the vill- 
mn turned on him and hiss«fd — as per hook : 
“What brings 

Unluckily the stage hand had not, hfcn 
told ti> ex]>ect this. For a moment he Wiis 
struck dumb, thou in a frightmied voice he. 
sipioaked : “Oh, didn't you 'know, sir i' Mr. 
.lories asn‘t lurned up »" 

Then ho dropped the note atul fled. 

Whal, if you were the villain, would 
//!»// have done ? • 

* * * * 

ALL WAS D1S(X)VI:R1:0 

Once upn a time there was a beautiful 
Princess singing in her garden when lu' 
heard the sound of horses' ho<tfs coming iip 
the road. The l^rincess's he.irl brat. tast. 
Who could it be ( 

Alas, it was only Sir .las])er Muggleswiek, 
the villain, coming to press his suif. Keining 
in his^ foaming charger on the far suit* 
of the wall, hi? ?Vegiiii eagerly ti? iirg* 
his claim to her heart. * 

All that the audience could see — u*s, it 
was in a theatre — w'as the top half of .Sir 
«ras|ier, the giirdon and the fair priiieoss. 
All they could hear was Sir J ashler hissting, 
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“Yes, yo8 r tho Princess sighing : “No, no »’* 
and tho foaming charger piiwing iniiNitiontly 
outside. 

But unfortunately, Sir Jasper V**®®®*'*^ 
his suit a little too eagerly, causing the 
wall to topple forward and fall flat on 
the stagii, narrowly missing the Princess. 

And then all the audienct; saw wjis Sir 
.las})er standing «ni a long hoard, his iip|W 
half only in correct riding kit, his lower 
limbs in bmg trousers, while at his feet 
stood a stage hand with two half cocoanuts, 
imitating the footsteps of the foaming 
charger 

The audience laughed, Sir Jasper went 
purple, ami the stage manager rang down 
the curtain. 

What woidd *iou have done 

WHKN THK noon OPKNKD. 

In one [»anto in which 1 played, there 
W!i8 a wonderful scene where I, as the hand- 
some* hero, was caught by the Bamu mak- 
ing love to his daughter. High words 
p:uss(Ml between us, and finally 1 stalked t«) 
the door. 

As T resiched it T turned to cast one 
last glance at the heroine. 'Fhcri dashing 
the tears manfully fro:n niy eyes 1 swung 
o|HJn the floor — and it came away in iiiy 
hand | 

There was 1, in perhaps the most ilra- 
matic scene, with the door swaying over 
mo. Quick a.s a flash \ ])oiiif.ed aif accii.s- 
ing jinger at tlie Baron and said : “So 
when the time is rijw, will 7 wrest your 
daughter from you t” Then, heaving up the 
door, T walked f)ff with it und t niy arm. 

What would you have done ? 


PAYING HIM BACK 

“James," said the grocer to his assis- 
tant, “who bought that mouldy choose to-day 

“Mrs” Brown, sir.” 

“And the stahf loaf that we could n..| 
sell last night ?” 

“Mrs. Brown, sir.” 

“Where is that lump i>f rancid biitr-M- 
that the baker refused ?” 

“Mrs. Brown bought it cheap sir.” 

“And the six eggs we could not sell a \viM>k 
ago ?” 

“Mrs. Brown, sir.” 

“Are you ill, sir?” asked the lad, a.sili. 
grocer turned white and groaned. 

“No, no. Only I’m going lo tea ii 
Browrfs piece to-night,” replied the iinh.ippv 
man. 

Sflirn BKAD BOTIf 

Mrs. Ma])les had a treasure of a me id. iii ! 
she was extoling lier virtues — espec« 'l!\ ! i 
trustworthiness — to envious friemls \\ |i**'i " ■ 
girl herself entcTiMl the room with (ivi. 

“Oh, Jenkins,/ said Mrs. Maples, “•' ill ..mm 

run upstairs and fetch that letter I 'i ft 
on my dressing table ? 

“Kr- er — which one, mum ?” impiireii l•‘ll- 
kiiis. 

“The one about your brother’s iviildiiiLf, 
or the vicar’s letter about tho bazaar ( 

TOO RISKY 

A Negro employed in a film studio 
asked by the director to do a comedy 
with a lion. 

“You get into this bed,” ordereil i'i«' 
rector, “and well bring tho lion and pn* 
in bed with you. It will he a s(!rc;nri.’ 
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*'Pnt a lion in bed with me ! yelled 

Nogro. “No sjih 1 Not *it all* I quite 
,i<r]it here and now.” 

“Ihit protested the director, “this lion 
. ..n’t hurt 3 »on. It was brought up on milk 

“So was I brought up on milk” »iid 
f.hi* Xrg*'0| “but I oat now.” 

TllF STUMBLING BLOCK. 

A man who had obtained work in a rail- 
v\:iv was told f)ti' to mark some trucks. 

“Hj^re is a bit of chalk,” said the fore- 
uiiiM. “Mark each of them olevon.” 

Somt^ time afterwards the foreman came 
iMimd again. There was a large “T” on the first 
I nick- Nut liiiig else had be(‘n done. The man 
gMziiig up Jit the sky. 

‘‘W’liat does this moan asked the fore- 
tiMii- “Only one truck done — and I said ole- 
v 'u, nut uno.” 

“i know, said the man, “but I couldn’t 
think wiiieh side of t he *1’ the other ‘1’ gno.s” 

WKAT IMl) TffB GUARD SAY ? 

I^he guard of an express train was surprised 
iiv I violent, pulling of the communication 
funl l»y one of the pjissongers. 

Iviukii»g uiil. of his van, ho was alarm(*d 
>1 :.i‘eing ;i woman frantically waving her 
arms atid an umlirella from the window of 
"ii«‘ of tilt carriages. It was evident that 
somiiliing hail hap|mned. Ho brought his 
tr.iih 1.) a standstill, and, running up to the 
cjirri.igf, intpiired why the woman had stop^ied 

till* tr.tiii. 

hy didnt’ you step before, you fool ? 
answered, indignantly. “We ’vo just 
p'lssfil i.wo of the finest mushrooms T *ve 
diis many a your !” 


. PROOF 

J nes and his wife were talking aboni- the 
remarkable discoveries in King Tu tan khan ion '.s 
tomb 

“Isn’t it wonderful, my dear f' said Junes, 

‘•They actually found in the tomb couches 
and chairs thirty centinie.s old and in uood 
condition 

“Well,” replied his wife, “I’ve always said 
it pays in the long nin lo buy the best.” 

BLACK WINS 

He was a cautioii<, middle-ageil wooer, 
and, with certain reservanons, he had be- 
stowed bis affections on the minister’s cook. 

He had satisfied hiins.df as to her suit- 
ability in all res^ieots with the exception of 
one important point : he felt that the question 
of “siller’* mu'^t be fixed up before he went 
farther. 

On asking her how well I'ff she «as, his 
prosp ctive fiaii'4>v east a chill ovi-r his 
expectations by admitting that she had ‘little 
of this worlds goods But she told him “that 
she had ;« rich uncle, fr ‘in whom she had 
ex|jectations 

•‘Awool Jean,’* remarked the wiaier. 
‘•we’ll .say nae niair about it the nuo Hut 

ye ken my feelin’s if a blaek-cdgcd letter 
comes ” 

THK P(MS()N rUP 

‘•What a lot o* eases o’ pc qile bein’ 
poisoned through ealin’ tinned food there's 
been lately, Mrs. ’npkins. Mai*es you ner- 
vous, don’t it f” * 

» 

“Aye,” said Mrs. Hopkins, shaking her 
heail. “I would’t tench the stuff. My poor 
husband always said it was drinkin' tea on: of 
a tin cup when ’e was in the Army what give 
’im delirium trimins I” 
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WON THE WJNE 

All iilliror laid a wager of a basket of wine 
with a brother ofiiccr that he could lire ten 
shills at a target iive huiidied yards distant 
anil call each shot correctly before the marker 
M>uld mark the shot. 

Nt^xt tnoriiing a big crowd ••issembled to 
witness the experiment. 

The officer fired the first shot and cuilmly 
announced, ' Miss,” 

Then he tired the sccoml and the ihinl 
shots aial called out “Miss** eaxjh time. 

■‘Hey, there : th 't won't do ” shouted the 
umpire : “you an^ not trying to hit the 
target.” 

“O-rf airily not,* laughed the mark.sninn ; 
“I’m shooting to hit the wine.” 

SaRPRlSEl) THE SENTRY. 

A recruit was on sentry duty one night 
when a friend brought a cake from the can- 
teen. As the sentry was eating the cake the 
major sauntered up in mufti. Not. recogrdziiig 
him, the man did not solute, end the major 
stop{wd. 

“What have you there ?” he asked. 

“Cake,” said the soiitry, good-ruituredly. 

“Have a hiU'. ?” 

The major frowned. “Did you know who 
I am V' he ;iHked. 

“No,” said the switry, “unless you Vo the 
major’s groom.” 

The msijor shook his head, “fiiiess again * 
ho said. 

‘"fhe barber from the village ?” 

“No." 

“Maybe”— here the sentry laughed- ‘ may- 
be you* re the major himself ?” 

“That’s right ] I am the major i” 
the stern reply. 


The sentry scrambled to attention, “(xood 
gracious t” he exclaimed. “Hold the cake, 
will you, while I salute ?” 

WELL AHEAD f 

A Scotsnisin. not fooling well, called on 
his diMstor, who looked him over and ga\c 
him some pills to be taken at bed-time. Whi- 
.sky was also prescribed, a small gla.ss ti> 
1)0 taken after each meal. 

Knur days later Sandy again called mi 
the doctor, and said that he was feeling nn 
better. 

“Have yon taken the medicine exactly 
I instructed ?” the doctor iiiquired. 

“Well, doctor,” replied the patient, “I mnv 
be a wee bit behinds wi’ the pills, but I’m .six 
weeks aheiul wi’ the whisky.” 

• THE WAY OUT. 

An Epsom trainer hiul caught one of his 
stable boys stealing oats and .seemed nnih't':- 
ded what course to take. 

In the moantinio the .stable boy had .i .li- 
ed his mistress to intercede for him. 'I'i t 
trainer’s wife ])loaded with her husl>:ind imi 
ipiotiiig the Scriptures in support of iei:ii‘n- 
cy, said : “We were taught when a iii.ni 
took our coat ti> give him the cloak as 
well.” 

“Quite true,” the trainer re[)lie<l, ‘aiul 
as ho hiis taken my coats 1 am going to givi* 
him the sack.” 

PREPARING FOR THE WORST 

A young wife said to her husband mu' 
night : **M.y dear, there is a man in 

drawing-room who wants to sfwak to ymi.’’ 

“Who is it ? Do you know ?” the husbainl 
iisketj. 

“Dear,” said wife, **yo\i must forgiv** 
but that cough has bothered you so 


was 
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(if late, and — oh, if yon know how worriml 
i’vo been about y<>« !” She threw her arms 
iivonnd his nock. 

“Whet would F do if 1 were to lose you ? 

“Conic, come” snid the young man. “Men 
ilon’t die of a slight cold. So you’ve called 
ill the doctor , eh f Well, I’ll set; him if it 
will make you feel easier.” 

“It isn’t the doctor, dear” was tFio answiT, 

“Ft’s t4io life iiwurance }i.gent.” 

THF^ SOCriLlST. 

it wa.s pouring with rain, but the two 
little |)eople .seated on the old leather sofa, in 
li'oiit of a blaxing fire, (uok little hood of it. 

The}’ were discussing aii<l arguing over 
all tlii.‘ wonderful things that th<\v would have 
when Ihoy grew up. 

•*l shall hav«.' a lovely motor,’* sai<l Jwui. 

‘‘.So shall 1,’’ roplicsl FNitcu’ in confiiient 
tones. 

“And a <*arriagt! and jiair.’’ eontiuued 
Jean 

“.So shall I’ -the imperturable Peter. 

‘ Uh, l*etcr" — in an exasperited \ oiee -* I 
bdicjie youVe what they call a ■^u-sliall-ist.” 

HlfiR LITTJ.E .^CliEMK. 

An angry frown disturbed her lo ks. S owly 
she ])acod the room, miitteriug .strangely to 
hcTsell. At last the d«M>r opened ami a girl 
entered. 

■‘l)orothy, what in the worhl di» you mean 
by iiitrodiieiug 1110 as y«)ur aunt t.n that man 
>‘»'t have just shown out f' she ipieried 
angrily 

hergivo uie mother,'* said Dorothv, 

tit poor ilohn seemed to bo on the point of 
piopf».siiig, and I felt that it wuiildn’t do to 
^ake Jiuy He has a stmng prejmliee 

*^Sainst. tuothors-in-hiw/* 


yh:RY COOL. 

Carefully the famous big game shot closed 
hi^ Iniok, switched out the light, and com- 
{Kised liimself for sleep. 

An hour later his servant was awakened by 
.sounds coming fni III the direction of the base- 
ment At luioe this tni-stworthy man riLshed 
up to his masters room and, after a great 
deal of shaking, he suc(?eedcd in rousing 
him. 

“1 hear a burglar downstairs, .sir !*’ he 
.said norviMisly. 

‘‘Are yini ijuite sure, James y** 

“I am perfectly sure, sir !” 

“rinm got me iny gun, and'* — he yawned 
— “and — or — lot me soe— 1 think 1*11 wear 
my plu.s fcuirs.* 

CHARGE WITHDRAWN. 

'fhe iMagi>trate look up hi.s pen and 
carefully w ipi:il it on a piece of blotting-paper, 
lie laid it down on the desk, leaned back^ 
covt*reil a yawn with his hand, then, 'once 
imirc taking up his pen, he addressed * the 
sailor in the dock. 

“Well, young man, wh.at have you to say 
for YOU! self V** 

“)t wrs all a mistake, your Worship,*’ re- 
plietl the toung .sailor. “I was looking for a 
lady-frii'iitl id’ my .shipmate’s wFuun 1 had 
never seen before lie deseiibod her as being 
;i tall Idoiide with elassie features, a tine 
complex imi ]HM*fe(*i ligiire, and — ’* ' 

“Hut” the magistrate interrupted^ ‘'this 
l.ndy .sitys yon attempted to speak ti^ her on 
the quay.** 

•'Excuse me. your Wtwship,*' ivmaikod 
the lady who had brought the charge, “after 
consideration 1 have decided not to prosecute. 
Anyone might have made the same mistake.'* 
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SWELL FISH. 

He sat at a corner table in a little oiit-ol- 
the-way restaurant in one of the iMhilaml 
counties. He hod been silting there* some 
time, but the one waiter that the phico 
boasted of was busily engaged with a refnictory 
baker and appeared quite oblivious of the 
customer. 

The latter, becoming convinced that unless 
he called attention to his presence it was 
quite probable the waiter wouldn’t notice it, 
raised his voice and called. ‘‘Waiter !” 

The waiter approached with a polite “Ye.s, 
air ?” 

"Have you any oyjfters 

“No, sir. I am sorry we haw n’t.” 

‘•Any crabs 

•‘No. sir, I am afraid we haven’t any 
crabs, either.*' 

“M\’ stars I What have you got, man f* 

“The only shell fish that we ‘ave ttii the 
prennses, sir,** replied the impassive waiter, 
“is h^^gs, sir.” 

ONLY THRKK. 

In a faraway state in Africa a negro harl 
been granted a piect) of laud by his former 
employer. The ground was given rent free, 
on condition that the negro should give one 
fourth of the crop to the owner. This h(t pro- 
mised to do. 

Harvest-time came, ;ind the negro hauled 
three loads to his own bungalow', but nom? 
to the white man’s. • 

'then he went innocently up to tlie great 
house to return his landbiid’s wagon, which 
he had used in hauling. 

“Well, Frank ” said the gentleman, “where’s 
my share of the corn 


“You ain’t gr»i none, sah was the sym- 
jMithetic reply. 

“Haven’t got any ! Why, wasn’t 1 going 
to have a fourth of all you raised 

“Yes, sah, but dore wasn’t no fourth. Der«- 
was j<*s my three loads. 

HEAETUilSS. 

Slowly the old man toiled away, never 
looking up from his psipcrs, save to peer into 
one of the iiiiissive tomes that wi?re piled in 
disorderly array about his desk. 

There came a tap at the door. It swung 
inuselessly oj)en, and a smart maid ushered 
in a lady visitor. 

The old man muttered an unintelligible 
nothing and cont inued to peer in his book.s 
and pa[)ers. 

At. last he took off the .s])ectacles li);i 
adorned his nosi^, wiped them with great care, 
placed them rui his desk and donned aiiotln r 
pair. He looked up and, failing to recogeNi* 
his visitor, he grunteil and tnuk up his )h>u. 

This was too much for his guest . 

“J’rofessor j” came in startled gasps fn.in 
the hidy. “l*ri»fessor, surely you iiaveu's ibr- 
g<ittcn all about me ? Why, only leu \t*:ir.s 
ago you askiai me to marry you 

“Ah, of course — of course miiriniired the 
prnfe.ssor, deiqi in the theory of relativity. “Hf 
course I And did you, my dear ?” 

ITS FIRST (’OMFLIMKNT. 

The Omirt had settled down to enjoy ifsi'lf. 
A inot./)rist was in the dock on a charge ol 
siK;edirig, and, unfortunately for the acciia‘fi 
the magistrate was an anti-motorist. 

Nearly all the jMiopIc present were awin'*' 
of the magistrate’s aversion to car owiiei *nnl 
drivers, and therefore, were looking 
to some icy comments from him* 
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“Tho officer,” began the magistrate in his 
i)oinpu» way, “says that yon wore going at 
r.>rtv miles an hour.” 

‘Very well.” replied the delinipient, smiling 
.jiiite happily. 

The magistrate looked very much surprised, 
find then said : 

“You are the first man 1 ever saw who 
didn’t seem angry with the officer.” 

“Well,” was the answer, “it’s the first coin- 
plimcnt that has over l)cen paid U\ my old 
bus.” 

UNIDKNTlFli:!). 

l{;d-tat I There was a knock at the di»«>r. 
Oiu* of the t.Wi> men seati’d in the dining-room 
n^e and went out into the hall. 

fie returned carrying a parcel wliich he 
proceeded to untie. 

“What have you got there, llohertson, old 
man asked his friend. 

‘It's mv shirts, add — confound thesis lauii- 
•Iries I — they’ve .sent me someone else’s.” 

“Now, how on earth do you know that ?" 

‘•(Ireat Scott J I ho|ie I am able to recog- 

niy own shirts j” 

There was a paiisi^ then his friend spoke 
slowly and deliberately : 

‘•Well, yoiiVe darned lucky, old chap ; 
heiMMse, I give you my word. J can never 
"ocugnise mine when they come back *” 


THK TEN’S RKVKNGK. 

S n»r Hbisco Ibanez, tho author of ’‘The 
^<»up Korsemou of tho A\)ncft\y\ise” and “Wood 
wid Sand ” has been a gofwl deal in the pub- 
^ ‘I' *' of late, owing to some outsi^kon com- 


ments on affairs in his native country and his 
siiectaculai* challenge, to King Alfonso. 

This gifUid novelist is, by the way, one of 
the few writijrs of to-day who cjin practically 
name his own price for a story. Rather a no- 
velty this, for iSpai >, where only a very lucky 
writer indeed can earn as much as a famous 
bull-fighter. 

In this connection a g<iod story is told of 
Ibanez Rr^Lurning from a successful lecturing 
tour in tho Argentine, he met one of the idols 
of the i)ul]-ring. This hero told the author 
that he received 10, 000 |)eseta8 fi>r each appea- 
rance he made. 

“And 1 received 14,500 ^x^setas for one 
lecture at Buenos Aires,” said Ibanez. “Now 
at last a Si>anisb writer receives more in an 
afternoon than a bull-fighter.” 


HATS IN THK ORGAN. 

Once the finest instrument of its kind in 

• . 

I.he world, the groat organ of Notn?-l')amo, in 
Taris, is ikav reported t<^ be tKwishing from 
mildew and drv rot. 

The organ was entirely reconstructed du- 
ring the five years ending ISliS, and has S6 
keys, more than a doaui keyboards, and 22 
pdals. Hut it has net been cleaned since 
1804, and the organist of the cathedral states 
that it is filled with dust and dead bats and 
swallow.s. 

Quito recently, to«a, one of the biggest of 
the organ's 5,240 pipes i»nly just missed* cra- 
shing down on «h crowd of worshipjvrs. The 
bsid repair of tho great organ is due to lack 
of funds, the \Kirish of Notre-Dame being 
one of tho pimrest in the French capital. 



6(i 

CACHING CKJMlNAfiS OUT. 

(VimimilH look Hko h. |tn;t.ty rough 

time in the near future, and it. stieius as 'if, in a 
few years, there will not b»! nianv of thesi* 
geiitleinen loft in the “profession.” The game 
will not be worth the? cainlle. 

Kvory day the system, wlnM'eby the finger- 
prints of a susjiect ean be tal»?gra.plied to any 
piirt of the globe and a reply s»>nt back in a 
few hours, grows more |)orfec.t. It is claimed 
by the officials at Scotland Yard tliat a mis- 
take in tolegraphing finger-prints is iinpo.ssibh*. 
Every little ridge on the finger-print photo- 
graph is given a niitphcr or letter of a spe- 
cial code, an<l the whole classed imiler ani>- 
ther letter indicating the tv|M». 

The system, of course, t.<iok years to |h*i- 
fect, hnt ii<»w thei*e is hardly a large city in 
the World whieh c»)uld not at once look up a 
|Miriicubir finger-print and tr*arislate it from 
the code in a few minutes. 

The recipients of I he wir’e I hen lof»k up 
thoiw records aii<l, if they can tr-aee the finger- 
print, wire back full particulars of the crimi- 
nal, name, age, height, and s<» on. Thus, once 
u su8|)ect«d man's nationality is kriowit, there 
is not much chance <if his (?sca|K! if he is 
giiilty. 


THK RKAL DCKJ DlillBY. 

The Waterloo ('n]» is sometimes callet 
the Dog Derby, but the real Dog Derby is 
in Canada. It is a “mushing” race, ami tire 
longMt conttrst of this kind in the wo: lii in 
which animals take part. 

Many strangers make the .ioiinicv to Pas 
to witness this great sporting event. The 
race-course is 200 miles long, and th(? record 
time is twenty-three hours forty miiiubrs. 
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The husky, whose prowess is tested in 
this race, is half w«df and, needless to say, 
has great powers of endnrance, so the drivers 
of the dog-sleighs have he athletes, for 
they run with the <log team over the greater 
part of the long course. The first prize is 
twelvi* hundred dollars, and there are also 
othar vsilna\»le awanls. 

This race is run in a great lojip, beginning 
and eniliiig l)y crossing the Saskatchewan 
Uiver oil the ice. 'I’he dog-drivers are mostly 
trappers ami run in moccasins. I'he feet 
the dogs are sometimes similarely covered as 
well. 

♦ * * * 

SIIOKS mil (TNOKllKLLA. 

The modiTii woman's ilesin? to climb i?i 
the world is revealing itself in every direction. 
This “l'N(reIsior” spirit., for instanci\ may Is.; 
seen in the decision that Ih'^ heels «>f .sho- - 
are to be higher than ever, though tht' m*'’*- 
male might consider it ahsoiiittdy iinp»»ssil*li' 
to msike tiunn so. 

Not only this, but shoes are to be imide 
of the most co.stly material.s. (Jold and eopper 
broca<le are two of tlnistf, w'hile a. pair of 
shoes on view in the West P.iid of Dondmi 
recently wen* worker! with a dc?sign of 
sriowdro|>s carried out in |Htarls. 

fV»Ioured stones are also popular for the 
adorn:nfin1. of footwear, and bid fair to make 
ball-room floors brilliant with all the coloi'.rs 
of th ? rainbiov. 

» * * • 

WHEN IS AN EOO FRESH? 

“Riist fresh eggs — so miudi a. dozen-” 1^'*"' 
often does the hoiist; wife pay the 
demanded, carry home her purch»v*e, 
then find that the eggs are not frosh ? 
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Ati Jejist, she doesn't think they mtc — but 
i)|)iriions seem to vary as to when an egg is 
IVesh. For instance, S(une <»f th.‘- exhibitors 
:it. the dairy show of the Ayrshire 
Ai'riciiltural Assnciatioii, held at Kilmarnock 
n'ceiitly, lell aggrieved because, in the cbussc^s 
r.'i- fresh eggs, a large nninber of the 
exhibits were (Ustpialiiied for «dd age. 

We anJ told that some of the eggs which 
1 Inis felled to pass the . judges were recognised 
:is having been exhibited as fresh eggs at 
|>revious shows, and a. few of fhem had 
carried off prizes in this class \M-ar after 
war. 


THRIFT. 

An old coujile bought a small barrel of beer 
fi»r economy’s sake. They were in the habit 
of drinking a ])int of ale, costing six]i“nce, each 
night for supper, and by buying a barrel they 
discovered that their nightly draught w«>uld 
cost them five^Hsnce. 

The night the liarrel arrived they quaffed 
the first pint, and when it was finished the 
old lady said : 

“Well. Pad, we’ve saved a penny on our 
beer ti>iiight, and a penny saved is a |)enny 
earned, you know.” 


They are canny |>tioplc in Ayrshire, 
a|ipareiilly, aiul whenever a hen excels itself, 
I lie ina.skr piece is ndigioiisly sift aside for 
the sh.iw, and then labl by again for the next 
. 111(1 the .sh< w after th.at. 


but h*»w did the .judges find out f Did 
they perhaps ask the exhilntors to eat the 
eggs they were showing ^ 

* • ♦ ♦ 


ANM) liFFORIO A VISITOR » 

The hifad of the hoiisi* had telephoned that 
he would bring homo a guest to luiichc^on — 
■I guest whom his wife reali'/cd he would di^- 
light to honour. Preparations were made 
5>wi>rding]y. 


I'lifortunately, six-year-old Cdadys came 
a trifle Ia1<f. She swofit the table with an 
»ll"einbr:icing glance. 


‘ Hum j” she muttered, audibly, as she 
cliinlied into her chair, “is this lunch 

Why, of coiirsi; it’s luncheon, (iladys said 
»«<»ther, with a repressive gesture. 


but (jhidys Was not to be stayed. 

^^‘*11,” she replied, “may be it is ; but it 
ex.'ictly like Sunday dinner. 


“You’re right,” said I\iL ; “let’s have aim- 
the ])int and save two^nmce.” 

CAUfillT IN HIS OWN TRAP. 

A Scottish professor was a terror tosiu- 
denls with his catch ipiestions, but one day 
he met his match. Kxamining a student re- 
garding the claae.s he had attended, he sahl : 
“And you attended, the class for niathei^.i- 
‘tics ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘Tell mo, then how many sido.s luis n 
circle ?” 

“Two,” sjiid the student. 

The [irofossor smiled broadly as he asked, 
“What are they 

But his smile faded :iwa.v with the laugh 
that resounded through the room a.s the .stu- 
dent replied : 

“An inside and an outside.” 

This rather tamed down t he profes9i»r, and 
he asked ordiiuirv questions for a while. But 
finally he could not resist his ruling pnqHui- 
sity. 
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“So 3’ou aUotidod tho moral i»hilos<»phy 
class also ?” ho asked. 

“Yes, sir,” answornd the stmlent.* 

“Then you musf; have heard lecfiiires on 
various subjects. Did you ever hoard one f>ii 
causo and efifect 

“Yes. sir.” 

“Does an effect ever ^o befru’e a cause? ?” 

“Yes, sir,” 

“Dive me an instance.” 

“A man wheeling a harrow.” 

Tho prrtfossor asked no more tpiestbms. 

SHOCKKf) THlil BISHOP. 

A Bishop was luiying visit to a certain 
pariah and <li*cided to address the childriui 
of the Sunday-scrhoiil. 

He had noticed many large hills about 
referiiig to “the Bishop’s visitatioji” and 
Jiccordingly began his talk by asking the 
children the meaning of the w«»rd “visitation.” 

• “Please, sir,” replied a young urchin, ‘‘it’s 
a plague sent by Providence.” 

DANOKRi 

Oscar, sitting with Isabella in the 
in lonlight, w'as in one of his most ecstatic 
moods. 

“Just to bo near you is heaven,” he sjiid . 
“Your presonce sets my throbbing heart 
aflame.” 

Isabella gave a start. 

r “Oh, Oscar, how imprudent sho. said, 
nervously. “Do be careful. I’m wearing a 
celluloid hair comb. 

thb bargain 

It must be admitU‘d that I jigh tilling was 
not quite what it’s name would suggest* In 


fact, as a racehorse it was a “w.-ish-oiit,” and 
would have been nore at home in a hoarse. 
It had just lost its nine-toonth race of the 
seas-son — not only lost it, but had como in 
last. 

Soon after the ownco* met a man ho kn(?\v 
who wanted to buy a horse. 

“Do y«)u want to buy a good mount 
he aski'd. 

“What’s tho matter with it ?” iinpiiriMl 
the other, 

“Nothing,” said the owner, lying bravely. 

“Well, what do y ii want to sell it for 
Avas tho next ijuestion. 

“Nothing,” came (he reply. 

^AII right,” said thi? prospective piirch.is-r, 
who had seen Lighining's last perform.iec- . 
“I’ll have it.” 

THOCTGHT SO TOO. 

An American minister had a Negro siu'v.sn!. 
One Sunday, when he wsw firojiching, h»‘ 
ha]){)oned to look towards tho when* 

the Negrjt was seated, and could li.inlly 
Contain himself as he saw tho fellow, wli" 
Could neither read nor writo, scri bluing 
industriously. 

After tho service he said to the iomu • 
“Tom, what were yriu doing in church 

‘ Taking notes, m;issa ; all de g'lninen 
take notes.” 

■‘Bring your notes here and let m** ^ 
them.” 

Tom brought his notes, which looked 
like Chinosfi than Knglish. 

"Why, Tom, this is all nonsense j” 
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“I thought so, miissa, all the time you 
w:is proaxihing it f’ rejoinod Tom. 

A BAD OIJESS. 

A c($rtiiin iictoi'-nuuiagftr, notorious for his 
.>\(M-l)S.'iritig, blustsririg mannor, was bullying 

pro^HU’tymari about somti projicrty bricks 
ifipiirnd in one of the scenes in the |)iint^)‘ 
mime. 

“Here [” bellowed the manager, “do you 
rhink any sane man would be deceived by 
siu;h a ]>oor imitation of a brick as that 
:it the same time giving the one indicated a 
Tivmeiidoiis kick. 

A howl of mingled rage and pain followed. 

h.-id struck a real one. 

TK!-: KAllLY BIRD CATCHES A CHILL. 

.lonos had been s[)miding his evenings iin- 
Wbulv and ton well. 

One evening he arrived home s<» late and 
...I cofifiised that he crawled on in the .soft 
I'M .'til of a flower bed in the middh^ of the 
lawn and went to sleep. 

When he awoke he looked up and saw his 
wifi* staring ilown on him from an up|HT 
window. 

Keeling decidedly chilly, J«»n»\s called up 
to Imr : 

‘Slmt that window' at once ] Do you w’aiit 
tn«^ to catch my death of cold 

BEYOND HER. 

•‘^anday afternoon — ^jind the Bible class 
"as iivp.r. The teacher was standing by the 
‘laiir s;iying good-bye to the childivn who had 
listened so attentively to her discourse. 

(«ood-bye, Susie,” she said to tme small 
c-liild. 

Loofl-hy,,^ tflachor,” came the shrill re- 
!•>* and then she wlded, wdth pride: ‘TtV 
^diiliday ti»-morrow.” 


“Why,” retiirne^J the teacher, “it*s mine, 
too i” 

■ 

The little girl’s face w'as cloudi'd with ik‘i- 
plexity as she ari-sw^ered : “How did you get 
s(» much bigger’n me ?” 

A (WTASTROKHK. 

A Farmer had built a big barn. One flay, 
as he wjLs setting off for town, he told his two 
.sons to cut a small hole in one of tins sides sn 
that the cat could get in or out at will. 

T'he boys cut the hole just beside the born 
door, but when the farmer retiirneil ainl saw 
it he \v;is animved. 

“1 can’t de|)i‘nd on you •boys to do a single 
thing' right,” he exclairiieci, angrily. “Don’t 
yon knew' that hole is in the wrong place C 

“Why r 

The farmer seized the barn doOr and swung 
it open, and, of course, it ci»vere(l the aperture. 
“Now where is your hole ?” he shouted. “How 
can the cat get iiiti» the barn when the door's 
o|)en ?’• 

A WELL-PAID POST. 

An Englishmiin in Edinburgh was desir- 
i>ns of getting to the Bank of Scotland. He 
did not know' the w'ay, so he asked a little 
l)oy : “Can yon direct me to the Bank <»f 
iScotland ?” 

“Ayo, 1 can, if ye gie me a sixiuMice," was 
the reply. 

“Surely,” said the man, “that is rather a 
lot for simply telling me the way tn the hank. ’ 

“Maybe,” said the yojiugster, “hut ye cauna 
exiwct a fellow' tae be a hank director Jor 
nothin.” 

WRONH STATION. 

The dear old lady the railw.-iy train had 
never taken such a journey Ivfore in her life. 
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Shc! wjis very uorvoiis lest she sh»»\iM [kiss the 
station for which she was hounrl, .-iihJ .'iccoril- 
injjly she repeatedly asked lier* fellnw tra- 
vellers if th(‘y had arrived at Stamfon^ yet. 

'IMieii suddenly then* was a erasli, the train 
j^ave a terrific lurch and, Juiii|)in‘' the metals, 
ran down an emhankinenr' causing a lot ot 
the [Kissenger.s, including the old lady, to he 
hurled into a Held at the bottom. 

Opening her eyes, she inipiired of the man 
who had fallen beside her : 

“Is this Stamford, please T 

“No,” was the re[>ly, “this is a calamity.” 

“Then,” wailetl the unfortunate w<tman, “1 
have got out fit the* wrong station.” 

UKIIIT FlUS'P TIMK. 

The Muilford local archu'ological st>ciety 
were paying a vi.sit to the famous abbey. 

“In that far corner,” said the gnule, as 
he [lointed to the place with outstretchoil fin- 
gers, “are tlu! tombs of many famous men.” 

“Oh,” said Miss Oldbono, th<? secretary, 
“ilow extraordinarily interesting \ (.ould y«iu 
tell us the u.irnes of som«^ t»f them ?” 

“Well,” replieil the guide, “there’s 
Willi-im the ( Vurpieror and Joan of Arc over 
there. Then behind the organ, where you can’t 
sec them at all, lie (iuy Fawkes, Roliin Hood, 
and Sam Weller.” 

He turned to a gentlema-n if the party 
who had a .slight smile on his face. 

“Now, sir” he said, “does t.hat tliere guide 
book T see in your 'and tell ’no is lyiir ’ere, 
sir ?” , 

*‘No,” murmured the sceptical tto ist, “it 
doesn’t. Hiit I can guess.” 


UTS METHOD. 

The tramp was telling his tale of woe at 
the old lady’s house where he had c.alled t.. 
get “just a crust of bread, mum.” 

She seemed kindly dis|M>sed and, like thn 
majority of his fraternity, he wa.s a I onc.i* 
spurred on t<» telling the tale with all tin- 
force he knew of. 

“I’ve asked for money,” In? [)leade(l, almuM 
with tears in his ey(».s, “and Tvi* hegg(»d Ibr 
money, and I’ve cried for mimey, mum. 

The old lady looked thoiightfiii. 

“Have yon ever thought i>f working for it 
my man ?” she asked gently. 

“No. mum,” came the reply, without i 
m<uneTit’s lusitation. “You .sei», I’m gobig 
through the alphabet and I ain't got to \V 
yet.” 

OUT OF R HAITI. 

It was rather crowded in Oxfonl Stn*- 
and the pavement in front of the world-fam-. is 
big store a mass of seething humanity, niosi!v 
of the female species. 

Amid the throng was a littl«? boy, wlio 
ever and aiiori looked round him and fheii 
sot up a tremendous howling. A dear olil 
gentleman hap[.Hmed to be there, and his lie, at 
was touched. 

“Plea.si‘, sir,” sobbed tin? bi>v, “I’ve /"■'I 
my mf)ther.’' 

“Hut why didn’t yon catich hold of Iwi* 
.skirts «” inquired the old gent .svmpatlieM* 
o:il!y. 

.More .sobs, ’.-md then ; 

“I — I Cfuddn’t reach ’em” 





Srcivasti in the Buddhist Literature 

By Dr. Diiiuild ('hnrcin Ldw, M. A. P. U. 1). 


riio Paii-PuddliLl liitoraturo is 
lull (»r tacts re;>;ar(li)i^ Sravasti (Sfivat- 
tlil; Hud its ^lories. Many ol' tliu inost. 
i^difyin^ discourses of tliu Buddha 
rt ore delivered at. this city which was 
the place of residence ol' two of the 
most, niuniliceiit donors of tliu Bud 
didst Hani^lia. vi^., .-Vnathapindika, tliu 
^ruat merchant and Yisakh^ Migara- 
rniita, the most liberal-Iiearted of t lio 
ladies mentioned in the Buddhist Li- 
terature. In the Maha^iarinibhana 
Suttanta of the Dlgha Nikaya. Savat- 
tld is meutiouud as a groat city. There 
Were in this important locality many 
Wealthy nobles, brahmins, heads of 
houses and believers in the Tathagata 
(lluddliist Suttas, S. B. E., p. 99). In 
the Jataka, we read tliat in Savatthi 
there was a wealthy merchant who 
8 


WHS wortli oi*»h1eou crores. (Jataka, 
Oowoll, Vol. VI., p. 3H). At Savatthi, 
iu the house of Anfithapindika, there 
was always food ready for five liuiidred 
brethren and the same thing is* told 
about Visfikha and the king of Kosala 
(Cowell. Jiitaka, Vol. IV., p. 91). A 
generous donor lived at Savattbl. He 
invited the Master and for seven days 

•r 

gave many gifts to the company of 
saints who camo with him. The saints 
wore prusuntud with all things neces- 
sary for tliem. iJiltaka. Vol. IV., 
pj). lAS-I tB.'l 

In the Majjhiaia Nikara w'e read 
tliat once the Buddha was living at 
.Totavana iu the ararna of Antttbapin 
dika. lie delivered a sermon on bftla 
(the foolish) and pandita (tho learned) 
to the hhikkhus. (Majjhima NikSya, 
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111., pp. 163 loll). We are further 
inforiued that Malulpajapati 
Gtotam! with livu hundred bhikkliuiiis 
went to him and requested him to give 
religious instructions id the bhikkhu- 
nis. Nandaka at first ret‘iised 1o in- 
struct them hut he was afterwards 
asked by the Buddlia to do so. lie 
instructed them in iinpermaneiice, soi- 
rowfulnoss and selflessness of live sense 
organs. (Majjliinia Nikfiya, Vol. III., 
p. 270 foil). 

In the Anguttara Nikaya we read 
that the llevered Nandaka was dwell- 
ing at Savatthi in Pubhrirrima, the 
palace of Mig^iramalil, Salla, grand- 
son of Migarasetthi and Itohana, grand- 
son of Pekuniyasettlii, went to Nandaka 
and enquired of the true religion from 
him. Nandaka rejilied that one should 
not ItielieVQ in that which is handed 
from* generation to generation and 
in that which is written in pitaka, 
logic, etc., and he further said, 
“one who is free from avarice, 
hatred, delusion and all kinds of vices 
follows the true religion.” (A. N, 
Vol. I , pp. 193 foil). Wo learn from 
the Sairyutia Nikaja that Savatthi 
was often visited by the Buddha wlio 
while he was there, spoke of tlie fol- 
lowing topics, viz ".—seven bojjhangas 
(means of obtaining bodbi) (Sann’itta 
Nikaya, Vol. V., p. 98), Oakjfavatti 
(Ibid, V., p. 99), fools (Ibid, p. 99), 
adicca (Ibid, p. 101), food as an ob- 
stacle to a bhikkhu (Ibid, pp. 102-103), 


food as a help for obtaining bodhi 
(Ibid, pp. 103-lO.t), meita (Ibid, p. 115), 
sanindhi (Ibid. pt. 111. p. 13), iinper- 
inaneneo of live kbandhas, sorrowful- 
ness and selflessness (Ibid, pp. 21-22), 
cause of five kbandhas (Ibid, p. 23), 
cessation of five kbandhas (Ibid, ]i. 24), 
dharnnias to be known (Ibid, p. 26), 
sainnifisainbuddha ( Ibid, pp. 05-(U> ), 
Mara (Ibid, p, IS), satta (Ibid, p. 190), 
Maradhaniioa (ibid, p. 195), eternity 
or loka (Ibid, p. 213), non-eternity of 
the world (Ibid, p. 214), finiteness of 
the world (Ibid, p. 21 t), infinity of the 
world (Ibid, p. 215), lifo and body 
being the same (Ibid, p. 215), depen- 
dent origination (Ibid, p. i), four kinds 
of food ([hid, p. f1), dasahala (ten 
potentialities) (Ibid. p. 27). 

A sermon was delivered by the 
Buddha to Anathajiindika about the 
ariy?isavakas (noble disciples of the 
Buddha) who are free from tho evil 
effect of killing, stealing, being, enjoy 
iug sensual pleisures and drinking 
intoxicants (Ibid, pp. 6 -69). At Jeta- 
vana\ inthearama of Anathapindika 
Buddha also gave a discourse on two 
kinds of fault (Anguttara Nikaya, 
Vol. I p. 47 foil). Once when tho Bud- 
dha with Sariputta and others was 
at bavatijii, the venerable Savittlwi- 
and Mahakotthita went to Sariputbi 
who held a discourse on three kinds 
of Puggalas (Ibid, p. 118 foil). Buddha 
discoursed on three kinds of sick 
sondbid, p. 120 foil). Buddha while 
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at the palace of Migarainata gave a 
discourse to Visakha on throe kinds of 
uposatha (Sabbath) and further he 
spoke about tlie longevity of gods 
(Anguttara Nikaya, Vol. T, p. 205 foil). 

Not only the Buddha but Sariputt i 
also is known to have delivered a dis 
course on external and internal ties at 
the palace of Migarauiilta near Sava- 
ttlii ( Ibid, p 63 foil ). Glianna jjari- 
bbajaka went to Ananda who was at 
Savatthi. The subject of discussion 
between theni was the cessation of raga 
( passion ) dosa ( hatred ) and nioha 
(delusion). (A. N, . I., pp. 215 foil). 

I Jetavana is so called because the 
garden was made, protected and looked 
after by prince .Jeta. Sudatta, a very 
rich householder of Savatthi was called 
Anathapindika, because be always 
used to give pinda (food) to the help- 
less Anathapindika bought the gar- 
den from .leta for ic Kotis of gold 
coins. Another Kotis of gold coins 
were spent in the ceremony for offering 
the Vihara to the Bnddha and his disciples. 
(Khuddakapatha commy, pp. 1 1 u- 1 1 2) 

Tiiohita devaputta came to the Bu- 
(Uia at Savatthi. The topic of discu- 
ssion was about tlio place where 
one is not subject to birth and death. 
fA. N„ 11., pp. 47 foil). 

Budha whilu at Savatthi (javu a 
(ViKcouno on four kinds of clouds. 

N., 11., i02). 

Buddlia was at thu place of Mi- 
tsiOHinfita near Savatthi. Ho spoke of 


four kinds pf hhikklius o. g. Duvapa 
tia (who are like devas), Braliina- 
patta (who are like Brahnias), Anojj- 
apatta (who are like four kiuds of 
arpau gods) and Ariyappatta (who are 
like ariyas (A. N. 11. , pp. 183-181). 

Mallikadevi questioned the Buddha 
at Jetavana iic^ir Savatthi about poor, 
wretched and ugly-li»oking women, rich 
but ugly-loooking women, beautiful but 
wretclied and poor women and wea- 
lthy and beautiful women. The Bu- 
ddlia gave a suitable reply. TA. N. 

II , pp. 202 loll). • 

Buddha dwelt at Jetavana near 
Savatthi. Princess Suniaua with 500 
princesses went to the Buddha que- 
stioned him about the fate of two of 
Buddha’s disciples, one of whom was 
charitable, another was stingy, after 
death. Buddha gave a suitable^ reply 
(A.N. 111. pp.32 foil). , 

Buddha instructed Anathapindika 
at. Savatthi about the utility of wealth 
(A.N. 111.. pi>.15-t0). Buddha while 
ill the arania of Anathapindika at 
Savatthi, spoke about the difficulty 
in obtaining longevity,’ beauty, happi- 
ness, fame and heaven. (A.N. 1 11, 
pp. tT-tS). After the death of MallikA, 
Pasenadi went to the Buddlia at 
Jetavana. lie <5t>iisolod him as ho 
was very mueli afflicted with •grief. 
(A.N. III. p.57). Buddlia spoke of 
the five nivaranas (obstacles). (A. N. 

III, . pp.03-(U). Buddlia wliile at 

Jetavana spoke of the five precepts 
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(Silas) to the bhikkhus. ,(A.N. III., 
p.208). Buddha said, '"Those who 
have restrained their five sense * organs 
are worthy of respect, honour and 
offering. (A.TS. III.. j).279). Buddha 
gave a discourse on dana (charity) 
(A.N. 111., p.33H). When Buddha 
was in the araina ot‘ Anitthapindika, 
the great yajna ot‘ UggaUsarira 
brahmin was being performed. 
500 bulls, .500 calves, 500 goats, 
etc, were brought lor sacrifice. 

The brahmin informed the 
Buddha thus, 'If sacrifice be offered to 
the fire and if sacrificial wood 
is raised by anybody, lie will get 
much merit.” Tbe Buddha said, -Jf 
one gives up fire of passion, anger, and 
ignorance, he will accumulate the 
greatest merit.” lie spoke of anotlier 
three kinds of fire which one should 
honouj, and worship, (A.N. IV., pp. 
41 foil), lie went to Anathapindika's 
house and gave instructions to Anatha- 
pindika’s daughler-in law Sujdta 
on seven kinds of wives. 

• (A. N. IV.. pp, 91 foil), lie deli- 
vered a sermon to the Bhikkhus 'in 
the good effect of developing metia 
(A. N. n ., pp. 150-151). lie 
spoke about the importance and merit 
of observing uposatlia consisting of 
eight angas or precepts (A. N. JV., 
pp. 248 foil). lie told Visakha Migara- 
mfttfi at Savatthi thus, "A woniHn 
endowed with eight qualities e.g. obe- 
dience to her husband, charitable, etc., 
is reborn after death among the 


uiaiiapakayika gods. (Ibid, p.2H7). 
He said to Visaklia, ' A woman 
having four qualities may conquer 
this world o.g., clever in household 
duties, capable of satisfying member 
of the family by management, capable 
of satisfying husband, capable of 
protecting the husband’s earnings, (A. 
N. IV., pp.269foll). 

Buddha wiid to Auflthapindika who 
was then very poor when he was there 
thus, “Do you offer charity at homo?” 
Lie replied, “Yes, hut very little and 
very poor.” He said, "You need not 
he sorrowful. If you offer it with 
true heart, it. will no doubt get you 
much m(»ro merit than the offering 
of big charities given witliout sincerity.” 
(A.N. rV., pp.392 roll). Buddha was 
met; by Pasouadi at Srivatthl, who came 
to see him immediately after his 
returning victorious from the battle 
field. The king fell at the feet of 
the Buddha and kissed tliem. He 
spoke DMich of the qualities of the 
Buddha, (A N. Voi. V. , pp.B5 foil). 
Buddha spoke to ilie bhikkhus 
that they should he devoted to the 
precepts, observer of all precepts 
given in the Patimokklta. Tlie,v must 
fear ov(‘)i the ioinutest sin. (A.N.,V., 
pp.131-132). Buddha spoke to 
Anathapindika about len kinds of 
enjoyeis of sensual pleasures. (A.N. 
V., pp.l7H foil). Anathai>indika went 
to an araina of heretics where they 
were making great noise but they ftB 
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became quiet seeing him coming. 

( A.N. V. , pp.lSb foil). 

Again while the Buddha was at 
Savatthi, many bhikkhua of different 
places went to him to learn kammat- 
1 hana. (objects of meditation). Buddha 
tauglit them kammatthslna suitable to 
their nature. Five hundred bhikkhas 
learnt kammatthilna from him and 
went to a forest by the side of the 
iJiriialayas to practise karnmattliaua. 
The tree deities of tlie place became 
I'rigliteued at seeing them there and 
tried to drive them out in various 
wavs. The bliikkhus being troubled 
bv iliem went to the Buddha and 
related everything to him. The 
Buddlia said tliat tliey clierished no 
Iri'nidly feelings (metta) towards the 
deities. The Buddha taught them 
iiieliasuttam and told them to practise 
it. Afterwards the deities became 
vlieir friends (pp.231 foil), 

P'roni the above, it is evident that 
tlui Buddha used to discuss mis- 
I cellaueous matters dealing witli the 
l)viiidj)les and philosophy of his new- 
IVilh while he was at Siivatthi. 

Mahasuvanna. a banker of 
iSavatthi, liad two sous, the Tirst sou 
l)ccame a bhikkhii under Die Buddha 
ai»d was known as Gakkhupitia (Ibid, 
Pp.Jf loll), Mattliakundall was the 
of a ricli and stingy brahmin of 
i SjiVfittln. Only by saluting the 
‘^^wldlia, lie went to heaven (Ibid, 
Pl).25 Thullatissa was the 


Buddha's father'^ sister's son and 
lived at Savatthi as a bhikkliu. lie 
was pacified liy the Buddha (Ibid, 
pp.87 foil). 

KaliyakkhinI was a yakkhini 
worshipped by the people of 8avatthl. 
She could foretell drought and 
excessive rainfall flbid. pp.45 folli. 

Savaithi contiibuted a lair number 
of the bhikkhuB and lihkkhunls who 
acquired fame and renown in the 
Buddhist congregation for the purity 
of their lives. Patacara was the 
daughter of a rich banker of 
Savatthl. She afterwards became a 
bhikkhuni after great bereavements 
and came to be known lis Patacara 
(Ibid, II., pp.2(>0 foil). Kisagotami 
was the daughter of a solthi of 
Savaithi. After the death of her only 
child, she went 1*) tlie Buddha with 
Die dead body and requested him t(^ 
bring Die dead to life. The Buddha 
delivered a sermon w hich led her to 
become a hhikkliuni. (Ibid, 11., 
pp.27 0 foil) . Anitti gaudhak u mara 
fallen from the Brahmaloka was 
reborn in a rich family of Savaithi. 
lie used to cry when touched by 
women lie was afterwards converted 
by the Buddha. ( Ibid, EIT., pp.281 
foil). Vakkali born, in a hralnnin 
family of Sfivatthi became a bhikkhu 
seeing the beauty of the Buddha's 
body. (Ibid, IV., p.llS). A servant 
of a brahmin of Savaithi became a 
bhikkhu and subsequently attained 
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arahat8hip. (Ibid, IV., p.l07). Naiula 
was the son of Mahapajapati (lotaiui. 
Ho was made a 1)hikkhu, by the 
Buddha at Savatthi. (Ibid, pp.lir> 
foil). The Theragatlia informs us that 
thora Eanklia Ruvata came of a 
wealtliy family of Saval thi. He heard 
the Master's teachings, believed tliem 
and entered the order. He attained 
araliatship by practising jhana. The 
Buddha declared him as the chief of 
the bhikkhus. (Psalms of the 
Brethren, p.7j Vira was horn in the 
family of a nrinister to king Faseiiadi 
at Savatthl. He became a warrior. 
He married with his p irents’ consent. 
A few days after, the world (samsara) 
appeared to him troublesome, lbs 
left the world in anguish and soon 
acquired six-fold abhinna (super- 
natural knowledge) i Psalms of the 
Brethren, pp.l 3-11). Khanda-Dlutna 
ail inhabituat of Savatthl, learnt t he 
Vedas by heart. When advanced in 
years, he heard tiie Master preacii 
and left the world, li e was provided 
with all the necessaries of life by King 
Pasenadi (Ibid, pp.H)-20). Ajita, a 
Savatthiaii, became an ascetic and a 
follower of Bavari. He became very 
much satisHed with the Master's 
teachings and entered the world. 
He afterwards •became an araliat. 
(Ibid, p.25). In the Therl-gfithii we 
read that Suniana was born at 
Savatthl as the sister of the king of 
Eosala. She heard the Master preach 
the doctrine to King Pasenadi. 


She put fath in the Buddha and was 
established in the refuges and precepts. 
She heard the Master teaching in a 
vihara. She entered the order and 
afterwards became an arahat. (Psalms 
of the Bisters, pp. 19-20), 

r'uch instances are many in the 
Thera and Therigathils. They go to 
show that the teachings of the Buddha 
produced a marvellous effect on tlio 
people of Savatthl. Many Savatthians, 
male and female, were delighted to 
hear his doctrine and embraced Bud 
dliism. 

In the mtta Nipdta we read 
that when the Blessed. One was at 
Savatthl, a bhikkhu named Kokilliya 
went to the Buddha and complained 
against Sfiriputta and Moggallfina 
bringing a cliarge against them that 
they harboured evil intention again- 
st him. The Buddha said that 
Silriputta and Moggallana were good, 
lie was asked by the Buddha not 
to say so. As soon as he loft the 
Buddha, boils appi^ared on his body 
and be died suffering from the boib. 
He bad to suffer in hell. (SuttA 
Nipala, pii.l 23-131 ). In the BrTihoi' 
anadbarniika Suita of the Suita 
Niprda we road that when the Bia- 
ssed one was dwelling in the park 
of Anathapindika at Jotavana, many 
old and wealthy briihmauas of Kn- 
sala went to see him and askod 
him tlius, ‘‘Oh Venerable Gautama, 
are the BnlbmanaB now engaged in 
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obsorving the brahmaiiical custom of 
the ancient brahniaiisP” The Blessed 
One replied in the negative. The 
Bralimanas then requested Gautama 
to tell them tlie bralimanical custom 
of the aiicieui bralmianas. The Ble- 
ssed One* said that the i)ld savages 
were seir-reshaiued, penitent and they 
stiidiv;d Ih.rir own wellaro having 
abandouiul the objects of the live 
senses, 'riie bralunaus liad no cattle, 
nor gold n<jr corn. But. the repeti- 
tion or mantras was tlieir best trea- 
sure. 'riiey wore protected by dha- 
mma, • itivincible and inviolable. 
They practised brahmacariya from 
infancy for forty years. They did not 
marry a woman belonging to anoth- 
er caste nor did they buy a wife. 
They practised chastity and virtue, 
rectitude, mildness, penance, tender 
ness, compassion and patience. They 
used to perform religious cerenioni 
es with alms which they used to 
get wliile begging. They did not 
kill cows even in sacrifice. They 
used to treat the cows as they used 
tn) treat, their parents and other 
relatives. The king instructed by 
the bralimanas performed Asw- 
amedba, Purisamedba and other 
sacrifices without any hindrances and 
tlieii he gave wealtli to the brahmi- 
ns. When the brahmins began to 
kill cows for sacrifices, the dbarma 
was lost ; there arose different castes, 
Suddas, Vessikas, and Khaitlyas; the 
wife despised her husband, 'fhe khat- 
tiyas and brahmans indulged themsel- 
ves in sensual pleasures. Thus the Ko- 


salan brahmins having listened to the 
custom of the ancient bralimanas 
from the Blessed. One became very 
much pleased with liim and took 
refuge in the Buddha, Dbammaand 
Samgha. (Sutta Nipata, P. T. 8. pp. 
.50-55 ) From the above account it 
is evident that the Buddha was well 
acquainted with Brahmanism and the 
aiieieut customs of tlie Rralnnins. 
In the Sutta Nipata Gonimeiitary 
we read liiat there lived at 8ava 
tthi £j paribbajaka named Fasura 
who was a groat disputant. Ke 
planted a branch of a jambu tree 
declaring that be who would be abL: 
to bold discussion with biin would 
uproot it. Sariput-ta did uproot it. 
Pasura bad a discussion witli Silrip- 
utta about sensual pleasures and eyi^ 
consciousness with the result that 
the |)aribbajrika was defeated. The 
paribbajaka went to the Tetavaiia 
in order to be ordained by Sariputia 
and to learn Yadasattam (i. e. an 
of disputation), lie mot i.riludayi a! 
the JetavanavilKiira. Thinking th-n 
this fialudan must be great.ly wini. 
be took ordination from him. lie 
defeated l.alndayi in disputation and 
made him a paribbajaka even while 
he was wearing the dross of a blii- 
kkliu. Pasura again w'eiit to Sfiva- 
tthi to hold discussion with Gaulaoia. 
lie held diseussiou with Gaulama 
but be was defeated, 'flie Buddha 
then gave him instruction and liu 
was converted into Buddhism. (8utia 
Nipata Oommentary, IL 
foil). 
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The Poet,. 
Pullv Absorbed. 
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FaUier-in-law and Son-in-law. 

'‘Who you in femalo dress j'” 

*'1 am Hem f’* 

“irain Naliny f* 

“No, your son-iivlaw Horn Ohamirji.” 
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Bridegroom’s I^'ather and Bride’s Bather, 
•‘flow mean 
“What: a = .'heat ?** 




Two Co-Wives. 
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l■|l\ll]LAT k'UMAB MIJKHKHJKK, It A,. lunKHTCiMi-],,, 


.M\ \v«rt) upim niy 

luiiiliiu; tiu! (MiriM iiins vacation at 
M'i(UiU|im’. wlioi'.; vv(! iiosM)SNud a 
Ml .ill hununlow. So I |)ut itiy things 
jukI woiii to llowmli Station 
" cat oh the tliroo o'clock at'toruoou 
I vain. 

Whai a crowd iiicru was that day i 
Ihi'. rorimiati;l\. ii was composed of 
III'! .i;tntr\ only — for tlic most |)art 
.•'iiiii^ ii'im in fail- nhitu raiuiout, 
!i''‘asaiilly jiurfnmcd ; tlioir faces 
.i'.'ons, lit, up witli smiles. They 
l'">kud as if t.hoy wore young liusbands 
^'I'iiig hy tills train to thu houses of 
iii'iir fathers-in-law. Such an assemb- 
was not. tiresome, but the 
roiilrary. 

i'ho train started. Tlie young men 
lillial till) air of tho compartment with 


loud laiightur and the smoke fi' their 
cigarettes. The train c-iitinueil to he 
thronged as far as iloogly, after that 
the crowd began to lesson, .t' Pun- 
dooali, a stout old man enieivd ihir 
carriage. On his head he wore a black 
woollen comforter twisted roumllikea 
turlijin, and on his nose a i?air t»f silver- 
framed spoetaelos. A couple of old- 
fashioned .shawls covered his person. 
Ho wore English shoes over warm socks, 
lie scorned about lilty voars of age. 
Quito a number of people had come 
wiiii this gentleman and there was 
much luggage, wiib lt was now tilling 
up tiie compartment, l-'rom below, 
somebody called out — '-I lave all the 
things ha Vo been put in f ('ount them 
over and see.’' At tiieso words tlio 
Babu began to count the articles one by 
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one in a loud voice, while at the saino 
time the departure bell rapg. After 
twice counting them over, he, said — 
“Why, there are six only — weren’t there 
seven — and the train began to move. 
The Baba suddenly thrust his iiead out 
of the window and called vociferously— 
“TheAm/^Kj The //ai/r/i i” A man was 
running with the train bearing iho. arti- 
cle to place it in his hand, I ml the 
Babu could not grasp it, and the ear- 
thenware fell to the ground. We heard 
the noise of the crash. 

The gentleman— furiously angry — 
then sat down on the bench. Noting 
me as a senior amongst the young men 
present, he addressed me, saying — 
“Did you see, Sir ? Did you see the 
whole business — he gave the /toiff/l and 
let it go V” 

1 felt amused at the man’s appeiil 
to and with dilllciilty repressing a 
smile, I asked — "‘AVhat did the vessel 
contain ?” 

“8ir, there was food in it,. A pot- 
ful of food — two rupees worth of provi- 
sions fallen upon the platform and 
smeared with dust, aud I have enjoyed 
none of it. As I came home 1 said 
repeatedly, 'Mind the Itan ii* — M)on’t 
you forget hand}' And then they did 
forget it. A potfuLof food, Maliashoi, 
gone 1 1 Ciinnot eat bazaai food, it does 
not agree witli me. My fattusr’s sister 
was up at five this morning preparing 
these loochees.- (Here the Babu began 
to count upon his fingers). There wore 


loachees^ kachowi'is^ fried potatoes, fried 
byguint^ mohonbhog^ a pound of Mollnai 
balls — have you ever tasted Mollnai 
balls 

From the beginning of this speecli 
the young men had been pressing 
their smile, but at this question they 
k burst out laughing Preserving a be- 
coming gravity, 1 answered — “I don’t 
remember having tasted them.” 

“If that is so, bo sure you have not 
tasted tliem : it is not a thing to be 
forgotten.” 

“Very probably.” 

“Have you never heard of Molbiai 
balls?” 

“No.” 

'‘Where do you come from ?” 

‘'Calcutta.” 

“Where do you live?” 

At Calcutta.” 

“Oh 1 you are a downright Calcutta 
I see. Well I’ll tell you a story about 
the Molliiai balls; but first let me 
prepare some tobacco.* 

And he addressed himself to tlic 
task. During the whole course of my 
travels, never had I met a man such as 
this. Pity, such a speaker has found 
no place in the arena of Bengal politic.s \ 
It occurred to me that this was a fine 
chance for me. The train arrived at 
Madhupur at a very inconvenient hour, 
a time when one is apt to fall asleep ; 
and if you do so you risk passing the 
station. By favour of this prince ol 
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ialkurd 1 might be able to keep awake. 
Ab he |)repare(l the tobacco the old 
man said— “What is your name, hir ? 

"'Mahan luda Ohatterji.” 

“My name is Sri Madan Gopal Dev 
Sarma Mukerji. 1 live at the village 
of llchoba, near Mollnai, in the 
Burdwau District. We are descendaixU 
of Jogeswar Pandit. Jogeswar Pandit 
had seven sons -Shankar Janoki Nath 
being one of them. — We are the decen- 
dants of that Janoki Nath.” 

The speech was thus abbreviated, 
because Madan Gopal Babu had now 
begun to smoke. The expression of his 
face had been somewhat sad a little 
while ago, 1 fancy because of his loss — 
now a little pride beamed from it. pro- 
bal)ly at tlie memory of tlie renown of 
his ancestors, i studied his face with 
much curiosity. 

Now the train stopped at Burdwan. 
My supply of cigars being exhausted, I 
alighted to purchase some more at the 
hotel, and to ease my limbs by walking 
about until the last bell should be 
struck. When 1.he train started T per- 
ceived that all the passengers had left 
hut our two selves. Madan Gopal 
llabu, glancing at me, said — "‘Well 
^^adananda Bab u — ” 

1 interrupted him- “My name is 
Mahananda.” 

“Yes, to bo sure i Well, Mahananda 
^»hii, Jiow far do you travel ?” 

“To Madhupur.*’ 

10 


“1 go to Kusi (Benares). You will 
soon arrive at your destination— a few 
hours, only. But I must keep on 
through the night and all to-morrow. 
What can 1 live on through all the 
tiine 1 ask you ? 1 shall not reach 

Kashi till the evening, fs not my 
mother sUying there ? She has lived 
there these three yefirs. She has 
become old — past seventy — but she 
still rises early every morning to bathe 
in the Ganges at the (rhaf, of the Ten 
Horse Sacrifice, in winter, in summer, 
and in rain. Since last August she 
has been having slight attacks of 
fever. There is no cause for anxiety- 
still, hearing that she is ill, how can 
r stay at home ? Our preccphir's 
second son is a ]>rofossor at the Benares 
College, and dwell there with his 
family, so I hav'e placed my mother 
in his care He is a very worthy man. 
They say he has no equal in Kashi on 
questions of Logic. Ho is of my age 
— wc played together. Kven at that 
age the sharjiuess of his intellect dis- 
played itself. It reminds me — ” 

To check the flow of his talk, I 
asked— “Do you smoko cigars. Sir V” 

"‘Cigars ? Sometimes, I do. When 
1 studied Kuglish in my youth at 
Calcutta, I smoked many a cigar. 
Y’our bird’s-eye cigarettes were not 
then ill existence. Are they good 
cigars f” 

“They are not bad. Try one.” And 
opening my cigar case I held it before 
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him. llu tielucttid one. I also Ut 
liiiuu. • 

Tlie train had now ‘paBscd 
Ranucgungo. On Imth bides were 
many coal minus. In places there 
weru heaps of coal burning, giving 
a brilliant light. Near by coolies 
wore sitting in temporary liuts built 
of loose bricks. Otliers wore cooking. 

1 felt hungry, and thought it 
would be a good time to eat. 1 liad 
with mo my tiflin basket stocked with 
provisions. With difficulty, I ex- 
tracted it from amidst Madan Rahu’s 
luggage. Tlien I thought — Can 1 eat 
while my follow traveller fasts <* It'ot 
even if J ask him, I do not know 
whether ho will consent, because my 
provisions are not strictly ortliodox. 
— At length I delorminod to ask him : 
if he cousentud, go<Kl; if not, wliat 
cotild I do ? So placing the basket 
on the seat and raising the cover, 1 
said — "Madan Babu, the fotxl you 
orought is gone. 1 hare some here 
and if you have no objection, will 
share it.'’ 

Madan Bahu, looking ardently at 
my basket, said- “What is there in 
that thing <jf yours ?” 

Not counting on my fingers, I 
replied — “Ijoavos, figgs, two or three 
jcinds of meat, butter, and other 
things.” 


‘‘Hindu meat P Not meat from the 
European hotel P” 

“Hindu moat. Oooked by our 
Brahman cook. Only the loaves are 
from the European hotel ; everything 
else is projiared acccnrdiug to Hindu 
custom.” 

Madan Pabu said— “That will do, 
I don’t mind hotel bread : I ate plenty 
of them wlien studying English in 
Calcutta. All sorts of things did I 
eat Thu students in those days 
were very disorderly”- and lie began 
to laugh. 

Witliout further words 1 took oiii 
the provisions and arranged them on 
plates ; then T asked — “Do you use 
knife and fork P” 

“No, hrotlior, I can’t he lrouble<l 
with all that. I’ll use fingers instead/’ 

When wo had finished the moat. I 
said to Madan Babu — “There is more 
bread, butter, jam and marmalade. 
What will you have ?” 

“Marmalade ] Marmalade ! (live me 
a taste of that, I have never eaten it.'’ 

I gave him. Wlien ho had finished, 
ho washed his mouth and fingers 
with a tumbler of wator, loaning oiii 
through the window ; then drai»ing 
himself with the shawls ho sat down, 
squatting on the hench. 1 was about 
to give him another cigar, but he 


•To eat Kiiropeaii lirend was In infringe iiinui rnlfls. 
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said — “No, I will prepare my hookah. 
Nothing can compare with the hookah, 
brotlior f* 

When he had filled the howl, I 
said — “You diil not tell me that story 
of tlie Mollnai balls.” 

“True, I was forgetting. This is 
a story of our time, but ot days 
by. The Maharaja of Burdwan liad 
a great relish for Mollnai balls, so he 
gave an order that the best con- 
fectioner at Mollnai should be brought 
to Burdwan, and told to prepare the 
halls. A king’s order cannot be 
disputed, so the chief confectioner 
arrived al. Burdwan with his pots and 
pans. He prepared the balls, but they 
had not tlie same ilavour. The 
Maharaja said— ‘Well, Confectioner, 
these are not like the other.” The con- 
I'octioner, folding liis hands together 
‘here Madan Bahu illustrates the 
action with his own hands) said, ‘Shall 
1 speak plainly. Maharaja without 
Tear ?’ The Rjija answered — 'Speak 
learlessly.’ The confectioner said— 
'Maharja you liave iiad hi * brouglit 
here from Mollnai, but you have 
brought neither Mollnai soil nor 
Mollnai water.” — And liere Madan 
Bahu was seized with a convulsion of 
I'l lighter and coughing, and finally 
said- * Good [ Wasn’t it t” 

When he had fully recovered, he 
^‘''id- “As you have not eaten Mollnai 
'•alls, you can’t even imagine how good 
are. Well, you wait until I re- 


turn fram Ka>i. Gan you not come 
there some {Saturday or Sunday 

“Easili^” 

‘‘Very gcod then come when I send 
you an invitation. 1 will send a bul- 
lock-crrriage to tlie statioji to meet, 
you. From Pundooah to llclioha is 
not far. I will give you Mollnai balls, 
and tre^it you to some country marma- 
lade too.” 

Astonished, I exclaimed — 'Country 
marmalade t Wliat is that ? I do 
not know it.” 

“Ah,* said Madan Bahu, laugh- 
ing - “you are indeed a Galcutian, know- 
ing of nothing beyond the Ditch. I 
fancy you have never seen the rice 
tree \ It bears a red flower and tlie 
trunk of it IS sawn into planks”- -and 
ho fell into another fir, of laughter and 
cougliing. When better, ho said — 
“Marmalade is only jam made from 
the harl fruit. You c?iu obtain it in 
Calcutta also.” 

Taking a long pull at my cigar, I 
said — '‘Pardon me, hut marmalade has 
nothing to do with the harl fruit.” 

“What do you say ?” 

I repeated my assertion. 

“How ? What is the meaning of 
marmalade then V • Is it not jam made 
from the hael fruit f" 

“Of course, not.” 

“Do you expect mo to believe t hat ? 
In boyhood we learned that the meaning 
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of marmalade was, as. T say, jam 
made from the bad fuit.” 

“The master taught you wrong.” 

“But of what fruit is it the jam 
then if not of the had ?” 

If you call it jam, it is the jam of 
the orange.” 

At these w ords, Madan Babu was 
astounded. In accents of loar he re- 
peated— ‘‘Jam of the orange ?” 

“What is the meaning of this — 
I thought ; aloud, I said— ‘To be sure, 
the jam of the orange.” 

“If it were of the orange it would 
bo entirely sweet. Why is there a 
bitter taste mixed witli the sw'cot 
then V” 

“It is not made from our ordinary 
oranges. Tliure is an «»raiige growing 
at Seville, in Sjiain, tliat looks like 

iliin, ^ but has a bitter flavour. The 
marmalade is made from this kind.” 

Thu expression of fear in Madan 
Babu’s face gave place to one of dis- 
gust. lie said — “ Are you certain of 
what .vou say ?” Ills voice was a little 
hoarse. 

“I am quite curtain.” 

Madan Babu, mocking aiu, said — 
“Quite certain f 

Qreatly astonibhed, and albo vury 
angry, I said— “Mahashoi, griniaciug is 
not regarded as an act wortliy a gen- 
tleman,” 1 rested my back against the 
window shutter, put my feet up on 


the bench, and sat gazing at the roof 
lamp. 

Madan Babu said— ''I am much 
obliged to you for the information. 
Was there any enmity between us ? For 

twenty years I have not eaten an orange. 
Why did you luako mo do so?” 

^,^J\Vliy, an orange is not a poisonous 
thing.” 

“It may not be poisonous to //ow, it 
is poisonous to me. Why did you make 
me eat it ?” 

Disgusted, I said- “Had you told 
me beforehand tliat you did not eat 
oranges ?” 

Again distorting his face, Madan 
Habu said- “Had I told you that he 
forehaiul i Wliy did you not tell me at 
the time wiiai was in the marmalade 

Burning with anger at ilie man’s 
behaviour, I said — “You are exceeding 
tlie bounds of good manners.” 

“Go, go 1 I have seen plenty of 
Calcutta Babus of your sort excee- 
ding tlie bounds of good manners, 
indeed. Yon have come to teach me 
good manners \ Knowing the use of a 
knife and fork does not constitute 
good manners. Fine manners, indeed, 
to force upon an unguarded man a sort, 
of food he does not cat.” 

“You were starving. I gave you to 
eat of what 1 had, and tliis is my re- 
ward.” 

“1 was starving, indeed [ Did I 
come crying, to you for food 
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“Oh, say wliat ymi like” — 1 cried 
angrily, and wrapping my sell* in my 
rug I lay down on the bench. 

The Babii scolded on with interrupt 
lion. Gradually, his voice softened. 
The memory of his earthen pot lost at 
Pundoah station returned to his mind-, 
and he said — “If I had that food 
me, this misfortune wo\ild not liave 
occurred,”— and so forth. I thought to 
myself that the man was half mad. 
By continually talking he chimed him- 
self ; then 1 recognised by tin) sounds 
i hat he was preparing ids hookah ; then 
lie smoked. 1 covered my face with 
my rug and tried to sleep, but sleep 
would not come. Madan Babu pro- 
longed his smoke. 

At length the train stopped at 
Asaiisole. bittiin ds head out of 
windiiw, lie called ^'i'hujo'ass} ! O 
('haf^ra^is} i” 

A man approached and was asked — 
‘'(/an you tell me the hour ?” 

‘'Half-past eleven, Sir” — the man 
•mswered. 

‘‘When will the train reach Mad- 
liupnr ?” 

“At twelvc.o clock. ' 

J retied ed - “The man is so angry 
"illi me tliat until I leave the train — 
^niUl he has got rid of the sinner — he 
<i«umot rest.” 

Tile train started. A little later 
1 hilt the touch of a hand on my rug. 
“^‘ulananda Babu — wake up i” 


My name not being Sadananda, 1 

took no notice. 

■ 

“Brother i Sit up, they say we 
approach Madliupur. Get up i get 
up 1 ” 

1 threw the rug from my face. 

“Brother, are you angry ?” 

1 bat Lip -aiifl said, drily — “Have 
you a monopoly of auger ?” 

Gently ijatting me on my l)ack, tlie 
old man said — “Do not be angry. I 
am an old man. If a couple of words 
are said, do we need quarrel further ” 
1 am a hot-tempered man, and 1 fan- 
cied the fault was all on your side. 
Forgive me.” 

It struck me that this was truly 
the man's nature. He had said — “I 
fancied the fault was all yours,” and it 
was evident lie still thought some of 
the blame was mine- if not all. But 
the old man’s tones were so grntle and 
pitiful, that my former auger against 
him departed. 1 smiled in sign of re- 
couciliatioii, Madan Babu said — “If 1 
Were to tell you fully why I do not eat 
oranges you would comprehand.” 

Madan Babu’s eyes were clouded ; 
after some coughing, he said— “Will 
you listen ?” He spoKo in a very low 
tone. 

“Say on,”— I said. 

He began — “it is now 1 wciiiy years 
since I killed a man.” 

I shivered. Killed a man *r*” 
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“Murdered i Oertainly. That is 
called murder. Listen { In the Deooin- 
ber of a curtain year 1 went to Qalcutta 
to make purchases, with a view to 
giving niy eldest daughter in marriage 
in January. I alighted at a boarding 
house used by college students. There 
was no vacancy in any room except 
in one occupied by a fever patient, 
llis brother-in-law shared it with him. 
Tlie sister’s husband’s name was Kedar, 
the brother-in-law was named Praliodh. 
Kedar was a man from East Bengal, 
of about twenty-two years. Prabodh 
was two or tliree years younger. Pra- 
l)odh neglected attendance at College, 
and assiduously nursed his brother-in- 
law. Hour by hour he gave him bis 
physic, took his tomx>uraturu, pressed 
his head and limbs, and rose several 
times in the night to attend to him. 
For some days the patient was very 
restless, then there came a day of ease. 
The fever visibly decreased. 1 was to 
return home on the evening of that 
day. In the morning 1 had bought a 
hundred oranges in Madliab Babu’s 
basK-ar. 1 said to Prabodh — ‘As there 
is a sick man here, would it be 
prudent to store the oranges in this 
room ?’ Prabodh said — ‘Oh, it doesn’t 
matter at all, just place them on one 
side.* 1 placed oranges there and went 
again to the baza r. Prabodh suing 
his brother-in-law, somewliat better, 
went to his class after many days of 
absence. Returning to the lodgings in 
the evening I saw tliat destruction had 


come upon us. Alone in the chamber 
and unable to resist the temptation, 
Kedar had eaten voradously of the 
oranges, and was now in a raging fever. 
I pnt away the thought of returning 
home, and stayed to nurse the patient. 
With the money intended for my dau- 
gltMior’s marriage expenses, I called in 
the most experienced physicians to be 
found in Calcutta. Fasting and sleep- 
less I nursed him tlirough three days 
and nights, but in vain, wo could not 
save him.” — And the old man fall 
silent. 

I had sat like a statue listening to 
the mournful story. Without, greal 
darkness reigned ; the train sped fast. 
The light in the lamp above was dying, 
the wick was cumbered with sool. In 
the dead of night wo two living boingy 
sat in the compartn)ent. 

Throwing off a deep sigh, I said 
“How are you to blame for that ? Von 
didn’t do it with intention ; especially 
as the brother-in-law- when you asked 
him—” 

’“The brothor-in law was a boy. I 
was of the age of his fatiter. 1 f lie 
mado a mistake, had I the right to act 
upon it V” 

“It was a very sorrowful matter ■’ 

I said — “but that you should blame 
yourself so severely is entirely wrong. 
A sin is measured not by its results, 
but by the intention of the doer.” 

Madan Babu said, in fooble toncs- 
“1 cannot console myself with that 
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argument. I am responsible. If you 
had seen Prabodh’s grief [ He said 
they were five brothers and one sister. 
This one aster— so much beloved — of 
oboutlS years, was the victim of this 
calamity. My own daughter was then 
thirteen. I went liome and gave her 
ill marriage, but I could not look her 
in tlie face. When 1 looked at lier, 
tlie tliougbt of the other maiden, whose 
Iui])pine8s I had destroyed, clouded my 
mind.” 

Thu train slackened speed ; we luid 


arrived at Madhupur. What consola- 
tion C(>ul4 1 offer to the old man ? 
“Madan Gopal Babu’* — I said — “it is 
in vain that you blame yourself. Tdfe 
and death are in the hands of the Al- 
mighty — not in those of man. Do yon 
not believe in our sacred writings f” 

Madan Gopal Babii replied not. 
Ilis eyes were wet. 

Thu train stopped. Thu sleep-ladun 
Khalasis called feebly — “Madhupur { 
Madhupur (” — I saluted Madan Gopil 
Balm and alighted. 





BY S. TC. GTJHA 1^. So. (f5ali.) 

CHAPTER XIV. 

klsie einbs out. 


Mr. Dugal.* 1 Have only ftvo 
dollars left ; 1 cannot give you that 
because I must keep it for my 
expenses.” 

“But, Elsie, we need that five 
dollars to oxhibit our picture to the 
releasing companies and we need it 
right now because ' I am going to 
exhibit it tonight,” replied tlie 
heartless Uegal. 

•‘Why don’t you get wnue one 
else to pay for that ?” 

•‘Everv one oi us is broke \ we 
haven’t earned a cent in five weeks.” 

“T know it — nobody had ; every- 
body was working with the company.” 
“That’s the reason I have to take your 
last five, Elsie. Don’t you worry. If 
you really need any money just ask 
me and I will see that you don’t 
suffer. Our picture >vill be sold in p 
few days and we’ll all have money.” 

‘‘Well, I—” 


“Didn’t yon go into pictures to gel 
work ?” 

“Yes, b\it I couldn’t gel. a job. it 

seemed and now — she almost broke 

down. "Well, here is ilio five dollars 

I drew this jiiorning. 1 have only 

fifty cents ill tlio bank now and fifty 
% 

cciit« ill niy poekcjt. ” 

“Thai’ll koop vim until you ran 
MUCuTo a juh.” 

“How can this lililu hit oF monov 
keep mo until I »;ot work v How do I 
know when Til lind a job V” 

“Why, you’ll ijot a place tomorrow 
)uormiU($. Cro out to the Kox studio. 
1 hoar thoy’ro takiuji; “(lloopatra ' 
with Thoda Bara and that tlio\'ru 
usiug lots oF extras.” 

“Yos, I hoard that, too. 1 wont 
thoro yosiorday and saw Mr. Glo'‘*J‘ 
and, as usual, ho said ‘Nothing doini;- 
He never gives mo a job, any wa\ I 
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bate to look at him — he looks like a 
scoundrel |” 

‘"Why don't you see the assistant ? 
He might give you a chance. Macki's 
the assistant and he’s a good fellow. 
He talks nice to everybody.” 

‘‘Yes, 1 know him : he talks nice 
to everyone, all right and promises them 
all sorts of jobs — but his memory 
is very short 

“Well, go sec him, anyway, and 
use every trick possible 1o get a job, 
because, until our picture is sold we 
won’t l»ave a cent. I may have to 
borrow some money irom you yet, I 
won’t be able to go job-h unting mysels 
until I can do something with this 
picture,” 

“Well, [ shall try my best.” 

•■(to with Cleo— she will show you 
how to get a job. She is very good, 
I. like her enormously.” 

“I don’t think she’s working either. 
I. saw her yesterday at the rine Arts ; 
that's her rendezvous. 8he doesn’t 
care much for money, anyway. She 
gets hers every week.” 

“Yes, she is wise in everything. 
‘She caught a rich husband, got rid 
of him easily and now gets alimony. 
Will you tell her to see me if you run 
across her f ' 

“Ooriainly. 

“All right, Elsie. So long for the 
present, I havo to to s‘V' an 


exhibitor. I'H lot you know every- 
thing” . 

This coversation took place between 
Elsie and Degal four days after the 
picture had been finished. The film 
was finished and cut and now the 
problem was to exhibit it. It was an 
extra good picture and the company 
was good enough to possess plenty of 
money to advertise it, might bring 
big returns. Even a poor picture, by 
advertising, often brings a splendid 
returns. One very seldom finds a 
genuine criticism of a picture in the 
newspapers because that would not 
be good newspaper business. 

Next morning, following the 
advice of Degal, Elsie went to the 
Fox Studio and saw Mack who 
“tjilked with lier pleasantly” and told 
her to see him two days later ; lie 
might use her in the mob scene 
which would be taken in two or throe 
days. From the Fox Studio she 
walked to many other studios and 
would up at the I’Hne Arts where she 
mot Oleo and gave her the massage 
from Degal. Clesoe seemed greatly 
flattered at the message. 

Elsie was very tired, having walked 
such a distance, but it could not have 
been helped for she had no car faro, or 
at least could not spare it. That day 
she took no breakfast. She became 
very hungry and longed for a good 
dinner but her means would not per- 
mit him to buy it. “T econo- 
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raise,” she thought, bitterly. I must 
fast for several days. The«tirae is 
coming when I’ll have money to throw 
away but L must he satislied now with 
five cents for douglmuts and five cents 
for a bottle of milk.” That was her 
dinner that day. She went home at 
four o’clock and a few minutes after 
her arrival slie received a call from 
Degal who wanted lier to have din- 
ner with him, She acctipted because 
she did not have enough money to buy 
a dinner for herself. She went to 
dinner with him Imt refused to go to 
the show. It did not sound good to 
her for tlie man who took her last 
cent and who had admitted that he 
was “l)roke” to ask her to a show after 
having spent considerable mony for 
a wine supper. VVlien she accepted the 
invitation to dinner she Hiought that 
Degal wanted her to take her to dinner 
only to provide her with a good meal, 
but when she saw that he took lier to 
a high-priced tavern, in spite of his 
protest, and also ordered expensive 
wines, her feelings changed. Degal 
drank heartily of tlie wine but she did 
not touch it. 

‘"Elsie, if you don’t want to go to 
a show, don't go home so soon ; wait un- 
til Oleo comes ; she said she’d be a 
little late.” 

“No, 1 can’t wait— Tm not feciling 
very well tonight. Let me go home. 
Oleo will keep you company^ She’s 
more pleasand than T am, anyway ” 


“All right [ It’s fruitless to urge 
you -I’ve found that outi” 

"By the way, Mr. Degal, I forgot 
to ask you about the picture. Ilow 
did the exhibitor like it ?” 

“Well, I couldn’t show it to him 
tonight because he was so damned busy 
he couldn’t afford a minute’s time 
before tight o’ clock. 1 didn’t want to 
wait that long. Morever, I liad Tnade 
an engagement with you and Gleo ; and 
I couldn’t lose your company. For 
that thing [” 

“Mr. Degal. you ought to know 
that 1 am down to my last. cent. 1 
need money very badly. Why didn’t 
you wait and get the decision of the 
exhibitor r” 

“If you are broke,” said Degal 
with a sneer which ho meant for a 
smile, “it’s your own fault. A beau- 
tiful girl like you has no business 
being broke.” 

"But r am broke, Sir, tliat’s all i. 
I must liave money by to-morrow 

“I could give you some money if.’' 
He leaned over and whispered soniet - 
ing in her ear. 

Elsie looked at him for half a 
minute before she replied. 

can not talk with you, Mr. 
Degal. You are talking nonsoiisc i 
5fou must be drunk.” 

“I am not drunk, Elsie ; except with 
the thought of you j [ want you «br 
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rnysttlf ! That’s why I InTited you 
toni^'Iit - to tell you this i” 

In spite of her previous expe- 
riences with luau, Elsie was so shoc- 
ked to hear him talk like this that 
she knew not wliat to say. If she had 
answered him at all she would have 
received a still more insultiu{j; reply so 
she thought it hotter leave him at ouce. 
Her hope to get any money immediately 
from tlie sale of the picture 
vanished from her mind. More- 
over, a very unpleasant thought occur- 
red to her ; Perhaps the rogue would 
never give lier any money unless she 
t(M> gave herself up to him i However, 
site knew that tliere were witnesses to 
the fact that the incture was taken 
witli her money, lie could not possibly 
cheat iier out of it ! All these tho- 
uglits well nigli overcame lier. 

A few Jiiiuutes after Elsie’s depar- 
ture Cloo arrived and Joined Uegal, 
sharing food and drink with him, and 
also ordering more wine. 

“Wliat brand of cigarette do you 
smoke, Oleo ?” smiled Degal. 

Well, I’m used to tho philip 
Morris.” 

‘‘fiet mo ordered some for you. By 
the way, I’m dead broke i I forget 
myself. I haven’t enough dorgh to get 
through this meiil decently. Hello, 
waiter i Bring us box of Philp Morris 
cigarettes ’’ 

“Don’t worry about a little thing 


like that, Degal. I have plenty. I got 
ray regular alimony from that rascal 
this morning.” 

“Cleo, you’re a darling He leaned 
over and kissed her. Inwardly she 
was pleased althougli pretending to 
resent his action, 

“Don’t you do that again i” she 
protested, mockingly. “[ went to keep 
my dignity. I’m ready to do anything 
in my own apartment but in a place 
like this ic’s out of the question (” 

“Oh, Very Hrell j it’s all right, 
though nobody can see us here. Don’t 
you like the Bohemian life V” 

“I’m as good a Bohemian as any- 
body. You know r enjoy all this.” 

“Then come on, have another 
drink i” 

“Xo I can't take hnother drop i 
I’d got drink as a fool and I don’t 
want to get drink in a cafe. I have 
a little self respect.” 

“To Hell with yourself respect [ 
Nobody can see us j Como on t* 

“No, Degal. it wouldn’t do. You 
are talking too loud i Don’t do that ; 
People can’t see \is liere, it’s true, but 
they can hear us. If any of my 
acquaintances sliould hear my voice 
hero— and me drink ! Good night { 
They might only laugh about it now 
but later on they would talk about 
it in an unpleasant way and you 
know it.” 
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Seems to me you’re getting to be 
like that damned Elsie i” , 

“Talk low I What’s the matter with 
her ?’’ 

“Oh, I wanted her to bo a sport - 
but she refused, point blank 

“What more do you expect from a 
girl like her f She comes from a farm. 
She has no education, no refinement, 
knows nothing of society. She ought 
to be on the farm lioeing cabbages. 
This is no place for her. 1 simply liate 
to have to associate with a girl like 
her,’’ 

“You are right, she is a low class 
dame all right— but, by God, she is 
beautiful f’ 

“Beautiful t An artist like you to 
call her beautiful i My dear sir, I 
have studied art thoroughly and I 
know what beauty is. A ‘beauty’ like 
her*can only shine in the cabbage held. 
She would be a groat study, standing 
with a hoe in her hand. She simply 
can not assodate with people like us { 
She doesn’t know how. She cannot 
dress, she cannot even walk with dig- 
nity. 1 am ashamed to have over 
worked with her j” 

“I made a mistake in giving her the 
lead, Gleo. I see now tliat you would 
have done much betthr.” 

“You not only made a mistake but 
you made a fool of yourseli i (low 
could you have done it^ an artist 
like you ; She is worth nothing in any 


part — not even in a mob scone. Shu 
is only At for the kitchen and the gar> 
den. Why doesn’t she go back where 
she belongs?” 

“Lisien, Gleo j This is between you 
and me - and for Heaven’s sake keep 
it to yourself { I’m going to get her 
out of this comiiany. You are going 
to gut the lead.” 

“How can you do that f Hasn’t 
she practically tinaucod the comjiany ?” 

“I know, but wo had no written 
agreement. Shu can’t hold us. We 
will all stand together in this business. 
We all know that that girl is not an 
actress. Thu only thing wo will do 
will bo to give her back her forty-live 
hundred — tliat is, if she keeps her 
mouth shut. Otherwise she will gut 
nothing i” 

“Quite an idea, Degal - quite idea ! 
By the way; what did the exhibitor say 
about the picture ?” 

‘‘He hasn’t soon it yet. The only 
possible objection he can have to it 
will be Elsie’s acting, but that will 
largely bo covered by my actions - so 
wo needn’t worry about soiling the 
picture,” 

“Oh, I’m not worrying, I’m simply 
asking you. Well, I must move to- 
ward homo— it’s gutting late.” 

“All right. Remember, girlie. I’m 
broke and- 

“Never mind. 1 toll you l Waiter, 
the bill, please.” 
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Shu paid thu waiter, tipjied Itim 
genurously and tbuy both left thu cafe. 

"Well, good night, Oleo.” 

“Wliat’s the matter with you, 
Ilugal ? I thouglii you wore going 
with me?” 

“Now, Oleo, you know I’m broke 
and T hare to be lIolliKh good to the 
wife — otherwise she will ‘cut me off 
without a penny’. Shu’s an uii- 
•rreatful wretch. She will never 
understand wliat a sacrifice I made 
when I married lier.” 

“That's always thu case with these 
lew class women. Same thing with 
your leading lady ; she always talks 
wilh me as if she were my equal ! 
She ought to have sense enough to 
see that I’m a lady. I'll mention that 
to her S' me day— .watch mo f' 

Don't meutiou her name to mu any 
more [ By the way, can you lend me 
a little money, dear f’ 

“Surest thing you know [ What 

do you want 'i Here’s a tive. That’s 
about all 1 liave with me.” 

“That’s more than enough, thank 
you. 6oo<l night — see you tomorrow f’ 

They dujiarled, each going a 
different way. 

“1 must keep in touch with her 
and he damned good to her i” mused 
Begal. “She’s a good sport — and 
•ilio's not bad looking, either. Damn 
that Elsie [ I’ll got her yet, the 
huzay 1 She will be flat by tomorrow. 


and very quiet in the studio, too. 
Leading Iqdy . Bah j What’s she 
going to do ? She must oat, she must 
have her laundry and money for room 
rent. Whore is she going to got it T 
Shu must give in unless she intends 
to fast and get turned out of her 
rooming house. That’s the condition 
to gut a girl in when you want to 
cure her vanity. My name is Dogal 
and I’ve handled plenty of the little 
missies, I know. I’ll win her yet 
— watch Legal [ Oh, I am broke, of 
course, hut that’s no matter. I’ll get 
hold of enough money to keep her 
satisfied. Shu doesn’t need much. 
I’ll get a few dollars from wife every 
week. I’m going to be good that 
little woman until U get on my feet. 
She will think I'm turning good i 
Then there is Gleo. She is good for a 
few bucks a week, too. Soon as my 
pictui*e is sold I’ll be rich as Croosul 
Even if I fail to sell the picture by 
that time Elsie will be used to this 
life. She will support mu handsomely ! 
Shu is bi^autiful and she will bring 
in a pile of money when I got her 
started.” 

Thus absorbed in thought Legal 
entered his home — a little three 
room cottage. 

“You arc home, Edward f said 
Mrs. Degal who was just prejiariiig 
to retire. “How strange it seems f 
1 can't remember a single night when 
you came homo at ten.*’ 
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“Yes, darling, l» know I have 
neglected you very mucji of late, 
hut 1 am ftnding out that there’s no 
place like homo. I really want to 
stay at home more when it is 
possihle.’’ 

“Well, it makes little difFerenco 
to me now,” she answered. My heart 
is growing callous, Edward. I cannot 
help it. I must get along with you 
somehow until— the end.” 

“Don’t talk that way, sweetheart j 
Prom now on T will he your slave i 
I know my faftilts — hut I love you, 
I love you i” He kissed her very 
tenderly, “fjot mo comb your hair. 
Don’t ho so cold to mo i I can’t 
blame you, though — it is my fault i 
Will you forgive mo and he pleasant 
— as you are with your cu8h)mers at 
the store ? Think of me a customer 
of your love, who has so long 
neglected it, like a brute i Will you 
do that ? Oan’t we he happy again as 
at the beginning ?” 

“Darling,” she replied, “I forgive 
you every day and pray for you every 
night. I know your weakness and it 
seems you are involved in it that 
you cannot escape.” 

“Oh, my Sweetheart i How happy 
I am tonight | You are a goddess 
—and 1 am a brute \” 

This last sentence cauiu from his 
innermost heart, which '..as clianged 
for the time being. Tliis was not 
merely sweet talk to extract money 


from her. This feeling, however, 
would not last long, because the 
other side of his character bad too 
strong a hold upon him. lie embraced 
and kissed her again and ‘again with 
the true emotion of a lover, and with 
true repentance for liaving neglected 
an angel, for an angel she was. Shu 
could not reply because her eyes 
were filled with tears, “the dew 
drops of the heart.” She only kissed 
him over and over again. A great 
part of that night she spun in liappy 
meditation. In the future she was 
going to he liappy because he had 
promised tliat he would be true, lie 
had repented and asked forgiveness. 
She did nut desire that he should 
work and support her — she only 
wanted his love. She earned enough 
money to support them both. 8liu 
thought of a few futuro plans. 8hL 
would remodel his life, she would 
make him all over again. Shu wont 
to sleep and dreamed of her wedding 
day. 

It was Very warm. Elsie went tn 
bud but could not sleep. Thu heat was 
intense — and, besides, the ugly tho' 
ughts kept pounding at the door of her 
brain. Thu thoughts wore of Dugal 
and the company and about her 
future. 

“No, T will not write David i"r 
money or help,” she thought. “I know 
ho would bo glad to do anything 'or 
mo but I would rather take a pasiti'® 
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au houseniaid than to write him. I 
am strung and liealthy and I know how 
to cook. I would bo able to get that 
Kort of work uasily enough. Still, I 
don’t think I’ll have to do that, 1 may 
gut a good job in the pictures yet. The 
picture will bring money, sure— though 
just when, nobody knows. Besides, I’ll 
have a hard time getting the money 
out of Dogal. Jle is a scoundrel. 
Now, I have found out i lie wants 
me fur hu unstress. He has wanted 
nothing else of mo. I would rather 
(lie tlian be the mistress of any man 
iiud especially of a scoundrel like him. 
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Every girl thinka him the nicest man 
on the lot. Ho behaves very nicely, of 
course— oh, so very nicely. These girls 
are strange creatures. They think, to 
shine of actresses, it is necessary to be 
like tliat ; I don’t believe it. I believe 
the contrary. I can not let him know 
tliat I have found nut his intentions 
for then it will be hard for me to get 
money. I’ll try to be very pleasant to 
him. But still, I must be careful be- 
because I have found out his weakness. 
1 know — oh, I know i — that he wants 
most is — mo i” 

(7'o bt' mu I i lined) 
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Itihasmala. 

BY DR. W.CARKY. 


The following storioii have been 
translated from the ‘rtihasmala’ by 
Dr. W* Carey, which was printed in 
1H12 at the Serampur press. Written 
in Bengali, there are altogether IHO 
short stories in this hook, collected, 
as the author says, from various 
sources. Dr. Carey lived at a time 
when our Vernacular prose literature 
was in the making and cosequeutly 
there are many quaint expressions in 
the book which perhaps offer problems 
to philologists for solution. Thu stories 
remind us of those we read in .'Esol’s 
fables and couched, as most of them 
are, in a very simple style, full of 
homour, the book does credit to the 
author. But apart from the merits 
of the stories, the speeial importance 
of the book, lies in the industrious 
and savant-like theroparament of the 
author wliose assiduity to master our 
language in its infant stage is really 
admirable and offers a striking 
contrast to the present day tern- 
paramont of the^ European residents 
of our land, many of whom live a 
pretty long time in Bengal and go 
back to their country, as ignorant of 
our Vernacular literature, which has 
rinoe been highly improved, as when 


they first set their feet on these showus. 
In Ills history of the Bengali Tjauguage, 
literature Dr. Dineschandm Sen has 
given a detailed account of the life 
and tt'ork of Dr. Carey and I 
refrain from writing anything more 
on the subject liere. 

The stories lliat I have been 
translated are some «)f the best oiMsfr 
that could he deciphered from the 
worm-eaten copy of the hook tliat 1 
possess. I have abbreviated they have 
been a little so as to adopt 
them to the modern taste and this has 
been done scrupulously in keu])ing 
with the spirit of llio originals.- • 

Once upon a time there lived a 
powerful inouarch on earth, wlm 
used to treat his subjects as kindly as 
his own sous, and they were never 
unhappy under liis fostering care. 
Once it so liappeued that two 
desperados entered his kingdom and 
began to rob its ])e(*plc. One night 
when in pursuit of their dotetalile 
proiestdon, they wore arrested by a 
number of watchmen wlio hauled 
them up Iwforo the court. There 
the king ordered his ‘Kotwaf 
to behead the rascals. The ‘Kotwal’ 
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led the accused to the execution ground 
and put one to death at once. But 
when the other accused was on the 
point of being beheaded, he addressed 
the 'KotowaV and said, tliat, he 
possessed a wonderful power of which 
none else had any knowledge and that 
if he thus perished, the art would die 
with him. He, therefore, asked the 
odicer to inform the king tiiat he 
wanted to eonlide the secret of his 
power to his Majesty, before his death. 
The kotowal related the story to the 
king who ordered the thief to his 
presence, and on his ajipeai'ance asked 
him, what secret he had to toll him. 
The guilty man replied, “O, king, I 
will unfold to you the secret of grow- 
ing golden paddy ; but first of all a 
goldsmith may be ordered to make 
some artificial paddyseeds of gold. 
These were quickly made and given to 
the accused, who then told the monarch 
that those seeds would yield golden 
paddy if sown by such a person as had 
never stolen any tiling in all his life and 
tlien directly addressing the king said, 
“You are the monarch of this ro<ilm 
and must have never stolen anything 
—so please sow them in a solitary place 
ill your garden within the enclosure 
of your palace.” The king replied, 
“When a mere boy I stole my father’s 
money and spent it without his 
knowledge.” The thief then asked the 
king to get them sown by his queen, 
queen, however, had a similar 
to tell and was not therefore 
12 


qualified to perform the task. The 
accused then asked the king to find out 
some one from among his courtiers 
who might satisfy the necessary con- 
dition hut to his great disappointment 
the king found that there was none 
among them possessing the requisite 
quaUficatlons, ail having stolen the 
money in one way or the other. 

The thief now asked the king why 
in the circumstances he was sentenced 
to death for stealing. 

The king was highly pleased with 
the man’s extraordinary cleverness and 
ajipoiuted him a minister in his court. 

( 2 ) 

A pious man ouce proceeded to a 
town namod Sadhupur (lit. a town 
peopled by men of piety) for trade. 
On his way he felt thirsty and without 
fiinding any trace of iiuman habita^ou 
around him entered a dense forest 
near by and began to wander about 
in quest of water. There he mot a 
man shortly after and asked him who 
he was and where he lived. The man 
replied “My name is Khaleswar (lord 
of the cheats) and 1 live at Sadhupur." 
The traveller felt delighted to meet the 
man from whom he expected to obtain 
necessary information regarding trade 
possibilities at Sadhupur, wliore ho 
was going and asked him why he was 
there all alone in that fearful forest. 
“I come here everyday”, repliad 
Khaleswar “in the hope of being killed 
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by tigers, bears, liyeua and other wild 
auinials.’' 

Our traveller enquired why he was 
so anxious to destroy himself. 

In explaining the reason, Khaleswar 
said, ‘‘If these animals kill me and get 
a taste of human blood they will at 
once enter ihe town and kill all other 
men there.” 

The reply clearly showed wiiat 
sort of good neighbours these people 
of Sadhupur were and he forthwith 
retraced his steps giving up his idea 
of going to that place. 

( 3 ) 

Once upon a time Pratapaditya, 
the King of Bengal, said jocously to 
Maheswar, his court*wit, that he had 
in the preceding night dreamt a cu- 
rious dream wherein he saw tliat both 
of them had fallen from the lieight 
oi'^Ms palace into two large vats — the 
vat in wliich he fell was full of curds 
but the other one in which his wit had 
the misfortune to fall contained night- 
soil. The wit folded his palms togetlier 
and replied in alls eriousuess, *My lord, 
what a wonderful coincidence, for your 
slave too had dreamt a similar dream 
lastnight— the falling of the King in 
a vat containing curds and myself in 
another full of hinman exertion — but 
in my dream there wavS thio especia- 
Hty that when after the fall wo rose up, 
your Royal Highness began to lick my 
person and myself that of your ma- 
gesty^s” 


The King was delighted at his cour- 
tier^9 readywit and rewarded him with 
handsome presents. 

( t ) 

There lived a foolish weaver, at 
Santipur with his wife, equally stupid. 
One day the weaver went to the niar- 
ket and returned home with three 
small fishes and made them over to his 
wife who asked her husband how was 
she to divide them between themselves. 
The weaver replied that as he had to 
take the trouble of going to the market 
and buying them, he would eat two. But 
his wife would not agree with him as 
she said, slie too would have to cook 
them, which would mean seme amount 
of trouble on her part and held thai 
slie would take two instead, in coiisc' 
queuce of tiiis disagreement, it was 
decided that he or she who would speak 
first inust take one. The weaver 
then h(*gan to weave cloth and his 
wife to cook. TJiree or four days 
passed away bui none uttered a 
a syllable for fear of being obliged to 
eat only one fish. Hunger at last re- 
duced tliem to a state of lifelessness 
hut still speechless they kept their res- 
pective seats. 

A. dozen of his kinsmen who lived 
in trie neighbourhood and discovered 
thejn in tliat condition, took then* for 
persons from whom life had long de- 
parted and rapped them with 
and carried thorn to the cremation 
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ground. Each of them was then pla- 
ced on a separate iiyro and still none 
spoke. But when their kinsmen were 
about to kindle the ))yres, the weaver 
gave a horrible siiriek, and cried aloud 
in a dreadful voice ‘1 will eat one.” 
llis kinsmen fled in terror to the neigh- 
bouring village thinking tiiat it was 
the voice of a ghost that they had 
Iieard— and when they were at a swife 
distance from the cremation ground 
they thought that the ghost must have 
eaten one of them according to what 
tlioy had heard him say. They then 
began to count themselves and on do- 
ing so found their number reduced by 
one as each when counting omitted to 
reckon himself in making up the total. 
They tliereupoti sot up a loud lamenta- 
tion. A sepoy who was then passing 
that way, asked them why they were 
all weeping. On being told the reason, 
lie laughed a jolly laugh — and said he 
would give them back whom they Inid 
lost. 

This lie did by counting them in 
accordance with the mathematical 
rule. 

( •”* ) 

Once upon a time there lived a Bania 
of the name of Dhana Datta. lie had 
a friend, named llaridatta, who was his 
own casteman and as poor as he was 
rich. Moved by compassion at the 
wretched condition of his poor friend, 
Uliana Datta once addressed him and 
sjiid ‘'My friend I propose to give you 


a lac of Rupees to deal in gold on con- 
dition that you return me the capital 
advanced keeping the profit of the 
business to yourself. This condition 
being agreed upon Dhana Datta made 
over the money to his friend, 
who bought gold with it and stored it 
in a strong room in Ids friend’s house 
but kept the key with hiDiself . 

Soon after, Uari Datta began to 
remove the gold secretly little by little 
till at last he completely, emptied the 
room filling it with copper coins occu- 
pying an e([ual space. 

Now, one day Hari told his friend 
that he expected a large profit^ if the 
gold could ilien bo put to sale and asked 
him to order his men to accompany 
him to the strong room from which it 
was to be removed and sold in the mar- 
ket so that he might, as luid previously 
been arranged, rciiay his debts, keep- 
ing the profit to himself. Accoiujia- 
nied by Dhana Datta’s men Uari Datta 
proceeded to the strong room, and 
as the doer w'as tiling open and they 
entered the room, they were all taken 
by surprise at the strange discovery of 
the metamorphosis of gold into copper. 
Dhana Dalla, however, took the re- 
port calmly, appearing seemingly to 
atlributo the loss to what they under- 
stood by ‘fate.’ 

A few days after Dhana Datta 
asked his friend to bring his sou to 
him, as he said, he wanted to see him. 
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When Uaii brought hu eon, Ubana 
Datta led him into the interior of his 
mansion tolling his friend that his wife 
too was willing to see his son. After 
a brief while, he came back to his fri- 
end — ^but all alone. Not seeing his son 
following his friend, llari J)atta en- 
quired as to where iiis son was. To 
this address he received nothing but 
vague and ovaidve reply. But he went 
on repeating his enquires about him 
continuously till at last at the close of 
the day Ubana Datta asked him to fol- 
low him to wherd, lie said, he would 
presently find his son if he desired to 
see him. Hari Datta was then led into 
a room, hard by, and there x)ointing to 
a monkey inside the room, Dhana 
Datta said, “There is your son, my 
friend, look, he lias been changed into 
a monkey.” Jlari Datta incredulously 
repjied — ^”Jlow can a man lie transfor- 
med into a monkey ? Is it ever possi- 
ble ?” 

“One must be frank and sincere,” 
said DhanaDatta, “in dealing with a 
rancerc and well meaning friend— but 
not so with a traitor. If gold can bo 
changed into copper what wonder if 
a man be transformed into a monkey.” 

Uari Datta got hack his sou but it 
cost him all the gold that he liad trea- 
cherously appropriated to himself. 

( 6 ) 

In a wild forest there lived a lion 
with his consort. The couple were 
very unhappy for not having any issues. 


Once a bitch who was crying found 
her way into the forest, met the lioness 
and a friendship sprung up between 
them and, agreeing with each other, 
they began to live together on friendly 
terms. A short time after tho bitch 
gave birth to a dog and died immediate- 
ly after. Tbe lioness was drawn by 
affection to the now-bom dog in con- 
dderation of his forlorn coudilion and 
having herself no issues, adopted him, 
with the permission of her husband. 
By and by the dog grew up into a 
clever animal and became ferodous. 

Sometime after the lioness gave 
birth to a lion. On the second day of 
his birth his {larents took him to a 
forest with their foster son to seize 
animals and to appease their hunger. 
The cub captured an elcpliant and 
having torn ox>un its breast sucked its 
blood. But the dog kept close to his 
parents and satisfied his hunger with 
what they left for him after their 
dinner. Assuming a dignified air as 
an elder brotlier the dog asked the 
young lion what he had eaten. The 
cub jiut him the same question. Thu 
dog replied that he had jMrtaken of 
plenty of meat left for him by his 
I>arunts. Thu cub said, “Oh brother, 
we are not satisfied with the refuse of 
others food. Wo eat what wo hunt 
ourselves. I sucked blood out of an 
elephant after I had killed it.” in 
this way tho youngster went on and 
the dog felt offended. Sick at heart, 
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bo returned to his parents, weaping 
bitterly and charging them with haring 
taught him, their eldest son, too little 
and his young brother a variety of 
useful arts, such as the killing of wild 
elephants etc. The lioness felt pity 
for the poor dog and said, “My boy, 
the second son is only two days’ old 
and not yet old enough for any train- 
ing. It is his nature to kill animals 
and to suck their blood — but for the 
matter of that you need not feel sorry. 
For with all your training and acconi- 
pUsbments you will never be able to 
master an equal degree of courage for 
the simple reason that you do not 
Iwlong to tliat species of animals whose 
special virtue lies in boldness and 
courage.” 

The reply disillusioned the dog of 
liis vanity and an exaggerated idea of 
his greatness. 

( 7 ) 

In Magadha there was a forest, 
known as Karaakabaua where a crane 
named Dirgliachanchu (long beak) lived 
with his family and children. Once 
a gander came to the tree (xxsupied by 
these cranes. On seeing him, they 
asked him who he was and where he 
came from. The gander replied, “My 
name is BAktaohanchu (scarlet colour- 
ed beak) and 1 bail from a delightful 
■dream of the southern province.” The 
m^nes asked agidn what things were 
available in that part of the country 


from which he came. The gander 
replied, “The stream whore I lived con- 
tains water as sweet as nectar, with 
lotuses of the colour of gold floating 
on the surface and witii four landing 
ghats, the steps of which are inlaid 
with diamonds, pearls, corals and other 
precious stones. On its banks there 
are beautiful flower gardens which 
include Mallika, Malati, Kadamba, 
Bakul, Tiabanga, Madhabilota and 
many other flower plants and creepers, 
yielding abundant flowers all the year 
round.” The cranes aSkod, “Is there 
no snail there ?” “None” he replied, 
upon which the mranes fell in a fit of 
loud laughter and ridiculed him. 

This illustrates the fools’ scope of 
appreciation. 

( ^ ) 

Once there was a King nain^ 
Gliandrasekliar who, for a long time, 
prayed to the Sun God for the boon of 
a son. Pleased with his earnest devo- 
tion the God appeared before him at 
last and said, “You should never have 
a son, but in recognition of 
your devotion, I will grant you a 
daughter.” 

In course of the following year the 
King got a boauiifu\ daughter and liis 
joy was groat. 

When the Princess attained her 
marriageable age the King asked his 
astrologers as to the future el liis 
daughter especially as to who would 
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marry her. One of Ihein proi)litisied 
that the Priucebs would die of snake- 
bite within the next boven days when 
another of them baid tliat blio would be 
married to a pauper named Padma- 
nava, who lived in that very city, a 
week after. Tlie King wab out of 
liimself in rage and said, “You have 
no knowledge of astrology at all. Liow 
could the Princess marry a pauper 
after a week if she was to die within a 
week ? After all, one can never 
guard against death but it is not so in 
regard to marriage. I will take every 
precaution to render tliose predictions 
absolutely inoperative.’^ He then 
ordered a tradesman of the city to 
banish Padmaiiava to .in inaccessible 
Island far off in the sea from where 
it would be impossible for him to 
return to the city. In obedience to 
^le royal orders the tradesman took 
Padnianava on board a ship, bound for 
a sea voyage, to Ccarry on trade, and 
leaving him alone in a small Island, 
set sail and left the shore. Now 
Padrnanava wandering hither and 
thither with no particular object in 
view came across a magniileent palace 
filled with every article of luxury and 
delicious dishes with a small but 
beautiful stream with silvery waters 
adjoining to it.* Presently a man 
came to him from within the palace 
and said “Come in, Sir. Have a bath 
in this Amrita Sarovar (lit. a pond of 
nectarian water) and enjoy yourself 
to your heart's content in this palace 


and I shall do anything for you that 
you will command me to perform. 
The pauper took a bath in the stream 
but lo, as soon as he touched the water 
he got a princely appearance. Cloth- 
ing himself in a rich dress, he partook 
of several dishes, and no longer he 
was a hungry beggar. 

TiCt us now return to the king's 
^lalace and see what steps were taken 
to prevent the princess from being 
killed by snake bite. 

The king built a strong house 
liaving no openings in it and appointed 
numerous sentinals to guard it day 
and night. There the princess 
was made to stay in company 
of a number of female attendants. 
The princess once told one of them 
that she had never seen a serpent and 
that she would lie glad to see one. 
The attendant thereupon drew a 
picture, resembling a snake which 
by the decree of the almighty, got lilo 
and bit tlie princess who died im me- 
diately after. The bereaved king 
following the custom, then current in 
the country floated the body of tlio 
princess on a boat in the river near 
bis city. 

Driven by a strong current the b(vit 
reached the shore where Padnianava 
was banished under orders of the kins* 
He was charmed with the exira- 
ordinary beauty of the princess and 
asked his people to bathe it in 
Amrita Sarohara. Curiously 
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prinoettB came back to life as soon as 
her body came in ioiich with tlie 
magic water of the silvery; stream and 
asked Padmanava who ho was and 
where she came. After lie liad given 
her the necessary oxjilanations, she 
was full of gratitude for him and 
ofFerred him her hands. Tliis was 
most gladly accepted and they wore 
married shortly after and lived to- 
gether happily for some time. 

One day the princess told her 
husband that she longed to go back in 
the midst of her own people for though 
there were in that lovely island enough 
of wealth and everything needed for 
her enjoyment, there was no society. 
Her husband agreeing with her started 
for the city and when they reached the 
shore tlie king, who had already heard 
everything from hearsay, hurried to 
thu spot to acconl them a hearty' 
welcome and on hearing thu story that 
his daughter and Padmanava iiad to 
tell him. he li.‘id nothing but admira- 
tion for them. 

The king was now convinced that 
it was impossible for a mortal to avoid 
the destiny. 

( 9 ) 

A poor woman had a jack tree 
within the compound of her humble 
cottage from which a thief had once 
stolen a big fruit. The woman lodged 
complaint against the unknown thief 
fo thu king who summoned all the 
inhabitants of the village to bis court 
and asked each and .every one of them 


whether he knew anything about the 
theft. But all of them shook their 
heads. The king then made them 
stand in several rows and told the 
woman, '‘Fiook, a small jack-plant is 
shooting out 1‘rom the head of the man 
who has stolen your fruit.” At this 
the man wIjo stole the fruit made him- 
self conspicious by touching the head. 

Thus caught by his own foolishness 
the thief was punished for his guilt 
and made to pay the price of the fruit. 

( ) 

In Karnaja, a city m the northern 
province, there lived an elepliaut, 
named 8atrudhwaja who dragged on 
an existence always in a state of 
drunkeness and was couseiiueutly 
almost always kept in chains. Once 
when crossing a highway*, a frog 
was I’rightened to see the elephant 
coining in the direction of the road and 
without being able to flee anywhereiSiSpjd 
himsell’ under a dry leaf. l'\)rtunately 
Ih; was saved as tiie elephant went 
away, just crossing the hiding without 
trampling the little thing under his 
feet. But overtaken by a di'oadful 
fear the frog long lay senseless in his 
hiding till at last he came to himself 
on hearing a man exclaim, “What a 
luige ole 2 )hant must have gone tbrougii 
this road causing suCh deep depressions 
on the dry soil.” The frog now came 
forwad to the man in all haste and 
said “Well, we quadrupeds, when walk, 
leave such signs on the soil.” 



Miscellany 


The craze of the moment is simplicity. 
Everybody is simplifying aunething or other. 
One lesirned professor has oven translated part 
of the Bible into everyday language. 

Now, T like to keep up with the times, so 
I’ve had a go at some ancient p<»etry myself. 

I started with old Omar Khayyam. He’s 
out of date when he writes the fotir lines 
beginning : 

“A Book of Verses underneath the Bough. 

A Jug of Wi'ie, a Loaf of Bread— and Thou.” 

Vm sure my version has ranch more mean- 
ing, and it’s really hotter poetry : 

‘“LY'On tin* d>nnp grass wo will spread onr macs, 
onch [Kiriiike of dainty little snacks, 
\A’hne’you wit. 1 up our little grarao])hone 
Ane we forget about the iriCfime-ttix.” 

Sliakospeare is another bad offender in 
this way. How we have put up with his old- 
fashioned phraseology^ and archaic words »» 
long, r ctin’t imagine. Compare the old 
version of “Friends” Komans, countrymen, 
lend me your ears” with my new and mridorn 
version : 

* « * « 

“Now, folks, gather round and listen hard, 

Old Ca'sar’s dead I’ve not a good word for him; 
But his old woman’s still alive and kicking. 
Would we could shove her in the cold clay, too, 
And Jet her be with Cfusar i” 

A very vast improvement I think | 


Again, take “All that glitters is not 
gold,” and see how much better it sounds put 
my way : 

“If a watch is labelled ‘Gold,* 

See it dost*n’t say, too, ‘Rolled.’ 

Othorwiw yOii may be ‘sold,’ 

So don’t believe the half you’re told.” 

I’m ton modest to i^nint the moral. Any 
way we must ])ass on. If you are a Scot you 
will know all about a gentleman called Mr. 
Robert Burns. Even if you are not a Scot yon 
will have heard about him, though you m.iy 
not know his petry. But most of all yii 
will have heard : 

“Is there f«>r honest [loverty, 

That hangs his head, and a’ that ?” etc. 

Very gooil seninnonts these, but the 
pros.sion is old-fashioned. Hero are the Siiinr 
.sentiments better put : 

“No matter how much cash you’ve got, 

If you arc a canny Scot, 

With a very little trouble, 

In England you will soon have double. 

For a* that and a’ that, 

Cnee I had a cool ten thou,’ 

And a’ that and a’ that 
Belongs to a Scotsman now.” 

♦ * • • 

And then there is the Inst verse of lh<* 
same poem. Burns .sai^f? 
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**Thon let us pray that come it may, 

As come it will for a' that. 

That sense and vrorth, o*or a’ earth, 

May bear the grcc, and a’ that.*, 

1 would translate this a little differently. 

1 take it to mean : 

‘ Tnevitablity — in thy doursome clutch, 

MountaiTis in the mist imm(»vable, 

Or Slime [loor sprite .... 

Lost ill the outer dark, 
Will bo, however, as is said afore. 

Til spite of ail that T^ife moans Life, and 
naught- but this." 

You see how simple Burns is when transl- 
afed into English ? 

Then theie is that touching little ballad, 
“Twinkle twinkle, little star.” If it were only 
I lilt in a wav better calculated to ap|)eal to the 
modern mind, it would have a world of mean- 
ing for us all. 

« * • • 

Robert Magill wrile.s in “Pearson’s Weekly." 
“If is certainly rather presumptuous to suggest 
that any mere human being can keep a cat. 
f*;ils are very su[iorior crertures, and if one 
e.iiidescrends to live in the house for which you 
pay rent, she behaves as though she keeiis yon. 
In fact, she despises you. 

You can tell that if ever you meet her in 
flu* street when you have your old clothes 
on. 

If she’s with any other cat she’ll refuse 
t>> recognise yon, and if you insist on claiming 

acijuaintaiice, you can ti>ll by the look she 
giv.'s you that if she could talk, and if it 
'vjisu’t too much trouble, she’d call a police- 
ni:in. 

After all, if you employed a {uirsoii to got 
yniir meals ready and make ymir bed, you 

18 


wouldn’t like that person to lift you up in the 
street and stroke you, would yon ? Neither 
does the cat. 

The cat is a small, furry animal, about the 
size of a cat, with a tongue like sandpaper, and 
pincushions instead of feet. Some Cats, like 
the Persian, are fluffy, whereas others are 
shingled all over. 

They all have sweet voices, and some are 
fitted with a valve amplifier and a li>ud- 
siicaker. 

The main use of cats is to catch mice, but 
they are Careful not to catch them all, in case 
they remove the justification for their own 
existence. • 

Cuts will eat meat and fish, if there is 
nothing else to be had, and they will drink 
milk if there is no cream. If there is, they 
will drink both. 

They are not greedy, reipnring Miily »nr 
meal a day, which starts at br» '’Vfast timi 
and finishes at breukfiist time next day, wit! 
intervals for sleeping. 

(^its resemble men in so far that they *"iui* 
nocturnal in their habits. They love to g.- 
out at night, although they don’t make si> 
much noise taking off their boot? when they 
come home late. 

They will spend hours I it iv. ting theni- 
sidves up to go out, but they are absent-mind- 
ed. I have known a black cat, seated on 
a rng of the same colour, to give herself a 
thirst that took a gallon nf milk to satisfy, 
bcc.ause she licked the rug all over under the 
impression that she was Vasliing hersidf. 

Cats are kind-hearted creatures, however. 
They do not really intend to h.arm canaries. 
They think the bird squeaks because it has ;i 
mouse in its inside, and their idea is to get 
the mouse out. Nothing disgusts a cat more 
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than to find, after she Tias unbuttoned a 
canary, that is contains nothing b^it bird. 

Cats are extremly intelligent., and if three 
or four of them are sitting on the garden wall 
broadcasting a cfmcc^rt, they take no notice •»f 
you if you pretend to throw anything valu- 
able at them, like a hairbrush. 'Phey g<» on 
singing. But if you show them a piece of 
coal, you couldn’t find a cat within ten miles 
if you combed the place j»ut 

Cats do not come and live with you for 
better or worse, like a wife nor do they give 
you a month’s notice when they intend to 

better themstdves, like a cook. 

■ 

If you insult a cat by giving her skimmed 
milk, she simply looks at you reproachfully 
and walks out. Five minutes later she’ll select 
another home, and walk in there, sit on the 
hearthrug, and proceed to wash herself. 

A clever cat can .so arrange raatf/ors that 
she has horn- s with several different families, 
.ch of which is under the impression that it 
is their own cat. When she i.s filling htu- 
eiygi^gements for lunch, the other }jeoplc fond- 
ly imagine th ^t she is out catching mice. 

(,’iit.M arc very dignified, and they resent 
practical jokes. We had a cat once that 
att'icked a clockwork mouse. To my dying 
d-ty I '.hall iutver forget the pained expre.s.sion.s 
on her face when the spring uncoiled in her 
inside. She shook the dust of our do(»rmat — 
and it was dusty— off her foot, and we never 
saw her again. 

She stayed with the two doors up 

on trial for a week, but she never caught any 
real mice.* She used to fick so much tiial 
they ran up lier legs, thinking she was a dock, 
and no cat could put up with that. 

It is never advisable to try to deceive your 
cat Tour dog will believe anything, but if 


you tell pussy thjit you’re sorry, but yni lost 
the catVraeat coming home in the Tube, she 
sniffs. She knows |)erfoctly well your greedi- 
ness overcame ycui, and you ate it yourself. 

Should you be fortunate enough to move 
into another house, be sure and take your cat 
with you when you inspect it. She may not 
think that the cat next door is nice to know, 
in which case you’ll have to choose between 
the house and your cat. 

Of late years cats have taken to going mi 
the films. They arc dazzled by the fame that 
has fallen to the lot of Felix. Cats all over 
America have left their fishbones to go to Los 
Angeles after a job, and T believe they have 
SjMtcial |)i>rLce dogs to regulate the (pie lies. 

or course, there an^ Society cats, who sell 
their self-respect for minced chicken on chin.i 
plates. Th(*v slee]) on silk cushions, and we.ir 
bows round tladr necks, and their ad(»riM;4 
mistresses are everlastingly nursing them- 
One lives next door t(» us, and my cut follow ^ 
it along the street, calling it names. iMuic 
a low-class cat, 

On the whole, if yon liehave yourself ami 
atttuid strictly t(» busines.s, yon may liio* 
your cat satisfaction, but it is hard wmk. 
Occasionally she will give you a litlle praise 
but don’t h^t it gid; into your laaid. No niaii 
is a hero to his cal. She knows too much. 

An unex[K'Cted result of the recent Hi.udi’ 
round the world was that one of the aviaiors. 
who was bald when he .startt'd, returned wi'li 
tjuite a luxuriant growth of hair On the ollu r 
hand, a fellow-aviator began to go bald dnrinv; 
the journe}’. 

Many a man has resigned himself tn I'fk*' 
ness only to find that some ipieer exfieri‘‘»<‘'' 
has resulted in giving him a new crop (»t I'''''’’ 
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A yonng Scottish minister was oxi^rimoii- 
tin^ with n magic lantern when the cylinder, 
containing coal-gas for lighting, exploded, and 
his fiice was badly scorched. Before the jusci- 
(hmt he was cpiite ])ald on the front of his head 
but after the explosion a new groth of hair 
ap[»eared. 

A miner who was blown np also found that 
(he shock produced a vigorous growth of hair 
«in his formerly bahl plate. 

Everybody knows that cutting the hair fre- 
quently strengthens it and induces new groAVth, 
hut few are aware that shaving the scalp will 
sometimes cause a meagre covering of “fluft*** to 
develop into a stiinly croji. 

A man who joined the Army late in life 
\\..s in thf? same coinjMiny as a very fussy officer. 
The private was nearly bald and trained his 
I'evv stands of hair across his head to hble the 
ilefieieiicy as much :i8 jnisaible. 

'I’ll is did not suit the officer, who insisted 
upon everybtidy having their hair clos(»-cropj>cd. 
In his annoyance, tht^ private persuaded a 
emiirade t<i shave his head absolut4]ily bare. 
Within a week nr two he found that new hair 
w.js growing all over his scalp. He c«»ntinu.'d 
with the sliaviiig and left the Army with a 
l.itrly good crop. 

MiMiical inon are constantly exjicrimeiiting 
with new cures for baldness. The fact that a 


diet of carrots is krhiwn to i:nprove a horse's 
coat gave a (foctor a cine on which to work. 

After a series of ex|)eriments, he now 
announces that bald people should eat plenty 
of root crops. Turnips, carrots, radishes, and 
onions, he says, all contain the salts required 
to stimulate the latent hair on bald he:ids. 

Hair, like ordinary field crops, fails to 
grow vrhen the source of noiirishmont gives 

out. That hapiiens when, through old age 
or illness, the supply of bh>od to the scalp 
decreases and thl^ hair roots cannot extract 
their food from it. 

An ohl-fashioned remedy, an extnict con- 
taining caiitharides or blister flies, is effective 
because it raises little blistTS of blood under 
the scalp, which give extra nourishment to the 
hair. 

A “Bald Head” Club has now bLvn formed, 
fts aim is to knit into a worhl-wide brother- 
hofxl men “whose domes of thought, jirotrmie 
through and tower above the foliage that 
merely affords sli.-idi* and adornment.” 

The clubs articles state tha “hair i«i not 
essential to moke a man either li 'ppy c»r 
handsome, else the Wild Man of B-'-r-cn 
hi? the envy of the human race” I 

“LOOKER-ON. 



Running After A Kiss. 

( A comedy in One Act ) 

(Trcmslitted by Prof. Bibhutibhmhan OhosM from 
the French of M. Paul Ferrier) 

A sniiill room. — A lamp on :i table. — ^Tiine, 10-30 V. M. 

SCENE I. 

. UENBIETTE AND FREDEB-IQUB. 


As the curtain rises, they are dis- 
covered (it loork on the table. 

Uenriette— 1 tremble at the idea of 
somng him return. A few hours’ delay 
nill be fatal to the interests that 
ealied hi ii away to Bonen. What if 
he missed the train ? 

tVidorique— Thales impossible. In 
that case, he would liare returned by 
now. 

Men.— Tes 'Tis 10-30 p.m. 

Fred.-^Now, my good Henriette, 
’tis a fault on your part that bo started 
so late. 

Hen.— lly fault ? 

Fred.— Certainly. ’Ks only a tour 
for two days. But from your senti- 
mental adieus one might have well 
guessed that he was bound for Japan. 
Such tears and so many kisses, that... 
you remember the proverb f 

Hen. — Who kisses much ... 


Fred. — Misses the train ! 

Hen. — Fie, cruel girl, you have 
come to console me in my separation 
and you go on teasing me. 

Fred.— Well said ! I can’t teacli 
you how to weep for your husband. 
What do you expect me to do then ? 
Shall I sing his praises in elegaic 
strains ? Shall I celebrate his virtuus 
playing upon a lyre crowned wiMi 
cypress ? or must I narrate to you the 
woeful talc of the Queen Arthemisc ... 
or of fair Aide, ..or of Yabutinu of 
Milan ?... Once upon a time... 

Hen. — you are a mere child. You 
have no respect for serious things 
I SCO. 

Fred. — A child ?... Don’t mean ti'Si 
I suppose ?... Don’t you know, madam 
and dear sister of mine, that this child 
is going to be married in two months ? 

Hen. — Poor husband | 
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Fred. — Thank you very much. Yon 
begin to complain of him even before 
he deserves it. 

Hen. — I’m not to be taught by you. 

Fred. — Why not ?...Do you think 
he is not in my good books v or did I 
not say to myself ; — ‘‘I wont hide any- 
thing from my future husband and I 
want him to know mo as 1 know 
myself.” 

Hen.— You know yourself V 

Fred. — Intimately. I’ve no ilaw 

at all. 

Hen. — But you ought to learn 
modesty. 

Fred. — I have every thing. Besides, 
there’s a peculiar characteristic. One 
l>oint of natural originality 1 liave got, 
which prompts me to love the spirit 
of some men in preference to that of 
everyone else. 

Hen. — Oh i I know of husbands, — 
.1 good many of them, who are quite 
afraid of tliis... peculiar characteristic. 

Fred. — Not mine, of course. 

Hen. — You know him then ? 

Fred. — Who ? M. Theobald Tiou- 
vier I I know him only too well... 
even from the time of a quadrille. 

Hen. — A quadrille 1 Oh, ’tis well. 

Fred. — More than it seems. The 
conversation during a quadrille is a 
soive through which only a few men 
ciin pass safely. TiCt me tell my 
romance in a few words. Tiast year. 


at t e house of the Forthomieuz a 
young gentleman, more handsome 
beautiful than the rest requested me to 
dance with him. We talked over the 
matter and I found him of a spiritual 
bent of mind. 

Hen. — You have not told me any- 
thing. 

Fred. — There are thousand and one 
reasons for it. At first I thought- 
hero’s a gentleman very spiritually 
minded. That’s all. Then 1 forgot 
his name.- •■Blit, afterwards, M. Ber- 
thomieux very much desired to get 
me married to M. Theobald Louvier. 

I asked him, — “Theobald Louvier i 
That’s the name of my dancer. Does 
ho remember me f” “No.” “But I 
danced with him at your house.” 
ho miglit have complete7.,v forgoltou 
it. Ho is so thoughtless.” “Original, 

I knew it during the quadoJik..":::-''^ 
Thoughtless, do you «iy ?...w'ell, lot 
ns be introduced anew f* 

Hen. — But you ought to await the 
return of my husband. 

Fred. — Yes, we must. 

Hen. — As for mu, 1 don’t rememhur 
to have seen whom you name. I may 
sue him now withi/ut recogonsing. (A 
violent ringing at t^e door). Some one 
rings. 

Fred. — ’Tis like that of the master 
of the house. It is your husband P 

Hen. — That’s impossible. But who 
can come so late ? 
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Fred . — lour maid *will open t.lw 
door. • 

Hon. — No. Sho sloops in licr room. 

Frod. — Can it 1)0 a thioi* ? ... *Tis 
not yot 11 and your old maid has lock- 
ed her room... But hush i ... 1 hear 
her daughter playing on the piano. 

lien. — I'm Mghtoned I tell you. 

Prod.- Blit Ihieves do not ring. 
They rather pick tlie lock of the door. 
... All right, 1 shall open. 

Hen. — Prithee, no. 

Fred.- - O C(»wardly woman !... I 
am bravo and J loar uothiiig. (Hiug- 
ing again). You soo bo is imi>atiout. 

(SllO gOf'S oul.). 

lieu. — Prodoritiuo, Fredoriquo i 

(The following conversaiion goes on 
in the aoiicltambor). 

A V. . . May I soo the mistruss of 

thoW/ase. 

Fred.— 'jlo, sir, Madam sloops. 

'■’IiA yoic .3 -Toll lier that I want to 
an urgent business. 

Frcd.--’Tis not possible at this hour. 
Please come tomorrow. 

Tile Voice— Tomorrow it will bo 
too lato. 

Fred. Then, your sorvant I 

The Vcjice — No. * 

Fred. But I toll you. ... 

Tho Voice— Don’t toll mo anything, 
pray. 

Prod.— Good night, sir. 


eotnes in quickly and locks the 
door heMnd herj. 

Hon.— Oh I my God 

Frod. — Why ? The door is locKod. 
Tbero’s no danger. 

Hen.— lie’s a thief j 

Fred, — No. Tn this dim light of 
tho autecliambor I’ve seen a well- 
dressed gentleman. 

lien. — Ho knocks at the door. 

Fi-ed. — He’s a guutlumau who wants 
to speak to you. 

Hon.— What folly on our jart, to 
open the dour ) 

Frod. — Bah j He has not yot ceased 
knocking. ( Loiulcr knock) Won’t he 
stop ? 

Hon.— I dio of fear. 

I'’rod. — Milk^hop [ wait j Dot nus 
go out again. 

Hon. — No. Enough of your impru- 
dence. 

Fred. — Lot us cornu to terms then j 
... you will see. (Appt'onchrH the door) 
Persistent stranger i 

Tho Voice — Stinging waiting-maid. 

Fred. — He takes me for the maid. 
--What’s your pleasure, sir ? 

Tho Voice — I like to bo in. 

Fred. — Are you a thief ? 

Tho Voice— HeroTs poof that I am 
not. (Slidc'i (t bank note under 
door). 
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Hen. — What's it here ? 

Fred. — {Unfolding the paigerj 'Tis 
a bank-note { 

The Voice — For the maid. 

Fred. — Are you oflp your head ? 

The Voice — I authorise you, waiting 
maid, to put my good sense to the test. 
Ask me questions. 

Fred. — What’s in your mind ? ... 
Aren’t you a thief ? ... Aren’t you 

a madman ? Then, are you a somnam- 
bulist ? 

Tho Voice — No, never. Are you 
satisfied now ? Will you open the 
door T 

Fred.— Will you please go away ? 

The Voice— No ! ... 1 shall rather 
s^o on knocking. ..till dawn. (Knocks 
fit regular inlerrals) 

Fred. — Knock if you like. 

lien.— Ah f Miserable creature i 

Wiiat a night you will make us iiass j 

Fred. — You’ll be soon tired. 


The Voice— OJi | I have left my 
sticks. (goes nu'ay) 

Hen. - Xow he has gone away.. 

-h’red. — No. He will carry out liis 
plan in a better way. 

Hon. — What a torture i 

Fred. — Oh, yes i ’Tis sitriply boring. 

Hen. — What's to be done ? 

Fred. — Fjot me send him away ... 
He has taken me for the maid and so 
I don't run any danger. ... And for 
completing the illusion, give me .. 
this a])rou...a bonnet*... [^he d rsses 
hf'rseljj. Here 1 am transformed... 
Now you go to your cliamber and 
barricade yourself. 

Hen. But 

Fred.— But mo no huts. ... louiids f . 
I command the dereiice ai d proclaim 
martial law i ... At the " •'•t notice, 
I shall tire at you f ... F want pa^fte 
obedience ! 

(^he pu.'ihes her irithln thr chmihef'j 


SCENE II. 

FREHERIQITE AND THEOBALD. 


I’red. — Now w^e two are alone, stub- 
born visitor I (Opens tho door. Thi^o- 
bald enters. Frederique recognises him. 
“ Aside) Ah \ M. Theobald i 
Tlicol)ald— ‘‘Patience and length of 

time 

Make more than ... ” 
Eleven hours | ... You have made 


mo lose a precious lime \ 1 must have 

to make good the loss. 

Fred, — (ulstde) \Vhat ttiii bring him 
here V {Aloud) But, sir 

Theo. — Who are you that open your 
rosy lips to ask an explanation of mo ? 
An explanation t ... an e.vplanation j 
I liavo got a host of them \ ... I don’t 
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know where 1 a>n { ...* I don’t know 
your mistress j ... I want to, speak to 
her. ... Ah ! one moment | ... of what 
colour is her hair ? 

Fred. — Her hair ? 

Theo*— Yes i since I shall have to 
begin from there. 

Fred — Have you come to buy her 
hair P 

Theo— Here are five francs more for 
you if her hair is of the colour I desire. 
Ah. well V 

Fred— Her hair is dark. 

Theo— Ah j l*io [ can it be dark ? 
1 can’t hear the sight of dark hair { 
Tell me, here are 100 francs i 

VT(A—(AHi<hf) Oh I But how pro- 
digal you are, my future husband i 

Tlico — There, she is dark haired, 
indeeu i ... strange !... Bring her here ! 
0 '.,d be fiuick [ ... If I lose my wager... 

Fred -A wager ? 

TRad'— Yes, a foolish wager, stupid 
and idiotic as 1 am i It dei>euds on 
you to make me lose or gain { This 
wager has cost me, in one day, all the 
..atigue, all the diplomacy and elo- 
quence that liare not been spent during 
ten years by all the water carriers, all 
the ambassador and all this advocates 
in this sublunary region. 

Fred — You may as well not tell 
me 

Theo — Is that your dedslon ? I)u 
you love the morning, the hour between 
sleep that comes to an end and waking 
that follows ... the dawn of reason 
that is neither dream nor life ... neither 


fiction ... nor reality ... nmther ... do 
you love it f ... As for me, I adore it. 
Well, this morning, I swam, intellec- 
tually speaking, in this vapour of dawn 
... I thought of an occupation during 
the day ... nothing to do ... and I 
would suffer from an ennui | How 
to kill these fifteen or sixteen hours 
that threaten me ... let me then create 
a task for myself i ... let me bet some 
thing ! ...’ I bet you a dinner ... that, 
before midnight, I shall be kissed by 
an honest wife quite a stranger to mo 
... and she shall be dark haired ... 
Now tell me, yes or no i This ides 
amuses mu ... 

Fred — And you hope my mistress 
will kiss you P 

Theo — She is my last hope ! The 
success of my wager is in your hands, 
and as I have, for confiding it to you, 
covered my honour with two scraps 
of hundred francs each, I count up>ou 
your majestic and patron-like inter- 
vention in this affair ! ... Will you 
bring hero the mistress of the house ? 

Fred — You have then failed in your 
attempts P 

Theo — Seventeen times and always 
for my appearance. There wore seven- 
teen attempts in all, which I would 
have related to you had I had the time, 
but I have no time, I assure you. 
Weigh, 0 shrewd waiting-maid woigli 
in your liand, the stupidity of my 
wager. It is a brunette who will kiss 
me, a brunette whose sight 1 can't 
bear | 
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Fred — I fail to understand, you* 

Theo — Hear me well ... 1 wish to 
marry. 

Fred (Aside) 1 say perhaps. 

Theo — I have decided to marry ... 
I have broken with the life of a bache- 
lor. For fees of damaging, later my 
future contract, 1 have thrown away 
all my penknives through the window [ 
I have made, within myself, a good 
moral reasoning, ... for this age of 
decadence ; if the wife who will kiss 
mu has golden hair ... 1 adore golden 
liair ■. she will be agreeable to me, 
and for her s.‘vku I must pushing avray 
of all ornaiiiunts of this nature { If 
site is a brunette, I utterly detest all 
brunettes, the kiss that I am eager to 
liave, will leave mu cold ... and the 
most punctillious moralist will only 
sue, in this fantastic story, tliu success 


of a wager and the aooompUshment of 
a task imposed upon oneself for the 
unique object of killing this lean and 
thin fellow whom we call Time. 

Fred— (An.de) So ’tis not a very 
serious tiling. Surely ’tis not a crime, 
only a slight breach of moral law. 

Theo — Will you go now to find out 
your dark mistress f 

Fred— ( Aside ) Tjet mu amuse a 
little. (Aloud) Win your wager if you 
can, 1 promise not to influence madam, 
and L bet against you the ten louis 
that you have given me ( 

Theo — I will be kissed ! 

Fred — No, you wont be. 

Thoa--Ten louis, yes. 

Fred — Ten louis, no. 

Theo— Agreed. 

Fred— You will see just xow. 

(Shu euioi.s till} cliamber;. 
■ /v> (tr eanfimtu) 
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The Dramatic World. 



The well-known Russian Dancer of the ()|)ora Comi<|ne : 
Mlle. Mona Paiva. 
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A T\LENTi:n ix v PoMEUnuE < N>sti*mb : 

Mll. Lys.vxa. 

Th»i ‘»f Mllr. Lvs:in;i is jMijniliir both 

ill l\iris :iii(l Vit’iina. Herr sht* is S(*eii in a 
f;os!.iimo l)y th« colobnUi'il urtlst, .lean Gabrisil 
Dnmorgiie. (^Photo Abi*I.) 
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Rehejirsinff (Iio tablodu they will preamt al. tho chi!l.s.>,, ,,r(,s club l».l 
students of the Rfiyid Ct)llef,'o of Arts. 



At the on Now Teur-s Evo. 

wclndes dancinif by the brilli/int yonntr Frpnr l! t nntertnimnont, whirl 

Fooshee Sisters, o, R. Zon»^ ,t„d by the Amoric. 
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^ -2 M. Leon Woizikowsky (L.^ and M. 
Allton Dolin in“Lft Train Hlue.” 

1 -Vs .\])hrodito and Hymn in “Thn Faithful 
‘'Shepherdess.” Mills Lubov Tchernicheva 
and M. ^ntom Dolin* 


3. In “The Faithful Shephenirs-^" : Mil.- 
Lubov Tchornicheva. 

5. A Dainty Study Room “IjO Train Rlni" 
Mile. Sokolova and M. Lt'on Woizik.ovskv 
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The Uevivjil of “Tho Wanting Jew” at the Now 
Theatre : Mr. Mathoson Lang and 
]\Iiss. .lossie Winter. 


“Tlie Waiwlering .low. ' l>y .\[i. K. Tt;mi)lo Thurston, was revive*! has month 
by Mr. Malheson Ijaiig oMlio T!»na1n*. Onr [»iclun* is tfi.k**n from 

the third “phase" of th*' w:iiid« rings i.f ihe .low, when ho is at Sicily in 
the thirtonth corstnrv, an*! shows A*r. MaM.oson Lmg a.s Matteo 1k>tt.;idio 
and Miss, .lossio Wint- r av iiis wife, (Jiaiiolla. 'Phis actress has now taken 
over Miss. Isobel Klsom's [wirt oi .beiLiie. 
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DTiYSSJiS AND CIRCE UP-TO-DATE : “CIRCE 
THE ENCHANTRESS.” 



The oM Flomi'ric* Ipgoinl of UIy.s.scs ami Tireo Iima 
Immmi eclitod, raviai'd, aiul inodoriiisiHl l»y Snr. 
Bliisco Tban(‘z, aiul pi*fis«ntvd as a film by Warner 
Bros, undar the title of “Circe tho Knchaiitress.” 
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Three Dainty lilnglish Danci?rs In The Casino* 
De Paris Revue. 

Miss Rowi-, shown in the up|ier pictue, is “half” 
of a couple of clever twin sisters, and below 
are two charming young English dancers who 
have also “done their bit” to make the revue at 
the Casino de Paris a success. 


riic Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic Mews. 


Mere, There, Everywhere 


Shooting is the King's chiof ainiiseinpnt 
during his Christmas hnliiiay at York Cotta‘je. 
His Majesty’s sons prefer htnUing with the 
West Norfolk. Arrc'ingeinents are nsnally 
made for the West Nr)rfolk Hunt Ball to 
take place during the Royal Christmas visit 
to Sandringham in --rder that the Princes may 
attend. 

* « « « 

There is a saying in the Navy that the 
inhabitants of Malta gain their living by 
taking in <ince another’s washing It begins 
to look as il the same thing Will be said of 
the dames of .society witli regard to hats and 
dresses. In the last month three highly 
placed ladies have i<iined the ratiks of 
simp-keepers. First, Miss Marry Maxwell, 
a tdusin of the Duches of Norftdk, has open- 
ed a shop ill Sloanc Street with the sign of 
“Mother Goo.se’’ for the sale of children’s 
clothes. Then Mi.ss Barbara Villers, the niece 
<'f Lord Wimboriie and his three interesting 
sisters, Visc-umtess Chelmsford, C'orisande 
Latiy Rodney, and Ri^samiind Viscountess 
hidley, has started a dres.s-designing 
establishment in Davies Street, Barkeley 
Square, uii ’er the name of 'Mhishka’’ 

* • • « 

Lady Victor Paget, Lord Anglesey’s 
•^istf-r-in-law, completes the trio. She also 
has Dpcned a dress-making establishment— 
firaftoM Street. Lady Victor is the 
>^^«nger of Lord Colebrooke's two daughters. 


Until the arrival of Lady Anglesey’s twins 
Lord Victor Paget, whose first wife, Mi.ss 
Olive May, the actress, divorced him, was 
heir to his brother’s marqui.sate of Anglesey. 

* * * * 

There has Ijoen noticed in the Prime 
Minister a new tone of confidence and 
authority (says a London paper). Hi.s 
position since the election has been clearly 
unassailable. Tie showed his independence 
in the formation of his Cabinet, in which he 
gave the Die-hards definitely a- ’ 

And, however little they like i’, the> 
recognise facts* Mr. Baldwin is 
pliable to their will. . He listened 
once, disastrously, and thereby thC) 
their hold upon him The strenj 

Cabinet is provided by the Min 
represented the modern spirit. If 5 
Horne returns, as is now very -bh.. , ..... 
Baldwin will have made an almost complete 
change in his political environment. 

* • * ♦ 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain .scored a perso- 
nal success on his visits to Paris and Rome. 
His appearance, maniv^r and temperament 
convinced Continental statesmen at once that 
they were dealing wdth a typical Englishman, 
and were thus le.ss likely to misinterpret the 
avarage English viewpoint. The only thing 
that was not typical was his command of 
languages and his knowledge of Ooptinental 
affairs. Mr. Chamberlain speaks French and 
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German fluently, due to the fact that as part 
of his education for public affairs he studied 
both in France and Germany. 

* « « • 

There has grown up in New York Society 
a “Prince of Wales Set/’ a mngic circle con 
sisting only of those who entertained the 
Prince during his recent visit or had been a 
guest specially invited to meet Idm. The 
jealousy of those just outside the circle is, I 
hear, simply appalling. Probably the c »iin- 
try will never be itself again until the Prince 
pays another visit and shakes hands with 
another hundred or two. 

* • * ♦ 

Kelly’s Directory for 1935 discloses that 
there are 46 public houses in London called 
“The Prince of Wales.” This recalls a story 
told me by a contemporary of the Prince’s at 
Oxford. H.K.H. wanted to get hold of a 
Went* who was staying in the town and rang 
him up on the telephone. He was out as it 
"liXpiiened, and the Prince had considerablo 
diflitulty with a new servant who answered 
t!'<e rail, "1 tried hard to get a mossHgc 
throigh to you,” he explained afterwards 
^*but I think your man took me for a public- 
; house 1” 

« * * * 

Prince George, who is shortly lejwing Eng- 
land to serve on a battleship on the China 
Station, is very popular in the Navy, and is 
by no moans a slave to convention or dignity. 
I found him with a erowd of brother officers 
dancing gaily at a small hotel at Littlehampton 
a short time ago. Ho has a liking for the 
South Coast, for he made plans during the 
summer to take a furnished house at Bognor, 
but 1 fancy this scheme was nipped in the bud 
by High Authority. 

• • * « 


The biggest “s|)ort” in the Cabinet (though 
the srajillest if you judge merely by inches) is 
Mr. Amery, the Colonial Secretary. He is ssiid 
to be, with one exception, the only living man 
who has climbed to the top of the Martyrs* Me- 
morial at Oxford, which feat ranks in the un- 
dergraduate mind almost as high sis a Double 
Blue. And though he is over fifty, it isn’t 
msiiiy months sigo since :i Cl^'desider, who csiino 
sit him threateningly in the House of Commons, 
received si surprise psicket on the |K)int of the 
jsiw. Truly a )M)liticisui with si punch { 

* « * * 

Sir Henry Slcsser, whr> was in the Isist 
Governments, hut not in Psirlmment, is one of 
the tew men who have rnsithi their msiiden 
speech from the fmiil. bench. He hsid the fur- 
ther distinction of making one of the most 
confident of maideti spitches, but then he hsis 
hsvl much pnictice sit the bar. Sir Henry 
should be sin sicituisilion tr> the dobsiting 
strsmgth of his |)sirty ; with his horn-rimmed 
s{)cctaclos he will be si (sorfect godsend to the 
[solitical caricaturists. 

* » # * 

A Lecturer recently stated that bobbed 
hair hsis silways been a sign of ss^rvility. A 
msirried msiii )K)ints fnit thsit this can’t be s<», 
sis both his wife and the cook have bobbed 
hair. 

« « * * 

The elaborsite vontibiting system of thi*. 
House of Commons pumps spocisilly filtered siir 
through the floor <if the House, which is fitted 
with w ide-strsinded green msitting. Sir W. 
Davison’s complaint is that the air wijws tin: 
boots of members before they hsive an r»ppor- 
tiinity of breathing it, but the nsimes of fesir- 
ful sounding germs he mentioned need only h*' 
swsillowed with si pinch of ssilt, 
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"Austen’* onterod the House, fresh from his 
Continental trip, almost surreptitioiisl}'. He 
was carrying a largo red des|)atch box con- 
taining his dossirs for the foreign debate, 
and could scarcely find a seat on the crowded 
Tresisury bench. But he managed to squeeze 
in at last, and spent some momtmts cleverly 
balancing the despatch box and his “top^ier” 
It looked as if wo wesre going to have a jugg- 
ling feat instead of a speech. 

The smart folk at Nice are beginning to 
get nervous at the threats of some of the 
Movie magnets to turn the phico into a 
vast city of film studios, a kind of li]uro|Nian 
Hollywood. Apparently the light, the 
ntmo^phere, the scenery, and the climate of 
Nice are all ideal for the piir|ioso, liesidos being 
easily accessible to Kiiropean companies, Ilex 
Ingram is one of the |)eople most interested in 
the scheme. 

"A Foreign sailor was picked up uiicnn> 
scions near the Docks and taken to the ljond(»ii 
Hospital. His head was cut and it had to In^ 
stiwn up. All the time the ])atient was quietly 
chuckling, and no fisiin interruptiMl his merri- 
ment. When it w;is ov*jr, one af the surgeons, 
asked what the joke wjis. "Well” he said, 
“that follow whi» kn<»ckcd mo down said : "Take 
that, you damned Norwegian »” But I’m not — 
I’m a Swede.” 

* « * • 

*’At the luncheon table Turk in made me 
a firm offer of his hand and heart. He wsls 
not in the least noiqdussed by the untimely 
arrival of the waitress \ Indeed, there was 
one second when the waitress believiMl that it 
was she to whom a pro^iosal of marriago wsis 
being offered. 


"What he said ^ sounded rather like this: 
‘You know, my dear girl, that T have grown 
very, very fond of you. We’ll have something 
cohl. Cold beef for two. 1 want you t»» be 
my wife. Yes, salad, please. It was a ca^e 
of love at first sight. You are indispensable 
to me. Boiled, if you’re sure they arc flowery. 
Otherwise mashed. Yr)u’d like pi»tatoes, wou- 
ldn’t 3mu,Prlssie ? Now, darling do say yes, and 
make mo this hap[)iest man in the world. Ho, 
bring some house hold bread, waitress.” 

“The Ci>urge one needs to tell a bold lie no- 
thing like .S(» much as the coiiragi^ reipiired to 
tell an inqiopiilar truth.” ‘ 

“There is only one test i>f a man's character 
— his atttidc to women.” 

"A man hates a woman to bet ..remarkable, 
ni»t because it renders them bi»t.h conRpi6uous. 
but because it lessens his chance of 
being Si».” 

“To find out whether a man is wor'hy " a 
moment's cmisidiM-atiim from you, wate i bis, 
attitude t*) women who are «>liler ami 
than himself, ami see him in a mom to un- 
ex|M^cted success. Kven then y*»u can't Im» 
ipiiti^ sure, for whereas women sometime-^ pns«* 
before other people, men |K»se all the tim-, ami 
particularly to thomsolve.s 

“Tt is highly iiic«»siilerate i»f an\ wifi* i<i In- 
unwilling to spring at mice into the posture 
her husband wishes her to aclopt ; to b-,* kitte- 
nish when ho wishes to toy, adoring when he 
desires to soar, submissive when he elvt*! In» 
swear, and aspiring when he reipiires to coii- 
versiMis with an equal. It is just lik** a wo- 
man t>o have moods of her own at .such a t iiiu'.' 
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“A characteristic stnry is told of one Lord 
Ponrhyn's sons. His mother mvdo him pro- 
mise to write and tell her everything, juid 
this is the letter she got from him from South 
Africa. Tt was just after the terrible bjittlea h;»d 
been fought on the Modder, and this you- 
nger had been mentioned in d(?s[)atchcs as hnv- 
ing distinguished himself. 

‘Dear Mother’ 

‘1 am all right. \ have only coiight some 
fish weighing three-* piarters of a iKUind 
in the Modd*T, but 1 hoix' to get three da\'a’ 
leave to go and fish in the Orenge River, where 
I hear thii fish run to three [xinrids. 

‘Yonr alVec. son.’ 


In times bi come, if experiments at at pre- 
sent in progress pnwe aatisfectory, we shall n(»t 
(i3e otoam boilers no work rint big [Miwer plants 
—we shidl'-einploy mercury or sulphur va|Kmrs 
bi.sloud. 

The 'd* .i is that such vapours involve much 
Higher. . Jiomperiitures than even supr-heat-ed 
Bt(*am, and the higher the temperature, of ccui- 
r^e, ♦i:i: greater the power produced. 

The hot ’vajiours, after driving a turbine, 
will lie condensed, yielding their heat t<i walior, 
thus generating steam for use in its turn, 

This century has boeir a wonderful one fer 
the chemical industry. 

Kvon new materials have lieen produced, 
writes Mr. Harrison E. Pawe in “ These Even- 
tful Years.” The demand for silk at a low price 
has brought about the production r>f artificial 
silk. The fibre looks like silk, and answers 
the puri>»se of silk ; yet it is made fn»m wood 
pulp or even cotton. 

In the plant world science is improving on 
nature. On sugar cane plantation it has been 


found that a certain kind of pafxir, when spread 
over the rows, discourages weeds and thus 
minimises hoeing. 

The cane shoots can push through this siio- 
cialiy-prejuired paper, which is tough enough 
to prevent ipiite effectively the growth of 
8ofttop])od weeds. 

A Very old English custom, once universal, 
and even now not entirely extinct’ wjis known 
by the curious name of “apple howling.” 

It consisted it serenading the apple trees on 
New Tear’s Eve by bands of juveniles known 
as “Howlers,” the alleged objout being to en- 
sure a plentiful supply of fruit for the next 
year’s crop. 

The Howlers marched round the *>rchard 
carrying big sticks, with which they Ixdabou- 
red the trees to the accompaniment of ;i ch.ant, 
which ended with t wo “Hoorays i” 

The “Hoorays” were* shouted at the* t»)|) of 
their voices aud accompanied by loud blasts on 
a cow's hr»rn carried and blown by one of the 
f)arty and on dark nights by t he swinging to 
and frr> of a lantern. 

When all the trees had been well -beaten, 
the Hr>wlera proceeded in a body to the resi- 
dence of the owner of the orchard, where u 
good sup))er awaited them. 

Too many men, when putting on evening 
dress, do not [uiy enough attention to details 
— their collars, ties, and so on. No matter 
how goofl your dress clothes are, you will 
ni»t lof*k really well unless the .-iccoMSorios to 
them are griod also. And if you find, as 
many of us do in these hard-np times, that. 
yi)ur clothes are a trifle on the aged side, then 
attention to details will enable you better to 
hold your own with the man whose kit is 
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fresh from the tailor’s hands. Tt is the small 
things that make all the ditference between 
being well-dressed and just dressed. 

Collars for evening wear should be deep— 
fiersonally T like mine to be at least two and a 
i|uartor inches from t »p to bottom — with wide 
wings. Ths single-ended tie is not being worn 
now by smart men. The most pf)pular kind 
is that with one end very broadly shaped and 
the other plain. It is tied, of course, in 
exactly the same way as the old double bow, 
the plain end being underneath. And be 
careful to ])ut your tie over the wings of your 
collar. Neglect of this little jKunt sikuIs the 
look of many men’s evening dress. 

While wo arc on the subject of dress 
fN^thes, T see signs in the smart dance-clubs 
Mild clse-where that Michad Arleii’s silver 
chains are going to spread like wild-fire. Ymi 
know, T ex|)ect, that this ])op'.ilar novelist 
always wears two silver chains with his even- 
ing kit. They desewnd from underneath his 
wjiistcoat, one into each trouser yiocket. What 
is on the end of them I do not know, 'but they 
lend a decided touch of distinction to liis 
imsemble. Already quite a number of smart 
young men have blossmed forth with similar 
;hains, and in the near future, T foro.see, 
we shall all have to have them if we are to 
lay any claim to being in the fashiiui. 

Double-breasted clothes are deservedly 
popular, but I find that a good many tailors 
io'c neglecting a small detail which tends to 
prolong the life of a coat, and to prevent it 
from dragging at the buttons. This is the 
prtivision of a set of buttons on the inside of 


the garment. On most coats the inside flap 
is left unsiipfiorted, and as a result droops and 
sooner or later sp>ils the set. With buttons 
inside, both sides of the coat are sup}jorted. 
If your coat Is not equippitd in this way 1 
should advise you to h:ive it altered as 80f>n as 
|)ossible. 

Nearly every man boasts a troiisers-press 
thesci days, but it is surprising how few an* 
equip|)ed with a similar article for the preser- 
vation «»f their tics. Sooner or later all tii‘s 
are bound to get creast'.d, but if you m.'ike a 
{joint of {>iitting your neckwear into a tie- 
{ircss every time you take it ‘otf you will find 
that the evil day is postpnni^d very consider- 
ably. Thc.si‘. \>rcsat^s cost lUily a few shillings, 
and any outfitti»r will supply you. 

Jt c.'in’t be, r snpposis the influence of 
Kudolf Valentino, but rny chirotonsor (as the 
American barber now insists n|)on calling 
himself ) tells me it’s an absolute • «ct that 
there is going tf> be an atU'm{»t to introniuctT 
beards. Side-whiskers, which give ihi staff of 
the Kensington I’alace Hotel such an Miiibassa- 
dorud air haven’t exactly caught «»n, so tbo 
extremists are now going a ste{) further. I 
iisked a fair acquaintance what she ihiuight of 
my growing a beard, and she re{>Iied that it 
would tickle her to death i 


TiOve, they say, is blind. It may be, at 
the very beginning, but very soon the young 
married couple awake from that delicious pe- 
riod of seeing nothing to the sterner realities 
of married life. 

Marion changes from an angel into an ordi- 
nary y*»nng woman with a [jeculiar in.ibility to 
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liiivif ii clHCently-cookcd meal served at a reso- 
imble hoar. While Jiick, once a (ireek goil both 
in looks and manner, suddenry becomes a 
more man who drops bis cigarette ash on the 
(jarjK^t and leaves his iiewspeiMM' lying ‘»n the 
sitting-room floor. 

And so the young couple venture out on 
the groat Journey of life. After a year *>r so of 
intiimiey, stormy winds begin to blow and tro- 
uble looms ahead. 

* % » * 

^riie voiing couple come to know one 
another through and thn»iigh. All sorts of 
111 tie irribiting habits aj>pea.r, a thoiis:ind noti- 
ceable little faults, Marion knows exactly how 
he will look, feel and be like when he has a 
cold in his head . An<l Jack will realise some 
of the countless ways in which Marion falls 
lamentably short of being the |KU‘fecl woman of 

daerm.s. 

r . : ' Worse than all, besides knowing each 
other’s faults and failings, they get u.simJ to i»iie 
' |Ui<»thers’s virtues and attractive ways. Marion 
forgets Shakesj ware’s famous a<lvice to “thank 
Heaviui fasting for a goorl man’s love." She 
forgi^t-s to appreciate Jack’s little courtesies 
w'hich once so pleased her. And Jack no lon- 
ger expresses his ap]inH5iation »»f the excollenct? 
iif Marii n’s coftee and of all the trouble she 
takes t«> keep his clothihg in good order. 

"Fain il writ V breeds contempt,” says the 
old adage. Marion and Jack become so fami- 
liar hazardous state of married lift; — contempt 


of each other’s failings and a lack of apprecia- 
tion for each other’s virtues' 

« • * * 

And this is where a married eouple should 
take warning and pull themselves up before it is 
tt)o hito and their desirable happiness is 
lost. 

A sense of humour is the great balm for 
all the sores and trials of this life. Tf 
MiU'ion and Jiick will only cultivate this best 
of gifts HTid i»ccasiona 11 y indulge in a little 
mental stocktaking, they are not likely to drift 
into the dangi^rous stiite leiiding to indifference 
and may bo to sopiiration. 

For, after iill, nothing is quite so biid as it 
seems at the lime, .and the sense of humour will 
i)est eiiiible us t) realist; the greiit truth thiit 
no hiimiui being is ^ierfect. 

But what is recommended most sincerely 
ti» all the Marions sind Jacks of this world is 
a good me .tel spring cleaning once in a whili*. 

Wo must battle with the deadening influ- 
ence of that little imp. Familiarity. If we 
reflect u|)ori, iiistetid of taking for granted, our 
lifepartner’s good (Miints and excellencies, w«- 
shar|.)cn to a keener edge our ajiprcciativeness 
and recapture some of the first fine careless 
rapture of our early love. 

Ten minutes or so of thought in bed, a little* 
solitude, a long walk, a bus ride, are all op|)o- 
rtunities for a good cleansing of the dust of 
habit which clogs the little joys and exhilara- 
tion of the earlier days. 
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Oiicu upon a time there lived a 
Kaja, who was iamoiuj for his benevo* 
Icuco. lie used to make a gift to a 
l\nnflt every Sunday. Being very 
bu»y in State aiTairs, he once forgot 
to bathe and irake a charitable offering 
{Uatt) to the Being very busy, 

the llaja could not come home, inspite 
of two reminderii From the Rani. But 
on a third reminder, he had to come. 
After i^aying his usual prayers, he sent 
for the Pmidit. When he came, the 
Ltaja requested him twice to ask for 
anything he wanted ; and twice he 
told the llaja tliat he was not in need 
oF anything. But when he was reques- 
ted again he demanded from the Baja 
^ll he possessed. Tlie Raja, being true 
to his word, atonce made him the 
monarch of his kingdom, and he with 


his wife and children left liis capital 
for another i}art of the country. They 
bad no money with tliem, they felt 
tired, and hungry after walking for 
some distance. The twr) sous of the 
Raja — Sarvar and Nir, ami their 
mother sat under a tree, and tlie Kaja 
wont to the neighbouring village to beg 
for alms. He brought some gram, 
which the Bant distributed among 
themselves. The night v\as fast 
approaching, they wished to spend it 
there, and proceed further next day. 
It being the first day of tlieir travel, 
the night was spent most restlessly. 
The two boys were feeling extremely 
miserable under the present eireum 
stances. They had never tasted siicli 
humble food or taken rest under a tree 
in such a manner. 
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Next day, after , giving a small 
quantity of gram to her boys, the llani 
told her Lord that they sliould proceed 
furtlier. After a tiresome journey 
they reached a town. There took 
place a discussion between the Raja 
and the Rani, as to wlio should go t.o 
the town, and bring sojiie eatables by 
begging. Botli were ready to do the 
needful, but the llaiii was allowed to 
go to the town, because she convinced 
hep Lord, tliat she would beg for alms 
better, as she had olten seen beggars 
doing so, from tlie window of her 
palace. The Rani went to the ba/aar. 
She begged from a number of shops, 
and succeeded in getting some eatables, 
which however were not enough for 
four of them. Slie came to a woman 
wlio was a gram-vendor. 5'he asked 
for alms, but here she was asked by 
the woman to help her to put tlie fuel 
into her hearth (hhatli) for which slic 
promissed to pay her. She quietly 
obeyed her. To her misfortune, the 
Captain of ship came to the very sliop 
for his food. Taking the Rani for a 
maid-servant, he asked the gram- 
vender to order lier to carry his food to 
his ship. After much licsitation. the 
Rani accepted the job. She carried 
the food to the ship, but lie asked her 
to enter it and to place it on a bencli, 
which she did not like to do. So they 
fell out, and she reminded him of his 
contract, but it was all in vain. He 
wanted her to get in, because he fell 
in love with, and wanted to marry her, 


if possible. She yielded to his orders, 
but as soon as she stepped in, the ship 
set s;ul. 

Mciiiiwliile tile Raja with his sons 
was waiting for her. tie got impatient 
when the sun went down. His grea 
test anxiety was that slie might bo lost. 
He made a searcli for lier in the town, 
hut his efforts were all iu-vain. Witli 
a heavy lieart, lie with his sons started 
at day-hreak. To him the place looked 
dreary. His heart was full of sorrow 
at the loss of his dearest wife, whom 
ho loved so mucli. He readied a stream, 
which had io be crossed. Tiie water 
was llowiiig with great, velocity. 
Under such circumstauciis, he did not 
think it advisable io cross it by 
swimming witli bolh his hoys on his 
liack. He made up his mind to cross 
it with one hoy a1 a lime, In he on the 
safe side, 'le crossed successfully vrith 
one of his boys, but was uiifortiiiiately 
drowned in tiie sireau. while coming 
back to the other hoy. 

On this, the hoys wept hitterly. They 
felt quite miserable, because they had 
never experienced such a calamity. The 
night was dark and still, fixcopt the 
low murmuring sound of the mosqui- 
toes which often hit them, and the 
fearful sound of the stream, nothing 
was lieard. They found the hours un- 
usually prolonged, and thoiiglit that the 
»iight would never end. Ilowovor, they 
spent the night by- relating the doiilor- 
ablo tale of the loss of tlieir jiarents. 
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At last, the night ended. It was 
early iriorniiig. A washeriiiau named 
Subhana, came to tiie place. To his 
groat astonisliineiit, he loiind two hand- 
some boys sitting on either bank of the 
stream, lie enquired oT tiium, who 
they were. Thereupon, the princes 
told him their names. Tliey told him 
tliat they were tlie sons of a Hindu 
Baja and tlien related to him tlieir 
miserable tab*. On this, lie was much 
moved, and took pity on them. It so 
liappened tliat lie liad no issue. He 
felt inclined to adopt them. He asked 
them, if they would have any objection 
to his adopting them as his sons. In 
case tliey had no ohjeetion. he promised 
to allow them 1o stick to their own 
religion and to have their separate 
kitchen arrangements etc. 

He brought them to his liouse. 
Suhhana told about them to his wife 
who was very much pleased to see 
them, sJie always tried her level best 
to make them comfortable. She 
loved them dearly. Suhliana sent 
them to school. The school-master 
found them unusually iiilelligeiit and 
it was a great, pleasure to him to teach 
them. When they were <|uit.e grown 
up they requested Suhhana to buy a 
horse for each of them. Within a 
short time, tliey hecan?c good riders. 
They soon learnt somoLhing of the art 
of war. 

It was the llaja's desire that after 
death the people should gather 


together and a* hawk should be let 
loose, the person on whom it clianeed 
to sit, whether a man or a woman, 
should succeed him as the king of tiiat 
country. He died on account of his 
good old age. His will was fulfilled. 
The hawk sat down on the trunk of a 
tree in the stream. The people took it 
for a mistake. But no, the wisest 
minister atonee ordered the Canal to 
bo dried up. The orders w^ere prom- 
ptly'^ obeyed. To the astonishment of 
all, they found a corpse in contact with 
the trunk. It was atonco taken out, 
washed and clothed. Shiva and 
Parhati appeared and tlie latter reque- 
sted her lord to infuse life into the 
corpse, which was done after many 
enlreiitios. The Raja came to life and 
was dul,v enthroned with great pomp 
and show . Sarvar and Nir rode thoir 
horses for a number of days near the 
])lace where the Raja of the country 
used to hold his court. They' preten- 
ded to show tliat they were uiiMindful 
of the Raja's exalted position. One day, 
the Raja sent for them. Thereupon, 
tliey’ came, and paid their respects to 
him. He wanted them to explain wliy 
they’ came to tliis country’. They told 
him that they wanted to s rve him in 
any cajiacity ho liked, but they would 
not accept less than a pound eacii per 
day. They were appointed as his Aides- 
de-camp. They soon gained his 
favour, and became his most trust- 
worthy servants. It so happened that 
other servants became jealous of tlioiii. 
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and did not liko to soe, them enjoying 
royal favour and patronage. 

When the Rani (the niother of 
Sarvar and Nir) wau once entrapped 
hy the captain of the ship ; it became 
great problem for her hour to gut rid 
of him. The captain sometimes entrea* 
ted her to marry him, and praised 
her highly. But as she turned a 
deaf ear to his proposals ho threa- 
tened her and told her that ho 
Would marry lior by force, or would 
go so far as to m urdor her. She was an 
ortiiodox Hindu, and a chaste, pious, 
and faithful, true wife of her lord. 
She preferred death to tlie shame of 
submitting herself to this treacherous, 
cunning, mean and disgraceful 
captain. After deep meditation, she 
thought out a good plan for getting 
rid f him. She promised to marry 
him after seven years, in case slie did 
not meet lier sous or husband. She 
lioped to see iliem during this long 
time, but tiie captain thought other- 
wise, and was much rejoiced at the 
happy prospects of winning her. 

Tlie time jiassed on slowly, the ship 
was aucliored in ulie neighbouriiood of 
the town, where the two sons of 
the miserable Rani were in the ser- 
vice of the Raja. The captain ro.^ues- 
ted the Raja to send two of his brave 
soldiers to guard liis ship, which was 
full of merciiandise. It so liappeued 
that Sarvar and Nir wore asked to 
guard the ship. 

It was a marshy place, the mos- 
quitoes much troubled the two young- 
men. It was not *au agreeable duty 
for them. In order to pass the night 
easily Sarvar asked his younger 


brother to relate the tale of their 
mi8ei7. It was done. The Rani sit- 
ting indde the cabin became very 
attentive to this story of their misery, 
and tried to put down important event 
on the sole of her shoo. She was 
overwhelmed with joy at the sight of 
her dear sons. She contrived an admi- 
rable plan for getting rid of the raskal. 

It was hardly day-break when she 
began to weep bitterly and even went 
so far as to tear her hair. She loudly 
complained that the two men on guard 
behaved to her improperly and dis- 
gracefully ; and said that, her case 
should ^ taken up in the Raja’s 
court. The captain was unaware of her 
ingenious scheme for attaining her 
object. 

She attended the court. Sim told 
the Raja that in retility she was not 
disgraced by his two servants, but on 
the other hand, she was glad to tliul 
them out as they were her dear sous, 
once separated from her on account, of 
unavoidable circumstances. She gave 
out her story in detail, and told him 
also that it tallied with the facts 
related by these two men last night. 
Sarvar and Nir were also ordered to 
relate tlieir history. On this, the Raja, 
the Rani and the two sons found out 
that they formed one family, and there 
was much rejoicings on this happy 
occasion. Thu captain was sentenced 
to rigorous imprisonment for seven 
years. 

Next day, the Raja hold a publjc 
Darbar. It was at, tended by a large 
number of people. They spent the day 
in merry-making. The Raja lived hap- 
pily with his family for a long time. 
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Tho following io tho full text of tho address 
on "Physical fitness and well-being in relafiion 
to the Prevention of Tiibercnlosis,” delivered 
by Dr. C. Mnthn, M. D., Consulting Physi- 
cian Mend ip Hills. Sanatorium, England, at 
the Brahm(» Mandir, Madras, on Saturday the 
21st March : — 

Where tho city of the healthiest fatht^r 

stands. 

Whore the city of the best bodied mother 

stands, 

There the great City st:inds. 

(Walt Whitman) 

Pulmonary tnhcrcuh»si8 is a disease of 
every civilisation, both ancient and modern. 
Its ravages are at present felt directly or indi- 
rectly in almost every Indian family. Since it 
is a ]ireveAtihle disease and curable in its eiirly 
stage,it.s treatment and prevention should 
engage tho serious attention of every Indian 
house-holder. Ai the same time we must not 
he unduly frightened by the disease. Con- 
sumption is not a contagious disease : i-e., we 
cannot get the disease by merely coming in 
cont;ict with consumptives. It is not an in- 
fectious disease in the sense that small-|xix is. 
If the sputum f)f the consumptive is carefully 
disposed of or burnt, there will he no risk of 
infection. Eximsuro to fresh air and sun-light 
kill the Tubercle Biicilli. Infection does not 
lie in the breath of the consumptive, hut in the 
spray of his cough ainl in the dry sputum 
which gets mixed up with the dust about his 
rooms, if he onrelo.ssiy spits about. Kveii then 
we cannot got the dise.*uM, if we are strong and 
luialthy. If we strictly prohibit' spitting in onr 


streets and housc^s and maintain our health and 
vigour, there need not be tho slightest fear of 
catching the disease. 

What I am concerned about to-day is tho 
potentiality of tuberculosis. Almost every man 
and woman in civilised countries is ])ofcentiaIly 
tuberculous : i.e., the unhealthy environment 
and tho stress of life he is living in, prejiares in 
him a soil for the latent tuberculosis to spring 
into activity. 

Behind consumption, lies the low vitality 
of .a |)eopIfi. As long as man is well and his 
resisting |)owors are gnod, he will he immune 
from tuhercubwis or any other disease. Health 
and well-being is a nation’s greatest asset and 
gre.*\test blessing, while ill-health and disease 
is its greatest liability and calamity. Our chief 
enneorn, therefore, should he to maintain our 
health at whatever cost. That is an ideal stati? 
which works for and make.s its chief aim, the. 
well-being and physical fitness of its citizens. 
In this ago of keen comjx^tition and strenuous 
existence, only that natinn which has the grea- 
test number o*’ healthy, hapjiy citizens, can 
rise to the top and succcs-sfully compel-e with 
other nations. This is why sociology nr the 
.social betterment tif the jieople has made such 
tremendous strides in all European countries. 
If we Indians, as a iMtion are to come forward 
to take our place among the nat ions of the 
world, we must put our house in order and 
remove from onr midst all those disabilities 
that keep up iis a backward race : and givt? onr 
most serious attention to the he.-dth •>f the 
fwnple. 
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Having triivollcd in miiny lands and ccnin- 
trios and compared notes, may I b/.* |iormitted 
to say that, while wo jis a nice are intellectu- 
ally equal, if not sii|)orior, to many nations, 
we are to a ’ largo extent inferior in physical 
fitness and onduranco ? 'I'ho unecpial stress 
and strain of modem life, pi'verty, insanitation 
overcrowding, our social habits and customs 
and constant visitation of epidemics have un- 
dermined the strength and stamina of the 
Indian ywoplo from generation to generation, 
till now we seem to he in state bordering on 
generation. And unless we make serious etibrts 
to stop this down-grade, we shall become a 
biickward race and go the way f>f the (jl reeks 
whose final overthrow seemed to have been 
through the ravages of malaria— malaria that 
came like a climax on a ‘|)eoplo already enfee- 
bled by a luxurious civilisation. 

Think seriously for one moment : There 
is no country in the world where poverty is so 
extr(?mely prevalent, whore social customs have 
so weakened a race, and consetpiently there is 
no country in th'^ world where cjudemics like 
cholera, enteric, small-pox, jjlague, malaria and 
tuberculosis have made such dreadful havoc, 
destroying annually millions and millions of 
lives ; no count! y where infant mortality is 
so fearfully high and whore the doathrate is 
so perilously near to the hirth-mte. Such a 
state of things should make us think 
furiously. 

Social and economic factors have a large 
beosing on the incidence of disease. Tubercu- 
losis is but the expression of p<^nr air, |Mior 
food, \M>or housing and sanitation, and 

consiquently poor stamina. Kaise the strength 
of the i)eopIe and you will lower the morcalitv 
of tuberculosis nr any other dis- asc. 'rhu 
question, therefore, of physical fitness and 
efficiency is to mo Jis urgent and irnprtant, if 
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not more, than that of iiolitical fitness of the 

(wople. 

What are the essential factors that go to 
make for the physical betterment of our 
|ieopIu Wo could pl.’icc them under four 

hoiidings sind consider the first to-day. 

1. Fresh air, sun-light and sanitation. 

2. Good nourishing and well-lialanced 
food. 

ii. A judicious amount of rest and exor- 
cise. 

4. A calm repose of bod}’, mind and 

spirit. 

The first essential for physical fitne.ss is 
the practical appliCiition of fresh air and sun- 
light in everyday life, and sanitary dwellings. 
What do we fiml in India to-day ? Our 
towns are overcrowded to suffocation, (^ur 
streets are narrow and insanitary. Many of 
them arc untidy, strewn with garbage, excerta 
and filth which poison the air with an un- 
bearable smell. Half the houses in Fndian 

quarters and the bazars are small, dark and 
dingy, where fresh air and sun-light are shut 
out as enemies, and which are not fit for 
human habitation. Fvon the liou.siiig condi- 
tions of the well-to-do classes in India come 
short of the model artisan dwellings in Kng- 
laiid as regards sanitation and ventilation. 
In these dark and airless houses germs breed 
and microbes hold high revel. The })oople 
spit about everywhere and men sit and foul 
the streets still more. 

As for Madras, Mahatma Gandhi is quite 
right when he said that there is no country 
so dirty and insanitary as Madras. The 
clouds of dust from morn till night choko 
your month and nose. The smell of drains 
overfMiwors and sickens you. Dust is a great 
eiii'iny in India. It damages the fine delicate 
lining membrane of the nose and destroys 
finally the second line of defence (the first line 
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of dofencA being the skin) and thus opens the 
door to mail}' a disease including tuberculosis. 
Instead of the silvery Oooum, wending its 
way to the delight of the i)eople it htu become 
the smelly Cooum, emitting vile odour and 
becoming a i)ublic dangitr and a serious 
menace to the health of the inhabitants around. 
Therefore, it is not sur[)rising that in Madr<*is, 
epidemics like small-pox and cholera, instead 
of coming as passing visitors, have become 
permanent guests. How can we ex^iect U* 
rear a strong and vigorous nation under 
such vile and unhealth}' conditions ? 

Two things have lately struck me most 
iusanitation, and the siul faces and low vitality 
of the young [leoplo. There is no laughter in 
the streets, no joy of life surging through the 
cheeks of our young |)eople as we find among 
Knglish boys and girls. They walk the streets 
with a sad and melancholy air as if life's bur- 
dens are too much for them to bear. 

It is to the daughters of India that one 
Feels a chief concern ; for the girls of to-day 
are the mothers of to-morrow, carrying in their 
bosom thi^ destiny of the race for good or for 
ill. Reared by artificial feeding, brought up in 
ignorance secluded in zenanas which are gener- 
ally the insanitary part of the house, crowded 
togifther with other members of the family 
under the joint family system pinched with 
|)ovcrty or at least for want of good food, they 
grow up like a slender plant with no stamina 
or sustaining jiower. When 3'ou examine them 
you find their health feeble, their pulce weak 
and thit blood instesui of coursing through their 
veins full and strong runs in a thin stream 
with no life-force in it. 

Those who escaim iihe purdah and early 
marriage are caught in the meshes of Higher 


ia7 

Ikiucation. I am .ifraid that Higher Educa- 
tion of girls is not going to improve the physi- 
cal strength of the race. If you watch the 
college girls you will notice they walk the 
streets with solemn faces, bent hesvds, stooping 
shoulders, flat chests, and short of sight, re- 
quiring ghisses. With bodies poorly noiirshed 
they seem to have very little joy, exuberance 
and vivacity, natural to yt>iing p.!ople budding 
inti> life. Many of them, especially Indian 
Christians and Parsoes, leave not the [)}iy.sical 
stamina to go through and finish their college 
course, f)r, if they did, fall victims to consump- 
tion after their college life or when they 
l)ecme teachers. If they escajHj so far the strain 
i>f marriage and the birth of the first child 
so weakes their constitution as to rouse the 
latent disease into activity. So that every 
turn Indian girls are handicapped all through 
the best part of their lives. This is why that 
in so many cities of India more than twice 
as many women as men sntfer from luberciilo- 
sis. Also the fearful infant mortality rate 
stands as an unimiieachable evidence to the 
p«>or vitality of the women population. 

♦ f # * 

In the first place we must have au awa- 
kened conscience, a sense of civic duty and 
responsibility. Every Londoner is proud of 
his city. So should we cultivate a sense of 
pride in our country. We must see that our 
cities are clean and our streets are sanitary. 
Our men must give up the habit of spitting 
everywhere ; and public conveniences should 
be built so that men may not have an excuse 
to foul the streets. The streets should bo water- 
ed every day so that it will be a pleasure to 
take walking exorcise, and the rivers like the 
Cooum purified and cleansed so that they may 
become “a thing of beauty,” and highways of 
commerce and lay a good foundation for them, 
and see that they are nursed by their mothers. 
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Tt. \vnnl«l ho u disgriico if 'an Imlism mofclior 
does not caro to suckle her child. For cow’s 
milk is only iutondod by the Creator to rear 
calves and not human children endowed with 
{)owers of wisdom, intelligence, will and |»ef^ 
aonality* 

We must see that our children are brought 
up in t.hn oiKtn air cnnditioiis and go free of 

cloth-is ..r their foot soiled by uncka imd ahoea. 

Ijet fresh air hathe their biwlira and . the ^sun* 
light kiss their feet. It is a strange irony 
that in the treatment of a disease like surgical 
tuberculosis, the children of the West are 
trained b. take off their ch thes and expi^ 
their bodies to the sunlight, whie we. the 
children of the sun, mother our children with 
clothes and thus k.«p out the life-pvinr light. 
Fresh air and sunlight are .oir best friends and 
not enemies b) be shunned, hunlight, which 
is rich in Ultra-Violet rays, is real fool for 
thebodv.jnstos much jis braad and butter 
are food' for sb>maoh. The coolie wi h hm loin 
cloth is the wisest mail in India; for '«f* 
his body be bathed by the sun which feiids 
him more than the rice he eats. The morning 
siiii, as our ancosbws found out, is especially 
rich ill health-giving. Ujtra-Violot my. 
which have a stimulating eflwt on al living 
things, both plant and animal. So that the 
lifo-giviug ravs may |Hinetrate through and do 
their beneficent work in enriching the blood. 
The Kuroiiciin style of clothing is not suitable 
for the Indian climate. Dark woollen fdirics 
keep in the sweat and the moisture of the btHly, 
and prevent their free evaporation, while it 
keeps out the fresh air and the sunlight from 
getting into the body, whereas the Indian 
cl.ithesgive free access of air to all parts of 
the bf>dy. It is a very good plan to throw oif 
some or nearly all our attire after returning 
home so that our body may enjoy freedom in 
the free air and light. 


One cannot helf) feeling* anxious about the 
future of our race. TlTis heart-rending to wit- 
ness almost every day that the victims of con- 
sumption are young men in the very zenith 


of manhood and young ^irls and young mothers 
ill the very flower of their womanhood. It is 
dreadfully sad that while the maidens .in 
Kiiropo enjoy, the freedom of a girl’s life our 
Indian sisters of similar age are so early bur- 
dened with duties aiid res|K)n8ihilities of wife- 
' hood and motherhoods No Indian girl ought 
to marry before she is eighteen and no man 
before he roaches twenty-one. 

Now worn ui are the guardians and preser- 
vers of their race. They carry with them the 
potentialities of a vigorous or an effete nation 
and thus become a blessing nr a curse fnr 
generations to come. The healthy child to-day 
moans a strong mother to-morrow. Physically 
fit to bring in her turn a child as vigorous the 
day after. On the other hand a weakling to- 
day means a mother of |)oor stamina to-morrow 
bringing into the world a child still weaker 
than herself in clays to come : and thus physi- 
cal weakness and debility are haiuleil down 
from generation tn generation, till finally a 
nation degeneriites and dies. Therefore the 
looking after of the welfare of the child, the 
girt and the mother should be the first charge 
of the State. 

Lastly, may 1 ap|)eal to the young [leople ? 
Do not be ham|)ered by age dong customs and 
duties if they interfere with the healt and 
efficiency of your race. The future belong.^ 
to you. You hold the destiny of India in 
your hands. Therefore do nothing to cause 
the degttneration of your country, but dn 
everything in your po,ver to help ti> promote 
the national welfare and the social bottermiuit 
of your nice, even if it means personal sacrifice 
and suffering. L^t not the student marry 
while he is studying, but wait till he can earn 
sufficient money to maintain a wife, lie free 
in body as well as free in mind to carry out 
your convictions. To work for social liberty ' 
is just as im|)ortaiit as to work for imlitical 
liberty. Yours is the privilege to build a new, 
social, economic and [jolitical life ; and you 
can build nobly and richly if you have health 
and physical endurance. For **tho wealth of 
a nation” as Ruskiu said “is truly the health 
of its ^NH)ple.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 

BATE. 


“Can you soo the picture tojlay ?” 

“T believe T can hut. Mr. Deffal, 
I want in tell you tliat you have no 
well known actors in your picture so 
it would ho pretty Ijard for us lo 
advertise it. Tf it is not an extra 
Kood ])i(;turo wo won’t ho able io buy 
it hecaust; the housos won’t rent it. 
You know that many stars of the 
lofOtimato stage are now going to the 
movies." 

“Yes, I know, but many of them 
aro no good on the screen. Besides, 
my picture is an extra good one ; it 
is a novel story and the actions and 
direction aro wonderful.” 

“T know these stars aro often 
rotten on the screen, hut still the 
people fall for them. They won’t go 
to see the pictures, they go to soo the 
stars of whom they have heanl and 
wlio tlioy may have soon in legitimate. 
You see, those legitimate stars cannot 
'•?“ to the little towns with their 
» 


companies and the y)onr people cannot 
afford to pay a high price to go to a 
legitimate show, hut in the movies 
they can soo thorn at reasonable prices 
and tlio pictures can reach oven the 
smallest villages.” 

“Yes. T know that, still, a good 
story and good direction have a lot to 
do with it. A director can make a 
star whenever ho wants to. These stars 
do not fall from Heavon — they aro 
the creations «>f good directors.” 

“No’ they do not fall from Keavon 
and they are tlio creations of somii 
pors(m, no doubt., hut it. takes lots of 
money and advertising as well as a 
director, to create a star— and you 
have no star.” 

"When this picture is shown it will 
make a hit and that will l)e enough 
for it* advertisement. Moreover, you 
|)uoplo can advertise.” 

“Yes, if there ho anythiTig * 
advertists then we’ll have to do ^ 
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adrartised pictures are the only ones 
that make a go of it. Don’t you know 
that all the producing oompanieB start 
to adrurtise a picture long before the 
director starts to film it.’* 

“1 know — tlioy sell all those rotten 
pictures for high prices only on the 
strength of advertiBing, but my picture 
lias merit; once it is shown it will ad- 
vertise itself — nothing belter than 
that.” 

“My dear sir, you do not under 
stand business ! Good goods do not al- 
ways sell unless they are well adverti- 
sed. Sometimes advertisement ret|a- 
ires more money than the production of 
the goods. In this country bluff is tlie 
main thing. An inferior quality of 
goods can make money if it is well 
advertised.” 

“That's somewhat true ; still, qua- 
lity cannot be suppressed* It will 
come out some way or other,” 

“All right, all right ; Tiot’s go into 
the projection room. Wo will know 
the quality of your picture i>reBontly.” 

This was Edward Degal and a ma- 
nager of a picture releasing company. 
They went to the projecting room 
where the picture was thrown on the 
screen and viewed by the manager. 

“It’s rotton i” ejaculated the mana- 
ger, “Do you intend to try to sell this 
picture?” 

“Sure I do i What’s wong with it 

“What’s wrong with it ? You'd be- 
tter ask, “What’s right about it f" 
'The directions are rotton, the photo- 


grapby is bum and the action is no 
good. The only favourable comment 
I have to make is tliat the story itself 
is not bad.” 

“The direction is all right j” voci- 
ferated Degal, vainly. “1 don't see any- 
thing wrong witli it. The actions are — ” 

“You don’t see anything wrong with 
the direction ? Why, you couldn’t 
keep up witJi the continuity ; the selec- 
tions of locations and sets are not 
appropriate ; carelessness is apparent 
throughout the entire picture.” 

“I can’t agree with you,” replied 
Degal, more calmly. “The actions are 
all right excepting’ perhaps, those of 
the leading lady.” 

“Dear sir, that’s the only one whose 
actions are not impossible. If every- 
body had done as she then it might 
have been worth somelhiug.” 

“I don’t think so ; I think the 
actions of the others are far better 
than hers. I admit' I made a mistake 
in choosing her.” 

“You are wrong, Mr. Degal. 1 
have been in this business a long time. 

I am with this com]>any for five years 
and before this 1 had directed pictures 
for several years for a big producing 
company in the east. 1 know what 
I am talking about. The direction of 
a picture is not a joke ; it retiuires a 
man with brain and imagination and 
he must bo an artist. A good picture 
is not a factory made product, it is the 
creation of a human soul. The motion 
picture can interpret any conceibavle 
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idea and this is tho groatost method of 
putting ideas before the public mind. 
A good director can interpret ideas in 
such a way that everybody will under- 
stand. By this means we can mould 
tlie minds of men, women and children 
and teach the igorant. Doubtless you 
have seen many pictures of this nature, 
used only for educational purposes, I 
have bought many such pictures for 
niy company and they took well with 
the public. We have so many direc 
tors who do not deserve the name. 
They are simply stage managers. 
They have no imaginations, no inge- 
nuity, They merely go by llie scena- 
rio. Any man with a little experience 
can do that* but a real direchw - will 
never do it, lie understands his r< s- 
pousibility and knows that he is tho 
man who is going ti«) give ideas to the 
public in artistic fashion. A scenario 
writer only writes tho story and per- 
haps its continuity but ho cannot inter- 
pret it through action. Tliat is the 
business of tho direcbir and he miUit 
have brains as well as ’temperament 
to do it.” 

”[ don’t tliiiik he can do that with- 
out actors.” 

“You are right. Good actors and 
a good photographer are micossary — 
yet without a talented director they 
are nothing ; tho result will be like 
your picture.” 

“1 didn’t have very good people.” 

“Your actors and actresses, as I 
have uoticed, are not bad. A good 


director could ’have developed their 
actions. The difference between an 
actor and a director is that tho actor 
cannot see his faults, whereas the 
director can.” 

“Only seeing their faults would do 
little good if they could not act.” 

“Oh, you cannot complain of that 
in this case. Your people were all 
riglit. A talented director could make 
them good. Your leading woman did 
very well. If she gets a chance she 
will be an actress. Shu could have 
done better if she had a g(x>d director. 
It is the director who makes the actor 
and the actress. Often he makes them 
out of raw material. It requires re- 
hearsals and a keen sight on tho part 
of tho producer. Your locations and 
sets are not appropriate ; that shows 
lack of artistic instinct. It depends a 
great deal ou the selection of suitable 
locations and befitting sets, because 
the motion picture is supposed to be 
more realistic than tho legitimate 
drama. To give it a real effect suit- 
able sets are necessary. Your story 
is good— it «mly lacks photography 
and direction.” 

‘ I guess you don’t want to buy it 
that’s all i I’ll have to send a print to 
New York.” 

“I don’t think it *ill do any good.” 

“Tliat’s all right ; I’ll send it away. 
I knew I couldn’t sell it hero. Good 
bye r 

It was about six o’clock in ♦’ 
evening Degal wont direct’- 
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and joined \ i\h wife ali dinner. As a 
rule he liad not been going^ home for 
dinner. Ue usually dined out. llis 
wife was very pleased to see him and 
thought he jiieant to keep his promise 
and “bo good.” She prepared an extra 
good dinner for liiiii and lliey ate and 
talked. 

“How liappy I am io have you to- 
night, Edward i” she said. 

“Don’t mention that, Dearie j I 
will be with you always now.” 

“You are going to be mine again f 
It sounds like a dream — yet I believe 
it, because 1 prayed for you day after 
day, night after night.” 

“Why did you prepare sue)] a big 
dinner to-uiglit ? Are you going to 
kill yourself working ? What time 
did you quit working at the store to- 
day?” 

“At the usual hour- half past four. 
Cooking dinner for you is a pleasure 
to me, it is not work. J will cook big 
dinners every evening if you will only 
come home and dine with me. 1 eat 
alone every evening, thinking only of 
you. Oh, how lonesome it has lieen i I 
have not even had a child to keep me 
company i* Tears gathered in her eyes 
and one bright drop fell upo]! lier 
plate. ^ 

“Don’t be sjul, sweetheart i Dont. 
cry ! ril be with you always now f’ 

“Will you, really ? \ am not 

crying ; I am not sad. I can’t be so. 
This is one of the happiest days of my 


life. [ was only thinking of — a child. 
If we only iiad a child j” 

‘’Yes, dear, there’s nothing like a 
child. Without children, home does 
not look like home. Wo will have one, 
don’t you worry f’ 

‘ I cannot worry now. I have 
nothing to worry about. You are back 
with jne ! Tliat's the only thing that 
ever worried me and poisoned my 
life — your staying away.” 

“Let us not talk of tliat. Fiot’s 
start our life anew. You don’t have 
to worry any more for anything because 
my picture is going to make a 
tremendous bit.” 

“Did you show it to the exliibit«>r ?” 
“Oh, yes — I showed him today.” 
“And wliat. did he say r” 

“lie said it is one of the iiiokI 
wonderful ])r()ductious he over wit- 
nessed ; that the direction is the l)est 
he ever saw and tliat tlie ])hotograpiiy 
is splendid, lie said that my part is 
])layed wonderfully well and tliat the 
others are good, too. Only the actions 
of tins leading woman are slightly 
lacking hut that doesn't count — that 
is well covered uj) by my actions. Oji 
the whole tlie picture is wonderfully 
gwKl, according to his opinion.” 

“Did he want to buy it ?” 

“Ho was s^' anxious to get it that 
he could not cont.rol his emotions. 
Unlike a business man he started to 
praise the picture and oilered a good 
price.” 

‘‘Did you sell it ?” 
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“1 bliould 8ay not i Do you tliink 
I'm a bool) f 1 know tbo people hero 
oiler a Kinall price, alwayb, heciiubc 
the place lackb couipetitiou. To get a 
I'aucy price L must bend it to New 
York. ThaVb what Tdi going to do. 
Nothing can be done in a hurry ; 
every tiling niubt go through the 
natural courbc.*' 

‘‘You are right, dear, you iiiubt take 
your time,’' 

“Sure 1 will j What’s the time, 
dear f ’ 

‘'Thirty-two niiiiutes alter boven/’ 

‘ Oil, Tin late already [ I liave an 
engagement with an exiiibitor at seven- 
thirty. 1 must go I By llie way. can 
you lend me a little money, 
sweethcfirt ?*' 

“Surely, Dear i" She haiuhjd him 
a live dollar gold piece, 

“Thank you, lloju.y i I'll lie hack 
as boon ab 1 isan. Bye bye f’ 

*'l will wait for you.” 

“It isiA necessary, but you can il' 
you wish.” lie kissed her and left tJio 
rboin. As soon as he reached a saloon 
lie telephoned to Klsie. 

“Hello, girlie, how are you 

“All right, thank you.” 

•'Did you get a job r” 

“No, Mr. Degal, I tailed 
iiiiberably.’* 

“Very bad — rni practically peiini- 
lesb, to toll the truth.” 

“It ib right lor you to be trank 
''ith me. Wliat are you going to 
do r 


“1 don’t know i I only know that 
1 must find a job by to-morrow. 
Otherwise I will have to go without 
fcM)d.” J lcr voice was a sob. 

“What about your room rent 

“I can slay licre. The landlady 
won’t bother mo for that. She is very 
kind.” 

“Well, you come down to fifth 
and Broadway. I’ll wait tor you there 
in front <»t the Owl Drug st<»re. \ 
will see what I can do for you.” He 
hung up the receiver and smiled. 

“Degal did not have to W'ait long. 
Elsie soon joined him. H was about 
eight o’clock and the street was 
crowded.” 

“How are you, little girl ?’' greeted 
Degal. “1 am sorry for you.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Degal.” 

“TicVs walk up to Central Park 
where we c^iii sit and talk a few 
minutes.” 

'riiey walked to Central Park and 
took seats in a secluded corner. 

“Elsie,” he began, “it may take a 
little while to sell the picture.” 

"Why so ?” 

“Becciuse we can't sell it here — we 
got to send it to New York.” 

“Did you sliow it to the exhibitor r” 

“Yes, and lie said it was a peach, 
the best picture he Aver Alsu — 

now don't be vain- he said that you 
were splendid.’' 

“Why, didn’t he buy it then f” 

“Well, of course he is anxious to 
have it hut I wouldn’t sell it.” 
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“You wouidjn’ t sell it ? Why ? 
“Recnuso liu offers a ridiculously 
low price. He wauts to take advantage 
of us. But I’m uot a boob. I’m as 
big a shark as he is. f understand this 
business to perfeetiou, and f refused 
to sell.” 

‘ Uow much did ho offer s'” 

“Only fifty thousand for tlie whole 
damned negative.” 

“Isn’t tliat enough ? I think you'd 
better sell it. We can make more out 
of the next picture. Next time we 
will have enough money to be able to 
hold our product longer and get a bet- 
ter ]»rice for it.” 

“What 1 l)o you think I’m going 
to throw my labour away for nothing ? 
Fifty thousand for a picture like that i 
Why, each print will be sold for more 
than that amount i” 

“Well, then, what do you want me 
to do V I am flat broke |” 

“I really don’t know, Girlie, Ber- 
haps I can lend you a few dollars.” 

“That will bo kind of yon. If you 
can give me, or rather lend me only a 
little money I will eat and go home. 
It is gutting late.” 

‘ Well, give mo a kiss first |” 

“Mr. Begal, this may he a joke to 
you but I am awfully depressed, More- 
over, I did uot hafo enough to cat to- 
day. This is no time for joking.” 

“I’m not joking, Elsie. 1 really 
want a kiss from you.” 

‘‘For the money you are lending 
me ?” 


“Well, if you want to put it that 
way, yes. I don’t see any harm in it,” 

‘‘Perhaps not — but I simply will 
not do it j” 

‘‘Elsie, let me tell you something | 
You must cut out this obstinacy i” 

“You call it obstinacy.” 

“I certauily do [ A pretty young 
woman is a fool to be broke. If you 
cut out this foolishness you’ll get all 
the money you want— and I know you 
want money now. There’s no harm 
in kissing a man. These things are 
natural and instinctive. Wo try to 
lielievu otherwise because from child- 
hood we liave been warned against all 
natural actions. Wo Iiave become pre- 
judiced. As soon as a person's mind 
broadens all this prejudice vanishes.” 

"It may be prejudice ; call it what 
you will, but I don’t want to hear any- 
thing more on that subject, I am 
going.” 

■‘Wait a moment! You refuse to 
hoar re:isoniug. Wh}' shouldn't a 
man and woman live together, whether 
they are married or not, if they feel 
naturally drawn toward each other ? 
Marriage is nothing hut a permit for 
two people to live togetiier. Wliy 
should wo need that permit P And 
why should we have to jiay for that 
privilege P We must give freedom to 
the people { Broaden your mind and 
you will look at these things different - 
ly.” 

“Mr. Begal, this is getting sicken- 
ing ! T don’t want to hear your argn- 
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rnuntu and I don’t want tr> argue with 
you. Wliot do you want, anyway ?” 

'Wliat do I want ? I want to see 
you happy and comfortable.” 

“Tiion why don’t you make mo so?” 

“Tliat’s what I’m driving at | Why 
don’t you give mo the opportunity to 
explain it to you ?” 

“If tliat is your only intention, 
then go ahead. Of course every one 
wants to ho happy.” 

“lloro is the proporition - You 
don’t iiavo to sacrifice anything. More- 
over, you are going to get soinethiug 
out of it, I’m going to make you a 
<iueun and the object of admiration of 
every man, young and old. They will 
1)0 at your feet, they will not hesilate 
to sacriticu tliomselves for your happi- 
ness. Oan’t you see 

‘'Explain further. How could this 
bo done ?” 

‘'I am telling you It requires no 
more talent than you jiossess. Only 
you’ll have b) use your talents. Talent 
and beauty in a woman mean nothing 
if they are not properly used. Apply 
tliis talent and beauty to practical 
work ; apply them to fuliill your 
needs.” 


“What do you moan ? Mon are not 
satisfied with my foolsh talk and 
seductive winks and smiles. They 
crave for more and when they find 
that that is impossible they will not 
spend their money.” 

“If they want more, give them 
more i There's no harm. I, myself, 
am always a beggar for your favours.” 

“You scoundrel i What do you 
think I am V T do not want to see 
your face again j” She juniped up 
from the bench upon vi'hich they were 
sitting. 

“Don’t you want, your money for 
the picture ?” 

“1 will got that, anyway, 1 will 
have that ])icture attached to get my 
money out of it.” 

Without exclianging further words 
with him she left him. ‘"So, that’s 
my fate” thought Elsie. ‘‘I had 
thought, to 1)0 goml to him and never 
let him know that 1 don’t like him and 
that 1 understood his intentions, but 
it is simply impossible lo tolerate him 
anymore. Well, I’ll have to light it out ! 
David must nut know this ! I will gut 
a job tomorrow morning -anywhere, 
even if it be in a cafe i” 


(To be coiitiinie(f) 



All for Love of a Lady. 


Among tlie iinuosiral homos oL‘ 
England thovo aro low wliosso long re- 
cords are not. stained with tragedy. 
But the chronicles ot‘ ILaddon Hall are 
as fair as any you will find in the che- 
(luored history ot our noble liouses. 

From early Planlagenet times, 
when the Avenels were lords of 
Haddon, the Hall lias stood apart I'rom 
the storms and stress ( t the outer 
world, nestling peacefully and securely 
in the woods that crown the banks ol‘ 
the Derw^ent. Tt had been the home ol* 
generations ol' kinghtly and noble 
owners before Sir George Vernon Came, 
in tlie days ol' Queen Elizabeth, to raise 
it to a splendour i* had never known 
befoiHj. 

Tlie Call ol' love. 

As “King of the Peak” the now 
Lord ol' lladdon was known I'ar and 
wide. But, proud as be was ol his 
power and wealth, he was prouder still 
of his two daug^iters, Margaret and 
Dorothy. 

Margaret had barely seen her seven- 
teeth birthday when she was li*d to the 
altar by Sir Thomas Stanley, second 
son of the Earl of Derby, who cfirried 


his bride off t.o his rjancashire homo, 
leaving her younger sister tearl ul and 
disconsolate. 

Dut Dorothy was not the girl to 
spoil her beauty by too much weeping, 
and before many days had passed she 
had found plenty lo chase iier sadness 
away and to make life, even without 
Margaret, widl wortii living. 

She was very young; she know that 
she was very beautiful ; and she knew 
also thiit. she would not have, long to 
wait for her «>wii Prince Charming. 
ILe c;ime to her in the guise of hand - 
some Jack Manners, tins tall, stalwart 
younger son of t he lir-sl. Earl of lliit.land. 
as ideal a lover as the most roniantic 
girl could desire. Dorothy compIeUdy 
lost her lioart to the young Cfivalier. 

Then followed halcyon days for the 
young people --hlissful hours when 
Dorothy, esci\piug. from tlie vigilaiu'e 
of her chaperon, slipped away to In r 
lover in the neighbouring wood. 

A father’s h’ury. 

« 

Soon Sir George received news el 
the secret meetings, and discovered tlt^' 
identity of the stranger who had thus* 
dared to steal his daughter’s heart. H** 
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rowed that no beggarly wooer, though 
he had an earl for father, should be his 
son-in'Iaw, and he not only forbade 
Dorothy to see hltn again, but took oare, 
by looking bar in her room and keep- 
ing her under (Mmsant surreillanoe, that 
any furthw escapades should be 
impossible. 

But Dorothy proved that she Itad a 
sprit as proud and a will as strong as 
even her autocratic father. She 
laughed at bolts and bars and watchful 
eyes. Night after night she let her- 
self down from her window by means 
of knotted sheets, and sped away 
through the darkness to the glade 
where she knew her lover, disguised 
as a woodman, awaited her coming. 

Thus a few weeks passed, during 
which Sir G-eorgo turned a deaf ear to 
all his daughte’r pleading and 
cajoling. 

Driven to despair, the lovers were 
faced by two alternatives. Either they 
must part for ever or they must take 
their fate into their own hands. 
Between these alternatives there could 
Iw but one choice. 

The little plot was soon arranged, 
and for its execution the night of a 
forthcoming ball in honour of Dorothy’s 
birthday was selected. On that fate- 
ful evemng Haddon Hall was a scene 
of revelry, and among all the lovely 


women there, the loveliest was Dorothy 
Vemon 

A Bunaway Marriage. 

The revelry had reached its climax 
when Dorothy stole stealthily past the 
dancers towards the doorway on the 
north side of the Hall. She hurried 
across the terrace, down the steps, and 
over the lawm. At last she came to 
the footbridge over the Derwent, and 
found herself clasped in the strong 
arms of her lover. 

Then she felt herself lifted on to the 
saddle of a waiting horse ; her lover 
mounted another, and soon they were 
racing away. When dawn came they 
were plighting their life-troth at the 
altar of a Leicestershire church, while 
Sir George Yemon and his retainers 
were vainly scouring the country in 
search of the fugitives. 

Probably never has a runaway 
match been the portal to a more ideal 
wedded life. The romantic loVer 
proved himself the most devoted of 
husbands, and Dorothy's happiness 
was complete when her father took her 
to his arms again. 

And Haddon Hall never bad a more 
charming chatolaiu or a happier wife 
and mother tliau Dorothy when, in the 
fullness of time, her^Loohinvar became 
“King of the Peak” and she its 
queen. 

TIT-BITS. 
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THli PKN'S REVKNGK. 

Senor Blnsco Ibnnoz, the iinthor of ‘‘The 
Four ITfjraomeii of the Apocjilypac” iiiid 
‘‘Blood and Sand,'* has been a good deal iti 
the public eye recently, owing to si'ano 
outs|X)kon commeiitiS on affairs in his native 
country and his spectacular challenge to King 
Alfonso. 

This gifted novelist is one of the few writers 
of to-iJay who can name his own |)ric<j for a 
story. Rather a novelty this for Sjiaiii, where 
only a very lucky writer can earn as much as 
a famous bull-fighter. 

. In this crmnection a good story is told of 
IbaneS. ^turning from a successful lecturing 
tour in the Argentine, he met one of the idols 
of the bull ring. This hero told the author 
that he received 10,000 |)esetas for each 
appearance he made. 

“And 1 received 14,500 pesetjis for one 
lecture at Buenos Aires,” said Ibanez. “K«w 
at last a Spanish writer receives more in an 
afternoon than a buli-fightcr. 

OatoUng Criminals Oat. . 

Criminals look like having a rough timi* 
in the near future. 

Every day the system whereby the fin^r- 
prints of a suspect can be telegraphed to any 


part i>f the globe and a reply sent back in a fevr 
hours grows more |MJrfect- 

It is claimed by the officials at Scotland 
Yard that a mistake in telegraphing finger- 
prints is impossibles Every little ridge on the 
finger-print photogtaph is given a number 
or letter «>f a special code, ami the whole 
classed \inder another letter indicating the 
typ*^ 

The system, of course, took years to |M)rfoct 
blit now there is hardly a large city in the 
>vorId which could not at once look up » 
p;irticular finger-|)rint and translate if from 
the code in a few minutes. 

The recipients of the wire then look' up 
their records, and, if they can' trace the finger- 
print, wire back full particulara of the 
criminal — name, ago, height, and so on. 
Thu.s, dice a suspetod man’s nationality is 
known, there is not much chance of his 
escape if he is guilty. 

Tlio Fiist Fliotofrapli^ 

In the first attempts to make a photograph 
in the early part of the eighteenth century, 
the subject t.o be photographed sat between th*' 
source of light and a sheet of sensitized pap-*' 
listened on a board. His shadow blocked off a 
certjiin pro|y)rtion of the light rays, and as a 
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result his profile *in silhouette was left on tho 
paper. This image, however, faded in a few 
minutes. 

Even fifty- years ago, taking a single [licture 
was often a da 3’*8 work, and required such 
skill and expert knowledge and such elaborate, 
costly, and cumbersome equipment, that the 
few who had mastered the art were glad to 
capitiilize their knowledge by utilizing it 
professionally, 

The earliest sunlight picture of a hitman 
fjico is supposed to be a daguerreotype of Miss 
Dorothy Draper, and was taken by her 
brother, Professor Draper, in 1840. The 
subject hiid to sit motionless in bright sunlight 
for about six minutes. 

MOUNTAINS MADE TO ORDER. 

The latest ciirinaity of film production 
concerns a method whereby “mountains” are 
made to order at a few minutes' notice. 

The chief problem of production is how to 
complete a film in the shortest possible time. 
One of the greatest obstacles in the way has 
been the necessity' for change of scenery. At 
times scenery is required which can only he 
found abroad, or a long way from head- 
quarters ; or scenic effects totally unachievable 
by ordinary jihotographic means — for instance, 
i<he interior of a cathedral, or the towers of a 
cjistlo, or the placing t>f a house among high 
mountains. 

Double exposure was first rest<ired to in 
order to make these scones. However, if this 
w:is done without considerable skill, the lino 
bet.woeji the two ex^iosures was apt to show. 

Eventually it struck someone to do it on 
glass. This is the method now used, and it 


has [iroved as effective as it is economical. A 
large sheet of fdate glass is mounted in a 
wooden frame and fixed rigidly in place, in 
front- of the scene- which requires to be 
completed. A few feet at the back of the glass 
the camera tripod is erected. 

Now we see the advantages of painting on 
glass. »Sup|Josing the scone is a mountain 
cott;ige. It is easy enough to erect ' the 
cottage, bat impossible to make a mountain. So, 
on the glass in front of tho camera, the artist 
paints a mountain, i)erha[is with wooded 
slopes, and this i>ainting is arranged in such 
a w^ay that when the film is taken and cx^josed 
it looks for all the world like a scene from 
nature. And although the. painted mountain 
w^ really between tho camera and the cottage, 
in the film it ap^ioars it the distance behind 
the cottage. 

The lower part of the glass is not painted 
at all, so that the picture of the cottage itself 
comes out quite clearly. 

Clothes and the Flay. 

Theatre-doers are alarmed, for it seems 
that, the high cost of stalls and entertainment 
tax do not present sufficient difficulties to those 
who want to follow the drama. Their lot is 
to be made more troublesome still. 

The School of Art, Hastings, is responsible 
for this fluttering in theatre-going dovecots, 
for, when the students decided to give a per- 
formance of “The Knights of the Burning 
Pestle,” they requested the audieme to attend 
in seventeenth-century costume, tho play 
belonging to the days of King J ames I. 

What dreadful pmsjiect this conjures up I 
If every audience has to dress to suit the play 
it is seeing, the strain on purse, time, and 
ingenuity will be tremendous. 

But that is not all. What are wo to do 
when we dress for “Hamlet,'’ find that all the 
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seats are booked, and have to go on to a modern 
r»iee-oourse drama ? And what is to happen 
when we go to a revue, where tha scenes range 
from.Costerland to the Fiji Islands, and the 
|)eriods from 4000 b.c. to a.d. 2024 ? 

If this Hastings idea catches on, theatre- 
goers are in for a strenuous time. 

£ 1,000,000 a Year and Unknown. 

America unable tf) identify one of its four 
wealthiest citizens. The only known informa- 
tion about him is that he lives in New Jersey 
and has an annual income exceeding £ 1,000,000. 

Treasury statistics of incomes based on the 
1922 income-tax returns show four Americans 
with incomes above £ 1,000,000 a year. The 
names are not given, but the States whore the 
millionaires live are mentioned. 

Two reside in Michigan, and are thereby 
identified tis Mr. Henry Ford and his son. 
One lives in Yew York, and is probably Mr. 
J. D. Rockefeller, jun., to whom his father is 
understood to have made over the greater p;irt 
of the Rockefeller fortune. 

The fourth lives in New ^’orsoy, but the 
nows-paiiers are umible to discover any New 
Jersey resident pr)8sessing so much money. It 
is surmised that the mystery millionaire lives 
elsewhere, and only uses New Jersey }is his 
official place of residence. 

The income returns show that there are 
tiiiy-Beven Americans with annual incomes 
of £ 200,000. 

In Great Britain in 1922-2«S there were 137 
persons with an aiyiiial income of more thiuj 
£ 100 , 000 . 

Where Salt is Sacred. 

In Arabia,, as in many other countries, salt 
is a symbol of hospitality, and among the 
Arabs hospitality is almost a sacred thing. 


They toll of a thief who broke into a house 
one night, and in looting the place came upon 
a small gold box. He opened it, and inside 
it found another box, also of gold. That in 
turn held a third box, which was partly filled 
with a fine white powder. 

The thief twisted the ])nwder, and found 
that it was salt. Immodbitely ho restored to 
their places all the valuables ho had gathered 
ti> carry off. He cmild not rob a house in 
which he had "eaten salt.'* 

“Snow” to Put Out Fires. 

Miiniifiictured * snowstorms" to be used in 
extinguishing fires, produced through the use 
of carbon dioxide, have been developed at the 
Mellon Institute of Indtistrial Resource in 
Pittsburg. 

Dr. Charles J ones, who has made the dis- 
covery after throe years of research, states that 
the “snow" is effective whtui used to put out 
fires in places so tuicloscd that an extinctive 
atmosphere can be maintained, such as mines, 
shifjs' holds, cellars, and warehouses. 

Small Writing Feat. 

Mr. Wesley Taylor, graduate student at 
CV)luinbi:i University, claims the world’s small 
writing cham])ionship. 

Mr. Taylor said that he had excelled the 
microscopic writing feat of Professor Nicola 
Diirso, of Itiily, wh«» inscribed the history of 
Montenegro on the buck of a pstcard and sent 
it to (jneen Flena. He succeeded in crowding 
a total of 11,000 words on the postcard. 

“I have written two of Abraham Lincoln*^ 
complete speeches, tnt»illing 600 words, on th^ 
hack of an ordinary [Ktstage stamp," say^ 
Mr. Taylor. 

For Those Who Use Water 1 

To the ever-lengthening list of societii-'^ 
formed for the purpose of promoting this 
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that object raust now be added the National 
Association of Water Users, which has come 
into being to protect its members from the 
“vexations demands of water anthorities.’* 

The tiSBOciation has been formed in the 
interests of every cltiss of water consumer, in- 
cluding the ordinary householder ; builders 
and engineers whose work embodies the fixing 
and repairing of water pities and fittings ; 
manufacturers, property owners, architects and 
surveyors, and various public bodies, all of 
whom have joined as a means of removing the 
different evils to which they are subjected and 
of improving the conditions of water supply 
generally. 

For example many water anthorities will 
not supply water to a house or other promises 
unless the fittings are of a [Nittern approved 
by them. Actually these authorities have no 
[lower to make such a stipulation, which tends 
to stifle invention, arrest progress, and increase 
the cost to the consumer. Another of the 
association’s objects is to provide a standard 
of efficient fittings, S(i that the waste now so 
prevalent, as well as misuse and undue con- 
tamination, may be avoided. 

Already, it is stated, the association has 
been instrumental in introducing reforms, not 
the least of which is a change for the better 
in the attitude of some water authorities to 
the consumer. The su»ociation is recognised 
by the Minister of Health, who has ajipointed 
a committee to investigate the whole question 
of water fittings and the improvement of the 
conditions of supply. 

ANIMAL OEN'PENARIANS. 

The greatest age that can be attained by 
the various species of animals varies consider- 
ably. Among mammals the large animals 
usually live longer than the small ones, but 
this law is not valid among birds, the parrot. 


for example reaching the same age as the 
eagle. 

Spiders live one to two years ; beetles hiivo 
been kept prisoners for five years. The queen 
Iiee often lives for five years, while the working 
bees usually live only six weeks. Ants have 
been kept in captivity for fifteen ye.arR, while 
the toad has been known to attain forty years. 
A turtle was kept in captivity for 150 years, 
and the 8[)ocimen in ({uestion may have been 
.300 years old. 

The age of birds is known best. The house- 
hold cock lives fifteen to twenty years ; the 
goose and the eider-duck, 100 years ; the 
swan, 102 years ; the stork, seventy : the 
falcon, 162 ; the golden eagle, 104 : the 
blackbird, eighteen ; the canary as much as 
twenty four, and the parrot about 100 years. 
Of the mammals, the horse attains forty to 
sixty years ; the sheep, twenty : the dog, 
twenty-eight ; the cat, twenty-two, and the 
elephant and the whale 200 years. 


SaTi Tour Teeth I 

During the last few years the new medical 
sciences have thrown open fresh gates of hope. 
These gates reveal a wonderful future for 
humanity — if that genus will have the sense 
and grit to keep straight along the new 
[laths. 

One of the most imixirtant things in this 
newer knowledge is the value of our teeth. 

We know now that pyorrhuia, that ex- 
tremely common affection of the gums, where 
the teeth get loose and Aecay easily and where 
also there may bo the exuding of pus and 
the formation of abscess^ is the cause of much 
other bodily trouble. We know it causes rhe- 
umatism, dyspepsia, intestinal stasis, and 
auto-intoxication, both by the ineffective 
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mastication of food and the absorption of 
poisons in discharges and gases. 

The septic gum is one of the most potent 
agencies in gathering and propagating germs 
and in distributing them to the whole S3'atem : 
in other words, it is a deadly focus for general 
body infection. 

'•ho only way to keep the month clean, 
and t<^ achieve asepsis, is the careful use of the 
brush and a cleansing wash, pjiste, cream, or 
|)owder. The mouth should be wjished out 
and the teeth brushed at least every morning 
and night — particularly at night, been use it is 
during the hours of sleep, when the mouth 
is still, that food particles that may have 
gathered in the clefts of the teeth undergo 
fermentation and set up trouble, causing decay 
of the enamel of the tooth and absorption of 
body fKtisons. 

An inspection of the mouth by a dentist at 
regular intervals may save much later trouble, 
a’ld perhafjs pjiin' and siiftering. Modern 
dentistry is vroncjerful. So much ciin be done 
to prevent decay and to save teeth. 

Save your teeth, whatever 3^0 u do, and if 
3'ou have any doubts on the subject W!e the 
man whose job it is to Uolp you to keep 
them. 

• * * • 

The Zmigra&t’s Fortue 

Eighteen years ago Mr. Andrew MacRtie 
lived in a t'wo-roomed tenement house in Par- 
liamentary Road, Glasgow. NW he has 
returned from, the Argentine, a millioiiaric 

many times over. 

• 

While in Glasgow he saved €200, and he 
emigrated to the Argentine and worked there 
as a driller on land which he found contained 
oil. He could not buy the land, hut he wont 
farther afield and expended his small capital 
in the purchase of another claim, and after 


years he gradually < worked his way . 
wealth. 

« * * . * 

Secrets’ of the Sky 

With regard to the study of astronomy, 
Aristarchus (born about 270 B. 0.) wrote a 
treatise on the dimensions and distances of the 
sun and moon, in which may ^ bo traced an 
anticipation of Copernicus. He understood 
that the alternation of day and night was 
caused by the earth rotating on its axis. 

Hipparchus, another atronomer (about 140 
B. C.), compiled a list of the known stars, 
totalling over 1,000. The precession of the 
eqiiinr)xes was discovered at this time, but 
the results and calculations were very rough, 
since trigonometry was unknown, although 
Hipparchus himself laid the foundations of 
that branch of mathematical science. 

Time was still generally measured by the 
flow of water, although the Greeks must have 
siien the Egy[)tiaii shadow-clocks. 

It was by no moans an easy thing to tnice 
the sun's path among the stars, because the 
siin and the stars are never in sight at the 
Siimo time, so astroTir>mers wore obliged ti» 
notice the constellations as they ap[)earod close 
to the sun after it hfid set at night or before it 
rose in the morning. These, they found, 
varied a little each night, till, when a whole 
year had p;issed, tuich of the twelve signs 
had been in turn close to the sum, and the 
cycle began again. Thus they learned that 
the sun psissed over each of the twelve signs in 
the course of the year ; and they thought from 
this that the sun travelled round, the sky while 
the earth stood still in the middle,. 

* * . • ♦ 

From Seed to Oiffarette 

The growing of tobacCo for cigarettes 
an interesting subject, for centuries of [lationi 
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culture and crossing have been devoted to the 
evolution of the right seed. The seed is so 
tiny . that a sinplo ,table-s[)oonfnl. will produce 
plants enough to cover ten sicros. Certain 
growers whose crops are always of the highest 
excellence will not sell a single seed at any 
price. 

Every crop is kept in the warehouse from 
three to five years for the purpose of *‘mej lo- 
wing” or “sweating” — ^which occurs twice 
yearly — ^before the leaves are subjected to 
“stemming.” Sand and dust that have re- 
mained are shaken out by sreves, with the 
result that the tobacco is 2.5 to 30 per cent, 
lighter because of the absence of the midrib 
and sand. 

Nimble-fingered girls can make 2,500 
cigarettes a day, but mrichines can turn out 
400 finished cigarettes a minute, or 190,000 in 
an ordinary working day. 

* • 

ISoney in Bis Dreams ! 

There’s money to bo made from some 
dreams, judging by the story told me by Mr. 
C. H. Frioso-Oroeno of how he came to discover 
an entirely new process of making films in 
natural colours. 

“I have been ex|)orimenting with the idea 
since I was twelve,” Mr. Friese-Greene, a son 
of the man who was a part-inventor of the 
kinematograph, confided to mo. “It wjis less 
than twelve months ago that I came upon the 
secret. I Wiis lying in bed, half asleep and 
half awake — dreaming, as it were — when the 
idea came to me and I got up and jotted it 
down. Next day I followed this up with 
experiments in my laboratory and was’’ able to 
develop- n film in natural colours.” ' ' 

The, process, I am told, will be shown on 
cinema screens throughout the country very 
shortly. 

* * * • 


ClLoaen by Machinery 

To save workers in factories which employ 
in their products gold, silver, or precious' 
stones from sufteritig the indignity of being, 
selected for searching, a Danish ongine'^r has 
invented a special apparatus. 

Hitherto, the custom has been tr> stop a 
certain prolwrtion of the workers leaving such 
factories at night, thus apparently casting 
suspicion upon the individuals selected. By 
the new invention the worker asked to adjourn 
to the searching room is chosen by a 
machine. 

The apparatus consists of a container hold- 
ing a number of balls, corresfKinding to the 
number «if Wf>rkers engaged in the factory. 
Some of the balls are made of a mcterial 
conductive of electricity. As the workers pfiss 
to the exit they press a button, when a ball is 
releasiul. It rolls out of the conttiiner and a 
i^hite lamp glows for a moment. In such case 
the worker passes on. 

Should one of the conducting spheres roll 
ont, the electric current turns on a red lamp, 
which means that the person indicated is one 
of those to be searched. 

bCoio Boys Than Girls 

Why are there more boy babies than girl 
babies i 

In the human race the ratio of boys to 
girls ‘is between 103 and 107 to 100. The 
sox-ratio varies with the sesisons of the year. 
A study of the birth record s in greyhound 
kennels shows that December breedings pro- 
duced 38 inale puppies to 100 females, while 
the ratio of male to • female for September 
breedings was 122 to 100. 

Among cattle the warm weather ratio was 
114 to 100, compared with 103 to 100 wh 
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the mating took place in the autumn or winter. 
Sheep showed a ratio of 102 to • 100 for the 
warm months, compared with 94 to 100 for 
the cold, and pigs showed ratios of 115 to 100 
and 109 to 100 respectively for summer nnd 
winter matings. 


WhenFfttf DooldM* 

Trifling things sometimes change a man’s 
whole career. 

In 1912 Eamon Do Valera was a candidate 
for the Chair of Mathematical Physics in 
University College, Cork. There was only one 
other candidate, and a poll between them re- 
sulted in a tie. One of De Valera’s supporters, 
coming in to vote for him, missed his train 
by a minute. 

The question of the appointment then lay 
with the Senate, and De Valera’s opponent was 
selected. H^id his supporter caught the train, 
De Valera would have been appointed, and he 
would have been in Cork, not in Dublin, 
during the weeks immediately preceeding the 
rebellion. 

ParneH’s fate was decided by his mistaking 
one coin for another. 

Parnell came from an old Irish family of 
land-owners, and was sent to finish his edu- 
cation at Cambridge. Coming home one 
evening from a social psirty with a fellow- 
student^ they encountered two drunken drovers 
on the two-path who attempted to jostle them 
off. 

Parnell and his companion immediately pro- 
ceeded to knock them down. Their cries 
brought a policeman on the scene, and on the 
complaint of the battered drovers, he de- 
manded Parnell’s name, 


Following the example of students every- 
where, the accused, with the fear of the 

college authorities in his mind, put his hand 
in his pocket nnd handed the iiolioeman what 
he believed to be a sovereign. 

However, a glance at the coin by the light 
of the nearest lamp revealed it to be a shilling, 
whereupon the offended representative of the 
majesty of the law took umbrage, re-nrrested 
Parnell, and took him to the nearest police- 
station. Obtaining his name, he reported it 
to his college, and this led to Parnell's being 
sent down. 

It is within the bounds of iiossibility that 
the shilling in question determined the future 
career of Parnell, by securing his rustication 
from Cambridge and thus sending him back 
to Ireland, whore he fell in with a train of 
circumstances which ultimately led to his entry 
into public life. 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlain might have been 
murdered in 1882 in place of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish but for the Prime Minister chang- 
ing his mind. 

In the spring of 1882 Mr. Chamberlain was 
in consultation with the then Irish leaders in 
the House of Commons. He told them that a 
sense of duty might compel him to go to 
Dublin as Chief Secretary. At the very last 
moment Gladstone decided to send Lord 
Frederick to Phieriix Park. 

An overmastering Providence htid otht^r 
work for Mr. Chamberlain, and he was not 
fated to meet his end by the assassin's hand. 
But if Mr. Gladstone had not changed hi.s 
mind, it is quite possible that the whole coiirsf* 
•jf the history i»f the two nations would hav** 
been different. 
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ITotTlridTatl 

Although he has been selling all kinds of 
things imaginable for nearly sixty years, and 
he is now eighty-two, Mr. Henry Stevens isn't 
tired yet I He is the oldest auctioneer in the 
world, and among the novelties he has auc- 
tioned have been the silk vest worn by Charles 
I. on the scaffold, which realized £200 ; the 
diminutive head of a pigmy found in Mexico, 
which was sold for fifty guineas ; as well as 
butterflies at prices ranging up to nearly fifty 
pounds. 

'*1 was born in this building (in Covent 
(jarden) where my business is," he declared. 
**As a boy I freipiently saw Thackeray and 
Dickons at sales here. 

* I have not had a day’s illness for ftirty 
years — |)erha))s because iny habits are regular. 
After business \ usually work about the 
house — at carpentering, and so on. The other 
(lav I climbed to the roof to clear the gut ters.” 


A Buaiaiad Mu's Sieret 

1 have always considered Lmrd Stevenson, 
who did such great work in connection with 
the Wembley Kxhibition, as a hard-headed, 
prsictieal business man, and it comes as a 
surprise to me tn learn that he is the author i»f 
a novel — a highly romantic one, I understand 
--called "Thcj Kiss of Clnineo." 

He was once recommended for the sake of 
his health to undertake some light work ns a 
hiibby. So he sat down and wrote this 
story. 

What 1 should like 1.o know vs why Lord 
Stevenson kept his authorship a secret i 
His name was disguised under “Roland 
Hnnster.” 


Woa' Eii Vote 

Thero ara few men in Parliament more 
[lopular than Sir Godfrey Collins, the Liberal 
Chief Whip, who is a publisher by profession. 
I heard a gr»od story o'' his election the other 
day. 

You may know that Plymouth Brethren do 
not use their votes on account of religious 
scruples. One of thi^ Brethren was being 
canvassed on Sir Godfrey’s behalf, and 
explained his objections to voting. “What |” 
oxclaimod the caller. “You won’t vote for the 
man who prints the Bible ?” And he whipped 
<uit a copy of the Book, on the first page of 
which iipiieared the words, “Collins’ clear 
ty|ie.” 

The voter’s scruples were overcome and he 
recorded his cn>ss against Sir Godfrey’s 
name. 

ThO S0Oipt 

It is said that you cnn’f make bricks 
without straw, but here’s a man who may be 
said to have made a fortune out of nothing | 
He had, however, priceless assists in grit and 
determination which, when he was seventeen, 
he put into the making of bicycles, and, later, 
int>tor-cars. He is Mr. W. It Morries, and 
to-day he is the greatest motor-car manufac- 
turer ill this country. He has, 1 heard, just 
made arrangements to start a new factory in 
France. 

“I to«>k a little place in Oxford, where I 
built ‘push-bikes’ and sold them to my acquain- 
tances,” Mr. Morris, whose cars are named 
after liim, told me. “Th<i first year 1 sold fifty. 
After some years 1 had a cajiital of £2,000, 
saved from my earnings On ‘push-bikes.” Later, 
he started manufacturing motor cars. The 
annual turn-«W 0 r of his compiiny is now 
£10,000,000, and his firm produces four times 
as many cars as any other British company. 
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ICetal IConey Boat. 

Tho talk about a return to the gold 
standard in tho coinage of this country makes 
a recent test by a German bacteriologist of 
considerable interest. He declared » as a 
result of his ex|)erimeiit8, that coins are far 
more sanitary than notes. 

On a note that had been in circulation for 
some time, and was subjected to freipient 
handling, as many as 148,000 bacteria were 
discovered. 

Metalic coins shoiv a f:\r smaller bacteria 
count. Their smooth surface does not en- 
courage tho accumulation rif these minute 
organisms. 

Risks should not be taken even with coins, 
however. Though they are cleaner than 
notes, it would be very foolish to put them in 
your mouth — as some people do in order 
ascertain whether they are genuine or not. 

♦ • * • 

The Sacred Simian 

While the monkey gland treatment for 
bringing tho flush of youth to the cheeks of 
age has not caught on in Britain, it is still 
popular in America and on tho Continent. 
And it has had one rather unexywetod result. 
An agitation has been started in India — where 
most of tno monkeys have come from — against 
their exportation. 

The European erase for rejuvenation, wo 
are told by those conducting this agitation, is 
denuding India of monkey. s. 

This seems rather an overstatement, bitt 
the real basis of the agitation lies in tho Hindu 
belief that the monkey is sficred, and in this 
light the demand for the prohibition of the 
trafflo deserves sympathetic consideration. 

Hanuman, the monkey god, is one of tho 
great divinities of the Hindn mythology, and 
his .temples are to be found all over India. 


The white-whiskered entollus monkey is called, 
by his name and is worshipped by the 
natives. 

* « * « 

The Ohampion Clock Winder 

A r(H:ord perhaps unsur]X‘issed in the history 
of lung service stands to the credit of Mr. Q. 
Little, a Liverpool clocksmith, who has cele- 
brated fifty years of employment with one 
firm. In all, he has wound over 1,500,000 
clocks ’ 

“When I first wont into the business,*’ Mr. 
Little said recently, “the average life of a 
visiting clock-winder was put at only eight 
years, a f;ict which was attributed to the 
custom •>f offering the winder a glass of wine 
at every house at which he called \ However, 
T declined the hospitality, with the result that 
I have lived to wind more clocks than probably 
any other man in the kingdom. Practically 
every known variety of chtek has been under 
my care, including the timepieces in the house? 
of Mrs. Maybrick tho poisoner.” 

« * • * 

Frlouls of Feathered Families 

More attention is now being pjiid to the 
preservation of bird life than ever before. This 
is due to the efforts of several local societies 
and individuals who love birds. 

Off the Cumberland coast is the largest 
gsdlery in the United Kingdom, where half-a* 
million gulls are rigorfuisly protected b}- tho 
Ripiire of the district. Villagers, however, ero 
|)ormitted to take gulls' eggs for eating, early 
in tho season. The eggs are very rich, and 
resemble the plover’s in taste. 

Recently a large sum of money was raist'd 
b}' subscription to purchase tho Fame Islands 
as a sanctuary for birds. The islands are very 
wild, and will be remembered as tho scene of 
Grace Darling's exploit. Watchers have b‘-®" 
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placed there during breeding time for some 
seasrins, but now the islands are secured for 
ever as sacred to birds. 

There are at lesist three other similar sanc- 
tuaries in Kngland. Two of them arc in 
Norfolk and the other is in Cambridgeshire. 

Bird watchers are maintained in many 
lonol}' places during breeding times to protect 
the eggs against over-zealous collectors. Often 
however, other birds are the greatest enemies, 
and will feast on the eggs if allowed t«). 

Rooks have been known deliberately ti» 
stake out a beach and search systematically for 
plovers' eggs. Carrion crows, too, are great 
egg thieves. 

Among the bird watchers is a woman, who 
has a hut on Bird Island, off the Norfolk 
coast. 

The island lies among mud-flfits and is very 
onoly. There is no fresh water, and all food 
juul drink has to lie brought from the main- 

land. 

« « « * 

Villagf Whore Nobody Dies 

iSalocchio, a mountain village in Viodmont, 
has suddenly become famous, and crowds of 
|»eo[)le are flocking there. It has been ]iro- 
claimed a place where nobdy dies. N«» deaths 

have oCcured there during the past three 

ytJars. 

The Mayor of Salecchio |ier forms the 
Varied ttisks of [lostman, joiner, and bell- 
ringer. It is claimed that nobody drinks wine, 
nobody quarrels, and nobody steals at Salec- 
rhio, and that |)orfect harmony reigns among 
Ihe inhabitants. 

260 ICilos n Bour t oroplues 

In a determined effort to win back the 
^hneider Cup, the international trophy for 


air marine craft, which was won by the United 
Stiitcs at Cowes two years ago, craft are now 
being constructed to represent Croat Britain 
which, it confidontl}' believed, will bo ca]) 2 ible 
of a spited of between 200 and 270 miles an 
hour. 

One of the r.icing craft now being built 
secretly in the development of a tyiKJ which, 
during *'hush, hush" trials last autumn, 
attained a s^xtod of 21.5 miles an hour with the 
throttle not fully open. 

With a very small sjxin, and stream-lined 
so that there are no “bumps" in the fuselage, 
this racer, which will be equipped with floats 
for landing on water, will look like a flying 
bullet AS it goes hurtling through the air. 

One of the secrets of its speed will be the 
spocisilly constructed engine, let into the fuse- 
lage to minimize wind resistance. 

This is a development of the NajMer Lion 
engine, but the new tyi)o will develop nearly' 
600-h. p., and by the introduction of a direct 
drive weight will bo reduced by nearly 25 
per cent. 

« « • « 

Thoatre in a Train 

Travellers going North by an express train 
recently could beguile the journey by seeing 
“movies" in a speeially-equipped coach. But 
it is a mistake tii suppose, as many do, that 
the provision of any form id' entertainment in 
trains is an untried novelty. 

Some years ago a “theatre car" was attached 
to a long-distance French train, by means of 
which travellers could pass the journey plea- 
Siintly by seeing a play acted by a small 
company. 

“Music carrhigosj" in which a small 
orchestr.i pcrfi»rmed for the duration of the 
journey, were in use on German and Spanish 
railways at one time. One railway Ciimpany 
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in Spain rescued itself from bankruptcy by 
adopting this idea. . 

An American railway company not long 
ago attached a natural history museum to 
one of its corridor trains, and derived consider- 
able revenue from the venture, laissongers 
being admitted to the museum coach, at the 
equivalent of a shilling a he;u]. 

An innovation on .'in Austrain railway con- 
sisted of a lecturer whose* duty it was to des- 
cribe the scenery and places of inti^rest 
through which the train passed. 

* « * « 

What A&imalaSay 

A series of granuqihone records made 
recently show that many of our ^vipular 
conceptions of the sounds mmie by animals and 
birds are wrong. For example, the records 
reveal that a sheep does not say **Baa f’ as 
is commonly supiiosed, but “Maa.” It has 
been proved, in fiust, that a sheep’s throat 
does not [lermit it to utter a sound at 
all. 

This is true also of dogs, which do not sa}' 
“Bow-wow” when they bark, but “Wow-wow” 
Again, one often hears of the tiger’s grow'l. 
Actually this animal makes a sound that is 
more accurately described as a* cough. The 
rhinoceros is said to grunt, whereas it really 
snorts, making a sound best indicated in print 
by “wolf;” 

Rooks are commonly said to “caw',” but 
their cry is more like “haw” The gramophone 
tests also show that pigeons “hoo” rather than 
“coo.” 

Boggara* .Trade TTnien. 

In China one of the most formidable trade 
unions is that of the beggars. Begging in that 
country is a recognized profession, and there 
is a properly-organised guild of beggars in 
most districts. 


Each guild has its own president and 
officers, and the members pay an annual sub- 
scription equalling sixteen shillings in our 
money. The officials of the guilds wield such 
jjower that they enjoy the protection of the 
magistracy. 

So far there hiis beim no strike on the 
|)art of the members of the union which is 
undoubtedly the tiuaintest organiziition of its 
kind in the world. 

Doga With Olaaa Syea 

Recent examples of the surgeon’s skill on 
injured animals rival in dolicecy many of the 
alterations |R$rformcd on human beings. 

Dogs have been fitted with sets of false 
teeth, which remain in ixtsition despite the 
severe strain [>ut upon them by canine appe- 
tites. Amputation of animals* limbs is often 
necessary as a result of serious accidents, iiud 
it is possible to substitute artificial legs made 
of silver and vulcanite covered with leather. 

Generally the little cripples accommi»dale 
themselves quickly to the use of their iiew 
limbs, but one valuable whip|iet proved very 
stupid. When he met with an Jiccident ami 
lost both fr»relegs, artificial limbs were mm It* 
and fitted. But the? animal refused t.o use 
them, and |)ersi.sted in ho()ping about like ;i 
baby kangaroo. 

An Aberdeen terrier examined by 
had 1 14 flint stones in his stomach, ;is well 
a valuable diamond collar stud, hut he was 
ojierated ii|ir)ii .successfully, 

A marvel of the veterinary surgeon’s art. 
found in a small Ja[)iinese toy s|).‘inniol which 
is sLill alive. It lost an eye in an unfortunate 
encounter, but w'as cleverly fitted with a 
false glass eye which cannot now be distin- 
guished from the sound one. 




In ;iii LVisy iiuhkI. 



The Love Drama of 

(By Charles 

Never has a girl wished for romance 
more than did Madeleine Smith. She 
had plenty of luxuries, for her parents 
were very comfortable, but she yearn- 
ed for love, for something that would 
be worthy of her deep, passionate 
nature. 

And then one dreary day she met 
the man who was to change the whole 
course of her life — Emile T/Angelier, 
a fascinating but penniless young 
Frenchman. 

In a few days Madeleine was passi- 
onately in love with him. They met 
secretly, because of the great differ- 
ence in their social positions ; and the 
love-letters the girl wrote to L’Ange- 
lier liave never been ec^ualled for their 
passion and self-revelation. She even 
went so far as to address L’Angelier as 
her husband. 

Madeleine’s love lasted for nearly 
two years ; and then it began to wear 
itself out. Sbe realised at last that 
marriage to a wealthy man named 
Minnoch wsts preferable to becoming 
the wife of L’Angelier, the penniless 
derk. 

She decided that her affair with 
the Frenchman mu^t end, but he 
refused to give her up. In fiust, he 
tlureatehed to show her love letters to 
liis successful rival. 


Macicleme Smith. 

Kingston.) 

Madeleine now began to play a 
double game, but L’Angelier found 
this out and threatened that on the 
very next day he would show Minnoch 
the letters — letters which would ruin 
her reputation for over. 

liadeleino consoled the Frenchman 
to an extent ; and then one night he 
became very ill. It was only prompt 
attention that saved his life, and 
although his doctor said he had 
suffered from a bilious attack, he did 
not believe it, and told his confidante, 
a Miss Perry, that ho fandod he had 
been poisoned. ‘‘All I know is,” ho 
said, “that Madeleine would be only 
too glad to get rid of me.” 

• • * • 

Events in the tragedy which had 
begun as a love romance, now followed 
one another in rapid succession. 
L'Angolier, after an illness of eiglit 
days, went for a holiday which he cut 
short in order that he might see 
Madeleine again. 

But his love ^affair had run its 
course, and there was to be only one 
meeting with the girl. No one lias 
ever known when this last encounter 
took place, but he had not been back 
in Glasgow twenty-four hours when he 
knocked frantically on the door of his 
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lodgings at half-past two in the morn- 
ing, and when his landlady opened it 
she admitted a dying man. 

The Frenchman was suflForing ex- 
cruciating pain and it rendered him 
incoherent. The woman immediately 
sent for a doctor who, however, refused 
to come at once, advising the applica- 
tion of a simple remedy, and when he 
did arrive later on, he at once express- 
ed the opinion that there was nothing 
seriously the matter with T/Angelier. 

‘ lie's wrong. I’ara worse than he 
thinks,’* muttered I/Angelior weakly. 
“I want to see Miss Perry. Ask her 
to come at once and I’ll tell her every- 
thing.” 

“Try to sleep,” the landlady urged 
in a soothing voice, “and I’ll fetcli 
Miss Perry in the meantime. A good 
sleep will do more good than all the 
doctor's medicine.*’ 

She stole from the room on tip-toe 
iiid when she returned an hour later 
she was accompanied by Miss Perry. 

“It’s all right,” said the landlady 
with a sigh of relief, gazing at the 
still figure. “He’s managed to doze 
off and we won’t disturb him.” 

She had scarcely spoken when the 
doctor came in and on hearing her 
news looked astonished. 

'Let me see him,” he said, going 
over to the bed. A moment later he 
added, in a low tone : “You may draw 
the curtains. The man is dead.’' 

The suddenness of L'Angelier’s 
death and the peculiar circumstances 


leading up to it excited at once the 
suspicions of his friends, and when 
they discovered a letter in a girl’s 
writing in his waistcoat pocket and 
ascertained from it that he had re- 
turned unexpectedly to Glasgow to 
keep an appointment with her, they 
wondered if she had had anything to 
do with the tragedy. 

A further search of the dead man’s 
belongings brought to light a large 
batch of letters in the same hand- 
writing, and on purusing them it was 
realised that it was quite possible 
there was one woman in Glasgow who 
would he relieved to hear that Emile 
L'Angelier was dead. 

Of course, there was a post-mortem 
examination, and the worst suspicions 
were confirmed when a large quantity 
of arsenic was found in the body. 
The question then arose as to how the 
arsenic got there. A fellow-clerk 
of L’Angelier's recalled the fact that 
he had once heard liim threaten to 
commit suicide, but this was not 
accepted as sufficient reason for a pain- 
ful death, and the police wnre commu- 
nicated with. 

« * « • 

With every hour rumour grew in 
volume and strength, and soon all 
Glasgow had heard of the mysterious 
deatli of the French clerk who, it was 
said, had had an affair with a girl of 
high social position. 

Madeleine’s parents remembering 
how friendly she had been to L'Angelier, 
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were, naturally, greatly interested, 
and when Minnoch, who was now 
formally engaged to Madeleine, called 
one afternoon it was practically the 
only topic they disoussod. 

'Tm told his death was due to 
arsenic,” said Minnoch, addressing 
Madeline. 

"Indeed i” she replied, affecting 
a well-bred interest which was sugges- 
tive of polite boredom. 

"That’s curious, for I’ve been in 
the liabit of buying arsenic for ray 
complexion.” 

She liad just seen Minnoch off and 
was about to sit down at her beloved 
piano when a loud knock on the front 
door startled her, and she rose to her 
feet with an expectant and nervous 
expression. 

But when tho door opened and two 
men who wore obviously detectives 
appeared, all the worry and fear 
vanished and she was once more 
the smiling girl without a care in the 
world. 

"Miss Madeline Smith ?” said tho 
senior officer, a little awed by the 
luxury of his surroundings. *‘lt is 
iny duty 1o arrest you for the murder 
of Emile T/Angolier.” 

• * « • 

The arrest of a girl of Madeleine's 
social position created a profound sen- 
sation throughout the whole of Scot- 
land. 

Everywhere the death of Emile 
Ti'Angelier was argued. Husbands 


and wives quarrelled over the question 
of the fair* prisoner's guilt, and impro- 
mptu meetings were held at almost 
every street corner to discuss her forth- 
coming trial. 

Meanwhile the authorities were 
working hard to establish the fact that 
the last person L’Augelier had seen had 
been Madeleine Smith, and that at the 
interview she had handed him a cup 
of coffee or chocolate containing 
arsenic. 

They were able to prove that short- 
ly before each of his attacks— the 
second of which had proved fatal — 
she had brought arsenic, and as for the 
motive for her crime they had only 
to read tier love-letters to make it 
clear. 

* * * # 

Her trial at Edinburgh lasted nine 
days and was one of the most sensatio- 
nal ever known. A crowded court 
listened spellbound to the priosonor's 
love story, and wlien an elderly clerk 
read in the driest of voices tiiose mar- 
vellous love-letters pulsating with 
passion, he could not rob them of their 
originality or lessen the effect they had 
on his hearers. 

Of course, only the most susceptible 
people believed timt Madeliene was 
innocent. At the saine time, however, 
practically everybody's syiiipatliies 
were with her. T/Angolier’s baseness 
in atten7pting to blackmail her caused 
a revulsion of feeling in iier favour 
which undoubtedly influenced tlie jury. 
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Everything depended, of coarte, on 
the ability of counsel for th^ prosecu- 
tion to prove that L’Angelier Iiad seen 
Madeleine just before he took the 
poison that killed him, and he might 
have succeeded had not the presiding 
judge ruled as inadmissible a pocket- 
book belonging to the dead man con- 
taining entries relating to his appoint- 
ments. 

After that, counsel could only ask 
the jury to believe that it was 
Madeleine Smith who L’Augulier had 
returned to Glasgow to see, and that 
the day before she had bought arsenic, 
not for her complexion, but to poison 
the cup of coffee or chocolate which she 
handed to the man who stood between 
her and a wealthy marriage. 

Throughout the trial Madeleine was 
as unconcerned as thmgh in her own 
drawing-room, and oven when the 
contest seemed to he goiI^; against her 
she could retain her bright and pleasing 
expression. 

Her counsel, the famous John 
Inglis, made the speech of his life in 
her defence, and although the presi- 
ding judge demolished some of his 
arguments, he was supremely confi- 
dent of the result. 

“They won’t hang a pretty Scottish 
lassie lor the sake of a scoundrelly 
Frenchman.” whispered a well-known 
man of letters to his neighbour, a news- 
paper proprietor. 

“1 can’t see bow they can find her 
*Not Guilty” answers his friend, 
shaking his bead. • 

He forgot, however there was a 
third verdict, and it was this— ‘‘Not 


Proven” — that the jury recorded after 
a comparatively brief retirement. 

• • • • 

There was the usual hysterical 
demonstration by an excited mob when 
the result was proclaimed’ but 
Madeleine’s family had no intention of 
allowing^ her to be pushed into the 
false podtioi of a pubUo heroine. 

She had disgraced her name. For 
her own sake it was necessary that 
she should get away from the dty 
where she was so well known. The 
girl rather resented being smuggled 
out of Glasgow, but she had no 
option but to obey, and for a few weeks 
she lay low. 

Then, however, she rebelled against 
parental authority and insisted on 
beginning life again independently 
and alone. She went into lodgings, 
calling herself Miss Hamilton, the 
latter being her second Ohristian 
name, and amongst the medley of(dd 
persons whose acquaintances she made 
was a quack doctor named Hora. 

She married him, and for a time 
they lived at Perth, but her notoriety 
made them uncomfortable and even- 
fually they emigrated to Australia. 

Thirty four years after her ^rrow 
escape from the hangman, Mam^eine 
Smith at the ago of fifty five dieu in 
London. She had married a second 
time and boro a name which com- 
pletely concealed her identity. 

It was inontlis after her 
that the world heard of the passing of 
one of the most remarkable persons as- 
sociated with a sensational tragedy. 

PEHRSOli'S WF.eKl.Y. 



Brothers back from England ! 

Prom tlic Bengalee of the Icitc Mr. D. L. Roy, 

(translated by Olul Chandra Cihosh) 

1 

Wo little baud ol brothors bravo, — 
l'’roni England just returned,— 

Have donn’d the garb of Englislimen, 

All native customs spumed. 
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8 

iiom, Jlari, and Kalipadn, . 

Are names now out of date ; 

So, Day, Jtay, Mitter are the names. 
Wo have assumed of late. 



Still, daily do wo nil. our skins with thick Vinolia Soa|). 


4 

Wo love to herd with Englishmen, 
And wish to bo call’d "MUter 
And if, instead, we’re call’d. 

It bums our heart like blister. 
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We wear no top-tuft as of yore, 

No dhoti and no chaiodfv ; — 

But hat, boots, pants and coat, — like apos 
Of the “travoTd monkey” order. 



Fiiiu Kiiglish sjmiit.. 

6 

We laugh like true-horn fjondouers. 
And cough like Paris folk ; 

And love to Plant legs wide ai)art. 
When cigarettes we smoko. 
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To lift a morsel to our mouth* 

With fingers, much we dread ; 

So, like ourselves, we hid our wives 
XTsOjiknives and forks in stead. 

8 

Queer shirts and jackets do we force 
Our grandmammas to wear ; 

And make our lasses all put on 
Fine shoes and stockings rare. 

9 

Thu only stumbling block we meet 
In aping Englishmen, 

Is, that our skins we can’t make whitu. 
Though try wu might and main. 

10 

Still, daily do wu rub our skins 
With thick Vinolia soap ; 

And though, as yet, all bootlessly, 

Wu have not givun up hope. 

11 

Wu baud of brothers give birth to 
Your Gongrussus and things ; 

Yut Englishmen we thus displease. 
Our idols and our kings. 

12 

Like them we proudly strut along. 
Fine English speeches spout ; 

(But, — ) At danger’s sight, Bengali-like, 
Show heels in headlong rout ; 


16 .^ 



Do Pretty Qirls Qet the Best Jobs ? 

(By MARGARET CHUTE.) 


Is beauty an advantage in busi- 
ness ? How could it, by any possible 
stretch of the imagination, be anything 
else ? Of course, beauty is an advan- 
tage everywhere, at any time, in any 
circumstances. 

Yet wait a minute— consider the 
matter more carefully. Every question 
has two sides, and it is just possible 
that closer investigation may reveal 
the curious fact that beauty is not 
always an advantageous possession, 
from a business woman’s point of view 
or from the point of view of her 
employer. 

To the woman who, outside her 
own homo, is not a worker, must 
always be an advantage. 

But to the woman wlio tights her 
way in the world of men— the groat 
business world — it seems more than 
faintly possible that extreme good 
looks may easily prove a real draw- 
back. , 

Consider the well-balanced opinion 
of a merchant prince— a man witii 
thousands of women of all ages and 
types on his weekly pay-sheet. What 
does he feel about beauty as an asset 


in business ? He considers it should 
bo an advantage, but admits that it 
often becomes a marked drawback 
tlirongh the fault of the girl who 
possesses it. 

This he ascribes io the fact that 
girls with beauty are exposed to 
greater temptations than their plainer 
sisters. If they are flighty, easily 
influenced, and open to flatter}', their 
good looks may keep them from busi- 
ness success. 

So, while confessing tliat ho prefers 
to see pretty faces in his huge store, 
this employer admits that experience 
has proved the sterling worth, as 
workers, of the women who are not 
strictly beautiful, and, consequently, 
not exposed to the manifold distrac- 
tions tiiat follow and cling to a lovely 
girl, even in business hours. 

A very wise man, with a big City 
oiTice in which dozens of girls are 
employed as typists, secretaries, etc., 
states that while beauty may win a 
job for a girl it can also lose her that 
s me job, and often does i 

It works out in this way — for a 
vacancy, an employer, interviewing 
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a buccossion of applicautb, may be 
strongly drav^ii towards a girl with an 
attractive face. If t!iat girl comes up 
to the necessary standard required for 
the vacant post she gets it — on her 
looks. 

And within a few weeks she loses 
it — her good looks draw attention to 
her, naturally. Slie jields to this 
attention, neglecting her work for 
silly flirtatious conversations, 'n stolon 
minutes, with male members of the 
staff who may or may not have more 
leisure time than she has. The result 
leads to her work being scamped, 
possibly to theirs being scamped as 
well. Her luncheon hours long then, 
and slie devotes more time to beauty 
culture than to business. 

That girl becomes, through her 
attractive lace, a storm-centre and a 
time- waster in the oflice, and eventually 
she leaves. 

Is it surprising, t hen, that certain 
shrewed employers pronounce against 
beauty in business ? Says one such 
man i “Give me a plain, neat, tidy, 
capable woman, in business hours 
- but never a beauty \ When a post 
is vacant in my oHice I av«>id pretty 
girls who apply for it as I would the 
plauge. I know ’em — stormy petrels, 
all of ] them i M ly not be their own 
I'ault — don’t say it is — but they have 
a knack of turning the olHce upside- 
down. If they aren't flighty, other 


people are — so It comes to the same 
thing in tl\e end. Give me someone 
sound and solid, without too much 
powder-puff, and let us get on with our 
work.” 

It has been argued, with entire 
truth, that .some girls with beauty use 
this natural lever to secure a post, and 
then do as little work as possible, being 
content to rest on the security offered 
by their good looks. Tliey are fairly 
sure of a husband — when they want 
one ; they are fairly sure that, as long 
as they do the absolute minimum of 
work, they won’t get the sack — because 
the “boss” likes pretty laces better than 
plain ones. 

So they just drift, utterly lacking 
in ambition or pride of achievement. 
These girls have no right to be in 
business at all ; their beauty is a dis- 
advantage both to themselves and the 
employer, who is I’ooUsli enough to 
pay them good money for bad work. 

in business offices, as in social 
spheres, silly woman sometimes make 
the way needlessly hard for themselves 
by using their beauty to antagonise 
other women who may be in a position 
to retard their success. Thus, good 
looks may prove a serious drawback to 
a girl who is genuinely anxious to get 
on — the girl being probably unconscious 
of the way in which she is ruining her 
own chances. 

Take the case of a girl who is 
engaged in a small position, with a 
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capablu, smart, bat *not beautiful 
woman, older than herse)f, as her 
immediate “chief.” Without meaning 
to do BO, this girl may irritate the older 
woman in a hundred ways simply 
because she liappens to have been bom 
with a beautiful face — and a lack of 
tact. 

She may attract the attention of 
some male creature in the bame 
business, who moans nothing to her, 
but to whom tlie other woman is 
attached. 

Not the girl’s fault f No ; but it 
happens. She may unconsciously use 
her loveliness in various ways, that 
emphasise the other woman’s lack 
of looks. Result — she will never get 
on in that job in a million years, 
though it may take her months to find 
it out ! 

It is curious that men, although 
they like pretty women, hardly ever 
seem willing to place them in a position 
of trust. A plain woman— yes, every 
time : but a pretty one— well, no they 
think not. Fluffy little thing, meant 
to be taken care of and pampered, and 
have things made smooth for her. Too 
bad to put so much responribility on 
such fragile shoulders — that’s how 
they work it out. . 


But she could do the job— truly, 
she could I 11-yes ; may be so. But 
it seems a real shame to make her 
work so hard. Miss Brown, now that 
tall woman with eyeglasses and a tweed 
coat and skirt— yes, let her have it by 
all means | 

The fluffy little thing may be just 
as capable just as keen — perhaps she is 
simply longing to carve her own way 
in the world, and be independent — 
and nieu just won’t let her ; Funny, 
the way tldngs pan out, isn’t it P” 

And one has heard of employers 
who swear that every pretty girl in the 
otftce shall go — ^by Jove i — at the end of 
the week, without any possible shadow 
of doubt — just because one or two of 
them have been detected yawning over 
their work, from the after-effects of 
“Foxtrotitib” or an overdose of 
theatres. 

“What can you expect,” growls Mr. 
Employer, ‘‘when all they think of is 
getting some idiot to cart them out to 
dine, or sue a show, nr dance till all 
hours to some crazy jazz-band ? Give 
me girls who don't get asked out— 
that’s the way to keep a business 
going 1 

Beauty an advantage in business ? 
I’m sure it isn’t i 


‘‘AVSwrBSSj’ 







Things That f\iTiuse. 


Got it wrong: 

.Mr. l*’ivtnl\ l>. KfUni/’j, wlm nunl ’tcjmiiIv 
\\; is Aini*ri<*.in \Mih:i‘«:fli*r in L'HhImm i*; •wh' 
<.f I In* .sMrsf r.:«‘'«nt ‘nr'< it h**«‘n in\ 

Min* til ln*:ir. 

Oni* mT Ins in.iMv '{ikhI si.iri'''* .ni 

Ihi'^liHliMiMii «»M visii. fn (TiUrurni i '.vh.i <-mi rh.! 

inf'»rin.i1 i“n '.Vnni .1 iVnil ■.;riiv*'«*r .I'S rnllow-i : 

“lolni. wli.ii ill! V'lii (l<i with ;il! il-,* n*-;- 

lli.it viiu 'jiMw hi’fi* 

‘■|*i*;m‘1i‘*s • Wliv vmi kin’w ' Wi* 

i*.i| ;ill \VM I•;m MM-I 'Vi* f.ill I't W'i' I*:!!'!.'' 

Tin* I ■ll''■l!lMl hnn/ in-.l '.iiiil, 

nnl iii* tin* slnrv I** r>'t.'il Mi his iVit'inl*: 

•■vln*ii In* h-ick linnn*. 

Miit thi'i, ;iC(MriHn / tn Mr. ’\«*lhi.r'r, i-< li‘»w 
'n* Inhl it : 

“rii:u;h'’s ’ 'Vhv il'iu’t v‘U Uiniw ^ \Y«* 

‘ il :»l! \Vi» o:in. .‘iMil w's* tin .ill wr »* in't 
» « * 

It was tho limit 

.*1 olijiritv l‘:iz;i:ir jif fFnllvwiiml ri-i’iMitlv 
'h. rr '.VMS ;| IMVI'I (n>mi>«‘titii>n. 

7 


Snim* ilo/iMW i*f ictrnssivs viml with 

•in- .nmfliT in t"Miiri riinnv st<irios. 

Tin* riillnw in'iT •*i>!\tril>nti‘i.l hv Miss. Aliot* 
WMS ;i\v.»nh*(l ih*‘ first pri»*. 

“ V in*v. Iv-wim| wifi* ni.-nln hor first Cfikt* fiTiH 

• ii lu*f n* hi*p hiish.unl. ffi* ;ili‘ nf if find 
HIM' It* .1 f.ioi*. Shi* ;if (* of if, .ind mfido ■mothfjr 

Th.‘ii !ln*r»* \V;is ili*:i(l siliniCi*. 

‘‘KiiiMily I hi* hriili* sniumoil iii) oonr.-ii^i* t.o 

' .h ‘r : ‘I- rm .ifr ihl, do ir, 1 loft somothinir 

• lilt .*f this c.-iki*.* 

*‘N«i. s\\i*r*rln* li t,' hoLr'*Mrlv ri*|iliiMh ‘nothin;; 

• Inf yi*n l•llnhl h.ivi* lofi out cnihl ninki* n 

l•;lk(• } iwii‘ !iki* thi*^ |•.■lkl* i;ist.os.” 


Peter and Fan 

A ■;i«iiil st.nrv is cnrroifl. in tht*Mtru.*:il cirdo.s 
l••>n^M*rniIyi; ih*? now Him vorsinii nf Sir .r. .M. 
Ihirrio's f;nn«Mis pl.-iy IVlor P.-iii. 

Korontly :it :i Innchoiin |>;»rtv somoono s;iiil 
to him: “F sniiposi*. .Sir J.-imos. somo I'f ymir 
pl.iys do niiirh hottor th;iii i^tliors. f mr.in 
fhs'v niv not nil irivat siicoossos. .-in* fh«v ''■* 
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Sir James answered : “Oh no. Some 
Peter out altogether. Others Pan out very 
well.” 

• • ♦ • 
Xvorlasti&2 

We were discussing ftc<inomy, and tho best 
way to pnustise it. Whim Billy Mersoii chipiwd 
in. 

“Some men’s idea of economy,” he saiii, 
“is to carry it out at the ex[>ensH^ of other 
people.” 

We looked, I suppose, a hit puzzled, where 
upon Billy, his eyes twinkling, told us the 
story oftho careful man and his umbrella. 

“It’s wonderful how T make things last,” 
exclaimed the careful man, exhibiting with 
pride the article in question. 

“Just look at this umbrella now. 1 bought 
it before the war. Since then [ have hjwl it re- 
covered twice. I had new ribs put in it last 
year, and last month 1 exchanged it for a new 
one in a restaurant, and here it is :i.s good .*us 
ever.” 

* * * # 

Zuev vhere they iml 

Speaking of her recent American ex|jeri- 
ences, Miss. Flora le Breton remarked that 
what struck her most was the inde])flndence, 
almost amounting to indifference, shown by 
young people over there towards their jwirents. 

“I hope, though,” continued the famous 
actress, “that the stery a New York broker 
told me is exaggerated. 

“Where have you been lately, Mary ?” he 
said to a young bidy of eighteen or thereabouts 
whom he had not seen for some little time. 

“I have been to Rochester to see my father 
and mother ” the girl replied. 


“By .love !*’ the broker exclaimed ; and 
how did you find them ?” 

“Oh,” said the girl, “I knew where they 
lived.” 

• • * 

Neatly Put 

1 fre(|uently come across stories about the 
rivalry shown by great artistes, which makes 
this one concern ings Caruso anil .John Mack 
Cor meek, “tho Irish Caruso,” particularly 
refreshing. 

Tt chanced that upon one occasion these 
two great singers were staying at the same 
hotel in London. 

One morning MacCormack came down and 
found Caruso already in the lounge. 

“Well,” said thi^ Irishman, “and how is tho 
world’s greatest tenor this morning ?” 

To this Csirnso promptly replied : “And 
since when have you become a b.aritone 

» » * « 

Bad Bim Thoro 

Viewing Pola Negri’s wonderful acting as 
the Bbwjkbanl in her new film play, Shadows of 
Paris, recalled to my mind a story she once 
told. 

Tt Concerned a man who was lecturing his 
wife for exceeding her housekeeping allow- 
a* ce. 

“T am afraid, my dear.” ho said, “that 
3'ou do not practise economy.” 

Ifis wife cast a contemptuous glance at him- 
“C.»me with me to the attic,” she com- 
manded. 

Ho obeyed. 

There she opened a trunk and took out a 
bundle wrapfiod careful I3' in tissue pa|MT. 
Tearing off the wrappings, she disclosed a 
lovely filmy gown. 
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“That,” she said, “is my wedding dress.” 

“And do yon cjill it economy to save yonr 
wedding dress,” ho cried cont^ptuously. 
“That’s not economy — “it’s sentimentality. It 
would have been economy to wear that dress 
and get the money’s worth out of it. But lying 
here, it is never likely to be r)f any use to you 
or anybody else.” 

“That’s where you are wrong,” she s;iid 
calmly. “T am Siiving that dress for my next 

wedding.” 

• • ♦ * 

Didn't want anothe wife 

One of the best of many gnod stories told 
by Mr. Frank Tinney, the popular “coloured” 
comedian, concerns a business man who h<‘id a 
rather serious fire at his shop. 

He ((uickly called u[ion the insurance com- 
pany, explained the detuils, and nsked if he 
could there and then i)e paid in cash. 

he lujinager toM him tliat this could not 
be done, and thnt if he would refer to his 
|)olicy ho would see that they did not juiy 
cash ; but after making the necessary inquiries 
they would roplsice the articles he had lost. 

Showing by his fjicw the disappointment he 
felt, the man stalked out of the ofHce. 

The following morning the insurance com- 
pany received a letter from him jisking them 
to cancel the |H>licy on his wife’s life. 

» » * * 

Oonrilered Bis Feelinga. 

A mean man wont to a well-known artist 
and asked the latter if he would paint his por- 
trait for ton pounds — cash down ! 

The artist complied with the request, but 
when the i)ortrait w«is finished nothing was 
visible save the bsick of the sitters head. 


“What does this mean ? said the man, 
indignantly. 

“Well, replied the artist. “I thought 
that a man who paid so little wouldn’t care to 
show his face 

Saved In Vain 

•‘Woman,” said the dejected young man, 
•‘is a disappointment and a fraud.” 

‘Indeed?” said his friend. 

“Yes, I saved up nil my tobacco money 
and lived on porridge for two weeks to take 
Miss Truelove to the opera and a suppler. Then 
I nsked her to marry me and she said she 
was afraid I was too extravagant to make a 
good husband | 

The Diseonnt. 

A Yorkshimman, slightly deaf, went to 
the doctor with a bruised finger. The doctor 
w.'ished and bandaged it, and, when the man 
askiMl the charge, said, “Oh, it is just a 
trifle, and won’t cost anything. 

The man. not hearing distinctly, said, “No, 
no, sir : you wi need to make it less than 
that. 

The d«»ctor, realizing the situation, said, 
“Very Avell, we will say two and sixpence,” 
which the man paid, thinking he had knocked 
something off. 

Crosa-Words 

Here is the story of a man, a girl, and a 
cross-word puzzle. 

They aat oppjwite and alone in the train. 
His brows were dee[>-kfiit in thought. 

“Blank, blank, I’, blank, blank blank, 
blank he said. 

“Surely you are not swearing ”? she asked. 
“No,” he replied. “I want to marry.” 

“Then why not ‘cs|K)use ?” she cried. 
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“Splendid ho Hhont^^d. •‘The very tliinj' 

III the brojich of proiniw> .-ict.ion whioh followed 
the jndgu awarded her n farthing dnmagori, 
merely remarking : “What is iiri».ss-woid 
puzzle ?” 

A Family Trait. 

A Siibnrlian llous^l\vifl^ rocent.Iy i*ngagi-«l a 
maid, whoso porson.d a.p[)o:iraiiro and rnaniiors 
gave her every satisfael ion. 

After she had sliown thti girl over the 

house, told her her iliitios, and fixetl up fhi* 

question of salary, sho concluded : 

“Now, iny last niai<l, mary, was far loi» 

friendly witli thi^ poliunnu'n about. Iu*iv. I 
hope 1 can trust you in this respect r 

“Indeed, ma'am, you can replied Iho 

girl. “I. can’t stand p<il icemen. hi fact, 
ma’am, 1 was lironght up t<i hat.e the vi.tv 
sight of them. You .see; my poor old fatluM* 
was a burglar.*' 

Sizing Thom Up 

Two follow-club-members were discussing 
the eloquence of another mein her of the same 
club. 

“Yea,'* said «»iie, “T like to hoar him •■.•Ik ; 
but he strongly remiiida me of an oM pal of 
mine — a fisherman. This chap was oma? rela- 
ting a tremendous struggle ho had had with 
a monster salmon, when one of the ILsteiiers 
interrupted : 

“T notice, my friend, that in telling .ibnip. 
that monster fish you caught you vary the 
weight and size for ditleront listeners.” 

“‘That’s quite correct,” admitted my friend, 
‘1 make it a point never to Va*.U a man neue. 
than 1 think he’ll believe.’ ” 

APeoxiliar Proposal. 

Young MacTavish had fallen in love with 
a girl — to he precise, one .loan McUluro. 


Now MacTavish was rather a shy indivi- 
dual ;ind .jean was certainly coy. Nevortholess 
young MacTavish was certain she would reoi- 
{irocalxi his affection it only he could screw up 
siilficient couragi? to propose to her. Jlut 
this he discovered was far easier said than 
ihuie. ilc followed her everywhere, hut never 
did he seem to get an opportuiiit}’ of telling 
her his inmost thoughts. 

At last one day a brilliant idea occurred to 
him' ife took her to the loc:d kirk and 
));i using before a large |.i»ml)st<'ne, said : 

‘Mean, ina grandfather is buried here, iny 
father is buriisl lien*. :ni a ma ain folk lie 
lutre. Wild ye no like t.a* lie. here t,:e 

Beturni:.g Xho Complimont- 

certain artist p«)sse.ssed a very fine dog, 
to which he was most attached. 

One liay the [>el contracted a dise.ise of 
the throat, wheroupnii the .iriist wired to a 
sjH'cialist in Harley Street. 

1’he doctor on a.n iviug, djsc.overed that hi* 
had b>en called in lo I, real- .i dog, and couse- 
• lueiitly was far from pleased. 

Howi‘ver, he ifNainiiied I he dog’s throat, 
prescribed for it, and, after pocketing ;i siib.s- 
tailtial fee, deparied. 

Some, .vecks later he .skiiI, liiirriedly for the 
artist, telling him he had :i coniini.ssion for 
him. Jii due course (he artist turned u|i and 
w;is shown into the dnclor’s lioiisultiiig-room. 

“x-Vh, good -evening, sir \ ' said the emirii*iit 
H[H?ciaiist. “I — nr — wanted to .see you about 
|Kiiiiting my front door.” 

Hover Satuftoi3 

In many parts of Mexico hot springs and 
cold springs are found side by side. One can 
.sie the native women boiling clothes in a. hot, 
spring, rubbing them on the surface of a fifl 
rock, and rinsing them in a clear, cold spring. 
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A visitor to tho country wjitchofl this pro- 
cess for some time and, turning to his giiwh*, 
ho said : * 

“1 suppose the natives think old Mother 
Nature is pretty generous — oh ?” 

“No senor,” replied the Mexican. “There 
i.s much grumbling bec;nise she snpf»lios no 
soap.” 

xiecirer Homo. 

The old fisherm.'in had his Miidieiiee enthr.i- 
Iled. lie was relating :i thrilling selveiiture, 
one of the in.inv, that had h.ipjMUHvl lo him 
just off Arijaba, a name tliat conjured up 
South iSea Islands, itoral reefs, waving palm- 
Irees, blue bigoons, and all the ivst of iluj 
local colour gerujnuisly sprinklccl in the pages 
of the South Sea novelists. 

“In the South S'\i.s isn’t it inti‘rrupl'‘d 
• »ne of the party of listeners. 

“(Ireat sakes gaspiMl the fl-ibbergastiMl 
m.iriner, “‘Arwich’ Arbour in the South Seas | 
Why, it ain't Iwenty miles fniin ( ■laefon 

Bzplainod 

The insju'ctor was |Kiying his monthly 
visit to the village sclionl. ITr examined tli.* 
chiMren in all thi* general schon) subjeets, in- 
cluding a little general knowledge, as was his 
usual cii.stom. 

The puj»ils had been very attentive through- 
out and bad ;ms\vered all his ijiie.st,ions to his 
satisfaction. » 

After the? last ipiery ha<l been put and 
answered he rosi^ t.o his feet and looking 
slowly round on the nptiirnod faces, \w 
remarked genially : 

“1 wish I was a youngster at school again." 

He waited a few monierits for this l.o .sink 
ia and then added : 

“Do yon know why I wdsh that ?” 


For a moment sibrnco reigned supreme, 
then a childish voice from the back of the 
room cried : 

“ ,0os yj>u've forgotten all you over know- 
ed 1” 

“Hfl Who Laughs Laat-'» 

The plaintitf was suing a motor-car com- 
p;iii3' for negligorico mi the part of mie rif their 
t.4wters. 

It w'as clear that the evideiico of the plain- 
tiff had made a. very f.ivourabb; impression on 
the court, and naturally this did not improve 
the temper of the counsel for the defence. 

As a result, w'hen cross-oxamining, he he- 
<*..ime very sarcastic. 

“As a matfer of fact,” he said sardonically, 
“you were almost sacred to death, and really 
you iJon't know whether it was a motor-car or 
.siimothing resembling resembling a motor-car 
that ran into you.” 

■•.May I say then,” rctm’ted the witness 
••■•ilmly, “that 1 was bircibly struck by the 
resemblance 

Wasted jSloqaencd. 

Swiftly he eiitifred the crowded room, 
pullcii a bundle of notes from his pocket, ami 
began tn ai Id l ess the assembly. 

The chairman mmle several attempts to 
interrupt th«? speaker, but he refused to be 
calleil U\ order. His oration lasted for half 
an hour, ending with the abruptness with 
vhich it had commenced. 

“Have yon quite finished, sir ?” asked the 
chairman. 

“Yes — quite ; hut 1 defy you to deny the 
accuracy of my statements f” retorted the 
orator. 

"I have no wish to," answered tlu^ ch.iir- 
inaii. “But I should like to point out that tho 
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gas company of which you *com plain is holding 
its mooting in the room opposite this.’* 

▼ety Sraxnatio. 

A young man h:id to tako part in some 
amateur theatricals. His part was a quite 
minor one, and there wjis really not a groat 
deal for him to do or say. 

After tho shooting scene the young miin 
had to enter from the wings and say : 

“Hark j *Tis tho pistol !’* 

Now, during rehearsals a real ])istn| was 
never uso<i. and tho 3'onth, on receiving his 
cue, walked in and performed his part quite 
efficiently. 

On the o|)oning night, however, a real 
pistol was substituted for tho cue, and this 
appiirently took the young man by surprise, 
for as tho pistol went off ho ruahotl on and 
gasped : 

**Yo gods ’ What on earth was that 

Sibo So Tluit* 

A pretty girl hjid an obese suitor who, 
after his up-to-date, inattor-of-fact pro|X)Siil 
had met with a stern negative, went down 
on his knees and proposed in a more romantic 
manner. 

Even this devoted attitude, however, did 
not soften the girl's mood, and once again 
she refused him. 

**Ah, well. Mary,*’ said the fat one, still 
on his knees, "if you will not iiccept my offer, 
you might at legist help me up.*' 

The One Who Znev. 

“What do men knfiw of women’s work ?” 
shrieked the hidy orator. 

“Is there a man hero,” she continue<i, 
“who has day after day got up in the morning 
and gone quietly downstairs, made the fire, 
cooked his own breakfast, sewed tho missing 


buttons on the children’s clothes, cleaned the 
|)ot8 and iians, and swept the kitchen ? 

*‘1 refloat, is there a man breathing who has 
done all this ?” 

In tho rear of the hall a timid-looking man, 
with sfiectacles on nose, rose to his foot and 
said in kindly tones : 

“I think my dear, that I can claim that 
honour.” “Ho was tho husband of the 
eloquent speaker. 

Ingenuity. 

The bright-looking young man with tho 
enormous bouquet his arm ran lightly up to 
tho stage-door and, catching sight of the call 
boy, said to him : 

“Hero, boy, tako these flowers up to miss 
Harding’s dressing-room, will you ?” 

Heavens,” ausworod tho boy, “you’re tho 
fourth who sent her up flowers to-night.” 

“What’s that ? But who sent the others 
my lad ?” 

“They didn’t give their names sir” 
replied the call bo^^ “They 8;ud she’d know 
who sent them.” 

Well in that Case” said bright young 
man briskly, “take my card with those 
flowers and say that they’ni from tho same 
[Kirson who sent tho others.” 

He Bad 

The boy had been finishing on tho river a 
bank for quite four hours when an iiKpii- 
sitivo man came along and imfuired what ho 
was doing, 

“Fishing” replied tho boy tersely. 

“Got anything ?” asked the man. 

“Yes” came the reply. 

“What ?” queried tho stranger. 

“Patience” said tho angler still moro 

tersely. 
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Stopped tbie lararsiAff. 

The tramoar was full and occupants were 
listening with interest to a high-toned conver- 
sation between two stylishly dressed woman 
one of whom was accompanied by a small boy. 

Soon everyone understood that the speaker 
had moved into a *Marge house hirther west.** 

Do you know dear** she continued wo 
had such a trying time getting the things 
into order on the last occasion we had to 
move that this time we just handed all the 
things over to Lark Ss co. and they did every- 
thing. My husband and I wont touring until 
things wore in order.” 

At this iM)int the small boy shouted : 

“Look, mummy, look j” 

”Such an observing child, smiled his mother- 

“Look, mummy” — and he [X)inted to a man 
on the pavement — “there’s the man who comes 
every week for the furniture money.” 

Putting It Nicely 

A Lawsuit was in full swing, and during 
its progress a witness w;is cross-examined re- 
garding the habits and character of the 
defendant. 

“Has Mr. M ii reputation for being 

abnormally lazy ?” asked counsel, briskly. 

“Well, sir, it’s this way ” 

“Will you kindly answer the question 
asked ?” struck in the lawyer. 

“Well, sir, T was going to stiy it’s this way : 
J don’t want to do the gentleman in question 
!iny injustice, and I won’t go so far as to say, 
sir, that he's lazy exactly ; but if it required 
Jiiiy voluntary work on his part to digest his 
food, he’d die from lack of nourishment, sir.” 

Bribery. 

At a busy railway station a mother wished 


to see her daughter safely off on a long jour- 
ney. 

When she approached the platform barrier, 
the ticket collector demanded the mother’s 
ticket, and the explanation that she was merely 
seeing her daughter off brought from the 
collector instructions to secure a platform 
from one of the automatic machines. 

The old lady, knowing that the train was 
timed to depart in a few minutes, rushed off 
excitedly towards a slot miichine. As she 
passed the barrier on her return, the collector, 
holding u)) his hand, said it was the first time 
in his ex|}erieiice that he had been bribed with 
a cake of chocolate | 

For First Mi. 

A country minister ivtis driving a spirited 
horse through a village when ho overtook the 
local doctor and offered him a lift. 

Ten minutes later the horse bolted, upset 
the carriage, and spilled both men. The 
doctor rose to his feet and turned angrily to- 
wards the clergy man. 

“What do you mean by inviting me to ride 
behind such an animal ?” he demanded. 

“Well,” replied the minister, mildly, “it 
wi\s lucky that this time there were no bones 
broken, but 1 always like to have a doctor with 
me when I drive that horse.” 

Where There’s a Will - 

They were discussing the things which 
help a man to success in the world, when one 
young man said: “There’s Jones. He’s sure 
to make his way iii the world. He’s a will of 
his own, you know.” 

“But Brown has something better in his 
favour;” argued his friend. 

“What’s that ?” 

“A will of his uncle’s.” 
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ThQ Witness ficciod. 

A witness who hiul been tf> 

ii precise ;in8wer to every <|iiestir>n, iiiui Tn»t to 
telk about what h«* miijht think tim (|iiestion 
niennt* was asked : “Yon drive a. wa^nn ?” 

"No, sir, I do not.’’ 

“Why, man, (Hd you ant toll my loarimd 
fritmd st) this moment 

“No, sir, 1 did not.” 

“Now, sir, T put it tf» you «ui your oath, do 
you not drive a wa.fj,i:jon V' 

“N<., sir,” 

“What is your occupation, then V 

“T drive a horse, sir.” 

A Jonblo G^ktastroplio. 

After the wcddiuo ceremony the vouno 
barrister returned with his tjruhj to the Imnie 
of liis nowlymade fathor-in-Iaw. 

He was given the seat of honour at table 
and called upon to carve, a <luty to which he 
was quite unacciistomisl. 

The joint was baked rather well and was 
large. The young man struggled. The meat 
did not s(iem inclinerl to yield. 

A larg*? Yorkshire pudding stood beside 
the joint, and was in the carver’s way, s., he 
took up the [Midding ilish and placed it oii his 
chair, and then roiieweil his attack on the 
moat with rediuihiiMl vigour. 

His fjice Was red with effort and •unbarrss- 
ment, hut still he struggled. At Iasi he made 
a tremendous eHbrt and siicceitded in landing 
the joint on the other sub* of the table. 

“There,” he saiil, in despair ; “now T’ve 
done it • 

With which remark he sat down— in the 

juidding I 

A Smart Becovezy. 

Mr. Edwin Pugh author and liumorist, 
opines that habitual perverters of the truth 


are usually wonderfully quick at picking 
themselves up, in ])roof of which ho tolls the 
following story. 

“While cruising ont< siimm(3r in the China 
Seas,” said one of those professional prevari- 
cators, “we iiasstid an island that wyis red with 
lobsters.” 

“But,” objected Mr. Pugh “lobsters are not 
n»d until they are b«uled.” 

“Of coursi* not,” repimd the P. P., “but 
this was a volcanic island with boiling 
springs.' 

Serrv Ho Starod. 

“How ever do you manage to lame lions 
aske.i\ th(‘. ivv\\\\silivc m!ii\ of t\\e t.v:vvc\\ing 
lion-tamer. 

“1 simply fix them w'ith my i\vo," explain- 
ed I he tamt?!’. “and they ipii(?ten down a.t once. 
I have a very atlract.ive mainnw of staring. 1 
c:iii draw pt?ople towards m«* by looking at 
tlrnin. I’ll show you. ’ 

He turned mul gaze.l ha.rd at a couritryin.ui 
standing by. 

See” cried the tairi'M’ “lui'e getting 
nervous I Lord-: he is emning towards me ' 
1 knew I could thi it 

Even as he spoke the coiiutryniaii stnule 
up to him until was only a fi3W feid# away. 
'I’heii he lot fly with his fist at the lion-tamer’s 
nose. 

“That'll I'Vich you md'. to stare at me he 
exchiirned. 

Ti^o Optimist. 

It w.-ts the second day that the ship- 
wrecked crew had been adrift in the ofMUi 
boat, and the hiMirts of some i>f them were 
beginning to sink. There was oik*, however, 
who were full of bOjie. 
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“What’s that ?” he said, excited I3', 
pointing into the far distance. “Isn't that 
land over there ?** 

The second mate’s gaze followed the pointed 
finger. 

“No,” he said, dejected!}', “that’s not 
land. It’s only the hr)rizf»n.” 

“Well, hang it,” said the optimist, bonding 
to his oar, “that’s better than nothing. Let’s 
pull.” 

* * « * 

Oratitule. 

A miserly landlord was collecting rents 
in a poor locality. At one of the I oustts he 
was watched by a very smart, youngster. 

The landlord patted the boy on the head, 
and started to search his |)ockets saying, “I 
must .see what I can find for y^w.” 

After going through his pockets for some 
time he brought a iH^p])ermint from a remote 
corner. As he handed it to the youngster he 

s. *iid, “And now what will you do with that ?” 

The boy looked at it, then at the landlord, 
and replied with v-iitting severity : “W;ish it i” 

« « ♦ * 

Forgiven ! 

Throughout the day Charles had not be- 
haved himself in the manner his parents 
thought fit ; conseipieiitly, he had been sent 

t. 0 bed long before his usual time. 

Bur Charlie couldn't sleep, and at ten 
o’clock he crept quietly downstairs and con- 
fronted his startled mother. 

“Muramie, didn’t y(»u ssiy T wasn’t to go 
to sleep until I had made jieace with roy 
I nomies ?” demanded the little fellow. 

“Yea, dear,” was mother’s reply. 

“Well,” said Charlie, “I’ve come down 
to forgive you and dadi” 


* Wrong Agiln 

Jones was at a dinner party. He was shy 
and nervous, and Could never summon up 
courage to s|>oak because of his inability to 
s;iy anything neat. 

All the evening he had been trying to 
think of something nice to say to his hostess. 
At last he thought he saw his chance. 

“What a small appetite you have, Mr. 
Jones 1” said his hostess with a smile. 

“To sit next to you” he replied gallantly 
“would cause any man to 'lose his 
jipjMitite.” 

* 

« « « 

What the Critic Said- 

A young man who fancied himself .as an 
artist bestowed a great deal of time and care 
on the production of a picture representing a 
cow gr.azing in a field. 

He showed it to a great painter in order to 
ascertain his opinion of its merits. 

The latter, after looking it over for «a 
minute or two, handed it back to his visitor, 
saying : “The ship is not bad, but you’ve 
matte the mi much ti>o green.” 

* « « • 

Why They Wore Small. 

A Newly-married woman was shopping, 
and was determined that the grocer should not 
take .advantage of her youth and inexperience. 

“Don’t you think these eggs are very 
small she said, criticuily- 

“1 do,” answered the grocer, “but that’s the 
kind the farmer sends me. They are fresh 
from the country this morning.” 

“Yes,” said the shopper, “that’s the trouble 
with .those farmers. Thoy’are so anxious to 
get their eggs sold that they take them off the 
nest too soon 
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Tho Seat P0II07 « 

They were finishing up their wedding tour at 
Monte Carlo, and, of course, paid a visit to 
the Casino. 

For some time they stood hesitating, and 
at last the bride said : *'I must risk one five- 

pound note. Do give me one and I will put it 
upon the number of my ege.*’ 

The husband was inclined to be sceptical, 
but, after much grumbling ho handed over 
the note which was deposited on No. 24. No. 
29 however, proved to be the lucky numbfw, 
and the bride gave a gasp of despair. 

“Serves you right,” said her husband. “Tf 
you had told the truth, you would have won.” 

* « « * 

Thought Bo’d Win. 

Two workmen were boasting of the steadi- 
ness with which they could carry a hod up a 
ladder. The discussion ended in a wager 
being made by one that the other could not 
carry him in his hod up a ladder to the top of 
the building on which they wore employed. 

The disbeliever placed himself in the hod, 
and his comrade, after a great deal of exertion, 
succeeded in taking him up and bringing him 
down sai^ly. 

Without any realization of the danger he 
had escaped, the man who had been carried 
paid the money, adding : “‘Well, I have 
certainly lost, but about the third storey yon 
made a slip — then I was in hopes f” 

* • • * 

Tliey All Tum TTp. 

It was a terrible night. The wind howled 
and whistled dismally, and the little ferry- 
boat making painful progress across the river, 
was in imminent danger of being swamped. 


The boat contained only one passenger an 
old lady, who, naturally, was rather nervous 
of the queer tricks that the ferry-boat perform- 
ed. 

Sbe touched the ferryman on the arm as 
he |)iissed her and said : 

“Isn’t this terrible ? Tell me, do . you ever 
lose |)ooplo in storms like this ?” 

“Oh, no,” replied the ferryman. 

“We always find them again next day.” 

♦ « • • 

The OhMoe Of A Lifatimo. 

A few minutes before the |)erformaiico was 
due to begin tho non-too-siiccessful comedian 
walked into the manager’s room. 

He htid rather a worried look on his face, 
and seemed a trifle [laler than was customary. 

“1 say,” he began, sinking wearily into an 
arm-chair, “T want you to arrange for an 
understudy for mo to-night.” 

“Oh, indeed — sind why ?” wsis the mana- 
ger’s frigid retort. 

“Well, I feel funny,” was the other’s rue- 
ful retort. 

“Then for heaven’s sake go on,” swiftly 
replied tho manager. “It’s the chance of a 
lifetime t” 

« * « • 

So Slow. 

He was a visitor to the studio, and, not 
having been to one before, found it very 
interesting. 

The ])roducer had placed his visitor in 
charge of a kindly carpenter, and these two 
together had made a tour of inspection of the 
various buildings and departments. The 
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visitor was shown how dummy hoiisoa were 
erected, how some of the trick photography 
was accomplished, and finally the method of 
making slow-motion pictures. 

**But what originated those wonderful 
films he inquired. 

"Well,” said the carpenter, “it wjis like 
this : the idea came from two Scotsmen 
reaching for their bill after dining at a 
restaurant." 

* * * • 

A Sug&izL. 

Flags and hunting lined the village street 
and sidorned the few shops, for it was the day 
of the annual horse show. 

Vehicles of all kinds and descriptions had 
rattled over its uneven cfjbblcs ever since the 
broak of day, ou their way to the great event, 
held in a large field just outside the village 
itself. 

Suddenly the street echoed to the bum- 
pings rattlings, and groaiiings of an ancient 
car that wjis evulently in a state of [Kisitive 
decay. This contraption lumbered painfully 
up to the entrance gate. The gatekeoiHjr, 
demsinding the usual fee for cars, called out : 

“Five shiliugs for that oar j" 

The owner looked up with a tired smile of 
relief on his fiuso. and, bringing his pjilpitjiting 
msiss of machinery to a jerking halt, he replied 
in happy tones : 

“Here you are, ray man ; fcike it l” 

« • • • 

Not AOhild. 

Miss Skim was a spinster, moreover she 
was an ancient spinster. But nevertheless she 
had the courage of many men, and wsis an 
ftdept with a gun. Needless to say, 'he 
.always had a revolver under the pillow. 


“Because," said she, ''in these days of cat 
burglars it's ' sis well to be prepared." 

It BO happened that one night she did 
hear noises, and getting out of bed, she 
discovered a man in the act of breaking into 
a chest. 

l^he revolver into his ribs, she said : 

“Now, don’t move, or I’ll blow your head 
off 

“Lot mo go whined the burglar. 

“No ; 1 am going to ring for the police 
immediately replied Miss Skim tartly. 

“Oh, all right |’’ retorted the burglar. 
“Only remember this — when the police come 
they’ll want your correct age.” 

“You wretch j" shrieked Miss Skim. 
“Begone l" 

• • * 

Two Birds Witb Ono stono 

The ragged old tramp shuffied aimlessly 
down the road, occasionally glancing up at the 
houses on either side. 

But it was a country place, and Conse- 
fjuently few of them were inhabited. 

At last the old fellow spotted a house with 
t\ little smoke issuing from its chimney. 
Instantly he made his way to the front door 
and knocked .-it the same time noticing a brass 
plate bearing the name : “I, A, N. Newlywed,” 

The door ojwned and confronted the 
tr.amp. 

“Well,’* he said, “what do you want, 
work or breakfast ?’’ • 

“Both, if you please, sir j” replied the 
tramp. The young man disappeared into the 
house, and returned, bearing a loaf of home- 
miide bread. 

‘•Here,” said he, “eat this, and you’ll 
have both |" 
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The Query, 

Considerable enlivenment wns csuiscd in 
the editorial offices of the “Muddlotoii Week- 
ly” by the arrival in the morning’s postbag of 
a fine and handsome chicken. 

The Editor, with a benign and kindly 
smile, exhibited it to the staff, and gave it to 
the office boy to take to his (the Kditfir’s) 
home. 

That evening a sumptuous repast appeared 
on the editorial table, and nothing remained 
at the meal’s couclusion but the meatless 
skeleton. 

A somewhat different complexion on the 
affair, however, Wiis manifest next da}'. The 
contributor of the chicken writing to the 
Editor thus : “Dear Sir — On the 18th inst. 

I sent you a largo chicken. Would you be 
good enough to inform me of the cause of its 
death ?” 

ICtitakiu Zdeatity. 

The young girl tripped lightly up an<i 
down the room in front of a huge pier-glass. 

She was arrayed in a beautiful gown of 
shimmering silk, and it was the night of her 
first ball. 

Slowly she turned this way and that, joy- 
fully admiring her slender figure, then turn- 
ing to her mother who stood proudly watch- 
ing her, she said : 

“Mother, isn’t it quaint that this wonder- 
ful frock should have Qpme from an insignifi- 
cant little worm ?” 

Her mother, whose knowledge of natural 
history was not too extensive, ropliei] : 

“Oh, my dear, 1 don’t think you ought to 
speak of your father like that i” 

* • • • 


TliollPartUa& Shot. 

A Liiwyer was arguing with a friend of his 
— ii physician — over the merits of their res|)oct- 
ive professions. The battle of wits had raged 
long and, in bringing it to a couclusion, the 
doctor suddenly beame a little more generous. 

“Mark you,” he said, don’t say that all 
you lawyers are villains, but you yourself will 
;idmit that j'oiir profession doesn’t make 
angels of men 

“No,” retorted the lawyer ; “you’re right 
enough there. You doctors have certainly 
got the sui vantage over us in that ros|iect.” 

Where She Failed* 

The old countrywoman wended her way 
slowly along the departure platform of the 
station in the direction of a solitary seat. 

Rciiching her objective, she sat down and, 
with a sigh of relief, disposed of her various 
parcels and an umbrella. 

Then she noticed a nurse who occupied the 
other end of the seat. 

“Ah,” she said, eying the uniform, “I don’t, 
know what we’d do without tlfe likes o’ you.” 

“Oh,” replied the nurse, “now you are too 
kind. There’s no doubt you do things equal- 
ly as worthy.” 

“Not me, miss,” resimnded the old lady. 
“I can kill a duck or a chicken wi’ the best— 
that 1 admit ; but when it comes to ’uman 
beings, my ’eart fails me 

« « » « 

Not What Thoy Xoo&t. 

The Joneses hod been through the trying 
ordeal of a fire. 

All the neighbours gallantly turned oui 
and gave every assistance that lay in their 
imwer, finally putting up the Joneses them- 
selves for the night. 
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However, things weren’t so bad os they had 
looked, and the following day the Joneses 
found that they could return to their homo. 

Accordingly they did so, and having 
settled down, they wondered what could ho 
done to thank the neighbours. At last they 
hit us on a brilliant idea and inserted an 
advertisement in the local paper. Tt read 
thus : 

“Mr. and Mrs. Jones wish to express 
thanks to their friends and neighbours who so 
kindly assisted at the burning of their 
residence.** 

ITot Tbs Original. 

Formerly a Oovernmont school in8|iector, 
and until recently head of the L.C.C. Fdiica- 
lion Department, Sir Robert Blair possesses a 
rare fund of stories concerning schoolboys. 

One of the best is about a visitor to a 
certain elementary school who, after (piestion- 
iiig an unhappy little boy about various 
matfiors, siskcd him if he knew the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

The boy said he did ii(»t. 

“You don’t know the Ten (’ommandmeiitsr 
repeated the (piestioner in surprise. 

“No, sir,” insisted the boy. 

‘What is your name, my lad ? ’ asked the 
visitor. 

“Moses, sir,” was the reply. 

The visitor gave it up. 

Be Bad To Be Caught 

A farmer standing beside an obstinate 
ninle in the road, stopped a passing country 
‘loctor and asked him whether he could do 

thing to make tho mule go. 


The doctor thought a moment, and then, 
reaching into his medicine-chest, he produceii 
a pwder and, with tho farmer’s assistance, 
gave it to tho mule. No sooner had this 
been accomplished than tho mule bolted off up 
the rotwl at a mad gallop. 

"Heavens,” exclaimed tho farmer, “that’s 
tho stuff, doctor. Hf>w much does it cost ?” 

“That dose is worth six[)ence,” replied the 
medico. 

“Then you’d bettcw give me a bob’s worth ” 
said the farmer. “Don’t forget I have got to 
catch that mule. 


Not A Bond. 

The stern voice of a jiarental authority had 
m.'ide itstdf heard, and little Jackie had been 
forbidden to stay behind on the idaygrouiid 
after school hours. Jackie’s orders wore to 
come straight home immcfliatcly school was 
over ; and ha had obeyed t hem to tho letter 
for .some time, but, iinfortunatey, one ilay he 
forgot. He arrived home very late, dirty and 
tired. 

“Look here” said his father angrily, 
“didn’t yon promise me that you’d come 
straight home ?” 

“Yes, father ” was the meek reply. 

“And didn’t I promise to punish yon if 
you stayed behind ?” 

“Yes father,” answered Jackie more meek- 
1}' still. “Blit as 1 forgot my promise I won’t 
hold yon to yours.” 

* « « • 

Mutual 7 eeoguitlon. 

A gor»d stor}' told to me by pretty Fdna 
Best, concerns a certain famous pianist, almost 
as celebrated for the length of his hair as for 
his music, who ])iirchcasod a |)ciiny nows|)aper 
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from a nowsbody whoso face wan exceedingly 

dirty. • 

The pianist paid for it with :i threepenny- 
bit, and, of course, the boy had no change. 

“Never mind,” said the innsician, “go and 
spend it f»n getting your face w«*ished.'’ 

Without a moment’s liesitation the boy 
plunged his hand in his jNicIcet, pulled out the 
threepenny-bit, and inishod it into his custo- 
mer’s hand. 

“’Kre, guv’nor,” ho said, “you keep the 
frii[)|)ence, and git yer ’air cut.” 


Oanny ! 

One of Sir James Taggart’s latest stories 
concerns a transaction in fowls. 

A farmer sold twenty hens to a neighbour, 
but only delivered nineteen. 

1 *he remaining one ho arrived with during 
the evening, however. 

“This <»ne doesn’t lay until the aft«;rjiooii,” 
he explained. 


They Ead Jl Bow. 

“Your hmglish is really a very curious lan- 
guage,” recently remarked Pavlova, the famous 
Russian dancer. 

“What I mean,” she went on, “is th:it there 
are so many words that are spelt alike and yet 
have entirely different meanings. Jwen you 
English [leople sometfimes misunderstand one 
another in consequence. 

“For instance, a newly-married couple, 
friends of mine, went to Switzerh.nd fur their 
honeymoon. They arrived at (Joneva in the 
morning, had lunch, then hired a boat and 
went out on the lake. 


“The following morning the bride’s mother 
got a wire which read ; ’Arrived safely ; had a 
row after lunch.’ 

“ ’Oh, dear {’ exclaimed the mother in deep 
distress, *1 didn’t think they would quarrel so 
soon.’ ” 

» « * « 

Why Ee Wouldn’t Flay- 

'Phe famous billiards player, Willie Smith, 
tells an amusing story concerning a man who 
wfis down on his luck. lie had no work and 
110 mtmoy and no pros|x?cis. Small wonder he 
looked gloomy. 

“Cheer up j” exclaimed a friend, coming 
upon him in the middle of his depression ; and 
then, recalling that billiards was the unlucky 
man’s favourite |Mistime, he suggested : 

“WhaL about a game of billiards ? I’ll take 
you on, and I’ll pay for the table.” 

But the i»t>lier shook his hieuJ. 

“That’s real kind of you, Tom,” he ans- 
wered, “but I'd rather not play, all the .same” 

“( -omo on ! Why Ti(»t ?” urged his pal. 

“Why,” explained the dejected one, “every 
time I look at the three balls on the table they 
remiiifl me of my winter overcoat j” 

Too Big £l Eaudioap* 

A friend of mine who hivd taken his little 
bnj' to the Zoo told me of an amusing remiirk 
he overheard there. 

“Look at those monkeys making funny 
faces,” said a nurse. 

‘•’Phey ain’t makin’ funny faces,” replied 
hor small charge. “They’ve got ’om ’fore they 
start.” 

Which recalls Mr. Leslie Henson’s pet story 
about two boys who, one rainy day, strove t<i 
invent a new game. 
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“I know !** cried one suddenly. “Ijiit’s do 
this 1 Let’s see who can make the ugliest 
face.” 

“Go on i” retorted his companion. “No fear 
Look what a start you’ve got.” 

• ♦ * * 

A Ohangt of Oolour. 

Charming Betty Balfour miide ns all laugh 
not very long ago over a story she told about 
a mail friend of hers who inarrii*d a pretty 
little brunette. 

A year or so later he met in the strand a 
friend who hsid been one of the guests at the 

wedding, and after the first exchange of grinii- 
ings ho remarked, indicating a goldenhaired 
lady who was with him : 

“This is my wife. You remember her, of 
e.ourse ?” 

“But,” stammered the other, started out 
of his eijuanimity by the extraonUiiary trans- 
formation, “but T thought you married a 
brunette.” 

“He did,” answered the lady promptly, 
“but she dyed.” 

* » • * 

Force of BaUt 

Because this story concerns a w^rtain news- 
pa])or man whoso identity is known practically 
to everybody, names are withheld, or at lesist 
you’ll have to get the names from the girl. 

May bo she'll toll you. And, then again, 
maybe she won't. 

At any rate, she swears she’ll never go to 
lunch with an editor again. 

"But why not ?” asked her dearest chum. 
“Wasn’t it good 

“What I hod was alright,” she wpliod 
*nournfully, “but he blue-pencilled half my 
order to the waiter." 

♦ ♦ • • 


Axi*Obligmg olio’’ 

Onr) of the best of Lord Dewar’s stories 
concerns a certain glen in Scotland which has 
the roputotiuu of having a splendid echo, and 
an American tourist who >vas visiting it, and 
who i(UostioTied his guide concerning the [ihe- 
iiomenoti. 

“Just shout. A bottle of best Scotch,” said 
the guide. 

The tourist did as desired, aud after 
wating a few moments he turned to the guide 
and said : "I didn’t hear any echo.” 

“May he no ” chuckled the artful Scot, 
“hut here’s the lassie cornin’ wi’ the whisky fra 
you wee ]>nh ahint the hiirii.” 

Bad Bim There 

One of the ablest business men in the world, 
Lord fjeverhulme never minces matters when 
enhu'ing ndvict? on busine.ss atfaira. 

“No man,” he is reported to have said, 
“could run a successful business if he allowed 
his assistants tn smoke in the shi>p. Tobacco 
has its right and prosier ])lace, hut not in 
business hours. The man who smokes at 
husiiHws HMliices his efficiency.” 

To which a wag ret»»rU‘d that he always 
sinoki'd at his business, and prctfitcd by it. 

“Indeed demanded Lord LeverhuJme. 
“What <h> you smoke — cigars ?” 

“No j Haddocks »” 

Beal Grit 

The veteran manager of the National 
Sporting Club, Mr. “Pegg\'” Bettinsem. says 
that the pluckiest remark he ever heard 
made by a boxer, was uttered by a n«»vice on 
one of the club’s trial nights. 
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from » - 

Tho youngster wiis utterly* juid obviously 
outclassed, yet he would not give in. 

Presently the referee intervened. “When 
you’re whipped, my J'‘^d” ho said, “you 
ought to say you’ve hivd enough.” 

To which well-meant advice the bruised 
anti battered young boxer managed to gasp 
out : 

"If — IVe strength loft — ^to say I’ve had 
enough, I’m — not yet whipi)ed.” 

* * # * 

OUiffodToBe Pollto 

Hranshy Williams delights to tell the 
story of two follow “pros,” who were strolling 
along the West Plnd, when one of them 
suddenly doffed his hat and bowed in stately 
fiishion to an old gentleman who was {lassiii 

“I owe more to that man than I do to any 
man on earth,” he explained solemnly to his 
friend as he re] >1 need his hat. 

“Ah j” murmured the other, scenting a 
romance, “I expect he gave you ytair first 
chance in life ?” 

“Not exactly, old chap,” answered the 
other : hc^’s my landlord.” 

* * * * 

Worthy of Bis Biro- 

The plumber worked and the helpttr stood 
looking on. He was learning the business. 
This was his first day. 

“T say, he in(|uired, do you charge for my 
time ?” 

“Certainly,” came the reply. 

“But I haven’t done anything. 

The phimher, to fill in the hour, had been 
looking job with a lighted ciindle. Handing 
the two inches of it that were still iinlmrned 
to the hel{)er, he said, witheringly : “Here — 
if you must be so conscientious, blow that 
out r 


The OlM 

“Why so down-hearted, Mike ?” iisked Pat. 

“Well,” said Mike, “my wife told mo to got 
her something for dinner, cand for the life of mo 
I can’t remember what it was.” 

“Oh, cheer up, “said Pat. “Have a fill of 
baccy ; may be you can recover your memory 
while yon smoke.” 

After a few whiffs Mike brightened up and 
said, “Yf>u’ro right, Pat. That hsiccy has made 
me think what the wife wanted. It was cab- 
bage.”- 

First aad Xiast. 

On the occjision of a fishing excursion in 
Scotland, the weather conditions were not 
ideal, but, contrary t » ex{)octation, a good- 
SLZtxl trout Wiis landed in the first (]nartctr of 
an hour. 

Highly (dated, one of tho party handed 
his flask to tho boatman. The contents dis- 
ap])oared down the man’s throat almost at :: 
gull*. 

“(>)od gnicioits, John, have you left nothing 
for the next fish ?” 

“No, man,” replied John ; ‘“ye see, 1 dinri.M 
think ye’ll got ony raair fish tho day — it’s no’ 
a gnid day.” 

▲ maa of Bis Word. 

Jones looked coldly at his friend Brown- 

“A short time ago I thought you never 
meant anything you said. Brown ; but lately 
I have changed my mind.” 

“Oh ! And what caused you to alter your 
opinion ?” asked Brown. 

“You romembor borrowing five fiouiida 
from me ?” 
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“Yes.** Brown spoke ourtly. 

“You said that if I lent it to you you would 
bo indebted to me for ever.*’ 

“Yes.” More curtly still. 

“Well, you are keeping your word like a 
man.” 

« « « 

FuU. 

The railway carriage was crowded, but a 
very fat man, who sat 1 ) 3 ' the window, igiiorcnl 
the ominous looks of the passengers for taking 
up so much room. 

A boy selling buns poked his homl in »t 
the window and imjuirod : “Buns, sir ?” 

The man was slightly deaf, and not noti- 
cing the buns, thought the boy wanted a seat 
ill the a1ren<ly [lackcd carriage, so ho replied : 
“Full up my boy ; no more room inside.” 

A roar of laughter from the other occupants 
of the carriage followed his rep])', and the man 
wondered as to the cause of their merriment. 

« • « 

The Rcaeon. 

A lectureer was talking on the drink 
<|Uestion. “Now, suppose 1 had a [Miil of water 

anti a pail »»f beer on this platform, and then 
brought on a doiiktty. Which of the two 
would ho take ?” 

“He’d take the wattir,” came a voice. 

“And why would In; take the water ?” 
.inked the lecturer. 

“Because he’s an ass,” came the reply. 

* * * 

No Loimb »ew- 

One Sunday morning a man was about to 
throw some pigeons up when he was approach- 
‘•tl hy a passer-by, who remarked ; “Excuse 

but how far dt) your pigeons fly, tw a 
rut*. ?” 


“Oh, thousands of miles someti. 
plied the mai£ 

“And don’t an)' of them ever got lost ?” 
asked the stranger. 

“Well,” replied the man, “you see, I used 
to lose one now and then ; but I’ve done away 
with that now. I’ve had them crossed with 
|)arrots, so that when they get lost they can 
}isk the road homo.” 

• # • 

The Mliprint. 

Hobson wjis anxious to sell his house ; had 
been, indeed, for a year. As a last resource, 
a little booklet with pictures and descriptive 
literature was printed and ilistribiited. A few 
days later a man rang up and said : — 

“Is everything in this book of yours 
correct ?” 

“Oh, yes, everything in the house is just as 
described in the booklet.” 

“Very well, then. I’ll tjiko the house and 
the five widows in the library.” 

Tho Lesaon- 

A teacher who hml been tolling her class 
about “Bruce and the Spider” asked if any 
boy could toll her what lesson it taught them. 
Her question was followed by silence. 

“Well, T fim surprised i” she said, with 
astonishment. “It teaches me a great lesson, 
(^an you toll mo what lesson it h«aa for mo ?” 

There was another* pause, and then a 
ruddyfiicod little chap put up his hand and 
exclaimed, 

“Please, ma’am, it means for you, keep yer 
’oiiso clean an' yer won’t have spiders crawl in 
about.’, 

• « « 


9 
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fromn^ Pw^gltl 

'I'ho man who had boon ]>actiig up ami 
down tho platform imcostod a ih»rtor. 

“Dons thn 0.20 stop jit Wigan ?” ho nsknc^, 
anxionsly, 

“Tos, sir ” said thn p4»rter. 

Fivn ininiitns [>;issod and tht* man asknd 
agiiin : “Doos tiu* 0.20 stop at Wigan ?” 

Tho iKirtnr tolil him again that it did. 

9.20 Htoaiiin<l in and l.hn man dashod back 
to thn portnr. 

“You aro i|iiitc snrn tliat this train st«>p8 
at — igan 

“(j)uito suns,’* sai«i I In* portnr. 

Yon am absoluLnIy curtain ?** 

“This train,” said tho portnr. angrih% 

“stops at Wigan.” 

Tho man thanked him and nntorod a 
carriage occupied by an old lady. “Thn staff 
at this station aro terribly rude,” he told her. 

Thn old lady disagreed. “1 have always 
found them most polite ” she said. 

“Well, well, sec who’s right,” said tho man, 

“Hi j p« rter. Does this train stop at 

Wigan r 

Ami the jiortur’s .Miiswer proved I hat the 
station staff were not always polite. 

* • ♦ 

The Sunless City. 

The bus was thundering down tho muddy 
Strand. The boll tinkled, and a dark man 
■got down. 

“What sort of chap was that ?” asked tho 
condiictr>r. 

Tho iiisjMictor, stiTiiding l)y his side, answro-- 
ed ’. “What thoy call a Var.sftc, 1 expect.” 


Presently ho added, wringing thn rain from his 
coat : “Thoy worship tho sun, you know.” 

“Coo l” said tho conductor. “T ox[Joct ’e’s 
como over ’cro for a rest, then 

* • * - 

A Fine Sight 

Evontidc was wrapping thn conntrysidn in 
a mantle of poacofni delight. 

Tho boy stood on the bridge, and the sweet 
smile u|N>n his young face w;is a Yioaiitifiil 
thing to behold. Beyond the brow of thn hill 
a dull rod glow suffused thn sky. 

‘Ah, little man,” remarked the straiigitr. 
who was rather near-sighted, “it docs my heart 
good to sen you appreciate yon beautiful 
effect !” 

“Yes sir” replied the l;u]. “Tve been 
watching it for ten minutes.” 

“A real nature-bwer, without doubt 
enthused the stranger. “And do yon watch 
tho sunsets often, my Y>‘)y ?” 

“Sunset ? Why, that’s the village schotd 
Y>iirning down i” 

Bow Be Zoew. 

“You naiiglity, cruel boy |” saifl tin* 
ftwhionably dre.ssed young woman to the bov 
she had found deflpoiling a bird’s ne.st. “Ifow 
can you be so heartle.ss as to take th<».s(! eggs ^ 
Think of the [loor mother bird when sin* 
comes back and — ” 

“That’s all right, miss,” interrupted tin- 
boy ; “tho mother bird is dead.” 

Tho young wonian's expression reflecf*’'! 
disbelief. “How do yon know ?” she asked, 
sharply. 

“She is on your hat,” wjus the repi}'. 



fi Blot On British Justice. 

Iniprisouinent for Debt is a Rolic of Barbarism. 

By lbs Hmoai' Judge Pihtii. 


The late Mrs. BUitibor used to 
remark at oTenin^; parties that if she 
had known Cicero she thought she 
could have died contented.” 

I have often experienced the same 
feeling about Lord Brougham. 1 
should have liked to have sat in the 
gallery of the House of Gommous when 
that groat statosmau spoke for six 
hours and three minutes by the clock 
about legal reform. With a hatful of 
oranges in front of nim to keep his 
voice in good fettle he uttered vast 
words of wisdom on the subject, and 
among'Otlier tilings he told his country 
men that it would be well for them if 
they abolished imprisonment for debt. 

That was nearly a hundred yours 
ago, and certainly wo liave modified 
our evil methods. Brougliam’s elo- 
quence, enforced by Dickon’s ex- 
posures of the horrors ol the Fleet and 
Marshalsea, has done something to- 
wards more civilized procedure. No 
longer does a Oliaucery prisoner linger 
for twenty years in an English bastille 
and die in prison of a broken heart, 
and your Wilkins Mioawber of to-day 
can walk the street without fear of a 
surprise arrest. 


Nevertheless, wo conld not bring 
ourselves to abolish imprisonment for 
debt altogether. Our national habit 
of compromise asserted itself, and we 
abolished it for tho w'ell-to-do but re- 
tained it for the poor. 

People will ioll you that English- 
men are not imprisoned for debt to- 
day, but for contempt of Court for not 
obeying tho order of the Court. This 
is a fallacy. When a man is ordered 
by a Divorce Court to go home and 
live witli his wife he does nut obey tho 
order, but the Court does not send 
him to jail. But if a creditor conies 
to a Court and proves that his debtor 
has had some money since judgment 
was obtained against him, then the 
Court orders the debtor to go to 
prison. 

This is imprisoumeut for debt and 
nothing else. Tho debtor, if ho can- 
not find the money, goes to jail and is 
kept at tiie expense of the taxpayer ; 
his wife and children are supported by 
the rate-payer ; the creditor docs not 
get his money, but he lias the satis- 
faction of looking up the man wlio is 
in his debt. 
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Now, coiBineroially' that does not 
sound a very useful proposition, but 
in pmctioe imprisonment for debt is 
used to put the screw on the improvi- 
dent debtor, and by means of threats of 
imprisonment to get mmiey from him 
that ought to be spent on food for his 
wife and ohildren, or to blackmail his 
friends and relations into subscribing 
enough to koep him out of jail. This 
barbarous system of debt collecting 
is a real survival of the ancient right 
of the creditor to take the body of his 
debtor in execution for his debt. 

In Lancashire orders for imprison- 
ment for debt are called by the man 
in the street ‘'body warrants,” which is 
an accurate legal terminology. A 
small debtor mortgages his body 
when he borrows a small sum from a 
moneylender or buys a shoddy watch 
on the instalment plan. A well to-do 
debtor, who owes his thousands or tens 
of thoussitds, “liauds the baby” to the 
creditors and departs to seek fresh 
flats and fortunes new through the 
golden gates of bankruptcy. ’ 

The poor debtor has from the 
earliest time been the slave of his 
creditor, and in the eyes of prophets 
and reformers this^has been a hateful 
and evil thing. 

Elisha had the same opinion of the 
businesB as Lord Brougham. I like 
to remember how he upset the 
Ooupty Court bailiffs of the County 
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Court of Israel holden at Samaria by 
a timely miracle. Tou will remem- 
ber that he finds that they have 
seized the two sons of a widow on be- 
half of a creditor of her late husband. 
He sends off to borrow all the 
nmghbours’ jugs and basins and casks 
and proceeds to feel them miraculous- 
ly with oil. He was so indignant that 
he could hardly stop cresting miracu- 
lous oil when ho had played to capa- 
city. And when it was over he sSid 
to the widow : “Go sell the oil and pay 
thy debt and live thou and thy 
children of the rest.” 

I like tlist story. I fear the 
prophet was showing contempt for the 
order of my brother judge of Samaria, 
but I do not suppose the judge was tlio 
least annoyed about it, and, anyhow, 
it stamped the prophet’s opinion of 
imprisonment for debt and tbose who 
resort to it for all time 1 should like 
to hare heard the sermon he preached 
the following Sabatli to the money- 
lenders, the credit drapers, and the 
pious grocers, and tlie noble army of 
tallymen of his congregation about 
their methods of business. 

For it is for this type of trades- 
men, and practically only for this typo, 
that this system of imprUoument sur- 
vives. The moneylender who eontinuus 
in spite of legal obstacles to lend 
money at enormous interest could scaroo 
continue without imprisonment for 
debt. 
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This is his procedure. He lends 
money to a clerk or civil servant or 
any employe in respectable employ- 
ment The instalments are in arrear, a 
summons issued, and the debtor has to 
consent to judgment. Frindpal, 
interest, and costs and fees are now to 
be paid at so much a month The 
money is not forthcoming. The judg- 
ment summons issues, demanding his 
imprisonment. 

The wretched debtor must now get 
leave fro)>i his employer to come to 
court or make some arrangement with 
his creditor. In some way he must pre- 
vent the exposure. Perhaps his friends 
or rehitions help, or a new promissory 
note is signed with some unlucky 
comrade as surety, and a new and vici- 
ous circle of debt is entered upon. 

But by nieans of imprisonment for 
debt the moneylender scores. 

The hatefulness and iniquity of a 
law that lakeh the side of the knave 
against the fool and encourages 
improvidence and the breaking up of 
the home lias been recognized by legal 
reformers of all ages. 

As I have said, in practice the 
tradesmen who use the system are not 
a very desirable class. It pays a 
travelling jeweller, for instance, to 
force his wares upon the foolish and 
collect the price of them through the 
County Court. The profits on this 
class of goods are high, and those who 
pay are mulcted in sums sufficient to 


cover those who • do not. By putting 
on the imprisonment screw the creditor 
can not only squeeze the money out of 
his victim, but can tap the savings of 
any kindly friend or relation who will 
step in to save the foolish debtor from 
jail. Without imprisonment for debt 
much greedy money lending and carelss 
spending on worthless luxuries would 
be discouraged, it* not wholly abolish- 
ed. 

Friends of the system will draw 
you a pathetic picture of a working 
man out of work unable to get 
necessary food on credit because there 
is no imprisonment for debt. 

But what is really meant by 
“giving credit’' ? A sound tradesman 
gives credit to a man for two reasons ; 
either because he lias property or 
because he has a charaeter for honesty. 
With imprisonment for debt credit is 
given recklessly, a huge price is charg- 
ed to cover casual debtors, and the 
honest man pays a higher price for 
his necessaries to guard the tradesman 
against loss. 

Beer is a cash trade. A publican 
gives no credit, as he is barred from 
recovering tippling debts in the courts. 
The result is that a worker is tempted 
to spend his cash on beer and run up 
bills for food. But the beer trade has 
never suffered for want of imprison- 
ment for debt. If the baker and the 
grocer were compulsory cash traders, 
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like the pubiioian, hbir much saner it 
would be for the working man than 
the present method of tempting him to 
spend his cash on beer and mortgage 
his body for food. 

A hundred years ago the middle 
class made a practice of running into 
debt, but to-day far more families 
have the good sense to pay cash for 
their weekly needs, and the result is 
that both in price and quality they 
get better value than the working 
man who lives in the poisonous atmos- 
phere of imprisonmeitt for debt. 

We are almost the only country 
in Europe that retains this relic of 
barbarism, and wo retain it in the face 
of the disapprobation of tlie wisest of 
our jurists. 

We often wonder at tlie crude and 
cruel legal methods of our ancestors, 
but wo seldom consider how our own 
practices will be regarded by our 
supor>great-grandcbildren of a 
hundred years to come. Thu truth is, 

1 fancy, that there is strong flavour 


of the priaiitire in all of us, and wo 
cling to imprisonment for debt as we 
cling to other survivals of barbaric 
ages— -instinctively. 

If it were known to'morrow that 
the law was going to liang a criminal 
in the Stadium, would all the seats 
be empty or would the well-dressed 
women he as much in evidence as they 
are at a gala day of a murder trial, 
and would hord Tom Noddy and his 
friends pay huge sums for front seats 
and congratulate themselves that 

“to sue a man swing on the end of a 

string 

With his neck in a noose will be 
quite a new thing” ? 
Well let us hope that tlie tost will 
not be made, and that if it were made 
it would ho found that we should nut 
relapse into savagery without a protest. 
But in tlie corners of the cupboards uf 
the law there are still skeletons that 
our ancestors have left behind them, 
which other nations have cleared away 
as insanitary. Imprisonment for debt 
is one of those. 


in Mn.s. 
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Queen KlizHbeth hears from Dorothy of the 
Treachery of Sir Malcolm Vernon : Miss 
Mary Pickfurd and Miss Clara 
E- lines. 


“Dorothy Vernon of Uaddon llalV’ is an 
adaptation of the novel by Charles Major, 
and, to ensure its having the proper atmos- 
phere in her film, Miss Mary Pick ford, who 
plays the title-role, came to England with 
her husband, Mr. Douglas Fairbanks, and 
paid a visit to Haddon Hall itself. The . 
story deals with the Duke of Norfolk’s plot 
to depose Elizabeth and secure the accession 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
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Oriental Ball-Qame Skill. 

Those visitors to the British Empire Exhibition at Wembley during the last 
summer who were fortunate enough to see the demonstrations of Ghin-Lon 
given at ihe Burma Pavilion, will not need reminding of the remarkable skill 
shown by the native players of this fascinating game. The ball used is 
made of strips of bamboo, and is somewhat bigger than a cricket ball, and the 
players, standing round in a ring, toss it from one to the other, Catching it 
on various parts of their bodieje. The hands are not allowed to be used, and 
some of the feats of balancing accomplished by the players amount to 
iDthing less than jugglery. If, for instance, the ball is uver-tossed, so that it 
is falling outside the ring, a player will *'back-heeP' it (as in football) and 
then catch it on his head or shoulder or some other part of his body. One of 
the best exponents of the game in Burma is Moung Law Paw, who performed 
some amazing tricks at Wembley, keeping as many as five or six balls in 
play at one time. The game has engaged ihc attention of many distinguished 
visitors to Burma and Siam, and the Prince of Wales, on his last Eastern 
tour, brought away a number of Chin-Lon balls with him|^when he returned 

home, 



caught behind the right knee One Ball being carried on the Shoulder while the player 
A Chin-Lon Exponent. ^shapes to Back-Ueel another (which is passing too fa>' 

from his body up towards his head : A common trick 
among Chin-Lon Players. 
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'Prick PUyer: Moung Law recent Tour ir. the United States of America : A 

Paw “Juggling" with Four Vounome in Progresa 

Bails. 



Three Balls caught successively and lialanced on the 
between the Knee and the Foot : A “Olose-Up* • 
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Taking Ball oiv Fpot <!uring an Exhibition Game : 

Players In America. 


Siamese 



Ohia-Lon, aa demonstrated by Burmese players at Wembley 
during the summer, is also widely played in Siam. Some 
Siamese players hare quite recently been giring exhibition 
of Ohin-Lon in America, and much interest was evinced in it 
at New York University, where it was actually discussed 
whether or not the game might be officially taken up there. 
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Why Worry Hbout Money 

. By Thomas Jay, the Famous *Punch" Humorist. 


Whenever anybody mentions money 
to me 1 go blue in the face, my hair 
stands <m end, and my ears flap in the 
bxeese. 

Money is the root of all evU, they 
say, and yet 1 oan’t even get a“outting.’' 
They even tell me that money talks, 
but whenever it gets talkative with me 
it only seems to say “Gh)od bye (” 

With some men I am told] that 
everything they touch turns into 
money. 1 wish one of them would 
touch me { In any case, if ever you 
meet a man who has refused money 
you might drop me a postcard and Til 
call on him. 1*11 take fifty pounds 
from anybody i 

Of course, I’ve heard about money. 
A man in the Tube told me about it 
some three weeks ago. A man cannot get 
about like I do without learning things 
like that. It is peculiar stuff, this 
money, for when I was a boy it was 
the stuff that used to make the mare 
go. Now, 1 suppose, it makejs the 
motorssar go. Money is also the stuff 
you pay your tailor with in a fit of 
abBent>iiiiiidediieeB. 


But there is one thing which has 
been worrying mo. There is a very 
kind gentleman who has been writing 
to me about once every so often to 
say that if I could do with some 
money— anything from five pounds up 
to fifty thousand, on simple note of 
hand alone, then all 1 had to do was 
say the word. No trouble, no fuss, no 
bother, and no preliminary fees. 

Money sent to all parts in plain 
conveyances, and no name appears on 
the van and all that sort of thing. 

A nice, kind, old gentleman like 
that, and I had not taken advantage' of 
his offer i I could imagine him in his 
oifioe, heartbroken eating his poor 
heart out because I wouldn’t relieve 
him of his money. It must be awful 
to send out such invitations to stran- 
gers, and then find that they don’t 
even bother to come along for the fifty 
thousand. • 

Having received another of these 
letters the other morning I began to 
feel sorry for the sender. I was to 
broke that I either had to rifle the 
cbildrmi’s money-box or sell the wife’s 
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jewels, or raise a mortgage on one of 
mj spats. 

Now was my chance. 1 sent a 
letter to the gentleman telling him 
that, as he was still hawking that, fifty 
thousand pounds about, 1 would come 
along the next morning and borrow it 
from him, at the same time carrying 
with me my simple note of hand. 

The next morning I caught the 
ninO'ten train to town at ten o’clock, 
and was soon speeding towards town. 
Prom there it was a matter of moments 
before I reached the street whore my 
unknown but generous friend had his 
office. 

1 looked round for the place until 
my eye caught the brass plate bearing 
the name ’‘McMoses, Ltd, Piuanciers.” 
1 looked over the door for the firm’s 
motto, which, translated from the Tiatin, 
meant “Abandon Uope all Ye who 
Enter,” but couldn’t find it. 

. Very soon 1 was ushered into the 
august presence of the groat hearted 
beneffictor who had been writing to 
me. 

He bad a kind face, with odd eyes, 
and a glare that could have drilled 
holes in any but the most brittle jour- 
nalist. He had a look that made me 
realise that if ever.he visited Palestine 
on holiday, then the shepherds would 
have to start watching their flocks 
again. 

“Well," he snapped, his mouth full 
of emotion and dgar. 


“I want money,” I replied, and 
then explained that 1 didn’t like the 
idea of his writing to me all the time 
offering me so much money, so that I 
had decided to come along and accept 
his kind offer. 1 said that if he didn’t 
mind I’d take the fifty thousand and 
be going. 

“You’re short of money, then be 
asked. 

“Well I’m not really poor ” I re- 
plied. “As a matter of fact, I can 
still afford to light my pipe with a 
County Court summons.” 

“How much do you want?” he 
asked. 

I thought of asking how much he 
had, out eventually told him that I 
could manage for a day or two with 
fifty thousind pounds ; then he might 
send me another letter, and 1 could 
have another fifty thousand. In fact, 
I told him 1 had got together a good 
stock of simple notes of hand all look- 
ing so simple a child could understand 
them. 

He asked me how 1 would take it 
— by cheque or notes — and I told him 
1 would take it in Treasury notes, and 
that I had a van outside waiting. 

“There are just a few questions 
1 must ask,” be went on. “What do 
you live on ?” 

“1 live on the interest 1 draw from 
my overdraft at the bank," I replied. 
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He went on to explain that they 
didn’t usually bother about small 
amounts like fifty thousand pounds. 

I reminded him that, as I had dedded 
to take this fifty thousand, I naturally 
wanted to know something about his 
firm. After all, 1 wasn’t a man to 
borrow fifty thousand from any Dick, 
Tom or Hairy — or even Sydney, if it 
came to that. He said something 
about being qxdte sure I wouldn’t. 

*'Of course,” he went on, ’*1 had 
better not let you have the fifty 
thousand at once. Onr method is 
perfectly dmple. You borrow thirty 
pounds for a start, and this with 
interest, fees, eta, and with an 
occasional renewal of the loan, will 
mount up until you Mrill eventually 
owe ns fifty ^'’^busand pounds.” 

“Perfet * simple.” I replied. I 
think these p )ple keep a special man 
to work out ideas like this. Thun, to 
' show the kind; of firm they were, he 
gave me a number of testimonials 
they had received. Let me quote one 
or two : 

P.0. 123. — “When I came to you 
first I was woil^^d about my homa 
Now all my wo^Vy has gone — so has 
my home.” 

P.0. 896. — “Enclosed please find 
cheque for £80 in settlement of the 
ten pound loan you made ma 1 shall 
i^lways recommend you to my enemies.” 

"Of course, the strictest privacy is 
guaianteed f* I queried. 


“Exactly,” he kepUed. "Therefore, 
befcwe 1 lend you thirty pounds you 
must get four of your neighbours to 
guarantee the loan. No trouble, no 
bother, no fuss is our motto.” 

“And, of course, there are no pre- 
liminary fees P” 1 went on. 

“None whatever,” he replied, ' All 
you have to do is to pay me five pounds 
now, and then another five pounds 
when the loan is completed, and the 
expenses can be deducted from the 
loan.” 

“And the interest is low ?” 1 asked 
“So low that we needn’t bother about 
it,” he replied. “For a thirty-pound 
loan you sign a document agrering to 
pay back sixty pounds, and we hand 
you twenty pounds. We are not a 
grasping firm, for we prefer satisfied 
clients.” 

“And no inquiries, of course P” 

“No ; all that we do is to send a 
couple of men to see your hous'^ and 
furniture and make a few inquiries in 
the nrighbourhood about you.” 

“But what happens should one of 
the payments do overdue P” 1 asked. 

“Now, dont lot that worry you,” 
he replied. “We like to meet the 
wishes of onr clients. • All that would 
happen in a case of that sort is that 
we either srise your home or make the 
guarantors pay the whole bill. No 
fuss, no bother, no disagreeable 
ifiqniriiw . That just shows the impor 
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tanoe of dealmg with* ftriuB of proved 
integrity.” 

1 asked another question. 

''Oh, nOi” he went on. ''We can’t 
give you the money now. Our motto 
is prompt loans. Call back in a fort- 
night, and meanwhile, fill in this docu- 
ment and return it to us to-morrow 
together with five pounds as a token 
of your good faith.” 

So that, in spite of his generous 
offer to lot me have fifty thousand 
pounds, 1 left his presence so poor that 
if motor-cars were three-pence a gross 
I couldn't buy a sparking-plug. 

I wont home and filled in the form. 
1 did it as follows : 

Name in Full. Mr., Mrs., or Miss. 
Mister. 

Are you a Tradesman, Fariner, 
Householder, Merchant. Professional 
Qentleman or Gentleman f Yes. 

Are you Expecting smy Money ? 
No. 

Are you married or single ? Yes. 

Do you live at home ? Only just. 
How much Money do you require ? 
More than that. 


t April, 1086 

What wac your last employment y 
S now-shovelling last summer. - 

Have you any brothers P Yes, 
three — two alive and one in America. 

How do you propose to pay?- 1 
don’t. 

Have you a Life FoUoy? Yes, 
honesty. Have you ? 

Is there any insanity in your 
family ? Not until I went to a 
moneylender. 

Biemarks (if any). My remarks 
(if any) are that when you have lent 
me thirty poxinds and deducted your 
expenses from it I propose having a 
perfectly riotous time with the remain- 
ing fourpence. 

I posted it without a stamp. Some- 
how I don’t think he will lend mu the 
money, but he might sto^^Q^^ding me 
bis offers to lend me ' * thousand 
pounds on simple note o^’^,md.. 

I have come to the conclusion ttiat 
if all the money moneyV^iers lend to 
people who are not ididi^B was placed 
end to end it wouldn’t lead from my 
front doorstep to the garden gate— 
and that’s only about two feet | 



Mirth and Humour. 


A sturdy old farmer had a wife who had 
long rendered his life anything but a bed of 
roses. 

One day, in a fit of pique, she packed up 
her goods and left him, vowing never to re- 
turn. The News went round among the 
neighbours, and at night several of them came 
to condole with him. He sat on his front 
post, pulling away at his pipe. 

remarked one of his neighbours, 
•‘Ipity^ou” 

**My boy,’* replied the honest man as he 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe, ‘^you're 
right, She has just come back.’* 

Prison Warder ! “We try to give every 
inmate work with which he is familiar. 
What*s your trade f ’ 

New Prisoner : ’M’m a professional 
sprinter I” 

Tommy (at birthday party) : '‘This is our 
dance, Kathleen ” 

Kathleen : ‘'But Vwi dancing this with 

nick.” 

Tommy : “Oh, that’s all right \ He swop- 
ped it to me for a halfpenny and two ciga- 
rette cards.” 

Waiter : ‘Table d’hote, sir f 

Hiner ; '-WhasWtabledote f 

Waiter : ''Course dinner, sir ” 


Diner : “Not for me. 1 have all the 
coarse grub 1 need at home, a d when I get 
to Town I want somethin’ a bit fancy.’' 

Bill looked so happy that Jack asked him 
what had happened. 

“Oh,” said Bill, “my wife’s gone to the 
West Indies.” 

‘ Jamaica f” 

“No, my boy, that’s the best of it — it was 
quite her own idea.” 

.Mollycoddle closed the window. Freshair 
opened it Then they frowned at each other. 

“Ho you mind closing the window, old 
chap f* said*Mollycoddle. 'This weather's 
exceedingly treacherous, and on these chilly 
evenings one can't be too careful.” 

“On the contrary,'* retorted Freshair, “one 
can kill oneself with care.’* 

“Tes ; but it’s easier to kill oneself with 
a draught.” 

“Nonsense i Look at all these modern 
cranks, and compare them with our splendid 
ancestors They don’t stand comparison ! 
And our ancestors didni take medicines, or 
stay in stufiy rooms, or bind their necks with 
woollen comforters when they went out.'’ 

“I know they didn’t. But where are they 
now, old chap f All gone.” 
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Coastabte : "What" do you mean by 
driving through tho village at over thirty 
miles an hour f* 

Fair Motorist: "Well, you see, my 
brakes have gone wrong, and I was hurrying 
home before I had an accident j * 

Ciraoe ; ‘'Aren’t squirrels just the dearest 
things f 

Maude : “Ob, no, seals are much deaiet* 

Magistrate : “How do you account for 
the fact that the man’s watch wu iound in 
your pocket f 

Prisoner: “Your honour, life is made 
up of inexplicable mysteries, and I trust your 
honour will so instruct the jury." 

“It is said that a very thin partition 
separates genius from lunacy." 

“ I'hat’s a foot A man who is learning to 
play the clarionet lives in the next flat to 
me." ^ 

A well-to do lady advertised for a care- 
taker for her town house, and. alter inter- 
viewing a large number of applicants, she 
at last fi'Und one that suited her. 

"Than*! you for giving me the job, ma’ 
am," said the new caretaker, *i hope you 
won’t think me impertinent for asking ques- 
tion^ but you stated in the advertisement 
that you must have a married man. Are 
there any extra duties for my wife f" 

*‘Ob, no r* replied the lady of the house. 
"1 wanted a married man so that 1 could 
have somebody who is used to taking orders 
from a womua." 


The mall boy bad been cbaiged with 
dealing a piece of bacon, and the magistrate 
saying he did not.-want to sendihim to prison 
bound him over to keep the peace for la 
months. 

‘Hliank you, sir,” ssiid the youthful offen- 
der, "and then may I eat it f* 

Angry Passenger : "Ouard, why didn't 
you wake me as I asked you f Here I am 
miles beyond my statioa" 

Guard : "I did try, but al> I could get 
out of you was, ‘All right, Maria. Get the 
children their breakfest and I’ll be down in 
a minute," 

‘ I’ve had a hard day at the office, dear, 
and I’m as hungry as a bear. Is dinner 
ready f’’ 

"No, love, I'm afraid we’II have to go to 
a restaurant to-night. I’ve broken the tin- 
opener.” 

His. Toungwed : “Yon know Uncle 
Princher said be was going to send us some- 
thing that would help os save our coal bills 
this year f Well, it came.” 

Mr. Youngwed : “Really f A stock of 
coal 

Mrs Youngwed : ‘.‘No. A I'ttle arrange- 
ment for filling bills" 

Author : ‘When my play was produced 
the public stormed the ticket office I’’ 

Friend : ‘'Did they get their money 
backf 
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Artist : * What ? You offer me only 
ten shilli^igs lor this picture f Why, the 
canvas cost that t” 

Dealer : ‘ Well, what’s the good of the 
canvas now f ’ 

“Parling.” he cried, ‘I will lay my for- 
tune a^ your feet,” 

“But you’ve hardly got any money,’* she 
whispered, 

“NOf but it will look largj beside those 
tiny feet of youis.*’ 

She a&!epted him. 

The elderly passenger was talking to the 
conductor concerning the work on a bus. 

‘*1 sliouhln’t mind the driving,** he said 
^^but 1 don't know how I should n anage to 
do all the writing a conductor has to do 
while the bus is moving.” 

•‘Oh, you get used to that, sir,** rotu-ned 
the man. “When 1 write a letter at home, 
now, I have to get my little girl to shako the 
table.** 

Ife was to be inarriMl, and he went to his 
tailor to be meiisured for the wedding gar- 
ments. When the agony was *ivcr, the tailor 
coughed apologetically. 

•T am sorry, Mr. Blank, but I must ask 
you to pay cash for these suits ** 

“What I Tve had an aceoiiiit with you 
for fourteen years, and I’ve always settled half- 
yearly I** 

“I knov/, sir.” apologized the tailor ; ‘‘but 
lip to now you*ve always horl the handling of 
y*»ur own money P* 


As election candidate was addressing a 
cowded meeting when an interrupter demanded 
to know if ho were in favour of prohibition. 

“1 am, began the candidate (cheers from 
the temperance supporters) '•not,** he went on 
(prolonged cheers from the rest of the audi- 
ence) “going to tell you,*’ he concluded. 

Then there was silence from every one. 

To assist the police in their search for a 
notorious criminal, headquarters circulated 
photographs of the wanted man taken in six 
different positions 

A few days later, they received a telegram 
from the chief constable of a small, country 
town : — 

“Photographs duly received. Have arres- 
ted five. ’i he si.Kth is under observation.’’ 

The juryman ran into the court in great 
excitement. 

• Oh my Lord,*' he exclaimed, “if you can 
excuse me please do I don't know which 
will die first, my wife or my daughter P* 

“Dear me, that*s sad !*’ 8;iid the judge. 
“Certainly you are released !” 

Next day the jurymen was met by one of 
his friends who had been in the court. Going 
up to him, he asked sympathetically : 

“How’s your wife f” 

h (juite well, thanks !** 

“And your daugh er f * 

•*She’s quite all right, too What makes 
you ask f'* • 

“Why, yesterday you told the judge you 
did not know which would die first’’ 

“Nfo, 1 don’t That is a problem that time 
alone will solve.’* 


11 
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Little Georgic had been very unkind to 
little Rister and had made hef cry. Uncle 
Tom, coming on the scone at this moment, 
took it upon himself to reprove Georgie 

‘*You should be kind,** said Uncle, who 
was old-fashioned in his methods of treating 
children. “1 once knew a little boy who hit 
his sister 

“Oh 1 yes,** said Georgie ; “but don’t tell 
me she pined aud faded away with sweet words 
of forgiveness on her lips, I bet she hit that 
boy on the head so h«ird in return that he 
couldn’t get his hat on for a month,* 

The Serious Girl : “I always work to be 
engaged as a higher salary than the year 
before.” 

The Other One ; “And I always try to be 
engaged to a higher salary than the year 
before j*’ 

Magistrate : “You appear to be a man 
who has seen better days, Tell me what has 
been your career in life y*’ 

Prisoner : “I was brought up as a solici- 
tor.’* 

Magistrate : '*Ah ] what a pity yon should 
have allowed yourself to be so dreadfully 
reduced.” 

Prisoner : “1 haven’t been reduced, your 
Worship. 1 am a .solicitor still,’* 

Magistrate : “Then how is it you are 
brought here on a charge of begging f’’ 

Prisoner : “My profession, sir, my profes- 
sion I — 1 am a solicitor of alms ; 

A Shoemaker getting on well in business 
became proud. One day there were a lot of 
customers in the shop when the shop-boy 
came in to say that dinner was ready. 


“ ' hat’s for dinner ?* asked thf* shoemaker. 

“Herrings, sir,” a- swered the boy. 

**A11 right,” said the shoemakt r, and when 
he went in to dinner he reprimanded the boy 
for not mentioning something big, telling him 
in future always to rnent'on a good feed when 
there was any people in the shop. A few 
days after the boy came again to say that 
dinner was ready. 

“What’s for dinner f” asked the shoemaker. 

••Fish, sir,” answered the boy. 

*What sort of fish f” 

“A whale, sir,” replied the boy. 


He was a lion-tamer, but the man who 
ruled the king of the fore>;t was in turn ruled 
by his wife. 

One night he was entertained by his 
friends, who refused to allow him to depart 
until the small hours of the morning. As a 
result, on his homeward way. thinking. that 
his wife would not receive him as conlially as 
he desired, he spent the night elsewhere 

In the morning he tried to slip into the 
house unobserved ; but, alas j a voice from the 
top of the stairs greeted him coldly : 

“Where have you been all night. John t” 

“Well, my dear, 1 was afraid of disturbing 
you, HO I slept in the lion's cage ” 

There was a moment’s pause, a gritting of 
teeth, then down the stairs floated one word ; 
"Coward j” 

j\ certain learned and painstaking school- 
master was testing the general knowledge of 
a class under his care. 

•‘And what,'* he said to a small boy, “is 
the feminine of drake ?*• 

“Queen Elizabeth, sir,” answered the boy! 
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Two travellers on a Continental train legan 
chatting to each other. 

"On your way to Monte Carlo, sir, that 
delightful and exclusive home for gamblers f’* 
inquired one. 

"That is exactly where 1 am going,'' was 
the reply, 

"And you will play just a little, 1 sup- 
pose f ’* 

"I do nothing elsf| sir ; it is my business.” 

"Gracious I Yon don’t mean to say you 
make a business of it ?” 

"Yes, sir, twice a day regularly, and 1 
never by any chance lose." 

**In that case, perhaps you will explain 
your system to me f* 

"certainly, with pleasure ; 1 play the 
violin i” 

Husband (in railway train) ; *¥011 are 
quite comfortable, dear f" 

Wife : "Yes, love.” 

. Husband* "The cushions are easy and 
soft,.ducky v” 

Wife : "Yes, darling.” 

Husband : ‘ You don’t feel any jolts, pet f” 

Wife : ‘‘No, sweetest,” 

Husband : "And there’s no draughts on 
my lamb, are there, my angel 

Wife : "No my ownest own.” 


y '■ 

Husband : ‘‘Then change seats with me." 

"Madam," said the leader of the brigands, 
"we’ll have to hold you until your husband 
ransoms you,*’ . .. ‘ . ' ' 

“Alas r* replied the woman, “I wish Td 
treated him a little belter." 

Father was sitting in the armch'iir one 
evening, when his little son came in and 
showed hirn a new penknife, which he said 
he had found in the street. 

“ \re yon sure it was lost f inquired the 
father. 

"Of course it was lost | I saw the man 
looking for it j” replied the youngster. 

Doctor ( to widow ) : “Madam, I some- 
times think that a solitary life is rather bad 
for yon. You're apt to get morbid you know. 
Now tell me, haven’t you ever thought of 
marrying again ?” 

Widow ; “lir — doctor, is this leading up 
to a propo-sal y’’ 

Doctor : "No, my dear lady. A doctor 
sometimes prescribes medicine for other peo- 
ple tbat he would never dream of taking 
himself." 



It was evening. DinaBandhu was 
sitting still in his delapidated old room 
after his return from office, when his 
mother entered it. She stood leaning 
against the door and asked— “Have 
you been able to procure any money, 
my son ? The time has nearly arrived. 
!^e shaving ceremony comes off 
to-morrow.” 

"No, mother,” replied DinaBandhu 
with a sigh. 

'"Do you foresee the consequences f 
Said his mother in alarm. ""They will 
leave no bone of the poor girl whole 
this time (” 

"That is what I have been thinking 
about, mother,” answered DinaBandhu 
in a troubled voice. ‘"1 have been 
trudging daily about from this man’s 
door to that man’s, but to no purpose.” 

The poor mother was in despair. 
Her heart was stirred to its depth, 
after a little while she wiped her eyes 


with a comer of her Sari and said — "I 
liave been seeing everything my son. 
For the last four years you have been 
sending presents regularly by pawning 
yoiur wife’s ornaments, and yet they do 
not spare my daughter. If you fail to 
send anything on the present oceanon, 
they would kill her. Alas for my poor 
child i” She could say nothing more, 
but only wept. 

DinaBandhu too could scarcely 
restrain his tears. Hother and son 
kept silence for some time, and then 
DinaBandhu said — “The customary 
presents for the Shradh must be 
sent mother. I have deddedto sell 
that chest. What do you say to it, 
mother ? If Qod ever gives us better 
daya He will surely provide us with 
a chest as well.” 

The son’s words were to the mother 
tike the sight of land to the lost 
mariner. 
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Dinabandhu's ^ungeat sister Suniti 
Bala had been married into a family 
residing at a small village in the 
saborbs of Oalontta. Her father4n*law 
was a man of ordinary means. He 
owned an ancestral briok-built bouse, 
now fast coming to decay for want of 
repairs. 

Suniti’s husband Jamini Eanta was 
employed in a mercantile office in 
Oaloutta as a clerk on a pay of twenty 
rupees a month. His studies had ended 
in the first class of an English school. 
But no one could guess from the made 
in which he dressed himself that Jamini 
Kanta was employed only as a petty 
clerk on such a small salary. The 
money that had kept him supplied with 
these fine dresses so long had been 
raised by pawning the jewels of his 
wife’s indigent brother’s wife. Lately 
his father had died. According to 
custom, the necessary articles of 
clothing etcetera for the ceremony of 
’*shaving" ought to come from the 
house of Suniti’s brother. To>day was 
the day of “shaving,” but the expected 
presents had not yet arrived. So Suniti 
was sitting with a gloomy face. 

Her husband’s sister presently came 
to her, and living her a smart push, 
said, “what now, sister-in-law ? Your 
older brother seems to have greatly 
scandalised himself. You go about 
boasHng of him, don't you ? Only 
yesterday, you were telling us that 


II. 

your brothbr would send the clothes 
even if he had to starve for it.” 

Suniti remained rilent. What reply 
could she give ? If she dared to speak 
one word, she would have to hear many 
unpleasant words from the whole 
family in a chorus. So what was the 
use ? 

Her husband’ sister turned round her 
hand in front of her face as a gesture 
of contempt and resumed — “now, 
where is your brother ? and where are 
the clothes f Whatever you may say, 
rister-in-law, your brother is really a 
very mean fellow t” 

Suniti could not remain mute after 
this last thrust, and said, “you may 
call me whatever names you like, but 
you must not abuse my brother.” 

Just at this moment, her mother-in- 
law made her appearance all of a 
sudden and screamed aloud — “Ah my 
brother^worshipper | Her brother would 
act more meanly than a cad, and yet 
no one must say so in her presence | 
Why not, pray ? It shall be repeated 
a hundred times |” 

All the people of the household, 
wherever they were, assembled there 
on hearing the noise. Those who were 
washing thdr clothds in the pond at 
the back of the house ran panting to 
the place. All of them then began in 
one voice to shower curses on Sunili’s 
brother and fourteen generations of her 
ancestors. Suniti’s husband, too, did 
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not remain behind. ' He also camo 
there, and addressing his mother, 
remarked — ^*lt’8 no use waiting any 
longer, mother. Had they really meant 
to send the presouts, they would cer* 
tainly have arrived by this time.” 

'"That is what was being said” 
rejoined liis mother. “Futi was 
just telling your wife about her 
brother's want of fore thought, when 
your wife hissed like a serpent and 
exclaimed — “Take care i Don’t take 
my brother’s name in your mouth, if 
you vrish well of yourself i” My poor 
girl Futi is here only on a short visit. 
Is she to be addressed in this way ?’' 

Jaminikanta showed his extreme 
self-restraint that day by simply roar- 
ing out at the top of his voice till the 
old room shook again, and by repeated- 
ly waving his forefinger at his wife and 
exclaiming in a threatening manner,— 
“1 spare you to-day, and refrain from 
making any unpleasant remarks— 
beyond telling you that your brother 
is a mean fellow, your father and 


uncles were all mean fellows and you 
come of a mean family — otherwise, 
they wouldn't have omitted to sen^ 
clothes on an occasion like this. This 
insult could not be retaliated by givipg 
you a good drubbing ( T can soaroeljr 
show my faco to my nmghbours after 
this 1” 

Suniti had been the pet of her 
parents. H«^r father had feasted srith 
all his substance to give her ^way in 
marriage. Alas, poor Suniti i 

The sliarp reproaches and abuses 
heaped upon her by all the members 
of the family had a most depressing 
effect upon Suniti. Her brother’s 
failure to send the customary present 
of clothing on the proceeding day had 
filled her mind with alarm. Some 
misfortune must surely have befallen 
liim. She had sat up the whole nightj 
thiukiug of this. Since morning, she 
had no time given her even to think. 
Abuses and reproaches only were heir 
portion that day { 


OHAFTER III. 


Jamini hastily came in from the 
outer apartment and said to his 
mother, smiling, “Dina Bandhu Dabu 
has at last come with the clothes in 
person, mother. He said he had miss- 
ed the morning train and hence the 


delay, and that a little more delay 
would have caused him the loss of all 
bis money.” 

“I found myself in a fix whep 1 
missed the morning tnon^ 
Bandhu explained to Suniti’s mother- 
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in-law When he met her, **Luokily, 
there was another train shortly after 
the 'first, and that saved me.’' 

“That is what we have been talk- 
ing ■ about” said Suniti’s mot)ier-in- 
law, “Something must have happened, 
we were saying. However, it is well. 
that you have safely arrived at last.” 
She stopped a while and resumed : 
“What you have given will do some- 
how, but one piece of cloth is wanting ; 
for a grand-aunt of mine has come 
and she has to he provided with one. 
But you can send it afterwards. I 
shall manage it somehow in the mean 
time. Yei^ one thing I was forgetting, 
— ^you have made a great mistake.” 

‘*What*8 it ?” asked Dina Bandhu 
eagerly. Suniti’s mother-in-law laugh- 
ed and replied : “I meant to say that 
you ought to have sent some presents 
on account of the "hnbiahyn'* meals. 
Of course, you may not know about 
the custom, being a young man. But 
yOur mother is living. Her omission 
to instruct you in this matter was 
“inexcusable.* Dina Bandhu remain- 
ed silent. He knew very well the 
custom of sending "'hnhUthya'* presets. 
But he could not procure money at the 
time. His monthly income was 
twenty-five rupees only. Out of that, six 
rupees went to the payment of rent for 
the two rooms occupied by him. With 
the remaining nineteen rupees, he 
somehow managed to meet his daily 
expenses. ' 'His family ODnsisted of his 
old mother and bis wife mud a 


daughter who was two years old. A 
debt was inburred every month at the 
shops which supplied bis necessaries. 
The shopkeepers had declined to allow 
further credit. It was no use confi- 
ding all this to his sister’s mother-in- 
law. So Dina Bandhu had no alter- 
native but to keep his silence. 

Sunity was standing beade the 
door of her room. Dina 'Bandhu 
entered that room. “Arc they all well 
at home, brother i* hurriedly inquired 
Sunity, “I have been consumed with 
anxiety. My sister-in-law and her 
baby and my mother, are they all 
quite well ? 

“Tes, my dear, they are all doing 
well. Are you quite well ?* said Dina 
Bandhu, sitting down on the floew. 
“Yes, I am well, brother.” said Suniti 
in a low voice. Out side the room, 
Suniti’s husband’s sister was standing 
with her ear at the window-shutter 
which she was holding slightly ajar to 
overhear their conversation, for Suniti 
was sure to make various complaints 
to her brother. But Suniti spoke not a 
word in relation to her husband’s 
household. She plied her brother 
only with questions about the welfare 
of the family of her maternal uncle 
and that of her pa^mal aunt. At 
last when Dina Bandhu rose to leave 
the room, Suniti came close to him, and 
after casting timid glances around the 
room, told him in a whisper, “At the 
next "Shasthi”, do send a piece of gold 
bordered dhoti and a good pair of 
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BhoeSt brother, otherwiBO they would 
kill me i* 

A ngh escaped from the depths of 
Dina Bandhu’s heart, as he said ‘‘All 
right.” 

Dina Bandhu was going out when 
Siuiiti again told him in a pitious 
voice, “I prostrate myself at your feet 
brother, and pray you to send the 
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presents this time at least, at they will 
beat me surely.” 

The piteous vdoe of his sister 
made Dina Bandhu’s heart send up a 
waiL He stood a stock still for some 
time and then said in a choking voice, 
.‘'Don’t worry my dear, as you have 
made the request, I will send the pre- 
sents in whatever way I can.” 


ILLUSTRATED SISIR 


CHAPTER IV 


To morrow is tht 'Jamai ShashtkV 
Jaminikanta was idtting on the plat- 
form outside his house this morning, 
smoking a cigarette, when a man with 
a huge basket on his head arrived 
there. Jamini led him inside the 
house, the people of the house all 
came and sat round the basket. Suniti 
was standing in a comer of the 
verandah anxiously gaxing at the basket 
She fell a flatter in her heart. When 
the basket was opened, she noticed on 
the top a fine gold — bordered c/Aoft, a 
pair of costly shoes, a muslin pcuijahi, 
gold-bordered chudder and a sari. 
Inside the basket ^were mangoes, jirok- 
fmit, and other kinds of fruits, and 
various kinds of spices used in the 
preparation of pans, arranged on a 
small wooden hny. Suniti’s face 
flushed with joy. But the next moment 
it turned pale and small with chagrin. 


Jamini Kanta took up the muslin 
panjabi and caried — “Look here 
mother they have sent an ordinary 
panjabi like those sold at hats { Am I 
to wear this f “so saying, he flung the 
shirt to the ground. Sunity left the 
place weeping. 

The same day when Jamini re- 
turned from office in the evening, he 
did not wait even to change his dress 
but went straight into the innerporlibn 
of the houes aud set up a terrible nmse 
meeting with his mother “0 mother {” 
he cried, “my marriage into the family 
of these low people has at last made it 
difficult for me to show my face before 
the public i” 

Sunity was thm engaged in the 
cook-room, kindling a fire in the oven. 
Her husband’s word made her bosom 
trouble. What new thing had 
happened ? She thought it was 
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because her husband had not been 
invited to a dinner on the occasion of 
the Jrnnai Shouhthi that he was 
showering abuse on her brother. 

Jamini Kanta’s mother asked — 
“What hhs happened Jamini ? 

“1 am ashamed to utter it,” said 
Jamini Eanta in a sharp vmce. 
“O mother i DinaBandhu misapprO' 
priatod money from his office on the 
day before yesterday. How could the 
gods tolerate it ? The crime has been 
detected to-day. With what a low 
family you connected me by marriage.” 

Suniti’s mother-in-law turned up 
her eyes in astouishinunt and said, — 
‘•Eh ! What do you say ? What a 
same | Stole money P” 

Suniti sat still and stiff as a 
marble statue. Then suddenly she 
rolled over and fell down by the side of 
the wall. 

It was miduighf.. The entire village 
lay quiet in the lap of sleep. Thu 
night wind whistled through the tops 
of the trees. Tliu howl of the jackals 
broke the silence of the village at 
intervals. Suniti left hur bed and 
stood up. Her heart kept dinning in 
her ears : “It was for my sake that 
my poor brother met Ins ruin i Why 
did I ask him ? O why did I ask 
liim f lly brother told me at the 
time — *88 you have made the request, 
I will send the presents in whatever 
way 1 can.* He has kept his promise i 
Oh Then suddenly it oceured to her 
that some one might wake up and 
18 


catch her in the act she was meditating. 
She cautiously took off her ckwrien 
from her wrists and stealthly placed 
them on the top of an almairah. Then 
after a long look at her sleeping hus- 
band, noiselessly stole out of the 
room. 

* * « * 

It was nearly half past one in the 
night. T)i 0 wind was washing outside 
and the doors and windows of the house 
were banging to and fro. A black 
owl was screechiug aloud wildly for 
want of a shelter — a black cat was run- 
ning about the room with an unearthly 
caterwaul. Dinabandhu’s mother, 
suddenly started up from her sleep and 
sat up on the floor. She called out 
with a trembling voice— “Daughter-in 
•law I 0 daughter-in-law f* 

Dinabandhu’s wife was Ifing beside 
her. She too had been unable to sleep. 
She hastely got up and asked— “Has he 
returned from the lock up ? Let me 
go and open the door for him. ” 

Dinabaudhu’s mother pressed her 
bosom with both hands and said — “No, 
he has not yet come back, my daughter. 
But don't be anxious about him. He 
will be released and come back 
to-morrow. My brother told me there 
is no cause for alram. It is no more 
than a matter of a few rupees, and he 
has paid down the amount himself, so 
that Dinobandhu will be released to- 
morrow morning.” 

The danghter-in-law heaved a deep 
sigh and remained still. 
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The mother-iii'law a^in called out 
in a strange Toice — “Daughter-iu-laMr [ 
O daughterdn-law |” “What’s it, 
mother ?” asked the daughter-in-law. 
Dinahandhu’s mother clasped her with 
her two arms and said — “O daughter- 
in-law I M 7 Suniti, I fear, is passing 
away from us i” “What are there you 
are saying, mother ?” said the daughter* 
in-law, anxiously, “my sister-in-law is 
quite well. You just go to sleep. 
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Let me stroke your head.” 

Her mother-in-law remained quiet 
for a moment, and then screamed and 
wailed out — “O daughterdn-law 1 look 
there ! . She has passed away | Thera 
was a heavy splash as she fell, * and the 
water was disturbed, but my poor 
Suniti never rose again 1 O my dau- 
ghtei>in-law i My Suniti never rose 
again f’ 
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The Wide World 


FiXbn Of TIm Piiay Foat 

“Postal reform represents the greatest 
social improvement brought about by legisla- 
tion in modern times.” 

It Wiis thus that Justice McCarth}' paid 
tribute to Rowland Hill, whoso name is re- 
called to mind by the present agiUtion for 
the return of ijoniiy postage, 

Hill, who was born at Kidderminster in 
1795, was one of those men whose liersonality 
is eclipsed by the magnitude of their achieve- 
ments. Everyone is gratefully aware of the 
boon that ho conferred on mankind, but of the 
man himself the average |)erson knows strange- 
ly little. 

As a boy, and indeed throughout the greater 
part of his life, Rowland Hill was physically 
weak. For some years he w^as confined to his 
bed with spine trouble, and only, an inherent 
doggedness of spirit kept him going. 

Growing up, he had an ;icute consciousness 
of his educational deficiencies, which he sought 
to remedy by self-study so diligent that at one 
period his health was gravely jeopardized. 
Astronomy, history, architecture, literature, 
surveying — he digested ciich with a mental 
hunger that would not be api)eiisod. 

In 1822, having meanwhile become 
identified as a teacher with the school founded 
by his father, Hill, in conjunction with his 
brother, published a work entitled “Plans for 


the Ciovernment and Liberal Instruction of 
lk)y8 ill Ii»irge Numbers,” which led to their 
system of education being adopted in several 
foreign countries, including Sweden, France 
and AmericM. 

He resigned his head -mastership in 1835 
and .‘iccepted the ^lost of secretary tff the 
Colonization Commission for South Australia. 
In his ont-of-office hours he evolved his penny- 
postage scheme. 

At this time, it has to be remembered, the 
Post Office, to the great mass of |)eople, was a 
useless institution. Forgery and corruption 
were rampant, and it was common for poor 
liersons to go in dreiid of receiving a letter, fo 
heavy were the fees. 

Hill had conceived the idea of a travelling 
})ost office Jis early as 182i), suggesting that 
railway carriages should be adapted to the 
piirprtse. But it was not until 1840 that his 
plan, first propounded in a pamphlet entitled 
“Pc>st Office Reform ■ Its im|)ortance and 
Practicability,” found official approval. 

For some years prevkuisly he had been 
mot with nothing but rebuffs from the Govern- 
ment, and almost everything short of offoring 
him ixirsonal violence was done to prevent 
his scheme materializing. Probably it will 
now never be realized how much Hill suffered 
in those pioneering days, for sufler ho certainly 
did. 
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With consnmmuto patience and dotermi- 
nation, however, he proaocuted his c«ampiiigii, 
nntil in the end, as Mr. Gladstone wrote, his 
reform ran like wild-fire through the civilized 
world. For his services Hill receivetl a 
Government grant of X20,()0() 

• « « * 

Doctor's 'Wonder 'Work. 

Jnst over a hundred and fifty y«ars ago, 
a number of gentlemen met in a London 
cotifee house and formed an iissociation 
for “the recovery of |HU’sons apparently 
drowned,” and in this humble fashum there 
came into existence the famous institution 
known as the Royal Humane Society- 

The original moving spirit was a Dr. 
Hawes, who inspired t«) form the society 
by reading the records of a similar sociey 
which h;id been formed at /Amsterdam st^me 
six years previously. 

The results achieved by this Dutch society 
had such an effect upon Dr. Hawes that he 
publicly offered rewards to |Mu*aons who, 
within a certain time after the occurrence of 
an accident, rescued the bodies of persons 
“drowned” between the London and 
Westminister bridges, and brought them to 
places whore attempts could be made to revive 
them. 

During the first ye.ar of the exjieriraent, Dr. 
Hawes paid these rewards out of his own 
pocket, but a friend pointed out to him that 
such a procedure coiihl not hist. Finally he 
generously offered to help him tr» form the 
Humane Society. 

# * • # 

As is generally known, the society awanls 
medals and testimonials, and sometimes money, 
to those who risk their lives in saving nr 
trying to save others. 


What is known as the Stanhoi)o Gold 
Medal is the Society’s highest award. 

This medal is given each your to the 
wearer of the Society’s Silver Medal, who has 
shown the greatest gallantry during the year. 

Tt is ;m interesting fiict that the first 
ivciimmt of the modal was the famous Captain 
Webb, who was also the first man to swim 
the Channel, and who evontnally lost his life 
trying to swim the Niagara. Falls. 


Lucky OUllreu ! 

The time is not far distant when the schools 
of to-d.iy will be things of the ])ast, and 
instead of children being fiwe^d to sit in stuify, 
unhealthy classrooms they will learn their 
Ie88r>n8 in buildings which will be “ofwn-air” 
all the year round. And the scholars will 
never feel cold • 

This seems like a. flat of fancy, but already 
such schools have been erected in Derbyshire, 
and, curiously eiifuigh, the proved success of 
these most modern of buildings is due in large 
measure to methods employed by the Romans \ 

The first school of this type was built s<imp 
years ago at ' North Wingfield, a village in 
Derbyshire, and since then its fame h.*is spread 
— because of the building — to all [Mirts of the 
globe, and education authorities have come 
from many countries on missions of inspection. 
Other schools of this tyjie have since been 
built throughout Derbyshire. 

Ap an instance j)f the immunity from infection 
from disease which pupils at this tyjw of school 
enjoy may be cited the cases of one child who 
had contracted smallpox. All the members of 
the child’s family wore smitten, but although 
the pupil was daily attending the school while 
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suffering from the disease not one of the other 
pupils was infected. 

Now for the novelties of the school ;is 
observed by the representative of a news- 
lKi|)er man during a recent visit. The 
building is of one storey and not 
unlike n bungalow. There is none of the kind 
of windows which one sees everywhere. Instead, 
there is a skylight placed at an angle between 
the wall and the roof and running along the 
north aide of the building. This results in the 
maximum amount of sun and light being- 
obtained — much more than filters into an 
ordinary room — and even on a dull da}^ when 
other buildings may bo illuminatc^d by gas or 
electricity, the North Wingfield scholars work 
without this artificial aid. 

To understand the means of ventilation 
imagine yourself sitting in a room both sides 
of which are comimsed of sliding or ‘folding 
glass-fitted doors. When all these doors are 
opened the room is completely o(icn on both 
sides and there is alwa\'s a current of fresh 
air )>assing through. Should there be a mo<Je- 
raioly strong breeze from one side, the doors 
can be fully or partially closed on that side. 
Such arrangeinents make it possible keep 
the school o^Kin to the air even on the coldest 
days. 

In ordinary circumstances such exiM)sure to 
the elements would reduce the pupils to a 
state of Considerable bodily discomfort. This 
is whore the greatest novel ity of all — the 
heating arrangements — ^have played a very 
remarkable part. 

Tn this respect, the architect to the 
I Derbyshire County lilducation Authority, 
M.r. George A. Widdows, derived his inspiar* 
tion from the ancient Romans. Abandoning 
the ordinary method of placing pipes and 
radiators in the Classroom, the architect worked 
the lines of the Romans, who obtained 


heat in a room by passing the products of 
combustion through channels in the floor, 
Following and improving upon this example, 
the North Wingfield School as low-pressure 
hot-water pi|)es concealed in trenches beneath 
the floor. There is a comfort which is unknown 
under other systems of heating. Water cun 
l>e heated i.r> any tcmpi^ratiire which is sufficient 
to keep the feet warm. Thus the blood circu- 
lates, and once the blood is warmed and kept 
at a uniform heat, the body is iin|jervions to 
changt)s iu temperature. Instead of catching 
c«»ld, the child benefits from the always-fresh 
air. A school-building of this ty[)o is acaually 
choa[)er than an ordinary one of the same 
capacity. It is im}K)8sible, however, in sictual 
terms of money, tr> estimate the value of such 
an innovation, the merit of which lies in the 
prevention of disease and skiving of child-life. 
Such work is priceless. 

• « • 

Vritors’ Biwards- 

Some years ago Sir James Barrie laughed 
heartily when it was suggested that he should 
dramatize “The Little Minister,’* and he 
laughed louder when the friend who mtide the 
suggestion added : "There’s a good £40,000 in 
it if there’s a |)cnny.” 

A year later the incredulous Bsu-rie of 
months earlier was drawing £400 a week from 
the stiige antics of Gavin and Babbie. 

It is calculated that the different plays 
that have come from Barrie’s pen to-day bring 
him in an income of .£25,Q00 a year. A few 
montlis ago he w»is receiving £1,000 a week in 
royalties from Ijondon theatres alone. Com- 
|).*ire those figures with the £5 Shakespeare is 
said to have received from “Hamlet.!” 

Sir Arthur Pinero made less than .€10 from 
his first two plays, and when, for his third 
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play, “Daisy’s Escape, ’* ho endorsed a chorpie 
for £50, it was with no idea thrft ho would one 
day write “Sweet Lavender,” which has 
brought him in £40,000. 

“The Lights of London” put £24,000 into 
the banking account of the late George R. 
Sims (“Dagonct”), while for “The Harbour 
Lights” he got another £15,000, 

Sir W. S. Gilbert sold one of his plays, 
“Dulcamara,” for £30, but he never repeated 
that mistake. If he hsid he would have lost 
£50,000 from his “Pygmalion and Galatea” 
alone. 

N( vels arc another source of big incomes, 
but the 1925 novelist is not giving away any 
figures. There is one British novelist, how- 
ever, who refuses to write a short story for 
loss than £2,000. Ho must be on the way to 
breaking the record of Mark Twain, who made 
£300,000 from his pen. Sir Walter Scott’s 
novels and poems brought him in £200,000. 

Compared with these figures, some cliissical 
authors, and poets fared badly. Eighteen 
pounds WM all that was paid to Milton’s 
family for “Paradise Lost.” Gay of “The 
Beggar’s Opera” fame only received £43 for 
his “Trivia.” 

On the authority of Dr. .Fnhnson we know 
that Pope got £5,320 for translating Homer’s 
“Iliad," a princely reward compared with the 
£10 8s. 6d. given by the same publisher some 
years earlier to Ozell for translating throe 
books of the same epic. 

For translating ' Pizarro,” Sheridan re- 
ceived the sum of £1,500. Goldsmith sold 
his “Vicar of Wakefield” to Dodsley for £10, 
with, however — and this is sometbaes forgotten 
— an eventual condition on its future sale. 

Some remarkable figures can be given in 


connection with song-writing. “Her golden 
hair was hanging down her back” earned 
£20,000 for its author and publisher. Sir 
Arthur Sullivan received, it is calculated, 
£10,000 for “The Lost Chord.” 


1, 000 Chdneas For A Bod. 

Ill the Cheltenham General Hospital there 
is an endowed bed to which some curious con- 
ditions are attached. The endower stipulated 
in his will that it “shall not be occupied by an 
anti-vaccinator, nor by any relative, servant, or 
connection of a professed or sus|jected anti- 
vaccinator.” How are en({uiries made to that 
end ? 

Many other endowed beds have their story, 
which is not always indicated by the inscrip- 
tion over them. Indeed, that sometimes merely 
excites curiosity. An instance is in St. 
Thomas’s Hospital : “March, 1899. Anon. 
Tom Hughes Bed. In memory of Tam Hughes 
Q. C., author of ‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays.* 
Born 1823, died I89fi.” Who was “Anon” ? 

A singular story is att^mhed to a bod iii 
Guy’s Hospital. It was endowed by a maiden 
lady in memory of Dr. Henry Pratt, who gra- 
duated in the institution, and by whom she 
had been medically treated. In this way she 
became interested in the great hospital, and 
when she died, at the age of ninety-one, she 
left it about £30,000. 

Still more remarkable, perhaps, is the 
history of another bed in Guy’s. The woman 
after whom it recalled (Mary Lewin Henderson) 
had no money for endowing a bed, but she 
had plenty of energy and patience. So she 
spent all her spare time in making fancy 
articles, which she induced her friends to 
purchase, and put the proceeds aside till the 
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end of the year, when she sent them tf) the 
hospital for investment. After labouring thus 
for fifteen years, she brought her total contri- 
bution up to £500, with which a bed was 
endowed in perpetuity. 

The Royal Eye Hospital, Southwark, con- 
tains a bed which commemorates an eijually 
noble woman. It is the “Heroine” bed, so 
called in honour of a woman who took with 
groat resignation the loss of an eye and subse- 
quently, by knitting and so on, raised contri- 
butions for the hospital. 

Beading Hospital has had a similar bene- 
factress. Miss Alicia Oliver, a native of the 
town, left England, and ultimately lived in 
France as a governess. She alwa 3 ’S seemed to 
be poor ; but on her death she left £2,000 to 
endow two b'^ds, one in Reading Hospital and 
the other in Guy’s. 

Many beds are endowed in memory of 
relatives, sometimes apparently on the spur 
of the moment. A Cardiff resident visited 
King Edward VTT’s Hospital in that city, 
and just before leaving he handed to the 
secretary a cheque for 2,000 guinesis to endow 
a bed in memory of his wife and another in 
memory of his son. Ho expressed a wish 
that his gift should date from May 25th, 
btfcaiiso that would have been his golden 
wedding day. 

There are numerous “birthday beds” — 
l)(ds endowed as thank-offerings on birthday. 
The Blackburn and East Lancjishire Infirmary 
hiis three such beds, one of which, the 
“Thomas and Margery Critchly” bed .was 
endowed by the latter on her eightieth 
birthday. 

“Wedding beds” are much more rare ; but 
in the Hospital, for Women and children, 
Leeds, there is a bed which was endowed in 


memory of twentyfive ’ years of happy married 
life. 

A cot that is nearly, if not quite, unique 
stands in the Royal Alexandra Hospital, 
Rhyl. It was given by the county of 
Shro|)shire as a wedding gift to the queen 
(then Duchess of York) on her marriage in 
1893. The cot, in accordance with the wishes 
of the donors, is called the “Princess 
Mary Shropshire Free” cot, and Shropshire 
children have prior claim to its use. Its 
special distinction is that all applications for 
it are made to the Queen. 

Sweet Young Thing : “I think it was nice 
of you, Mr. Peterson, to name your new 
ysicht after me. What is she like ?” 

Mr. Peterson : “Well, you know, she’s 
not much to look at, but she’s very fast.” 

• * ♦ 

Safety Zn The Theatre. 

The Tjondon County Council has just 
revis-^d its rules regarding the management of 
places of public entertainment. 

Excluding the sub- sections, there are alto- 
gether 84 rules, dealing with almost every 
detail of entertainment management. They 
cover such diverse subjects as the times of 
opening, and the height of the aides of boxes 
in theatres. 

As may be expected, great care is taken to 
cover all the possibilities of risk from fire, and 
the rules with regard to the safety curtain are 
now stricter than ever. 

* 

It was found that at certain theatres a 
scene was painted on the safety curtain to re- 
present a large gateway with iron gates, and 
Instead of the regulation notice, the quotation 
“For Thine Especial Siifety” was inscribed on 
the scroll ironwork. The effect of this was 
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that people present never realised that a safety 
cnrtain had been lowered owing, to its resem- 
blance to an ordinary dro|)-scene. The lower- 
ing of the safety curtain is intended to give 
the audience a sense of security, and in cases 
of this kind it h:td no such etfect. 

A similar danger hji-« arisen owing to the 
safety curtain being made use of for the dis- 
play of «advortisements. Apart from the 
possibilty of injury to the cnrtain, its function 
as a means of safety is liable to be lost sight of. 

The London County Council has therefore 
decided that in future the words “Safety 
Curtain” must be in plain letters, pl.iced in 
a central |iosition where they can be seen 
from all parts of the hall, and not less than 
three feet from the bottom of the curtiin. Any 
advertisements an<l decorations must not l)e 
within a distance of three feet from any por- 
tion of the inscription. 

One of the revised rules states that if a 
notice prohibiting smoking is hung up, such 
notice must be enforced. Apparently, quite a 
number of managers have ])ecn putting up 
notices without bothering whether they are 
obeyed or nf>t. 

* * • * 

Another new rule is that persons may not 
sit anywhere in the gangways. Hitherte, 
although persons have been prohibited from 
sitting in the intersecting gangways, there h^is 
been nothing to prevent their sitting in the 
side gangways. This has now been altered, 
and the public may At nowhere but in the sits 
provided for them. 

The approval of the London County 
Council has to be obtained before any addi- 
tions, alterations, nr repairs may be carried 
out. Rooms which are used as dressing-rooms, 


kitchens, offices, and so on, must be approved, 
and no change may be made in their respective 
uses without the consent of the L.C.C. 

A s|)(H)ial attendant must be on duty at 
cinemas to loftk after children not accompanied 
by their [)arents. This attendant must, in 
future, wear a white armlet, four inches wide, 
hearing the words : “Children’s Attendant.” 
His duty is to See that far as {)ossible the 
children sit together and to see that they are 
not interfered with any way. 

Baffling the Burglar 

There is an old Eiistern device ns<id de- 
termine whether a witness is telling th«? truth 
or not. Thi^ man is givei» a mouthful of dry 
rice to chew. Tf he is lying he is, inwardly, 
in such a state of terror that the saliva glands 
will not act, and his mnntli is too dry to 
swallow the chewed grain. That, at least, is 
the argument on which the test is based. 

Now wo hear that the |)olice chief i>f the 
Californian town of Berkeley luis invented a 
mac ine “to register human emotions,” and has 
offered to submit himself te be tested by it in 
a suit for bre;icb of promise; brought against 
him by a widow. This machine is declared to 
be a perfect lie-detector. 

The ordeal by t»>uch has, on at least (»iio 
occasion proved an (;xcolleiit device for dis- 
covering a thief. A soldier in a certain barra- 
cks complained of thefts from his kit, but thi* 
culprit could not bo detected. A parade w;is 
orderofi, and It was explained to the men th.it 
the barracks cat had l)een placed beneath .iri 
inverted tin dish and would mew when tin* 
thief touched the cover. 

The lights were then lowered and the nira 
filed |)nst the dish. The cat did not mew at 
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all, but when the lights were turned up it was 
found that every man who haci touched the 
dish had got a black smudge on his fingers 
from the lam[)-black with which the dish had 
been covered. Only one man's hand was clean. 
When his kit was searched there were the 
stolen articles. 

On similar lines is tlie use by the ))olice of 
a certain dye. Cardinal Doiirne had in his 
employ a butler who was siisfiected of theft. 
The detective in charge of the case smeared 
the handles of the safe with some this d^^e, 
and presently arrested the biitior . 'I'he man 
had blue stains on his hands and, though he 
had done his best to wash t.hein o|V, had faileil. 
This ]>articular dye is not affected by soap or 
water. 

Ci»mparatively few people w’ear ex[icnsive 
gold watehes in those days, but for those who 
do an anti-piopooket device has been invented 
by a member «)f the Police Force. 

It consists of an auxiliary safety guard 
chain, one end attached to th*? watch, the 
other to an eyelet hole in the lining of tht» 
f)ocket. The chain is long enough to allow 
the watch to he easily tikeii out and looked at 
by the owner, but the safety chain gives th»* 
pickpocket a nasty surprise, and has, in 
several c >se8, led to his arrest. 

.lewellors suffer more fre«piently from 
“snatch-thieves" than from I he depred.itions of 
burglars, and many use the .safety jtovellerv 
tray for showing rings. 1'he tray has a .slid- 
ing frame set in the bottom, with mofcil fingers 
e.rossing each ring slot at. right-angles. These 
lock the rings into place and make it quite 
iin{)ossible for a thief to slip one out unnoticed. 
The assistant can, however, take any ring out 
by merely moving the slide a trifle. 

Burglar alarms are legion. All the great 
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bank and safety vaults are guarded by electric 
devices, which not only ring bolls and light 
lamps, but also show exactly at what ix)int an 
attack is being made. The walls and partitions 
are cr»mplnte1y lined with tinfoil, through 
which electricity is constantly flowing, and 
oven the smallest hole bored through a wall 
affects the current and betrays the would-be 
burglar. 

Six Children In One Year 

If recent times can furnish no parallel to 
the record of the Scottish weaver who, in the 
siiventeenth century, was father of sixty -t'wo 
children by one wife and left fiirty-.six of them 
to mourn him, he has no mean rival in Levi 
llra.skaw, a Canadian with forty-one children. 

His first wife was rosponsibhs for six of them ; 
his second added two dozen morn ; and his 
third completed the list with a contribution 
of eleven. At sixty-nine Mr. Braskaw has 
IwiMity-nine married sons ami daughters ; 
and his living descendants number just under 
two hundred. 

h\ recent ycMrs, too, we have heard of 
Am bony Clark, a boi»k canvasser, who acknow- 
Icdg^'d ill the Clorkenwell County Court the 
pat'mity of thirty-two children ;of Mrs. Mary 
.limns, nf Chester, win* increased the population 
of Kngland by thirty-three ; and of a Mrs. 
Kmma flare, who confided to a neighbour that 
she had nursed twenty-siwoii children. 

In one day, not long ago, three parents 
called uinm the registrar for \Vhittlesi?y, 
Isle of Fly, to register the births — one, of his 
twenty-first child ; the second, of his nine- 
teonth, and the third, of number seventeenth — 
the three families thus aggregating fifty-seven 
children- 
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Still more extraordinary is the rapidity 
with which some nurseries havet been reple- 
nished. From Antwerp, for example, came the 
story, a year or so ago, of a M;ulame Oarlier, 
who had actually given birtli hi six sons one 
year— the first set of triplets in •Tanuary and 
the second in the folh>wing December. 

And in a divorce c;ise in Chic<ago, in li)20, 
it came out in evidence that the plaintiiT, Mrs. 
Josephine Ormsby, though she had been 
married only seven years, had in th.at time 
been the mother of one set of trijdets, two 
pairs of twins, three single children, and one 
set of quadruplets — an average of two children 
a year. 

When Mrs. Ursula Lightfoot, of Aybm, in 
Yorkshire, died in her ninety-fourth year, she 
left nine children, seventy-nine grandchildren, 
seventy-three great-grandchildren, and two 
great-great-grandchildren. In Southern 
Georgia a Mrs. Shiver s])ont her last years in 
visiting, one aft t another, the homes of her 
descendants, who numbered «S10 in four gene- 
rations ; and Mrs. Sarah Ann Woolf, of Utah, 
when he died at the age of ninety-one, left 303 
living descendants, including 189 great-grand- 
children and 23 great-great-grandchildren. 

But all these records have been throvirn 
into tho shade by six brothers and sisters, 
children of a settler named Well in the 
Cumberland district of Kentucky, who, among 
them, have lived to see 1, 6B1 of their progeny. 
The palm goes to the oldest brother, J^ison, 
with a record of 444 descendants : Miles takes 
second place, with 4fi2 ; then follow three 
sisters, with contributions of 230, 208, and 201 
respectively ; and, the roll ends with the 
youngest brother, whose total is a modc.st 166. 

Not the least astonishing of family records 
is that of M. Gourdon’s who died last Angiist, 
in Paris, at the age of 101. M. Gourdon’s 


father was bom in 1731 ; married in 1762 : 
and in 1753 became the father of a second boy 
the late M. Gourdon, who at the close of his 
long life was able to say : My brother died 
171 years ago.” 

Dog Heroes of the Alps 

After having kept “open house” for nearly 
a thousjind years, the St. Bernard Hospice, 
situated over eight thousand feet high in the 
Alps, is likely to be run as a hotel, in which 
visitors will bo charged for their accommoda- 
tion. The step is rendered necessary by the 
f;ict that in recent years largo numbers of 
visitors have abused the monks’ hospitality 
by not Contributing towards the cost of their 
food and maintenance while staying at the 
hospice. 

The hospice of St. Bern.‘ird can boast that 
it is one of tho oldest and most interesting 
iastitutioiis of its kind in tho world. It was 
founded in A. i). 962 by a nobleman named 
Bernard de menthon, whi* wished to give 
shelter to pilgrims making their way across the 
Alps to Rome. 

In the course of its long history it htis 
often been besieged by robber bands, while 
once it was almost entirely destroyed by fire. 
Napoleon spent a short time there when he led 
his army into Italy in 8100 : the table and 
chair he used are still pointed out to callers. 

But in the minds of most people the hos- 
pice is mainly remarkable for its dog heroes 
and for the wonderful deeds they have perform- 
ed In saving the lives of missing ^rayellers. An 
average number of twenty St. Bernards is kept 
in the hospice kennels, and each is trained in 
the task of searching for persons lost in the 
mountains. Having found them, the animals 
afibrd them aid in the form of a flask of wine, 
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and then either guide them to the hospice or 
go for help. 

Tn all, some thousands of lives have been 
saved by these sagacious creatures, which 
belonging to a breed evolved years ago by the 
monks themselves. Incidentally, just over a 
century ago an intense spell of cold wiped out 
the existing breed, which h^ul to be founded 
again by crossing a Danish ty{Kt with mtistifip. 
To-day the noble St. Bernard is found all over 
Switzerland. 

One of the most wonderful of the dogs 
attached to the monastery was Barry, to whom 
a monument stands in the courtyard of the 
hospice, with the inscription : “Barry, the 
heroic. Saved the lives of forty i^rsons and 
was killed by the forty-first.” The manner of 
this canine hero's death is unknown, but it 
wiiS believed to be a case of mistaken identity. 

On one occasion Barry found a child of ten 
lying in the snow, at the ]ioint of succumbing 
to exposure. The faithful animal first warmed 
the child’s fjice by breathing on it, and then 


licked it until it awoke. Then Barry lay on 
his side, by which the child knew that it was 
to got on his back. In this way the child was 
brought tn the hospice, where it recovered. 

At another time a monk went r)ut with a 
dog to search for some travellers of whose 
danger the animal had first given warning. 
Reiushing the spot, the dog pawed feverishly at 
the snow, until the body of a man was reveal- 
ed. Ri$storatives were iid ministered, and the 
dog then proceeded to look for the traveller’s 
ci»m£i.'inion. Hearing a Cry som*^ yards away, 
the monk went to investigate, when suddenly 
he was gripped from behind and pulled back- 
wards into the snow. With the aid of his 
lantern ho discovered that the animal h2id 
saved him from stepping over a precipice ] 

The monks o'' St. Bernard are seventeen 
all told, with a similar number of guards and 
handymen. Each monk is chosen because of 
bis ability to withstand the rigours of the 
life, the [wriod of service being fifteen years. 


TIT BIT 


Running After A Kiss 

( A comedy in One Act. ) 

by Prof. Bibhnfibhttalian Ghoshal from 
the French of M. Ptiitl Ferrier) 

A sin;ill rth^in* — A Itiiiip on ii tjihlft — lO-.JO i*. m. 

SCENE III. 

TUEOBALD ALONE. 


Theo. — And thou, light-footod 
Mercury, son of Jupiter and Maya, 
Gkid of eloquence, lend mo thu goldon 
chains that drop from thy divine lips 
and bind the encliauted listners, so that 
I may tie with threads of persuasion 
her whom 1 await, and that I may 
obtain from her powdered lips the 
sweet kiss that will resound on my 
cheek before the bronze clocks have 
sent to the air their last stroke of mid- 
night I 0 Mercury i No, there’s a 
limit to this stupidity, aud, Theobald, 
you have jumped it over. Do you feel 
the touch of Doctor White’s hand on 
your shoulder and do you hear him say 
sneeringly, “You are mine, Theobald i’’ 
....Where has it brought me, my wild 
wager f Across thousand catastrophes, 
after seventeen eventful travels like 
those of Ulysses, to terrify even Homer 
himself, where am I now ? At the 
house of a lady. ..a brunette. ..in an 
inhabited mansion... two steps perhaps 


from the chamber where sleeps a fero' 
cious Imsband 7 ..,T can win my wager [ 
• ••but I may as well be slapped by the 
lady on the face, cudgelled by her man, 
thrown over the window by her hus- 
band. ..if he is stronger than I am, 
captured by the police, thrown in a 
dark cell, hauled up before the court 
....and all this for thu pleasure.. .which 
is no longer a pleasure... of being 
kissed by a woman of a colour... 
detestable to me. The waiting maid 
does not return. It is a trap, then ? 
...If, instead of bringing her mistress, 
she has gone to ask for help in the 
neighbourhood ^•••Sliall I fly t No, 1 

wont What adventures ! At nine 

in the roming, I entered an apart- 
ment shown by the gatekeeper^**! 
went into the ohamber...a flute-like 
voice asked mo from behind the 
curtain. “Tour pleasure. Sir ?...To be 
kissed by you. sweet lady | “Thousand 
thunders | Do you like me to roll 
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you down the staircase (” and the 
tiireatening head of a man appeared 

before me i oh, the staircase i 1 

tumbled down the steps and arrirod, 
always running, at another house. 
The mistress was a brunette |...I was 
going to be kissed- •■someone rings... 
What shall 1 do ?---*Tis the fiance, 
the baron of 1 know not where. The 
maid hurried me away into a toilet 
room. The visit of the baron pro- 
longed, and 1 inspected the various 
ointments, powder-pots and small 
bottles... What did I road on a small 
bottle ?...“Atheuine water | indeliable 
paint for carrot hairs.” Good God | 
my brunette is carrotty. Now I 
found out my position and was 
determined to disappear before any 
one would como to lead me out. 
...“Oh, madam,” said I to the ninth 
brunette. Your admirable black hairs 
recall to my mind raven’s wings. 
Kiss iiJi* i” “Never, in ' name of 


Gtod...” and running through the 
tables, sofas «nd easy chairs, 1 played 
that queer and dangerous scene of the 
“Intimes...’' when. ..with a swift 
movement... the beautiful black hairs 
of the lady came in my grasp | My 
brunette, plundered of her hairs by 
precocious baldness, offered before my 
stupefied looks the figiure of a skull 

preserved in a academy i Seventeen 

adventures of this nature [ . 1 was 

bewildered... astounded I saw only 

brunettes around me everywhere | All 
sorts of dark wigs wliirled before my 

eyes i of evmry one I met I deman 

ded, “Is such and such a lady a 
brunette P On the rue de Bollechasse 
I put the question to a horse-soldier 
of the mahogny colour.. .Thu same 
question 1 put to an invalid of the 

great army Soon after. On rue 

Gaumartin, 1 hired a carriage and 
asked the driver to give full reins to 
his horses... But hush some one comes. 


SCENE V. 

Theobald, Honriette and Frederique. 


Hon.— (low to Frederique) Is it 
your desire ? 

liVed. — (in a low voice) That's so. 

Theo.— (Aside) How shall 1 begin ? 

—Fred. — (Aside) Honriette knows 
nothing. Tjet me sit down. Give me 
the comedy, and you, my future 
husband, let me judge you. 


Hen. — You want mu sir.... and 1 
am here. But please note that your 
porsistauce is quite boring. Now tell 
mo what you want. 

Theo. — Pardon, madam, will your 
maid remun there P 

Hen.— Yes, sir. 

Theo, — Ah |...Thi6 maid is. really 
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detestable. She looks at me in a pecu- 
liar way. (Low to Frodoriquo) You 
haven't influnced her. I believe. 

Fred. — (low) No, on my oath. 

Theo. — Ah i This maid is really 

detestable. She looks at me in a picu- 
liar way. (Low to Frederique). You 
haven’t influenced her, I believe. 

Fred. — (low) No, on my oath. 

Theo. — Now lot me be audadous... 
(Heriette is seated, he approaches her 
with open arms). Oh, madam, kiss 
me. 

Uen.— (Springing up from her seat) 
Sir I! 

Theo. — Madam, I have not the 

honour of being known to you. 

Hen. — That’s so. 

Theo.— Even then I toll you, kiss 
me. ’Tis very simple. ’Tis because 1 

bring good news a news that will 

make you dance with joy. ..and you will 
know it.. .you will throw your arms 
round my neck, crying, “Oh, what 
happiness f’ Ah, well, madam, you 
will cry, ‘*What happiness {’’ Clasp 
me round the neck, and I shall tell 
you 

Hen. — (Enraged) Sir, you use this 
language. (To Frederique) You foolish 
girl, where have you brought me ? 

Fred. — (Aside) She is severley 
enraged. (Aloud) Tell your news and 
she will kiss you. 

HbN — Frederique l...Madamoi8elle n 


Theo. — ^This news, madam, relates 
to a fact you hare perhaps forgotten... 
Did you know ..Trebuchard P 

Hen. — Sir, I am tired 

Theo. — Trebuchard senior. . . was 

the cousin of the cousin of I have 

forgotten the name, however, soon it 

will come to my mind,. ..the.. .yes 

your first oouidn. After a very happy 
marriage, this Trebuchard liad two 
sons 

Fred. — “The only hope of his life,” 
to quote the poet. 

Theo.— Exactly { But you are not 
helpng me, madam you have for- 
gotten The younger son was taken 

at the age of 8ixtoen...'**with a passion 
for arts and numismatics... (Aside) well : 
the story I am stealing from the Two 
Blind Men. (Aloud) Hu started for 
Canada, his ship was wrecked, and 
none knows what happened to him. 

Hen. — I can't guess how this story 
may be of any interest to me. 

Theo. — ’Tis the story of your cousin, 
madam, and how can it fail to interest 
you ? This shipwrecked young man 
look shelter in a cage of fowls.. .and 
after eight days of floating on the sea, 
without any food, he was thrown on a 
desert shore quite senseless. 

Fred. — Tell me, Sir, are you gmng 
to repeat the story of Robinson 
Crusoe. 

Hen. — ^Will you please finish ? 

Theo. — Ah, well, kiss me. 
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Hen. — 8tin harping on the same 
topic. 

Theo. — Kiss the Robinson of your 

family Tea, dear oousin 1 am that 

travellor Trebuchard, I 

Hen. — I can’t guess what you mean 
by all these absurd stories...! don’t 
know any Trebuchard in our family 
and I do repeat my prayers to you to 
leave me. 

Theo.... (Low to Frederique). You 
have influenced her ? 

Fred. — (Low) No, I tell you on my 
oath. 

Theo. — (Ando) Devil [ Two chords 

of my bow are broken Let me try 

a third. (Aloud) Do you know the 
Azure river, madam ? 

Hen. — (With humour) No i 

Theo, — 'Tis a very beautiful river i 
It flows at a distance of thousand lea- 
gues from Paris... through a wild island 
which is not shown in any raap...uncu 

none has discovered it This island 

awaits its Ohristopher Oolumbus. 

Fred. — Well, monsieur Trebuchard, 
you ought to start at once on a voyage 
of discovery. 

Theo.->Madam(nselle the sav 
age people living there... rather canni- 
bals hopeless of the intellectual 

development of their M society 

they being no better than brutes, 
occupy themselves with the physical 
beauty of their race 

Hen, — Stop, Sir | 


Fred. — Let him say, madam, all 
that is very fnteresting. 

Theo. — It is not t They have a 

queer custom, madam. Of the new 
bom babes, ranging from one to six 
months, the upright magistrates make 
a conscientious selection, with a view 
to bringing up only the well-formed 
children and throwing the rest into 
the current of the Azure river... 

Fred. — You mean yellow river. 

Theo. — Yes, azure and yellow* •• 
So they throw away those babies whose 
structures do not conform to their aca- 
demical rules 

Fred, — I wonder bow can you know 
this custom, although the island has 
not yet been discovered. ' 

Theo. — ’Tis in this way. One of 
these babies... ill proportioned, I say,*** 
had a tender-hearted mother who... 
having foreseen the fate of her child... 
put it in a cradle made of the bark of 
the poisonous manch in oel tree ** and 
floated it on*** 

Fred. — The Nile — ^’Tis the story of 
Moses; 

Theo. — (Low to Frederique) Prithee 
stop I (Aloud) Really, madam, my 
story strangely recalls that of the 
Hebrew law-giver ; — Like him, this 
savage boy was saved from the 
water... 

Fred. — By the daughter of the 
Pharoa... 
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Theo. — No, by a wbalor searching 
for his prey on the bank Of the New 
W( rid The infant narrated 

Fred. — Phrdou sir, you have said 
just now that the mother had parted 
with the new-born babe...liow could be 
then remember 

Theo.— Ue had grown up by that 
1ime...Tho infant narrated all his 
miseries 

Fred. — In wbicii language, please P 

Theo.. ..In his mother language ;... 
At last he found a word for himself. 

Fred.— The work of the dwarf 
Ohinese. 

Theo. — Tes, of the same type... A 
ship was liired, and guided by this 
young stranger, let iis now start for 
his native island. 

Fred. — What waste of imagination { 
Tis really a pity ( 

Theo. — Afterwards, madam, having 
heard of your inexhaustible charity... 

Hen. — Oh, 1 have never heard such 
a story invented at pleasure.. .well, let 

that go You speak of charity v 

Take these twenty francs and leave us 
please. 

Theo.— Twenty francs, madam, 
twenty francs, for equipping this ship 
and for following this cannibal in his 
voyage of discovery of his birth place... 
and to seek out his mother who cast 
him away. 

Hen. — Then, Sir, 


Theo. — No, madam,...! am passably 
rich, 1 have millions. ..alone 1 have 
conomved the work, alono I shall do 
it... millions, which I remove from one 
place to another, by my shovels, but 
iny charity has no selfish motive, I 
shall assemble all the Parisian ladies... 

Fred. — You mean brunettes. 

Theo.— And let me tell you bow : 
One kiss is worth a million francs. 

Hen. — Sir, are you mad 

Fred. — lie will at least bo so in no 
time. 

Hon. — Or, drunk ? 

Theo. — Yes, I am drunk. ‘Zounds, 
time gallops and you make mu indulge 
in idle talks 

Frod. — Which are of no use at 
all. 

Theo. — Now, madam, I throw off 
my masque of an angel of good tidings, 
of cousin Crusoe.. .and of the philan- 
thropic nabab | lot us have a fair 

play. I am a good citizen of this fine 
town- ■ -as people speak of King Louis 
the Stubborn of pleasant memory ; I 
have more than suilioient income and 
absolutely no work to do... wild expen- 
ses 1 liave none } 1 call myself 

no, you can guess my name as you 
like,...---I have not the pleasure of 
being ki own to you nor do 1 know 
you.. .but I have betted that you will 
kiss me. ..and Zounds, you will do so. 

Hen. — Undeceive yourself, Sir, I 
am an honest woman 
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Theo. — That I know madam, other- 

wiso 1 would not have oome here 

One of the conditions of my wager is 
that the woman must be honest ; if 
that is not so, what is worth of such a 

wager P Honest and brown-haired .. 

now yon realise my position, and 

Hen. — But it is dastardly to torture 
a poor woman who has no means to de- 
fend herself. 

Theo. — Torture i That’s a bad 

turn for it, madam |... I ask of you a 

single kiss ] “A poor woman who 

lias no means to defend herself ’’...but 
you are only too well guarded.. .Why ( 
you resist all the extravagances of my 

imagination i My good nows fails 

absolutely You repel the embrace 

of a cousin returned from the Indies... 
and the storv of the A/.ure river leaves 
you cold I . Do you call it not a de- 
fending yourself P 

lien. — Once more I tell you, on 
oath, that 1 will not kiss you, and I 
pray to you 

Theo. — 1 shall wait, madam. There 
is yielding after great obstinacy. I 
shall rest here, implant myself in this 
room, be iulayed into this carpet, 

remain rooted to this sofa. A single 

kiss or 1 won’t leave this place till 

dawn. 

Uen.~ At least let my husband... 

Theo.— : You have a husband ? 

Fred. — Yes, she has a husband. ..on 
tour of course. 

14 
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Hen.— (rx)w) Foolish girl j 

Thoo.-rAway from home on a 
tour ? 

Hen. — Yes, but he will return to- 
night and I expect him every moment { 

Theo. — And does ho love you ? 

Hen. - Desparately. 

Theo. — And is he* ••jealous ? 

Fred. TAke two tigers i 

Theo. — Ah i You have a husband 
and you did not tell mu i 

Hen. — (Feigning to lie frightened) 
If he returns. Sir { You make me 
shudder { 

Theo. --Ah | You have a husband 
and you did not tell mu ! 

Hen. — (Feigning as above) Run 

away, in the name of heavens he 

will make a terrible affair ! 

Theo. — Ah i You have a husband 
and you did not tell mu i 

Hen. — Madamoisolle, show this 
gentleman nut. 

Theo. — No, never [■•■I shall wait 
for your husband- - at least. 

Hun. — But he will kill you. 

Theo. — 1 should believe tliat ho will 
kill you as well ..1 rest here. 

Hen,- (TjOW to* Fredorique) Fro- 
derique. 

Fred.— (Low) Don’t worry, I come 
to your aid, (Whispers something in 
her ear) is it not ? 
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Hen.-~(In a low voice) Capital / 
(Frederique goes out). 8ir...^ 

Theo.«-i£avo you decided P 

Hen. — Truce to your jokes.. .Do mo 
the favour of leaving me... I tremble 

lest my husband (Some one rings) 

Ah I ! 

Thoo. — By .Tove t 

Bred. — (Running in) Heavens [ 
Madam [...’ris the master [ Ho will 
open the door. 

Hon.— We are undone. 

Theo. — I’m going away kiss 

me. 

Hon. — How can you think of it 
now? 

Fred.— Master will bo impatient, T 
shall run to open the door, ...hut where 

to hido him f You, sir, come this 

way. 

(She sliows the door on the riglit 
and goes out with the lamp). 

Thoo, — (Groping for Honriette in 
the dark) 1 won’t go unless you 
accede to my request 

Hen,— No, i 

Thoo. — Where are you madam f Oh, 
you hanker after my death, you thirst 
for my blood ! One kiss. ..one only... 
cold and indifferent..,! won’t detain 
you. 

Pred.— (Re-ontering, low to Hon- 
riette) Not yet done ? — leave us alone 

for a moment I shall take your 

place. 


Hen. - You f 

Frod.— Since thoFs no help. One 
of us must kiss him I have no hus- 

band, and ’tis less serious in my 
case. 

(Henriette goes out. Theobald, 
always seeking her, seizes Prederique 
at last, who plays the role of 
.lleuriette). 

Theo. — At last, madam, 1 have you : 

1 don't care what your husband is 
doing in the sideroom--* ...but I wait to 
see tins jealous tiger jumping into this 
room— Well, 1 rest here. 

Vred. — (Disguising her voice)Should 
I forego my duties to niy husband for 
saving my reputation ? 

Theo. — ’Tis for you to judge. 

Fred. — Ah, well, since you press so 
much... 

Theo. — Still do I press. 

Fred.— Since, 'tis the only way to 
escape your grasp* •• 

Theo. — Yes tliat's the only way. 

Fred. —With all possible repug- 
nance... 

Tlieo. — With all* the repugnance — 
that you can liavo. 

Fred. — fioave me now (She kisses 
him on the cheek) 

Theo.— Now I have won. 

(He is ready to go out by the right 
band door, followed by Frederique, 
when, the other door opens and dis- 
covers ITenrielte, lamp in hand). 
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Hen. Is ho gone ? Theo I have lost my wager [ — 


Theo.- OJi, ’twas the maid ! —No, 
madam, lie is not gone, he will not go. 
Ah, you play tiie comedy of the return 
of your husband, and in tlio darkness, 
you make mo kissed by tho maid — 8hu 
has golden liair no doubt, the colour I 
lore, but my bust is concerning a bru- 
nuto and a lady of position — I remain 
here, madam, aad this time (closing 
the d«)or) no one will take away the 
lamp. 

Fred.— (Aside) How enraged ho 
must be t 

Theo. — It will he rather easy, 
madam, to give mu... 

Fred. — (Aside) there must be a 
stop to all tliese. (8lie ]>usliu.s forward 
the hand of t he clock). 

Hen.- “Ah, sir. do you know wliat 
you are asking f 

Tlieo. — Perloctly well. Here’s my 
cheek... you bring your 1ips’*>a soft 
toucli... alight sound — that’s all— Why 
not ? — Is there any wrong ? Well, 
madam, I feel delicticy to say — but lot 
mu assure you; -I don’t like brunet- 
tes— and r tell you frankly, 1 shall 
Iiave no more ])leasuru than you. 

Hun, Really, had it boon two 
o’clock in tho afternoon, your conver- 
sation would liave been a divoraon, but 
1 Confess that this is not the hour — 
(The clock strikes twelve). Midnight 
Theo— Midnight i. 

Fred — Tho fatal term ! 


Madam, it only remains for me to ask 
your pardon for my importunities — 
now 1 liave not tho least desire of being 
kissed. 

Hen.- - Oh, I am so glad, 

Theo. - You are to mo now only' a 
very respectable lady the colour of 
whose hair is what I detest — tliat’s the 
sole jarring note. Please excuse me, 
madam — I am very sorry to keep you 
awake so late — and to have made you 
the victim of a wages — foolish and 
crazy as I am, fit to bo thrown into 
tho Bedlam. 1 give you ray name : 
Theobald TiOuvier. 

Hen. — Theobald Louvier ( 

Fred. — Ah, yes j 

Hon. — You have recognised him 
and have not told mo any thing. 

Fred.— Is It not funny ? 

Theo. — Pardon, madam, do you 
mean your ch raber-maid has recog- 
nised me ? 

Fred, — Certainly i — one confidence 
is worth another. I give you my 
name as well : Frederique Dupuis. 
(She puts off her napkin and bonnet). 

Theo. — Mademoiselle Dupuis [— my 
fiancee l — Wliat havn I done ? — and 
before you ? 

Hen. — She adores an eccentric 
character. 

Theo. — Oh | then, then mademoi- 
selle Dupuis |— Ah, yes I recognise 
you now. 
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Fred. — Ah i • 

Theo.— 1 liad the pleasure of 
dandug with you. 

Fred. — ^The last summer — 

Theo. — At the house of the 

Berthomioux — 

Fred. — A quadrille — 

Theo. — And I remember I was 
charmed with your spirit |— Ah i 
mademoiselle, it is you whom I am 
gdng to marry — to whom I shall soon 
he introduced — 

Fred. -The introduction Mrill be out 
and dry j — 

Theo. — Oh i odd, strange, impro- 
bable i—'Tis you and 1 hare taken 
you for the maid i Uearens i and I 
liave treated you as such { 

Fred. -But I have kissed you all 
the same. 

Theo.- That’s true and I was 
furious I 

Fred. - To kiss a young man — 

Theo. — Who is no other than your 
would — be husband. The king of 
France will forget the injury caused to 
the Duke of Orleans Ah i but pardon, 
madam, we are talking before you in 
this way and kqpp you waiting. 1 am 
a giddy fellow, excuse me please. Well, 
Frederique, this lady, who is she to 
you ? 

Fred.— My sister. We are at her 
house. 

Thno. — Four sister ? Ah, yes, 


Berthomioux has told me. Oh, what a 
fool am I ? Ah, madam, will you 
pardon mo ? 

Hon, — With all my heart. 

Theo. — Madam, my sister-in-law, 
‘ — tia you whom I have tortured so 
long ; — am I mad ? and 1 did not 
know... Had I given out my namef — 
Whyi There is no harm kissing a 
brother-in-law... and so 1 have won my 
wager l 

Hon. — Still you think of it ] 

Theo. — Only a little. By .Tovo i 
Berthomioux has told me of a sister 
madam 

Hen. — The yimng cousin of 

Trebuohard. 

Theo. - Ah, that’s cruel ! no, 

madam, help mo, I pray you 
Madam ? 

Fred. — Madam Lambert. 

Tlieo. — Tjamlmrt, T<arobert ; — wail ; 
I have in my pocket a card bearing 
that name, (Hu takes out the card 
and reads) “Andru Lambert." 

Hen. — He is my husband. 

Theo.- -Your husband ? Really ? 
Well, 1 have saved him. 

Hon.— Saved 7 

Fred. — Her husband f 

Theo. — Yes, madam, saved — wii 1‘ 
these hands you see. On the 
Oaumartiu at 9. 80, a carriage was 
seen the horse running in a wild spued. 
I threw myself in front of the anini»'» 
and checked him at once. Every thing 
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rolled aground pell mell— the horse, the 
oar, the ooaohman, a trayelling kit, and 
the gentleman inride who cried, 
‘‘Thanks | 1 kind stranger t you have 
sared my life t Thanks { I have no 
time to lose. I shall hare to oatoh the 
train. Here is my card. Please take 
it and see me at your leisure.” The 
carriage was soon raised from the 
ground, the horse got up and drew the 
vehicle this time in a slower speed. 

Hen. — Ah { What are you telling 
me, sir f 

Theo.— I hardly read the name and 
put the card into iny pocket. 

Hen. — Had you not come to his 
rescue. 

Theo. — 1 don’t know what liappened 
afterwards. 

Hen. — My poor Andre. How can 
I express my gratitude, sir ? If you 
knew how 1 love him and I owe you 
h?B life and safety { you h i My 
God, my God, 1 can’t hold myself 
any longer | (She throws herself on 
his neck and kisses him). 

Theo. - Madam, madam, oh, had it 
been ten minutes earlier ! Ten min — 
(A clock hard by strike twelve) what , 
—midnight — Is your dock fast ? 

Fred. — Yes, when one pushes the 
hands. 

Theo.— It was your doing ? 


Hen. — Yes, to save me from an 
importunatSe man. 

Theo. — The clock is fast. Thun 1 
have won the stake. 

Hen.— Oertainly. 

Fred. — (Giving him the two hun- 
dred francs which she had tied in her 
napkin) And hers the stake of the 
maid 

Theo. —The maid j 

lien.— And you, monsieur Louvier, 
what have you staked ? 

Theo.— Against me, madam ? A 
dinner— 1 shall invito you tomorrow. 

Hen Let us play the game other- 
wise. Suppose I have staked and not 
you— I have lost, and the debts of game 
must bo paid within twenty-four hours 
— we shall await you at dinner tomor- 
row for second interview. 

Fred. — Good sister i 

Thooo. — Excellent sister [ Ah. It 
seems 1 shall begin to like black hairs | 

Hen. Sincerely ? 

Theo.— Too sincerely. 

(He takes his cap, makes ready to 
go, returns and kisses her band). 

Fred. And golden hairs ? 

Theo. — That’s different. (He kisses 
the hand of Frederique makes for the 
door and speaks from there) I adore 
them. 


CUJtTAFN. 



Hints For Your Home 


A bag of salt applied to ihc face is an 
excellent remedy for toothache. 

A Gla^s of hot water taken first thing in 
the morning is good for indigestion 

Methyl ted spirit rubbed into the soles of 
the feet hardens them and prevents bli-ters. 

Green veget iblos should be cooked in tui 
little water as possible, and the licpiid used for 
soups and gravies. 

After having been w.xshod with salted 
water, bamboo should bo polished with a 
duster moistene<i with linseed oil. 

A splendid cleansing and polishing agent 
e.\n be made by adding one part of pirafliu to 
three parts of water. This fluid is useful for 
brightening furniture, tiles, and enamelled 
siiriaces. 

Loaf, gniniilated, or ciistor sugar should be 
kept in airtight tins, lined with grcascpnmf 
paper. Demerara .and moist brown sugar 
keep better in covered jars or croc s. 

« « « 

To clear beetles out of cupboanls and 
larders sprinkle a little benzine over the boards. 
It will kill the eggs as well as the insects 

Condensed milk sho&ld be turned out into 
a basin ; cover the top with a piece of musHn 
and stand the basin in a vessel of cold water. 

Linen and cotton sheets should be put in 
warm water to which a little borax has been 
added and allowed to soak for a night before 
washing. 


If you run short of black-lead try using 
ordinary black boot polish 

ub on with an old piece of rag, polish 
and it will produce a brilliant shine. 

Justbef re cooking large joints, such as 
a leg of mutton, beat them with a rolling 
pin, and they will be more tender when 
coi>ked. 

When baking apples or other fruit, line 
the baking tin with greased paper. This will 
prevent the juice from burning on to the tin. 

Castor oil can be made quite tasteless 
by beating it up with the whit»* of an egg. 

A little rice placed in the salt jar will 
ab.sorb damp and keep the siilt from becoming 
lumpy. . 

Black silk may be cleaned by sponging the 
!lirty parts with the water in which potatoes 
have been boiled. 

Saucepans and frying-pans in which onions 
have been cooked shoulil be boiled out with 
tea-leaves and soda water. 

hen a joint seems inclined to be tough, 
pour a little vinegar over it before putting it 
in the oven, and cook slowly. 

Silver will be as bright as new if it is 
covered with sour milk, allowed to stand for 
half an hour, and then washed and rinsed. 

An excellent soap for use in an office or 
when travelling is a tube of shaving cream. 
It takes but a small quantity to cleanse the 
hands thoroughly. 
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Before putting anything hot — custard or 
stewed fruit — into a glass dish, set the dish on 
a cold, damp cloth, and there will be no danger 
of its cracking. 

Postage-Stamps and uummed labels that 
have become stuck together may be separated 
by being covered with a sheet of paper and . 
then pressed with a hot iron. 

Methylated spirit is the best medium for 
cleaning mirrors, as it evaporates and does 
not penetrate to the back. Apply with one 
soil cloth and po'ish with another 

Steel that is rusty should be c-eaned with 
H cut onion and loft for day Afterwards it 
can be polished, either with emery powder 
and parafKn, or within paste made with 
brick-dust and turpentine 

• * » ^ 

Uousehold ammonia can be made at home 
in the following way : Mix one ounce of rock 
ammonia with half a gallon of cold water* 


When this has dissolve! the addition of a 
little ye* low soap will make it cloudy. 

Utensils that have been used over a coal 
fire should never be placed over a gns ring. 
The coating of soot that has iuxsumulated is a 
non-conductor of heat, and therefore a source 
of gas wastage. 

When nlling oil lamps place a small lump 
of camphor in the oil-vessel. It will improve 
the light and make the Hanic clearer and 
brighter. If you have no camphor, aild a few 
drops of vinegar occasionally. 

Cracks sometimes appear in furniluro 
made of unseasoned wood. Fill the cracks 
with beeswax melted suliiciently to make it 
pliable, smooth the surface, and sandpaper the 
surrounding part, collecting the dust formed 
and working it intt> the bees- wax in the crack. 
St^iin, and the repair will be scarcely notice- 
able. 



Truth 


— C 


Mantis shrimps are nearly four inches 
long and have claws growing out of their 
heads. 

* ♦ * * 

A iens maintained by I.oiidon parishes in 
mental hospitals numbered 6o2 at the end of 
last year. 

» « « « 

Spurs made of stainless steel, for the 
use o( olhcers, have been approved by the 
War Office. 

« « « « 

A “tube” railway is proposed for Venice. 
It would cover the length of the city, a dis- 
tance of eight miles. 

» * « * 

Facial surgery, including the remodelling 
of injured noses, ears and lips, was known 
in Italy as long ago as I456 

• f • « 

A domestic fly carrying what is estima- 

ted at 7,000,000 typhoid germs was recently 
shown (>0 the films by a new process. 

• • , • * 

A French prisoner was recently allowed 

out on bail to marry his fiancee ; he return* 
ed to gaol immediately after the ceremony. 

• • • • 

Good and bad habits are contrasted by 
means of pictures in a new health booklet 


:) — 


issued to children by the Hornsey l)oiou:>li 
Council. 

* * * • 

Constantinople’s old Imperial palace, 
which dates back to the i6th century, is 
now used as a museum and storehouse for 
the national treasures 

A Jan *'A&OMtor.” 

Saxophones, the gem of the modern jazz 
band, are credited to a Belgian musician, 
Antoine Joseph Sax, who produced the first 
“saxhorn” in 1843. 

* • • * 

Bones of prehistoric reptile dug up in 
Tanganyika Territory, Africi, are so enor- 
mous that it took sixteen men to lift one of 
them when uncovered. 

* * • • 

Smoking will be permitted on the new 
airships to fly between Kngland and India. 
The design for these aircraft includes louiigns, 
dining rooms, and smoking rooms. 

• * ♦ • 

Eclipses as far back as iao7 ac. are 
recorded at Oxford U ni versity Observatory. 
In the same huge book are predictions con- 
cerning future eclipses as far ahead as the 
year A. d. 3163. 
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There are only i6 bridges over the 
Thames between the sea and Kingston* It 
is now suggested that nine new ones should 
be built to relieve the congestion of traffic. 


Umbrellas are now being sold in brighter 
colours than ever ; scarlet and emerald are 
both favourite shades. Handles are also 
being adorned with china beads. 


War pensions are now costing ns about 
j£4o , 000,00 ) less than in iQao af. The re- 
marriage of widows and growing up of 
children are two great causes of this reduc- 
tion. 


Prizes are given every year by the Great 
Western Railway for the best suggestions 
from the stuff for improving conditions of 
travel- There are about 4,000 ideas received 
annually. 

Foxes will kill their own scent, play 
’possum, and escape at the last moment, 
ma' e a trap go off without being caught, 
and drift down rivers like a derelict sack, in 
their cunning fight for life. 

* « • • 

Blocks of flats, on the lines of Americm 
“apartment buildings/ are being considered 
by the London County Council. At present 
the nearest approach to these are the five- 
storied dwellings, 80 ft. high, built by the 
L. (\ C. 

Sun baths in everyday life are made 
possible by the use of a new fiibric, whiqh 
looks and feels like silk, yet which al ows 

lb 


the ultra-violet rays which are so beneficial 
to health. • 

« • • 

The latest use for rubber is for making 
bathing costumes. 

♦ • * * 

Brazilian coffee, which oould be bought 
wholesale before the War for 81s. a cwt, now 
costs 136s. 

Velvet evening shoes, coloured in imitation 
of leopard skin, are expected to be |)opular for 
spring wear. 

* • • • 

Flag day collections in London during last 
year brought in £2,743 on 1923. 

A cross word puzzle competition is to be run 
by Brighton authorities, with a week’s free 
holiday at the prize. 

• • * • 

In the time of Queen Elizabeth a law was 
made that no new building should bo erected 
within three miles of London or Westminister. 

* • * * 

“Fifteen shilings or a pound a day is the 
average for a g^>od beggar,” said an official of 
the London Mendicity Society recently. 

• • • « 

For a imst as junior medical officer at a 
Sunderland children’s hospital, with a salary of 
£100 a year, seventy-eight women doctors 
applied^ 

» * • ^ 

A TravilliBg, Littei-bos- 

To enable residents of Bzrkingside, a 
suburb of London, to post letters after the fast 
collection at 8 p. m., a letter-box is attached 
to a tramcar which posses through after 9 
o* clock. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
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King Oeorge'a famous yaoht, tbo Britannia, 
is regarded as one of the fastest yachts ndoat 
She carries 9,235 cubic feet of canvas when in 
in full ssiil, 

* * * • * ■ 

In the printing trade dull boys are said to 
be ‘ better ■ for feeding :nachiriea than the so- 
called **smart'* lad, who is always anxious to 
try something else. 

• ' • • • 

Prince Roland Ronaparto, a famous French 
traveller and scientist, left legacies to all his 
staff of servants sufficient to bring them annui- 
ties equal to their wages. 

« • « « 

Accommodation under the Ministry of 
Pensions for disabled soldiers, and airmen 
requiring in-patient treatment was reduced 
from 12,819 to 10,807 in the year ended last 
March. 

• • ' « * 

Round the world in the ship thirty-seven 
times and a total voyaging of 3,000,000 miles, 
is the record of a veteran purser who has 
recently retired from the service of the White 
Star Line. 

• • * • 

Prisoners in this country cost the State 
about £100 eiich to maintain. It is said the 
men who have served long sentences in prison 
are stouter when they leave prison than when 
they enter. 

• • • • 

Wall-|m|)er which has hung for two hund- 
red years on the walls of a .house in Glouces- 
tershire is being carefully removed and used 
to fit up a Queen Anne room in the South 
Kensington Mnsoum. 

• • « • 

Qramophono records of Caruso roused 
much mirth among the natives of several 
African villages, while Sir Harry Lauder was 


greeted with great solemnity, during 
recent tour of a Wm expedition^ * - ' - 

* * ■ * ' 

'^Broadcasting portions' of sthge playi ' does 
not seem to hurt the American theatres in the 
sUghti'sV* said Sir Alfred Butt, M. P., on his 
return from the States recently. “Instead, it 
whets the .ap(X)tit^) of. the. people for theatre- 
going.” . 

* ‘ # ■ ■ * ■ * 

Folding a sheet of tissue pa[)cr is one of the 
tests at the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology. Girls who handle it deftly and 
fold it without undue creasing are regarded as 
more suitsible for dressmaking than those 
who crease it all over. 

s * • * 

Mouses erected at Southend during 1924 
average out at twenty-four a week. 

* • # • 

Only once had corpral punishment to be 
inflicted on a convict in British prisons last 
year. 

» « » « 

St. Diinstaii’s have taken in 035 men who, 
due to War wounds, have gone blind since the 
Armistice. 

« - • 4 

Hats on hire for the use of lady visitors 
are proving* a profitable sideline with one New 
York milliner. 

« « • 

Simple repairs to clothing and footwear are 
suggested as a suitable addition to the training 
of boys in Poor Law schools. 

* * • 

The higher-priced joints of meat, such 
as sirloin of beef and shoulder of mutton are 
stated to be less nourishing than the internal 
organs, such ns liver, of animals. 
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SprderS ’Were found by the Mount Everest 
expedition' last'yedr 4,000 feet higher than any 
vegetable gro\vth»- They feed upon another. 

•*. « • * ■ 

An English farmstoiid, with prize cattle and 
jioultry, model dairy, and fruit orchard will bo 
a feature of a Tiondon food ozibition this 
spring. ‘ * 

* * * ♦ 

Although Miss Cope has played the organ 
ill a Icingsway church, Tiondon, for 60 years, 
she has only missed a Sunday service four 
times, apart from holidays. 

* • -« • 

Among the would-be recruits to the 
British Army S2 out of 100 are being rejected 
as physically unfit. In 1022-I92t3 the propor- 
tion was 58 jXir cent. 

• * * * 

Lemons are arriving in this country from 
Sicily at the rate of 3 <v,ooo,ooo per mo th, 
owing to the fact that Amer ca has > aimed 
the iinportation of Italian fruit 

* « « 

House dogs should be provided with a 
comfortable draiightproof bed on the staiis, 
from where they can hear whatever is 
happening in any part of the hoUse. 

• ♦ * 

Vi.ters in ."outh Africa will not have to 
go to the poll if a Hill introduced in the 
:>omh African Parliament becomes law. By 
it they are allowed to register their votes. 

* * * * 

Covered-in buses will probably be seen 
in the London streets toward the end of this 
year They will have windows to raise or 
lower, and upholstered seats on the upper 
deck. . . .. 

• . • * ■ * . 

Men who wear spectacles are not regarded 
os suitable for driving buses in crowded City 


streets^ os the sun shining on the lens might 
cause a momentary blindness, with disastrous 
effects. 

• • • 

Potatoes grown in the United States may 
not be imported into England and Wales on 
account of the Colorado beetle, an insect pest 
which was first noticed on potatoes in 1850 and 
has since done great damage. 

♦ • . • • 

Out of 8,801 women received into prison 
last year, no fewer than 7,258 had been convic- 
ted before. More than one thousand of them 
had been convicted between eleven and twenty 
times, and 2386 more than twenty times. 

• • • • 

Every crippled child in the counties of 
Oxford, Berks, and Buckingham is to be given 
the best chances of recovery ; or, failing that, 
is to be trained to be self-reliant and suppor- 
ting by means of a new hospital built outside 
the city of Oxford. 

• • • * 

One month's hard labour for attacking the 
police, another month for neglecting his wife 
and family, twenty-eight days for default in 
paying maintenance, and £l on each of five 
Bummonos for motoring offences were the 

sentences imposed on one man in one day at 
the Birmingham Policecourt recently. 

The first microscope to be patented in 
England was registered in 1742. 

• • ♦ 

The weather, modern dancing, and too 
many cigarettes are jointly responsible for an 
epidemic of sore throats. 

• • 

Little leroplanes with folding wings and 
flying at about a mile and a half a minute are 
shortly to be put on the market. 

• • • • 
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"I have known of a man totally » blind 
working underground for ton ye-irs, and earn- 
ing full wages,” said a Swanson doctor reoent- 

iy- 

* • • . * 

Telephones in Groat Britain number 26 .in 

n o for every 1,000 of our population ; this is 
thesamo as Hawaii. America has 142 per 

thousand of her jiopulation. 

* # . • 

Portrait models in wax are the latest fads 

among Parisian ladies. Those figures are 
dressed and supplied with jewels, etc., in 

imitation of their proud owners. 

• ♦ • 

Boots are cleaned and polished at the rate 

of three a minute by a newly invented machine. 
By means of a running bolt they enter a 
tunnel dirty to emerge again clean and polish- 
ed. 

* * • . . 

Begarded as the world’s oldest living 

animals, some of the great tortoiaea on the 
Galapagos Islands are believed to have been 
alive in 1492 when Columbus discovered 
America. 

• e • 

One of the rarest birds in the world is the 
grey-hooded pigeon, to bo found on only one 
island in the Pacific. The London Zoo 
possesses the only living specimen outside 
America. 

• • • 

Herrings have snob thin and delicate 
scales that they rub off when the fish is 
handled. It is very unusnal, therefore, to 
find herrings in inland aquariums, but the 

London aoo now has six. 

c 

* * • « 

The first wedding .ceremony officially per- 
formed in England or Wales by a woman 
recently took place at a London register office, 
where Miss Dorothy Haldane acts as deputy 
to thq, registrar. , 


Serving: first as a “tweeny” maid 84 years 
ago. Miss Jane Pearce has been connected 
with one fiuniiy of employers ever since. 
When she was first engaged, in 1840, her 
wages were fis. fid. a week. 

• • • >. 

Giant squids, measuring 80 ft. across, are 
believed to inhabit the depths of the Atlantic 
Ocean. No specimen has ever been seen, but 
portions of them have been discovered in the 
stomachs of other great marine beasts. 

• * • • 

Bread put through a special process invent- 
ed by a Swiss baker is said to be as fresh now 
as it was when made hist February. The 
inventer claims that the bread treated by his 
system will remain fresh for two yearn 
* • • * 

The negress who eats coarse food and 
carries weights upon her head is regarded 
by some experts as far nearer the ideal 
type of womanhood than the modern English- 
woman, with her plastered hair and slim, 
boyish figure. 

• • * • 

Amateur star-goiers will be interested in 
the new observatory to be built near Hendon, 
where the public will be allowed to use the 
giant telescope. This is only the second 
public observatory in England, although 
Wales already has three and , Scotlanil 
two. 

• • e 

Marshal Chang Tso-lin, ex-bandit chief, 
and now the power behind the Ghinesn 
Government, is the moat guarded man in thn 
world. When he goes out in Tientsin or 
Pekin, no pedestrians are allowed in the 
streets, and he travels in an armoured car, 
preceded and followed by other ears carrying 
armed ^rds. 
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Anglo-Indians and the 
Bengali Society a century ago. 

( Hy Iniiiaiifjclidri Muzumdeti M.A, lUmgabatrutiia,) 


-('Z 

There is very lilllo social inter- 
course now between the An^lo-Indian 
c<iiii in unity and Die Bengalis. Wo 
may almost say that in India reside at 
prosunt The Tuo Nations* of Bisralli, 
tlioiijjh in a different sense. But such 

was not the case always. A century 

• • 

ago Englishmen, who came to India to 
seek livelihood, mixed fr«M)ly with the 
high class jieople of this country, and 
adopted or modifted Indian manners 
and Customs. Apart from the charm 
of novelty tliat India possessed in their 
eyes, they could find much in tlie 
character of t.lio Bengalis wortliy of 
respect and commendation. The 
liengalis did not in that age sacrifice 
their own national characteristics the 


blind imitation of the west. Moreover 
an Anglo-Indian society, in the proper 
significance of the term; did not arise 
in tliat age. Few could afford to 
bring their ladies hero. Only those 
who wore highly jiaid could indulge in 
that luxury. But even the ladies who 
came here, took an interest in this 
country and h)oke<l sympathetically 
upon the Indian rites and customs. 

Sucli a lady was Fanny Farkes, 
who came to Calcutta to join her 
husband on the 23rd November 1822. 
That cultured lady lias left us a very 
interesting account of the country in 
a bonk entitled “wanderings of a 
pilgrim in search of the picturesque 
during four and twenty years in the 
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Bast with rovelationa of life in tho 
miana.” Sliu was also a ^iutur anil 
has adomeil her book with Indian 
picture drawn hy Jioj* own hands. 

The first tiling that draws our 
attention to the hook is tliu fine intor- 

i 


pretation tliat she has t^velh to the 
religious life of our country. Kamala 
or Goddess Lakshmi was worshipped 
almost in every home in Bengal at tliat 
time. Wo give hero helow a 
liirfiiiw from Fanny Parkes’ hooki 



IViUllill.-l. 


which paints the Goddess actually as 
her image is made at Nahadwip during 
tho Bas festival at present. This 
shows the minute care taken by the 
English lady in depicting tiie religious 
life of India. 

The Cliarak Fnjii appcareil to 
Englishmen so very curious that Fanny 
Parkes has left us a picture of it, 
drawn by her own hands. The picture 
will be properly exxilaincd by the 
following extract from tho Govern' 
ment Gazette of the 22ud April, 1819. 


“About 5 o'clock in tlio afternoon, 
five candidates for the favour of tho 
Divinity, made tlieir appearance on tlie 
great road, near tlie Bytakhaunali ; 
each candidate liad a large iron hook 
struck through the flesh, on either side 
of tho back Imuo ; these were comprest 
witli a twisted cloth, tied firmly at the 
breast, which serves to guard against 
undue laceratisu of tho flesh. 

A large polo about thirty foot liigli. 
stood fixed in the middle of the road, 
on tho summit of which, played a 





'I'ho (‘h;ir.ik 


trauhVorso 1)eani, haviug tiubpcndud 
rope at either end. To one of these 
the candidate was attached, h^y iiie hook 
ropes at his back ; and all being thus 
ready, leu or twelve men bearing upon 
the other rope, tlio actor rose into the 
air, and was swung round for about 
live minutes with great velocity. 
During his aerial progress, he highly 
gratilied the crowd, by liberating 
among them some pigeons he liad car- 
ried up in a bag, as also a store of 
plantains and pomegranates, which 
Were eagerly scrambled for by the 
pious votaries of Hindoo faith. On a 
signal from the actor, the swing ceased, 
lai quitely discended into the arm of 
his servitors, and was directly succeeded 
hy another canditato.” 


Worship of the Tfflaai plnut 
was, and is still now a cliaracteristic 
feature ol! Indian religion, and this also 
did not fail to attract the notice of 
Fanny Farkes. Such ininuto obser- 
vance of Indian life is growing rarer 
and rarer novv-a-days. 

Anglo-Indians of a century ago 
wore attracted to the Hindus hy their 
iiigh moral character, cultured refine- 
ment and keen intelligence. The im- 
pression produceil by high caste Hindus 
oil the minds of the Anglo-Indians 
will be seen from an extract from 
Maciiitosli’s “Travels In Europe, Asia, 
and Africa."’ Macintosh says “The 
Hindus, as well as the Persians, Tartars 
and adjoining nations, who have in- 
habited Hindustan since it was- 
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conquered by Tamerlane or Timurlung, 
though of different iiationti, religious 
laws, and customs, possess nevertheless 
in equal degrees, hospitality, politeness, 
and address. In refinement and ease 
they are superior to any people to the 
westward of them. In politeness and 
address, in gracefulness of deportment, 
and speech, an Indian is as much 
superior to a Erenchman of fashion 
as a French Courtier is to a Dutch, 
burgomaster of Dort. A Frenchman 
is indeed by no means deliciont in 
case of carriage ; but that case is 
mixed with forward familiarity, with 
confidence, and self-conceit. The 


Hindus, especially those of the higliur 
castes are in ihuir demeanour easy and 
uncoiistrainod, still more than even a 
Frencii Courtier ; but their case and 
freedom is reserved, modest and 
respectful. A Erenchman is polilu 
because he thinks it his honour to hu 
jiolite ; an Indian, because he thinks 
it his duty. The former is imJito 
because he regards liimself, the latlur 
liecause ho respects you.” 

iSo the Anglo-Indians did not fuel 
any scruple to mix with the Bengali 
Hindus. They were often invited ia 
the festivities to the houses of rich 
Bengali gentlemen. Now JSnglishnicn 
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generally go to England during the 
puja holidays, but at that time, they 
joined with all their hearts, in the 
national festival of Bengal. There are 
many reports, extant, of tlie sumptuous 
feeding and high entertaiumeut whicti 
they received from their Bengali liosts 
during the Puja festival. In purely 
social functions like the marriage 
ceremony or the Annapra^sana the 
European friends of Bengali haboos 
were invited. These guests found great 
pleasure in witnessiug the dancing 
performance or the nauch of this 
country. Elven so great a reformer as 
Raja Rammohaii Roy who was trying 
his best to prevent the Missionaries 
from making converts in this country, 
was friendly enough to the Anglo- 
Indians, to arrange nauch performance 
for their amusement. Mrs. Fanny 
Parkes was invited to such a garden 
party and has given us an admirable 
description of it. ‘The other ev.:ning 
we went to a parly given by Ram 
Mohan Roy, a rich Bengali baboo ; the 
grounds of which are extensive, were 
well illuminated and excellent, tiie- 
works displayed. 

In various rooms of the house nauch 
girls were dancing and singing. They 
wear a petticoat measuring on it, one 
hundred yards in widtli of tine white 
or coloured muslin, trimmed with deep 
borders of gold and silver ; full satin 
trousers cover the feet ; the doputta 
or large veil, highly embroidered is 
over the head, and various ornaments 


of native jewellery adorn the person. 

They dance, or rather move in a 
circle, attitudizing and making the 
small brass bells fastened to their 
ankles sound in unison with their 
movements. Several men attended 
the women, playing on diverse, curious- 
ly shaped native instruments. 

The style of singing was curious ; 
at times the tones proceeded iiiiely 
from their noses ; some of airs were very 
pretty ; one of the women was Nickee, 
the Catalani c)f the East. Indian 
jugglers were introduced after supper, 
who played various tricks, swallowed 
swords and breathed out lire and smoke. 
One )tian stood on his right foot and 
putting his left leg behind his back, 
hooked his left foot on the top of his 
right shoulder, just the attitude pour 
passe le temps. The house was very 
handsomely furnished, everything in 
Buropean style with the exception of 
the amer.’* Tiady ileber, wife of the 
famous Bishop Ileber, was once invited 
to the house of Babu Ruplal Mullick, 
and witnessed similar dancing perfor- 
mance. Elephant-tight was another 
amusing entertainment to the Anglo- 
Indians ; hut this was prevalent only 
ill upper-1 ndia. 

Not only was their social inter- 
course between the* Anglo-Indians and 
the Bengalis, but also there existed a 
close intellectual fellowship. Better 
type of Englishmen were eager to 
learn Sanskrit, and often approiiclied 
tlie pundit for instruction. The pun- 
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(litK gladly complied willi ilioir miuosi, 
but all the same siiowed a Bturdy iu- 
depciidoncc ol character. Sir WilUam 
tTones had to provide a special room, 
washed every day \vitl\ tlie holy water 
of the (laugcb, for the reception oJ 
the Pundit, when he came to instruct 
him. David Hare Inmself escorted 
liis Pundit with a rianteru in hand in 
dark nights. Many young civilians 
used to come to the house of Pundit 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar. 

The Anglo-Indians adopted some 
of the Indian manners also. They 
found tlie ilocca as a salvati m from 
the humdrum monotony c)l' their 
routine life. The picture given on the 


other page shows how a Judge used to 
smoke, while administering Justice. 
It is also noticahle how he gave equal 
footing to an Indian hawyer, from 
whom he was hearing an interpreta- 
tion of the Case. In a letter, dated the 
23rd December, 1779, the meaning of 
the word lioocca and its preTalence 
amongst European ladies and gentle- 
men, have been hhown. ‘"Tlie hoocca 
is the machine from which the smoke- 
of tobacco and aromatics are inhaled, 
through a tube of several feet or even 
yards in length, which is called a 
si’ake. To shew the deference or in- 
dulgence shewn by ladies to the 
practice of smoking, I need but 
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Jnstici- iis (iilmiiiistoml ji ci‘ritiir>- .-is;... 


trauticri])e a card for tho Governor 
General and hit> lady’s concert, and 
siiljper. 

Mr. and Mrs, Hasting present- 

tiieir compliments to Mr and 

request the favour of his company next 
at Mrs Jl’s liouse in town. 

1st October 1779 

The concert to begin at eight o’clock. 
’ veqested to bring no servants 
except Ids liouccabadar.” 

The Anglo-Indians used almost 
the articles of native country and 
*l>I'oarod more like an Indian na1>ab 
•to a member of tho i!)uro2)ean com- 


tounity. This feature of their life will 
be seen from a letter dated tl,e 23rd 
December 1779. whicJi gives an accunt 
»• t.l,e daily life of an Englishman 
lu this C(;uiitrv. 

To 

T. M. Esqu. 

London. 

Calcutta, 23rd Doc. 1779 
I a.ii now to fulfil’ my promise, to 
give you a particular accoujit of the 
as it is commonly spent hy an 
Englishman in Bengal. 

About tho hour of seven in the 
morning, Jus durvan (porter or door- 
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keupur) pons the gate, 'and the virauda 
(gallery) is frou to his ciroars, peons, 
liarcarralis, ciiubdars, hoUccalwdars 
and cousniiiahas ; writers and solicitors. 
Tlio head-hearer and jemniadar oulcr 
the hall, and his hed-rooin at ciglit 
o’clock. A lady (piits his side, and is 
conducted by a private stairciiso either 
to her own ajMirtnusnt, or out of tlie 
yard. The inoment the master throws 
his legs out of bed, tiie whole posse in 
waiting rush into Ids room, each 
making thiee salams, by bending the 
body and heads very h)W, and touching 
the ‘ forehead with tlie inside of the 
lingers, and the floor with the back 
part. lie condecends, ])erhaps, to nod 
or cast an eye towards the solicitors of 
his favour and protection, in about 
half an hour after undoing and taking 
off his long drawers, a clean sliirt, 
breeches, stockings, and slippers are 
put uiK)n bis body, tidghs, legs and 
feet, without any greater exertion on 
bis part, than if he was a statue, 'i'iie 
barbar enters, shaves him, cuts his 
nails, and cleans ids ears. The 
chillumsee and ewer are brought by a 
servant, whose duty it is, wlio pours 
water upon his hands, to wash Ids 
hands and face, and presents a towel. 
The superior then walks iu state to Ids 
breakfasting parlour in his waistcoat, 
is seated ; tlie consumau makes and 
pours out ids tea, and presents him 
with a plate of bread or toast. The 
hair-dresser come behind, and begins 
his operation, while houccahadar softly 
slips the upper end of the snake or 
tube of the houcca into ids iiand, wldie 
the hair-dresser iff doing Ids duty, the 
gentleman is eating, sipping and smo- 
king by turns. By and by. Ids banian 
presents himself with humble salams, 
and advances somewhat more forward 


than the other attendants. If any of 
the solicitors are of einineuco, they are 
honoured with chairs. Those cere- 
inoides are continued jierhaps till tun 
o’clock, when attended by his caval 
cade, he is condnctOtl to his planquiii, 
and peons, with the insignia of Iheir 
professions, and llieir livery distingui- 
shed by the colour of their turbans and 
and cumberbiinds, they move off at a 
quick amble the set of bearers, consist 
ing of eight generally, relieve each 
other with alertness, and without in 

commoding the master At two 

o’clock ho and his company sit down, 
jierfectly at ease in point of dress and 
address, to a good dinner, each attend- 
ed by his own servant. And the 
moment the glasses are introduced, 
regardless of the company of ladies, 
the houccabadars enter, 0!ich with a 
houcca, and presents the tube to his 
master, watching behind and blowing 
the fii’c the whole time. As it is ex 
jHiCted that they shall return to supper, 
at 4 o’clock, they begin to withdraw 
without ceremony, and step into their 
plan— anius ; so that in a few' minutes, 
the master is left to go into his bed 
room. When he is instantly undress- 
ed to his shirt, and his lung drawers 
put on ; and he lies down on his hod. 
W'liure he sleeps till about 7 or s 
o’clock ; then the former ceremony is 
repeated, and clean linen of every 
kind, as iu t.hu morning, is administer- 
ed After tea he puts on a hand- 

some coat, and pays visit of ceremony 
to the ladies ; returns a little before 
ten o’clock ; supper being served at 
ten. The conqjauy keep together till 
between 12 and one iu the morning . 
with no greater exertions than those, 
do the company’s servants amass the 
most splendid fortunes.” 
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The effect, ..f kceiiin},' law ami anl.-r- -tins wif.! 
And the children h«;c<*in*! ilestitute. 
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Mahatma Qandhi in Bengal. 

Mshstma Gandhi has arrived in Bengal. The whole 
Bengal is eager to pay homage to the great man. So it will 
not be out of place to remind our countrymen about the 
request of Mahatma Qandhi, publisiied in “Young India” 


of the current issue. 

**1 am looking forward to the Bengal 
tour in great hope. Bengal has the 
finest imagination. Thu Bengali youth 
are keen wittid. They are self-sacri- 
ficing. Letters received from all over 
Bengal are most enticing. 1 wish I 
had the healtli to stand the strain tliat 
the tour should involve. My Kathiawad 
tour has given me inalaria fever which 
though brought under suhiection has 
left me very weak. I hope to pick up 
strength during tlie nine days that 
still remain at my disposal. But I ask 
the organisers to make my daily labour 
as light as possible. 1 repeat once 
more that 1 would like the whole tour 
to be thoroughly businesslike. Bengal 
is said to lack business capacity. Let 
the charge be falsified. When business 
like habits are added to a kneun and 
imaginative intellect the combination 
carries everything before it. May 
Bengal show the oomiiination. I expect 
in everyplace full statistical informa- 
tion. If every address, instead of 
reminding or informing me of my 
many virtues, were to give a faithful 
record of the activities of the district 
or town presenting it, what an educa- 
tion it would be for me f For instance, 
every address can give mo accurate 
information about the number of self- 
spinning and other members, the 
number of spinning wheels working, 
the average capadty of each wheel, the 
counts spun, the monthly output of 


yarn and Khaddar, the number of 
looms working with liand spun and 
other yarn, the number of Kbaddar 
depots and the sales in each, etc. The 
address may also give the number of 
national schools and colleges with the 
number of boys and girls attending 
them. It may add all the information 
about activity among the untouchables 
and their condition before and after the 
commencement of organised work 
among them. It should describe the 
llindu-Muslim condition and finish off 
with a description of the drink and 
opium traffic. Even if it be too late to 
embody all the valuable information in 
the addresses, it would bo well to give 
me the information on a separate piece 
of paper. May I also say that it would 
be wrung to give me costly caskets or 
frames for the addresses '< 1 should be 
satisfied with hand written addresses on 
handmade paper or on a piece of 
Khaddar. I need not tell Bengal that 
it may make an address artistic without 
making it costly or unportahle. In 
Travancore, in several places, the 
addresses were traced on delicate little 
palmyra leaves. I want to reach the 
heart of Bengal as of India. And 
where heart is to speak to heart, costly 
things and even fine phrases are a hin- 
drance ratner than a help. I am 
hungering for deeds not words. Solid 
Khaddar work is dearer to me than 
heavy gold or silver plate,” 



n SONNET 


There is a joy unknown 1* the whispers slow 
Of rivulets riistlinj; down a dale' 

How smothered in a silvern smile, their tahj 
They tell : O’ their birth in mounts of pure snow. 
Through dizzy peaks their wandering to and fro, 
Their fights against the mighty smashing gale. 
Their merry walks through valleys safFron pale, 
Wliere pines and ])oplars in their plenty grow. 

Then dancing witli their self-same measured strain, 
Through endless plains, nucloyod. tliey sail along, 
\nd tripping past their verdant sh(*rt5s, i’ the main 
They rush, still singing their bewitcliing song. 

Oh [ that the Man were to learn from these rills 
That life is for its joys and not its ills.” 


. 1 . fl'muh't'i 



F\ Joy’s Flight 

By M. P. Parashari 

Of all tho;3oy8 that aru lout 
By loss of eyes, 

The sun, the clouds, the starry skies. 
The flowers, founts and buttorflios, 

The vast and noble sight. 

Par on the so*! the gradual rise 
Of nearing sail andjinast, 

None so deplored, so missed a prize 
As a joy's flight. 

Green, bluej^nd purple flash so briglit 
A mass of flakes 
Of haryl. topaz and sapphire. 

Os emerald, opal and torquoisc 
On«wing ; or spirit of a dyer 
- If e'er it colour takes, 
Imbued with regal hue, ou:-poise ; 
Whiche’er so gorgeous and so light 
As a joy in flight ? 

A lloccose mass of butterflies. 

Azure and violet. 

All huddled close as in a net ; 

A bunch of^hyacuiths, so crushed ; 

Or rainbow gatliered from the skies. 
Knotted and.fluhhed ; 

All that the fancy can devise. 

Prom far and near get. 
Enduring it with form and flight 
Piece after piece ; and yet 
In nature nought is to be met 
Like!a joy’s flight. 

The dazzle gets into our eyes. 

Like music slides into our soul. 
And oft from there it doth arise 
In memory’s carol. 
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Tlie Bufferloff humanity 

Great is the ideal you have preached 
before the world. Greater still is the sacrifice 
you are making. In this world of unrighteous- 
ness where might is right you have taken the 
side of the poor and the helpless. Por the mis- 
deeds of the people you love, you are doing 
penance yourself. 

Unlike tile great patriots of the past, you 
have mixed nationality and the universal love 
in one movement ; no race hatred, no weak 
surrender, no oxploihition— that had been the 
essence of your preachings. 

The greed of the rich and the tyranny of the 
powerful have reduced us to abject poverty and 
rendered us helpless. The might rules the 
world. We are explored and done for. In 
diflFerent ages you have appeared in this world 
as saviour of nations. Do now show, Mahatma, 
tlie path of deliverance. 

Mahatma 

Through penance and sufferance you shall 
liave deliverance. Love, not hatred rules the 
world. Through forgiveness and love you will 
oe able to conquer your enemy. Don’t he 
violent in speech, word and deed ; don't give 
way to evil deeds but resist it as you resist the 
Satan. What message can I give to you ? I am 
like y'ourself suffering and Iielpless, but soon, 
by Grace of God, I shall be able to lead y^ou 
to y«>ur goal and deliver the oppressed from the 
clutches of the greedy and the oppressor. • 



Qandhi--the Great Man Of 
India To-Day 

BY OBACK THOMPSCW SKTON 

Elements of His Leadership 


^‘Oandlii I Yon will not be able to see 

* ij 

him. No o-ie is allowed to. He is a |»risoner 
and now he is at death's door. It is impossi- 
ble f* 

This was the ncjjation that greeted me 
when I arrived in Hoinbay in dannary, 1 914. 
The papers carried headline stories about the 
sudden illness of the (ircat Man of India, 
Great because no other man of this age has 
fired millions of people, ignorant, uneducated 
and learned alike with an idea of spiritual 
concept. (Ircat because; he inspired them to 
resist a conqueror with one’s unarmed body 
and lift no finger in resistance, relying solely 
upon the weight of fundamental justice and 
right — as the Indian sees it— to break down 
a superior force ; because ho inspired them 
to deny the superiority of the white race, 
over peoples of a ilarkcr hue, claiming 
it to be only a point of view, which the 
Europeans and their descendants have armga' 
ted unto themselves and imposed upon the 
Asiatic world by virtue of the fighting spirit 
and ‘‘Supremacy in mechanical inventions.*' 
Because he inspired them to discard many 
of these Western inventions and revert to the 
less time-saving, less convenient methods of a 
philosophical rather than a mechanical people 
ereby ’^saving thoir own souls*’ instead of 


“gaining the whole world.” Also to assimi- 
late only such Western culture as was com- 
patible with maintaining the integrity of the 
Eastern personality, letting the world go by 
if need be — and to use the very weapons of 
organi/.ation and education which the West 
had faiight them, to fight the growing supre- 
macy of the West c»ver the East. And, linallv 
to combat by force of his own per.sonality 
and dominant will the many evils of supersti- 
tion and custom and diverse creeds which 
were keeping his people’ the llindu.s, in bon- 
dage, and to harmonize the opposing elements 
of two great religions, the Hindu and the 
Mohammedan, each with millions of ardent 
followers. 

These Were the tasks that Gandhi the 
Great undert 'ok and, through his vision 
of his people’s needs, he set about throwing 
off the British “Raj'’ (rule). He employed 
a method used onlv by the spiritual ones of 
the earth, of which Christ Jesus of Nazareth 
is the most illustrious example. He sought 
to elevate the masses, by demanding that 
they pull themselves up with their own boot 
straps, as it wore. It is for this that his follo- 
wers, at one time numbering into the millions 
believe him to be an “avatar,** and call 
him Mahatma (Great Soul.) 




M.ili.'it ina (iriiullii. 
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OPPOSED TO CASTE DISCRIMI- 
NATIONS 

He risked his leadership - as he had 
several timC'i before in declaring for the 
right as he saw it— by striki« g at the r ot of 
the caste evil and declaring the soc al cvjuv 


nat • a person of a higher caste. He preached 
the return to the sod, to the simple life, to 
home-made goods and Home Rule— ‘ India 
for the ! ndians in his own words, written 
to Mohammed All last February, upon h>s 
release, he believes : 



Mahatma Gandhi 


hty 01 the pariah class, known as the ‘un- 
touchable.” These approximate fifty-five 
nnllions of “outcastes” who do the d-rty 
'^ork of the nation, like the “sweepers,’* 
lose shadow even has power to coutami 


“III the unity between Jthe races, Hindu 
and Mohammedan, the Chaika (the spinning 
whee and cottage industries as a remedy for 
growing pauperism of the land), the removal 
of uiitouchabilty, and the application of non- 
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violence in thonglit, word and deed t<* our 
methods, as indispensable for Swar.ij If we 
* hithfiilly and fully carry out this prograininc 
we need never resoit lo civil disobetlience. 
and 1 should hope that it will never bo 
necessary ; but 1 must stale that mv think- 


duty when its vita' being 's in jeopardy. 1 
am convinced that it is attended with less 
danger than war and whilst the fonnjr when 
succesoful benefits both the icsister aiul the 
wrongdoer, the latter harms both the victnr 
and the vanquished.* 



Mahatma and his wife 


ing. prayerfully and in solitude, has not 
weakened my belief in the efficacy and 
righteousness of civil ditoocdicnce. i hold 
it, as evir before, to be a nation’s right and 


A THUMBNAIL BlOURAl’HICA'- 
SKETCH 

It turned out that I was net to 1>‘ '*'■ 
appointed in my desire to see .MalMlw® 
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Gandhi in the flesh, having come all the way 
to India with that as my dominating )>urpose. 
After the officials had given the matter 
careful consideration I was admitted to the 
hospital on the pledge *‘not to make him 
talk/ 

Within a few days the press announced 
the unconditional release of Mr. Gandhi, from 
serving the reminder of his prison sentence 
Iwerybody was relieved. Progressive India 
rejoiced, including the Mohammedan revolu- 
tionary leaders who shortly after broke out 
in scathing criticism of Mahatma (jaiidhi. * 

In the middle of May, opportunity 
alTorded another meeting with Mr (vandiii. 
and this time, knowing there would be a 
chance for conversation as well as emotion, 1 
fortifie*! myself with a few facts about both 
the man and the movement, which are here 
set down for the Tired Business Man and his 
K (). W. Kully Occupied Wife. 

MohandaN Karamchaiid Gandhi helnngs to 
t ill* Banins uf Kathiowavii, whic-h is a sub- 
pnivinc-o of Gnjaral nil thi* Hninbay sidi? The 
Bnnias arc the prudent, i,!'.rifty, industrioiis 
iiiidilli-i*Ia.ss, and into a family belonging ti» a 
suli-castc of this Bania O'liiiiiiinity in the 
• na: ! town if PurbandiM', nii the 2nd of 
O(?l.nhor, 1 869, .arrived a male child to plea.se 
llu* heart i»t the Dewaii (Prime Minister) of 
I’urhander Stnlo, the elder Kara in sham I 
^iandhi, a gciiiJcinaii of high integrity of 
j-haracter. 'riius Mr. Gandhi belongs to the 
Vaisya or com inei-cial caste. As a Hindu his 
inherited faith W!»s Vaishnavisni, but Jainism, 
with its doctrine of the .sacrediicss of ail life, 
also atlccted his early youth. He was niarrif.Kl 
nb twelve ; though ho preaches against early 
niarriages, ho maintains that his own turned 
'»ut most happily. 

At nineteen, ho went to London to study 
the law, where he remained for throe years. 


and after a few wild oats, such as studying 
elocution, dancing, French and the violin and 
ilressing and acting like an **Kng1ish gentle- 
n an,” the while scrupulously observing a vow 
which ho inadH to his mother that he would 
abjure meal-diet wine and women, he soon 
settled down to serious work for the Bar and 
the Lf)ndon matriculation examination Cook- 
ing most of his food and living simply, he 
iliGii deliberately chose the habit of austerity, 
tvhich hits been life-long .xbout ten years 
ago he added the vow' of poverty 
to his list of selfdenirils. He al.so 
imposed upon hi.nself as puiilshmcnt for 
*‘iicglect of duty,’ fasts that have lasted from 
one to five days. Recently Mr. Ciaiidlii’s 
confession of faith was published. This he 
outlines under four counts, after stating that 
at one time he was strongly attracted towards 
Christianity, but finally found what he needed 
in lliudnism : the faith into which he wa.s 
born : 

‘M call myself a Sanatani Hindu, because: 

(1) I believe in the Vedas, the Upani- 
sliad.s, the Piiran.as, ai d ail that goes 
by the name of Hindu i“criptures, 
anti therefore in the avataras and 
rebirth. 

(2) 1 believe in the X'arnashrama 
Dharma (east-e in a sen.se), in my 
opinion, strictly Vedic but not in 
its present popular and crude sense. 
1 believe ill the prot<ction of the 
enw in a much larger sense than the 
popular. 

(4) I do not disbelieve in idol-worship.” 

THE NATIONALIST CAUSE TN INDIA 

So much for the man — now for the idea. 

The Indian Nationalist Movement has 
been gathering momentum for forty years. 
The germ of it dates from IS58, when Queen 
V ictoria issued her Proclamation of the Crown 
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taking over the reins of government from the 
East India Company and declared the rights 
of the Indian people — their Magna Charta. 
Its first roots showed in i86i when the Coun- 
cils act arranged for the participation of 
Indians with the Government for legislative 
purposes, But the Nationalist Movement 
proper began in ISSf) with the first Indian 
Congress which, writes Sir Vemey Lovett, 
was drawn largely from the castes that were 
clerical, professional and mercantile by tradi- 
tion, few from the territorial aristocracy nor 
from the '^Siidras,” or low castes. 

“NON-CO-OPERATION’* AS A 
BATTLE CRY. 

'fhe beginning of "Swarajya*’ (Home 
Rule) was in 189? and of “Swadeshi.” 
(Home-made Goods) in The first 

non-co-operation hartid (stoppage of business) 
occurred in Delhi March 2o 1919. Mr. 
(iandhi, who publicly renounced his loyalty 
to the British “Raj” after the Amritsar 
tragedy and because of the Khilafat difficulties, 
was sirresfceJ April 10, on his way to 

Delhi, sent back to Bombay and forbidden 
to enter either Delhi or the Punjab. Mr. 
Gandhi's power increased, the widespread 
resentment of the Rnwlatt Act and its results 
greatly aiding him. A* a special Congress 
at Calcutta in September, 1920, be was in 
full control. This was followed by a still 
more overwhelming victory at the Regular 
Congress in December, 1920, when the creed 
of the Congress itself was "the attainment of 
Swaraj by the people of India by peaceful 
and legitimate means.” It advised the adop- 
tion of the following resolutions ; 

(a) Surrender of titles and honorary offices 
and resignation from nominated seats in 
local bodies (by the Government) ; 

(b) Refusal to attend Government levees 
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darbars, and other officials or in their 
honor ; 

(c) Gradual withdrawal of children from 
schools and colleges owned, aided or con- 
trolled hy Government, and, in place of such 
schools and colleges establishment of national 
schools and colleges in the various Provinces ; 

(d) Gradual boycott of British courts by 
lawyers and litigants and establishment of 
private arbitration courts by their aid for the 
settlement of private disputes ; 

(e) Uefusal on the part of the military, 
clerical and laboring classes to offer them- 
selves as recruits for service in Mesopotamia ; 

(f) IVithdrawal by candidates of their 
candidature to the Reformed Councils, and 
refusal on the part of voters to vote for any 
candidate who may, despite the Congress 
advice offer himself for election ; 

(g) The boycott of foreign goods. 

And inasmuch as non co-operation has been 
conceived as a measure of discipline and self- 
sacrifice, without w'hich no nation can make 
real progress, and inasmuch as an opportunity 
should be given in the very first state of non- 
co-operation to every man, woman and child, 
f -r such discipline and self-sacrifice, this 
Congress advises adoption of Swadeshi in 
piece-goods on a vast scale, and in as much as 
the existing mills of India, with indigenous 
capital and control, do not manufacture 
sufficient yarn and sufficient cloth for the 
reipiirements of the nation and are not likely 
to do so for a long time to come, this Congress 
advises immediate stimulation of further 
manufacture on a large scale, by means of 
reviving hand spinning in every home and 
hand-weaving on the part of the millions of 
weavers who have abandoned their ancient 
and honourable calling for want of encourage- 
ment. 
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At that tiino Mr. Gandhi's ))owcr reached 
its apex. Millions Nvero infliioncod b}' India’s 
acknowledged leader. Tho Government still 
did some “watchful waiting,” tliough knowing 
that, since nothing can stand still in this da}' 
of quick transportation, it was a choicti of keep 
ahead, or be crushed, or do tho crushing 
yourself. The mass was beginning to move in 
India and, like their .lagaiiath cars, unless 
stop])ed, would crush what lay before it and it 
was headed straight for the British “Raja.” 

Then the non-co-oiUTationists di;volo|icd 
“civil disobedience,” and the toboggan of their 
leafier began. He could nf)t (piell the mass 
reactions of unthinking crowds who fnllnw 
catch words and sh^gans and could not attain 
to his rational heights of hiving the doer, but 
hating the deed. Tho CfUintry’s bad bloo*l 
lir«»kii out in boils — riots, <»utlawing, dacoiting, 
even lilooflshfidding. Tlio attainment f)f Swa- 
ra.i by \K*aceful means was rapidly fiisaiqH'ar- 
iiig. The (lovernment nunaineil patient until 
ill sol f-fle fence, it bad to administer some bitter 
medicine. 

Rut it was not till after the Ghauri (liaura 
rif»t in caused by civil disola dience, when 

dozens of ]iolieemen were killed and Crown 
projierty 'iestrfiyed, that Mr. (laiidhi was again 
ariested, bn tight In trial— tuie of the most 
remarkabh? on reconl because f»r th»i resjiect 
flisplayed by both the accuser ami accusial 
— and sentenced to prison for a tf‘rm of six 
years. 

TIIK MAHATMA INTKRVl KWRU. 

So much for a few high lights «iii thf? s|H'C- 
tafudar, non-co-operation jihase of the Indian 
Nationalist movement. 

Illness and other Cfuisideratiniis, having 
caused tho Government to reloa.si? this iNilitical 
|‘ri8oner, tho acono now shifts to J 11 ) 111 . a tiiiv 
seaside resort a few miles out from Roinhay. 
Hero la t April went Mohandas Karainchnnd 


Gandhi, at tho age of fifty-four, still struggling 
wdth a woaknod body. Ascf'ticism may bo 
good for the spirit but it seems not tf) make 
red blood and abounding vitality. In a big 
rambling hon.se of many rooms and verandas 
spreading almost like a hotel on the glistening 
sands of the ocean, T found him after a twenty 
mile ride over dusty roads and muddy fields. 
The tall spires of the yucca in its nest of spiny 
leaves, punctuatofl with green the white glare 
of the beach ; and there was little else save 
long lines of slimtrunkeci palmettos that sough- 
ed and rustled in the sea breeze a continuous 
accouijNiTuinent now high, now low, to the 
voice f»f the Mahatma, ilo received lufj on a 
sccfuid-story covered veranda. A goat, wander- 
ing in and out of a long line of doors in the 
backgninnd, gave an idyllic and truly Eiisterii 
touch to this scene, as did also the faint noises 
of many s)ce)>ei:ft on distant verandas. For 
the hour was haKpasi three and the varying 
group of intiimite adherents were taking a 
siesta. It was a scorching hot day of the 
variety only too well-known in Ibimbay, sticky, 
eneravting, 112 in the shade. 

On tho veranda heloiv as 1 arrived, I had 
caught glimpses of many forms sitting or lying 
•HI couches, Ilf a woman combing her I«»ng 
bl.-ick hair, in a distant room .a pile ‘charkas* 
ovodfleii spinning wheels' waiting for the 
p:itient female hand !•» turn them. 'he 
“charka” lias bec«uiie a symbr.l of peace, plenty 
and pi'wer resulting from homo industry 
that the Swarajists have striven to popularize 
so lh.it Kiiglish-niade goods could be boy- 
cotted. 

An ordinary WestcrTi table ami three chairs 
tbrined the Mahatma's reception-room on this 
vennid.'i and he came to me promptly, having 
graciously accorded the rare jirivilcgi^ of an 
interview i:i a brief note written two days 
before in his own hand on a postal card. 
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“What had America to give India ?” was 
the first leading (question, which did not 
“lead.” 

“America has nothing to give India.” Then 
he gently modified this. “India has to work 
out its own salvation. We have too much 
Western Civilization already.” 

“But, for example, how about the improved 
implements for farming, since India is an 
agricultural nation, wouldn’t it bo benefited by 
exchanging the old hand plough for a 
tractor ?” 


only about six per cent, literate and know very 
little outside of their own village except what 
the priest and the political agitator tell them. 

More gingerly I incpiired if India had any- 
thing to give America. 

“Nothing much at present. When we are 
a free nation — iierhaps ; but India is best 
within her own borders. The only value she 
could have to America now, is to point the 
way back to a greater spiritually. In develop- 
ing all your wonderful inventions you work 
only for greater ease and amplifications of 



Mahatma Gandhi 


“In time^ perhaps, but the farmer would 
have to be educated a long way first. The 
slower pace is not an unmixed evil. I ;idmire 
all your wonderful inventions for your owa 
country. Your people are largely literate — 
they read the nowspa])6rs, have bdophones and 
radios, and knew what is going on all over the 
world.*, I remembered that his people were 


life. You are humanitarian but your spin- 
tuality seems languishing. Your prohil>iti'>" 
w;is a good move.” He .admired our care f'»t 
ths sick and hel[iless and our social 
work in post-war Kurope, but wondered if 1^*^” 
Indians would be any happier with all '»iii 
“restless activity.” 

When I asked if ho liked the latest 
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publishod about him, he said, “I do not know 
—1 have not read it and do not know the 
manj” Another big volume about him h.‘ia 
met with the same fate. What manner of man 
is this who —living and artioulato— hsis 
volumes of biography written wh«^so authors 
have never had the opportunity meeting 
him personally ? 

When r jvakod Mr. Hand hi what he 
thought of travelling on the rail -road, using 
the telegraph, telephone, printing press and 
all the other inventions brought to his 
country by the foreigner, he rejilied, “We 
can not stay the haiul of progress, hut we want 
only those things which we can assimil.ate inte 
our Kastern life and temperament. 1 do not 
want to do away with the beneficial things 
which the British have brought us. Indeed 
I owe my life to modern science. But T would 
rather be without it all if the price wo have 
to |)fiy is our subjection (o a do.spotic jiower. 
We jirofer to govern ourselves even though 
wo make mistakes. Tt is the only way to 
learn.” 

“Do you approve of Ifome Uulo 

The expressive face of the nun-co-ojio ration 
leader looke*! at me pityingly,* hefiwe la; 
answered with a touch of imfiotience. 

"Why, that is what wo are struggling fi»r 
of course.” 

I forl)*>ro t(» tell him that in the mazi; of 
published conflicting stalements it was not 
always easy to find the cny Goddess of Truth. 

“And will you bo satisfieil with it V' 

"Certainly, if it is the same a.s Dominion 
Home llulc — ^jind — ^ a slight pause — "we re- 
tain the power to secede if it does not work 
out. My people have many problems. They 
cannot be .solved in a day. America nor nny 
other country has not rnii'.h it) give i]s until 
we have worked out our own salvation.” 


Concerning his plans for the future he* 
answered with a gentle wonry smile. 

“I do not know. I am what you call ‘up in 
the air.” 

A month before ho had written : “My 
relea.se has brought mo no reliof. Tho thoughii 
of my utter incapacity to copo with tho work 
humblos my pride.” 

Mr. Gandhi repoated, “Yes, up in tho air. 
Two of the Swarajist loadors, C. R. Das ami 
Bandit Motilal Nehru aro now in conferenci^ 
in another room. \ loft thorn to see you and 
I must go bjick. They do not agreo with ni.- 
entirely.” 

Mr. R. DciS, Swarajist loader, and 
Bandit Motilal Nehru, pursuing their own 
courses during Mr. Gandhi's imprisonmeni 
were rmw smoking t«» convince the Great miin 
of India of the merits of their actions— amoriL^ 
them tho pelicy «>f Obstruction in flu* 
(Joiincils of which Mr. ('. R. Da.s, Mayor of (Vi- 
cutta and leailer of the Indian Radicals, w:i< 
the father. 

GANDUrS BRESKNT BOSITION 

So far they h.-el beaten fruitlessly upon th«- 
adamant wall of will, which Is Ganil)ii''i- 
Whether Iiis foilowurs follow or not, tin: 
iiator of the i)ori-co-o|)erati>>n idea pursu-s il 
as he s(jes it even to the bitter dregs of Iimii 
]M»rary recantation of a policy wliich to Iim 
disciples promised ultimate victory but which 
he felt Was leading him astray from the 
ive resistance” mettewl. 

He, is restrainecl by no coiisideratiiiti "t 
self-intere.st such as holds the native princes, 
government ofiicials and landed arisloer.icy. 
no fear of place in>r pocket-book. Aln‘;Mly 
vowed to a life of [lovorty and iHjrsonal 
tinn, wluit material thing has ho to lose i 

Mr. Gandhi has begun writing eg-de f"'' 
his p uior, “Young fndia”, hut as yet h-w ni.ul'’ 
no groat pronouncomont. 
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‘T do what I can, but I am not quite well 
yet. The burden is heavy.” 

And so he left me to discuss “many things” 
with his colleagues — ^a slim, small figure cl.nd 
only a loin cloth, a scrubby moustache and a 
small wisp of hair projecting from the crown of 
his head, indicative nf the religion he follows. 
The Mahatma’s body — thin, almost to the 
l)oint of ernaciatiiiii— disap|)eared toward a 
further veranda, but his spirit remained, as a 
tremendous, indomitable purpose, at.i lined to 
the infinite. A force limitless as electricity 
itself, but functioning through a defective 
transmitter : and for thost? wishing to “tune 
in” on ^lahatnia Oandhi tn-day, they must 
use a spiritual X Y Z combination, not a 
material one. He loft me with the fe- liiig that 
his labours fir his beloved Tndiaiis would 
enroll him on History’s Scroll, not as a politi- 
cian bnt as a .saint, an avatar, a (Ireat Soiil, 
carrying thi« torch of liberty tn a people awake- 
ned but not yet ready receive it fnirn his 
hands. 

mil MAHATMA’S WTFK 
Mr*, (bindlii is a thin, wiry, little woman, 


with an indomitable purpso. Circumstances 
have forced her out ot the quite homo life 
which she, according to the traditions of her 
country, would have preferred to lead. Likii 
tSnphia Hanum, wife of Sjiad Zaghlul Pasha, 
of l*’gypt, Rrtsamnnde Sooiig, wife of Sun 
Yat Sen of China, and other world figures I 
have met, K:iaturbai, the wife of Mahatma 
Oandhi, of India who has been an inspiration 
an«l a very real help in a stormy career and, 
when need be has carried on her husband's 
work at no small sacrifice to herself. 

During the two yo!irsr»f her husband’s stay 
in prisiiti, Mrs. (^.iiidhi lectured and travelled 
about ill • country,} tolling the jioople many 
things for their own good, straight from her 
heart in simple language. Sitting so ipiiefcly 
be.side me — a frail little woman in the Indian 
m.ade cotton sari, snowy white with black 
bonier .she seein *d selfless, unassuming, siipre- 
rnelv without ego. It was hard to re.'ilise f'lc 
uiiipienchable, |):itriotic zvil that aniinat.es her 
until something was said tlial. flashed th « ‘in* 
from her d.-irk eyiss .and 1 remcmbareil she hail 
been sent to jail in South Africa for Iut 
beliefs. —'‘The Americ.in Review of Uoview^. ’ 



Mahatma’s wife 




Tho Mirror. 


Hy^Arya Chaudhuri. 
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{Translati'il fi'om the Bnujulee of Mr. Ilenieiuho Proswl (ihm) 


CHAPTER I. 


Tho autumn sun was going down 
in a hlazo of red, blue and gold. 
Brajondu had just returned from 
olfico and was unbuttoning his coat 
standing in front of a mirror. He per- 
ceived in it the reflection of his wife 
Roma entering the room. She came 
up to him and ho turned round with 
eyes glistening with youtli and mirth. 
Roma had attained that age when in a 
woman youth sets aglow those sleeping 
senses and sentiments of her mind 
which make life beautiful with the 
play of liglit and shade and makes 
those graceful charms hlosom forth 
which add to her a lustre and beauty 
unknown before — making her look 
like a river full with tho flow of the 
rains. Her xorer covered but half 
her head hidin. a wealth of wavy 
liair but revealing, the jewels in hey 
wars shining as bright as her intelligent 
eyes. Brajendu feigned profound 
reverence and saluted Roma. Roma 
leignod anger and said— “If you 
bulmve thus I will not come to you 
6 


again. It is needless to say that the 
reverence of tho husband and the anger 
of tho wife Wore both pretended — the 
outcome of youthful love of mirtli. 

Brajendu said, "iron should not 
resent such revoreuce for no house- 
holder can thrive without respecting 
you. Manu tlie law giver enjoins such 
reverence and says wherever ladies are 
worshipped the gods remain well- 
pleased — where they are not 
worsMpped all religious observances 
become fruitless.” 

Roma said, ’’But does Manu refer 
to wives when lie speaks of women 

‘•Certainly ; for ho does not distin- 
guish between the goddess of Fortune 
and ones’ wife.” 

Roma’s eyes flashed liglitniug and 
he retorted— “And does not Manu say 
that wives have no separate riles or 
sacriflees ; she who serves her husband 
goes to heaven P Is not that so P’’ 
Tip to now both the husband and the 
wife had been in a mood of mirth. 
But Roma’s reference to the Code of 
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Manu — hor corroci niiotation ol* a 
couple, from it made Brajeiidu turn 
soriouB. Does Rama know Sannkrit — 
the language that iu India speaks 
only to the wise” ? He became 
rather abstracted as it tliiiikiiig of 
something long rorgotteii. 

Kama observed the change. She 
left the room. 

When she re-entered the room 
with a dish of sweets and fruits for 
hei* husband, Brajendu had changed 
his dress and was reclining in an easy 
chair. He looked absent-minded. It 
was his sitting room furnished with 
several bookshelves, a writing table 
and a tew chairs. Rama left the dish 
on an arm of the chair and prepared 
to go. 

“Why are you leaving in a hurry?” 
—asked Brajendu. 

It is rather liot. 1 will go and 
fetch a fan for you.” 

“It is no use. Better stay with 
me a little.” 

Rama came back. 


Brajendu was doing full justice to 
the refreshments. He asked Eoma, 
“Do you know Sanskrit ?” 

“Just a little.” 

‘ But I was not aware of your 
achievement T 

“1 liave learned the language.” 

“And why such waste of energy f' 

“Waste, when you want your wife 
to be a bluestocking {” 

Brojeiidu wanted to laugh away 
this assertion and said, “Whence have 
you gathered this precious piece of 
information v” 

Roma's eyes were beaming with 
laughter. She said, “My sister-in-law 
— your sister told me so,” 

His sister had been 1o his house 
the day before yesterday. It was just 
like a woman to refer to an old and 
long-forgolten affair. Well, they are 
worse than newspapers in the matter 
of keeping secrets. 

But Brojeiidu looked still nioni 
abstracted. 


CHAPTEE II. 

There are souw men who rush on never known failure and never laced 
to success like a railway train on tiie disaster. 

iron linos. Thuy find every olistacle His latlier was a pleader at ilusli 
carefully removed from their way. near Calcutta. He died at a cemiKira- 
Brajendu was one of '.hein. Ho had tivelv early ago. But within the 
never suffered from impecuniosity, — short period of his active career lie 
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amassed a fortune for his only son. 
lie had also given his only daughter, 
Surama in marriage. 

Brojeudu appeared at the Matricu- 
lation Examination tho year after his 
father’s death and came out of the 
ordeal successful. Since then his suc- 
cess has been unalloyed and crowned 
with prizes. 

When he was going up for the B. A 
Examination his mother proposed that 
he should get married. But Brojendu 
said he would not marry till he had 
huished his education. His mother 
s!iw the reasonableness of her son’s 
resolution and acquieced. 

Thun ho graduated and it became 
necessary for him to go to Calcutta for 
(lie tiual Examinations of the Calcutta 


University for which there was provi- 
sion in the Calcutta Colleges only. 
Brojendu told his mother — either he 
must be a daily passenger to Calcutta 
or they sliould both live at Calcutta 
for some time. 

“No,” said his mother, “T will not 
allow you to undertake the journey 
every day. Thu strains will bo too 
much for you and the anxiety too 
much fur mu. So wo can only both 
go to Calcutta though that will meau 
some additional expense.’' 

A carriage stopped at the gate. 
Brojendu’s mother heard the sound and 
said, “Perhaps Surama is come.” 

Both mother and sou went down- 
stairs to receive Surama, her luisbaud 
and their children. 


CHAPTER 111. 


Brojeudu’s mother told her son-in- 
law Mahim Chandra what she had been 
telling her son. 

Mahim Chandra said, “But leaving 
tliis house locked up will mean 
spoiling it.” 

“That I admit” said Brojendu’s 
mother, “Rut how can Brojendu under- 
take the journey in every weather ?” 

“Why should ho bo a dail.y passen- 
ger ? lie will live in town and como 
iiomo every Saturday and also when- 
«!Vor uecossar.v.” 

“But ho has never lived by himself.” 

“And he will n«)t. Ho will live 
with us.” 


Mahim Chandra turned to 
Brajendu and said. “Why should you 
have objection to live witli your 
sister ?” 

Of course there could he no objec- 
tion to tliis proposal and Surama was 
Very angi’v with her mother and 
brother for net having thought of it 
before. 

So all was arranged and before 
Mahim Chandra left with his wife and 
children in the evening it was settled 
that Brt>jeudu will go and live with Ids 
sister at Calcutta. The prohlein had 
been solved to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. 
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CHAPTER IV, 


Wljoji tho collego re-openod 
Brojandu came to Calcutta to live with 
hie eieter. 

Brojondu's motliur had asked her 
daughter and son-in-law to hu on the 
look out for a pretty bride for her sou, 
and Suraina had asked a lot of profes- 
sional match makers to get her nows of 
eligible girls in the marriage market. 
This annoyed Brojendu who once said 
to Surama. “Wliat is it that you are 
doing ? I will not marry now.” 

Surama asked him to be reasonable 
— ^*You see my good brother, mother 
never has opposed your proposal. But 
you ought to tliink bow she suffers 
being alone at home without a compa- 
nion and without any occupation save 
anxiety for her children. You should 
no longer object to the proposal.” 


Brojendu saw the reasonableness of 
her words and softened down. “I liave 
never said,” he said, *that 1 will 
never marry. One year more — I will 
finish my education. I will not marry 
beforu then.” 

'But nobody wants you to marry 
to-morrow. We are only on tho look 
out for a desirable match. That means 
much.” 

Then Brojendu ceased to object to 
Surama engagbig the services of match 
makers with occasional tips. Ho was 
immersed in bis studios. He was 
young, healthy and well off. And in 
tho “morn of youtlj — the unsunned 
freshness of Ids strengtli” he had no 
reason to feel a dispeptic’s dislike to 
the good things of life. So the months 
glided on. 


CHAPTER V. 


It was about this time that a now 
situation was created by a new tenant 
occupying the house next to Mahim 
Chandra’s. Tho house stood next to 
the room occupied by Brojendu, only 
two narrow verandas intervening 
between the two houses. The rooni 
oppesito to tho one occupied hy Brojen 
du was converted into the study of a 
serious young and modest maiden who 


was more charming than tliose giddy, 
flighty girls who hurry with tho beauty 
of butterflies from one object In 
another. Brojendu seldom looked 
that way. But when ho did she apj)oar' 
ed to him like the silver morn- as 
pure as beautiful. He hoard her recite 
the sonorous verse of Kalidasa i« a 
rich and melodious voice and read 
aloud tho lines of Tennyson — 
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“Woman is the lessor man, and all 
thy pasidons match’d witli mine, 
Are as moonlight unto sunlight, and 
As water unto wine.” 
And inspite of himself he often 
waited to catch her voice : How can a 
youngman of twenty help waiting for 
such a cliarming voice when there are 
stars in the sky and songs in the air P 
The maiden’s intoxication for her 
hooks attracted the attention and en- 
tliralled the imagination of the young 
nmii to whom she seemed to he the 
vision of his ideal, llroiendu’s ad- 
miration had nothing base in it and lie 
made no secret of it to his sister. 

But his words were reported to 
Mahim Chandra hy Surama and made 
grave, “It is not good” said lie. 

Surama asked her hushaiid, “Why 
— you look nervous ? What is the 
matter ?” 

“The proper medicine must bo 
applied before the disease hecoiues 
clironic.” 


Surama grew anxious at the enig- 
matic remarks of her husband and 
said, “What do you hint at ? What 
do you moan to do ?” 

Mahim Chandra laughed at her 
wife’s concern and said “Thu wings 
of a young man’s imagination must be 
clipped with the scissors of matrimony 
before it soars high. The chains of 
wedded love must 'prevent him from 
drifting from the moorings.” 

Surama smiled at his words 
and said, “Why are you so 
afraid f” 

“What else should I bo ? Brojeudu 
has reached that ago when a young 
man wants to love and to he loved. 
We must get him married.” 

“But he would not marry before the 
final examination is over.” 

“I’hat is near at baud. Now we 
must settle what to do in the mean 
time.” 

“Surama increased her lips to the 
match-makers. 


CUAPTEE VI. 


But the situation whicli had upset 
Mahim Chandra’s uquanimitv soon 
changed. The new tenant loft the next 
house as suddenly as ho had come to 
occupy it. He had lived in the house 
lor about three months and during tliat 
tiino had formed no friendship. So 


nobody was sorry at his departure. 
Only Brojendu felt a void — the sensa- 
tion of a want — the nature of which 
was not clear to him 

Fortunately liis examination was 
upon liim and he got busy with his 
studios. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


In tho mean time Mahim Chandra 
eeleoted a bride for his hrotherdn'law, 
saw the girl and asked his mother-in- 
law’s advice. 

Her reply was, "When you have 
chosen her — I can have no objection. 
I hope she comes of a respectable 
family. 

“Certainly — desirable in every 

respect” answered Mahim Chandra. 

When Brojeudu’s examination was 
over Mahim Chandra asked him to 
go and see the bride-elect for 
himself. 


“Have you turned mad ?” asked 
Brojendu. 

“Why ? There is nothing wrong 
in your doing so.” 

‘‘That I know. But is it not wasteful 
and ridiculous excess to gild refined 
gold or to paint the lily ? Your choice 
and mother’s decision must be final.” 

Brojendu married Roma.” 

The result of the examination was 
soon out. Brojendu had headed the list 
of successful candidates. Then he got 
a Government appointment at Rs 2.50 
a month. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


About six months after Brajeudu’s 
marriage Surama on the occasion of a 
visit to his'house told him — "You like 
ladies to acquire knowledge. Why not 
arrange to give your wife a liberal 
education ?* 

Brojendu said, ‘‘Who told you that 
I want ladies to become blue- 
stockings ?” 

"Then why did you admire the 
girl who occupied the next house for 
some time P” 

“Well, I found a young girl immer- 
sed in books and naturally praised lier 
zeal. But that does not mean that I 
want every girl to c^rry a learned 
lumber in her head.” 


Surama dropped the subject but on 
her return to Calcutta wrote to Roma 
advising lier to prosecute her studies. 

Brojendu felt ashamed wJiun 
Surama reminded her of his yearning 
after an impossible ideal, lie liad 
since to think that when home is the 
woman’s proper sphere it is not neces- 
sary that she should cultivate unproli- 
table acquaintance with the literatures 
of the world. Neither his mother nor 
his sister could be called bluu-sluuk- 
ings. But they were good housewives 
and good ladies— a force to reckon 
within the family — whoso ambition was 
doing good. But his endeavours to 
eradicate the old ideal only betrayed 
its existence. 
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OHAPTER IX. 


Roma’s conquest of her mother-in- 
law’s heart was eaidly accomplished. 
She was her constant companion. She 
helped her in her domestic duties and 
read to her the epics describing the 
deeds of gods and godlikemen. The 
relation of the two was a source of 
unalloyed joy to Brajendu. His lore 
for Roma and its reciprocation made 
Brojondu’s cup of happiness full to the 
brim. 

But Surama whenever she came to 
see them urged surama to acquire 


knowledge by a liberal education. Her 
mother once told her — "You see, 
Surama, half work of the house is done 
by Roma. Then she reads to me the 
epics. When will she read for herself ? 
Brojondu never has expressed a desire 
to see her better educated. 

Then Surama gave an account of 
the old affair — which resulted in the 
conversation between the husband and 
the wife — mentioned at the opening of 
our story. 


CHAPTER X 


That night Brojendu asked Roma, 
“When did you learn Sanskrit?” 

lloma smiled and said, “My sister- 
in-law told me that you loved a young 
girl who has your neighbour at 
Calcutta only because she studied hard. 
That made me attempt to attain your 
ideal.” 

Brojendu got a little nervous and 
said, “I never loved her.” 

Roma laughed aloud and said, 
“I do not mind your loving her. I 
will not get jealous till you love 
another.” 


Roma's words seemed like a riddle 
to Brojondu who stared at him. 

Then Roma said, “1 am that mai- 
den — your first lovei” 

“You t” exclaimed Brojendu. 

“Yes, my father taught me 
Sanskrit, Bengalee and EngUsh. When 
he was transferred* from Calcutta 
1 remained with my uncle at Calcutta 
and continued my studios. A case of 
smallpox in the house made us le.'tve 
our house for about three months 
when we were your neighbours.” 
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Tho whole situation became 
clear to Brojondu. lie laughed 
and said, “But then it seemed 
you were intoxicated with your 
studies ?” 

“Yes. But in you I liave found an 
intoxication compared with which tlie 
old intoxication seems as moonlight 
unto sunlight f* There was no mis- 


taking the old familiar rich and sono- 
rous voice. 

Brojondu asked, “You no longer 
long for books ? 

“No” replied Roma “I long for love.” 

She kissed her husinnd’s lips who 
kissed her back and said, "A darling 
is always better than a world of blue- 
stockings.” 


ABSENCE. 

Absent thou art — my life is bui. a gloom. 
All the beauty of nature doth nssumo 
A dreary look — that once made life gay, 

For thy beauteous presence is far, far away. 

fl 

In my heart t here reigius a ghost ly night, 

As of tho newmoou void of brigl)tl,v light, 
With no silvery moon to light nj) tlio dark, 
Por thy blushing face illumines not my arc. 


N. Narasinhamoorthi. 







What is Civilization ? 


What is (jivilizalioii * Is if railro «ls tt'li*- 
I'lapha, skvs(;rn|MM-s, and «hmmi phimhinji' ? 
Is it t.h«* roiujUt'Ht nf tin* air and of diseas*' ? 
Is it literature aial art, philns*>phy aiul 
rrU*^i*»n, th • sujHU’lativM* »*xivllence *if the few, 
nr the •'reatii'st ^*»4»d tif tite j^n^alest iniiiiher ? 

Ill the ■i*'*' <»f vast, material progress too 
nia ;y *d‘ ns are pmue t«» limit niir definitiiiii *if 
|•iviH3!ati^»n l)V the very prejinlices Imrii nf mir 
• evn ]>art.icuhir ly])e *)f the enlture. We 
AimM-h'.aus, i^H|H'cially, are ajit t*» ivsjard civi- 
li/at i4»n in terms nf niir mechaiii tie^ arhieve- 
ineiits and t.n hxik dnwii pityingly iVnin the 
illitinle <iF *nir progress t.i> the hackwardness nf 
"llu*r times and peoples. 'Pn-ilay this attitude 
is being challenged hy many writers, who hiil 
ns Io«ik to i»t.her cultures and see what we can 
I*'arii from them. In the orilliaiit. kaleul«»s- 
enpe .if history many diverse civilizations 
I'fve flashed and faded. According to these 
writors, osush one has contrihnfed smnething to 
fhe great wealth of culture of which we of 


to-day are the h«‘ir.s and b*moficiariea. In a 
series *if artich's, nf which the presemt ])a]:)er 
is the first, various aiitlmrs present to Forum 
readers what they consider the essentials of the 
cultures <»f th«»se other races, nations, and 
ejuK-hs which have done, nr which are d*»iiig 
their share towanl mouhliiig the wi»rld civi- 
lizatmn we may some day achieve. This first 
article, hy a well-known Ka.st Indian author, 
deal.s with the gi'l..s **f frnlia t** the world- 
stream of culture. 

• • « 

India'a Answer 

illy Dhaii ({opal Aliikerji^ 

• 

When I revisiti'd my country recently, after 
an absence *if nearly thirteen years, 1 found 
such a change in the unchanging Kast that it 
hurt and shocked my spirit. That India, like 
the Western world, would fall victim t*» the 
illuaion of Progress had never entered my 
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mind. So I was deeply iiainod tn see taxicAbs 
and Ford trucks in lar^e luinibers whero 1 
was used to seeing bullock-carts, horse drawn 
vehicles, and a few elephants. And how ugly 
and uiisuhstantial modern progress looks can 
be gaiigkMi by tlius picture : a second-hand 
truck standing near an elephant eighty \'ears 
old. Tn spite of its utter ugliness and ephe- 
meral nature, that symbol of Tnigresa — the 
truck — has run tlie pachvderm out of business, 
if not out of eNistenco. Little chiklreii, nowa- 
days, do not play Hati (elephant) as we usimI 
to. Instead they play Motor Cars. Iweii as a 
toy the elephant has had to lake its 
doptirture. 

Along with that sumptuous beast of burden 
something more valuable has departed .* oiir 
old unconsciousness of ourselves, and a great 
part of our poetic s]>eech. At present the 
Hindu youths an» extremely' conscious of their 
place in world-life and of the place ln<Ji:i in 
the community of nations. .About a quarter 
of a century ago nobody cand anything for 
such matter.s. Also a man was never afraid 
of insiccuracy in s[ieech as long as it was shot 
through and through with imagery anil 
color. 

One of the horrible examples of correct and 
iinpoctiic sjioccli to which I had to listen wjis in 
the company of an American writer who was 
visiting my country. He was eager to .study 
everything that savored of materia for his 
book on India in llevolt. There is no doubt 
that this American was suffering from wliat 
might be called a contribution com [ilex. Ife 
w;is pumping everybody about “Wliat has 
India contributed to /Science and Art V' “Since 
Rome has contributed Law and .liistiee,” t.hi<? 
lean, lanky, Komannosed, bine-eyed iitcufirv 
man averred “Hritain. Liberty, ami France, 
the French Revolution each one .»f them has 
jnstificrl her existence at ilu- liar of llisiorv. 
Now tell me what has India contributed ?*’ 


Mbdl, T, who believe that everything exists 
sim])ly because it has been horn, had no answer 
for him. So one rainy day he and T set out 
in quest of a monastery whore some young 
men from the Benares Hindu Univoraity 
were in the habit of meeting. A very quiet 
oltl holy man, who loved the young intellec- 
tuals, offered them his place and never 
minded their criticism of his religion. They 
all talked about one thing : namely, that Tndi:i 
has contributed so ma iiy things to the siiia 
ti^tal of world-culture. It was toward their 
little group that rainy afternoon that I piloted 
my friend. 

It is not easy to find one’s way about in 
Benares where streets are not named n»ir 
houses niimherod. Wo wandered about from 
lane to lane snaki g our way between palac«rs 
and hovels red, yellow, brown and white. 
Kvery now and then 1 asked a pa.ssi'r-bv. 
“Whore dwell the lotus feet of the lilossul 
Swami, whosi^ holiness like the fragrance nf 
flowers ha.s called out souls like the hofs ? I 
never translated that for my Ameiinm 
friend. 

At last, we reached the brown cottage of 
the Holy ona c»n the river hank. By nnw ii 
wa.s about half past three. F'orfiinatclv the 
sky has cleared considerably. The cloud 
cleansed, rjiin-swopt heavens, as we Say in "ur 
tongue, now gleamed like a [joacock’s throat. 
A pang of delight went through one on cinaiM^' 
11)1011 tlrose glittering spaces into which the 
turgid flanges [iliinged like tawny lions 
hunting down the emerald sIoih\s <»f thi? 
liiniaiayas. 

We stood on the granite from ))orch of tin* 
mnnasti*ry and looked to our rigid. : tniipk 
after temple and ghant after ghaut red, yell'O''. 
and brown, running along the river as tar 
the eye could si^e. 

Now it wa.s Into yet because the 
shono to witness their acts of piety -^troiip- 
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after troupe of pilgrims, dressed in cerise, gold, 
purple and green, began to go up and down the 
hard stone steps on the ghauts weaving auda- 
cious iiatterns of ravishing linos and colors. 
Those colors cnished and disapfioarod momen- 
tarily in the tawny (laiiges as the wearers 
took their dips. When each pilgrim rose to 
go the wet g»irb clung to his liody almost drip- 
ping with bluo, orange, (dive, amber and tur- 
((uoise. Hero was a woman who had already 
finished her bath and was walking away in 
wet cleaning cerisp dress ov(!r which she threw 
a blue Gashmir shawl as she vanished in a 
narrow lane of white houses. 

It Would have been wonderful to stand 
there forever and watch that pageant before us. 
ihit since we have come to discuss other 
matters, we went (o the ghaut, of the riioiiastery 
iHjar-by whence the noise of a s|)eech was 
reaching us. As we drew near to it, wc found 
that, owing to the rain, just one young white- 
robod oval-faced University don had couu; ii[) 
the river to preach at the Swami. The latter 
ail old man of five and sixty, was dressed in 
the orange yellow robe of a monk. His round 
and shaven face glowed with jierfect certainty. 
There was no room for doubt in those coal- 
lilack eyes, the prominent forcdiead, full lips, 
almost hard corner of the mouth and that 
pugnacious strong chin. Ho stpialtod cross- 
legged facing the [irofes-sor, who was saying, 
■‘India has been ruined hy religion. What she 
needs is Scientiiic iSkopticUin."’ 

-My American friend, wlit» had just sat 
down with me native- fash ion, seimi uiJ*>ii the? 
Iheine ore he had exchanged the usual civilities 
with the other two men. His blue eyes blow- 
ed with enthusiasm, as did liis cheeks with the 
beat ; they burnt like tw(» rijw cherries. 

\eH,” said he, “iScientific Skepticism, that 
is the contribution of Hliigland to this country 
of holy |)|(,]| religion.” Then beaming 


over us all, he added, **What do yon say to 

that r 

Well, the young don adjiistfai his gold- 
rimined spectacles, lookiid attentively at the 
Americ:in journalist’s face— then fired his 
verbal gun. “The contribution of Knghiiid 
to India's Scietiei; is a myth. Our Scientific 
Skepticism comes from Charbaka, Kapila, 
K.anada, and Aswa (Ihosha.” 

“All that is rJn*ek to m«,” admitted my 
friend with alacrity. “1 didn’t know your 
country had any science. Say, where do you 
get that information 

“My auth‘»rities,” answered the blinking 
])rolessor of physics, “arc Sanskrit, Latin, 
Arabic, and Persian texts.” 

Then followed a dithige of references com- 
pared to which the river at. our feet seemed 
a puddle. (.)h, thi^se scholars | He wiw so 
erudite th;it mo.si it was clear over our 
heads. However, there were scraps of infor- 
mation that oven wc cmild understand. Here 
are some of his remarks which he recited like 
a well-memorized ex|.)ert from a brief. M)' 
American friend took them d«»wn in shorthand. 

Indian scientific genius has been versatile. 
In mathematics the worli I is indebted to the 
Hindus for the symbols of number and the 
decimal system of U'-Uation. Proofs of this 
may be found in Asok’s inscriptions p256 i;.r.) 
and writings of Arv;ihhalta (\.u. 47(5 ', Hrahma* 
gupta v5t)i> — (hiOi, Hhaskaracharya i\.u. 1114). 

Leonardo of Pisa bnuight algebra to 
KurojK^ ir«>m Ilarbary. His work, Libber 
Abhaci, was a translation of Alnsa’s work on 
Algebra bivscd on Sanskrit Veejganita which 
was considerably in advance of the earlier 
work on the subject by the Greek Piophantus 
in as much as it contained both rational and 
irrational magnitudes. 

But as wc came to th»^ main t horoughfare 
we witnessed an elephant firoei?ssion that 
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surprised suid thrilled mo— as if the India of 
thirty years ago liad siiddoiily arisen from the 
grave. One of the siHfcttitors informed us that 
an «)ld-fashioned Rajah on his eightieth birth- 
day, had brought his son-in-law and sons w'ith 
him to do fitting homage in the aTitic|ue style 
to the Timeless Cod of Benares. The cornices 
of the houses on both sides of the road to Ten 
Stallions’ Sacrifice were crowded with 
])igeoiis, their throats gleaming in irre- 
descence. Below them, porticos and verandas, 
aglow with saffron sunlight, now glistcmed 
wnth the scarlet and ivory dresses of men and 
women who were watching the priHSession. 
Below, about forty elejihants, ca])arisoned 
with clothes of gold, passed on the muddy 
street. Elephant after elephant, swinging its 
trunk, ringing its silver bells moved like a 
bejewelled cathedral. From both sides of the 
street gaudir turbaned watchers ga/.ed at 
them with eyes full of wonder and amazement, 
then all vanished like an apparatioii. The sun 
had dropped like a plummet of gold in a 
black sea of silence. The streets were emptied 
of men, women and boasts : even tlio saci'ed 
bulls stop|)ed wandering about, driven by 
some instinct for sanctity. For this was the 
hour of evening silotico when men and women 
meditate on God. 

About the third evening from that day 
we went to call on the holy man again. Wc 
must have come earlier than we were ex|Nicted, 
for we found him still immerst^d in his prayers. 
It seemed hours that we waited, but In, with 
a sudden burst of .silver wings, the stars shone 
in the velvet sky. Then he ojAiiied his 030.4 
and said to us **1 am ghul voii liave uoriie. 
Welcome 

The chela brought a lighted lam[) from 
within the little house and placed it near the 
holy man on the por(;h. He disiipfioanMl 
within as he hail come softly like a |mnthor. 
The brass lamp cast its indifferent light on 
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the fjice of the holy man .‘is we weiic on question- 
ing him. After ti number of utterly un- 
important qnp.stions my friend siM>ke out 
idmost bluntly *‘I wjint you to tell mo all 
about India, about Benares. Everything that. 
3mu h:ive thought .‘iiid felt about y(uir 
ciuiiitry.” 

Here the holy man almost laughed aloud. 

* “AM right” concealed my frien<l “le.avc oiit 
such a liirge onlcr. Just talk of religion and 
Berijires.” 

“I shall he happy to ilrive joy by talking 
1)11 such a subject. You have selectiMl the 
most beloveil spot, to me for Benares is the 
epitome of India. And we kin»w, ‘What, is 
not in India exists nowhere else,” he ipioied. 
InsU'ad of the Ii>v(fly oUl msm, he seemed b) 
look like something sinister. Ho was so com- 
l^clling and strange. His voice grew low :ind 
full of dramatic paiises as he poured through 
it that secrets of hi • soul, fii the light of th.il 
lamp he somotimos lookiMi like a wolf s*»mi’- 
times like an old woman grown beyond 
sex : then on a sudden he radio teil a child-like 
beauty. It was all dm* to the uncertain light 
of that lam|>. He w.’is .s,iying, “A.s the eagle 
to its prey, so India proininces upon one's .soul. 

I am sure, no matter where yon go, in tin; 
end India will draw yon. I am i)ld, 1 travel 
very little now ; my feet flo not itch to cover 
distance any inorh. But oiic») I did travel far 
anil wide in search of (JimI. Xo place could 
hold me. Engl.-inil, America,- -none of them 
ciMild enchant me .-is this pl.-icei Now, aftisr 
yon go hence, some of these days you will 
l.‘« haunted by the image of this lainl and 
Ciilfeil by the croon of its deep mystery.” 

“Why ? How does it hapiiori 

“That no one c.*in tell. Except th;ii. Ih** 
subjective background of this liomelaiid of Ih'* 
sagos and God-niad men is longer than any- 
thing that I have soon. Here men hiive |»ier«M‘tl 
tho doe}K)st secrets of Tinm«)rtalitv. Here holy 
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men break into the infinite as a rhinoscerns 
through a thicket. Tn India or better still, in 
this city of Benares all the world is represen- 
ted. Here you find a Brahmin temple next 
do(>r to a Mohammedan most pie, and near 
that is Buddhist chapel. And not far from here 
is the place whore Buddha himself lived 
and taught. King Asoka planted a pillar, 
there on which are inscribed oblivion-defying 
words of brotherly love and tolerance. He 
was the only Km|)iu'or who tnrneii a whole 
rmpire into a missionary college of bn»therly 
love, })eace an<J tolerance. Here, on the bank 
ol' that river, Asoka prol)ably received his 
letters from on*! King Btolemy the ‘y.avaiia’ 
i Sanskrit for Lmian I. Here the pilgrim linen 
(■hwjing lived fourteen hnndread years ago.” 

Smldenly the holy man paused and cast 
a glance at the starry sky, *‘\Vhat is the use of 
fn^tting y*)u with history which is but time 
ilmt binds man. History is illushui, since time 
is a sleliision. This city of Benares is con- 
secrate* I t*» th*j Timeless 

The deveiopmeiil *)f mjilhematics in South 
111 lia siibsetpiont to the Pith century awaits 
tii;'ther research. 'rhere an? sev*'n C’hincw 
Iraiislations of Sanskrit mathematical and 
astronomical works which sh*»nM als** be 
looked int*>. 

It is in chemistry, h**wever, more than in 
:«iiy *»ther abstract science that the Hindus 
rnafle the greatest pr<»gress. The infliienc*! «»r 
Hindu Chemistry *ui the West was exerted 
Hinaigh the Arabs. They gave Arabic names 
such a>4 Algebra t*i Veejaganita, and Alchemy 
'•r (Chemistry t*> UaHayan:i. The West thinks 
dial the Arabs originated those science. Ho»v 
abysmal t The igiioranci! of the West is blacker 
I'kan midnight. Here are some other Arab 
iiaincs for Indian sciences. Siikkar f*»r Sar- 
^ara (sugar). The Saraconal chemist (lebir- 
‘'=imed (.Wbonate of Soda “Sagimen Vitri,” 


after the Hindu name Saji Matti : Kitab 
al-Fihrist by Xadim ( A.T). 9.50) mentions that 
Hindu medical works were translated into 
Arabic under the patronage of Caliphs from 
Mansur to Mamnn, Haji Khalifa also mentions 
‘IJHh century) what his ]iredecessors h.*id 
learned from the Hindus. 

Along with advance in the abstract sciences 
the Hindus made progress in technolo jy also. 
They have been mentioned in Herodotus as the 
golddiggitig ants end are reputed to have 
supplied the gohl to the Persian empire 
in the fifth century. The bars rif iron forged 
ill India in the fourth century are larger than 
any known u|) to the last century in any 
other part of the wv»rld. The Hindu developed 
t** ^lerfeotion the sirt of tern tiering steel. They 
used to atld the requisite quantity of carbon 
for t>roducing steel for surgical instruments of 
which V27 kinds were known. Saracens 
leariie*! the art of making “namasciis blades” 
from the Persians who again learned to make 
their ‘Mawabi-i-Hind” fr**m India. Indians 
were also famed for the .arts of bleaching, 
dyeing, ca]ico-]>rinting, ‘sinnin, soap-making, 
etc. I’liiiv mentions that the best kind *if 
gl.-iss f*»r III** manufactures *»f burning glasses 
came from India. The Cashmere shawl .and 
Dacca muslins were much prized by R*»man 
ladies. It is reeordeil that Kuto]h^ once ran 
sh<»rt *»f silver in paying for those Indian 
.articles. 

.VfU'r I hat deluge *»f inforniati*»ii had |H>ured 
upon us, my friend said. ‘I guess your scien- 
tific contribution is all right. But what else 
has India to *>fier ?” ^ 

“The other contributions of India's cultuiv 
are t*i<i well known” growled the scholar .at 
my friend “I shall not mention India’s un- 
surpassed Art, literature and Dr.ima. Bill 
all*»w mo to pint out the everyday things of 
*»nr country which .appared so vital and 
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Alluring to the semi-civilized West that they 
sent out Crusade after Crusjulo to gftin access 
to them. I’ut the Turks blocked them. Then 
.Kiiro|;o tried to find a aea-route to Iiidisi. 
C^hristopher Columbus and other huroiwaii 
explorers waiitrd not high philosophy nor 
religion ; it was the products of the weavers, 
carvers, and goldsmiths of India that they 
sought.’ 

After pausing a moment for breath he 
resumed dithvrMmbieally mixing up proverbs 
and ijiiotatioiis with his own words. 

“Then, as now. liulia wove fabrics whose 
enchantment had to bo described by such 
phrases as ‘evening aience,’ ‘morning dew,’ 
and ‘delight of dreams.’ In ivory they wrought 
such wonders of design that men in the ravish- 
ment of their spirit cried out, “Koyabat,” • 
what word can describe thi.s ? And the nio.st 
important (d‘ all the inducements that drew 
Columbus towards Tndia was gold. h\ tho.sij 
days India was fabuloiwly rich. ^VheIl |)oets 
wished to describe the acme of wealth in gold 
and jewels they pointed at India. Jt was for 
the ])liysical arts, crafts, and wi altli of our 
country that the Kuro|Kians sought for a wni- 
roiite, as before them have poured through the 
laud routes Greeks, Arabs, Persians, Tartars, 
Mongols, and Huns. 

’‘And in between th«ise hordes came somes 
men who wanted what even her own immensts 
physiciil treasures could not touch, Jndui’s 
spirituality. Then, as to-day, she gave birth 
to sages whost; holiness humbled tlie Mima- 
la^’as. Failion and Hueii Chawng endiiivd 
indescribable \vdrih and hardships when they 
travelled to reach India in nbu' to plnidor 
her (as she likes to be ])Iiiiidored t of her s[)iri- 
tual w'ealth.” 

The young scholar stop|»od. He took off 
his spectacles, and with the end of his IJi- 
turia (tunic or ch udder ) wlix^d the ])erspiratioii 


from his brow. As he breathed his sign of 
pleasure and the rest of us ours of relief, we 
noticed that the afternoon hml almost [tassed. 
Very few pilgrims were bathing in the river. 
The emharikments were deserted ; at their 
roots the river kept on cutting with its sharp 
tawny current. 

The Swami now rose to go, saying, “There 
is a man lying on his deathbed in thn villag«; 
of Saranath. 1 must go and relieve my chela 
who has been keeping watch over him all day. 
Its or:inge-3^cllow robe, rustled slightly as he 
vanished* against, that throbbing blue sky 
down the naul ti) the village. Now the boatmen 
were anchoring their boats near the monas- 
tery ghaut in order to bo ready for evcMiing 
[»rayer. Thi‘V enjoy tul |»raying by thi! .s;icred 
grounds of the monastery. Tt w;is a pity that 
the only man had to go to minister to the 
back. K<ir we had no chance to hear his side 
of the case. So, we, too, left the professor 
wlm was going in •pilto a liifforent dircctio!i. 

“Jbit, sir, what is it all about What 
diMis India stand for ?’* cried my Nordic 
friend. 

“Phy-sically sh^^ starid.s for three hundred 
million .souls and thirty centuries of medita- 
tion. What India .stands for is that religion 
mu.st jiermeate all life, be it birth, marriage, 
ileath, moiiasticism, theft, lu’ prostitution. 

“What a mixture indeed it is \ liai 
then the Infinite has room for all. If he is 
Infinite. He is inclusive, not oxc!u.sive. 
many rivers many Colors with their lieree, 
restless currents enter the sea and are l"St. 
under it.s steady emerald level, S(» are all 
things ; the silver wanderers, the stars, and 
the worm that eats the hearts of a ri.»se,— 
are in ‘Il’m. 

“It is that inchisiveiiess that disiiiguisher* 
our religious life. Children are tiJiught tlwif 
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creod from the (aiU, one of our scriptures : 
‘Whenever virtue is in dccjidence and vice is in 
ascendence, then Ood the Tiger of Silena^ is 
born in and among men to bring about, the 
kingdom of RighteousnesH.’ So a Hindu, from 
childhood on, can worship with eipial conse- 
cration the Cod in Christ or Rudd ha, or 
Mohammed or Zeroast<»r, and ‘Moses. •‘There 
is only one God,* it is His prophets who have 
given Him many names,” [M*oplo say here day 
in and day out. ‘Why «iuaiTel almut names 
when the One Name C:in end oiir misery i 
Let us find Him. Religion is realization and 
nut belief. You may believe what you like. 
Ibit He, your playmate, the Infinitrs will 
(*o!ne to play with you when your soul is 
realized. In this, our city of holiness, there is 
only one thing, namely each soul is asked 
Uealize God : le.ive the definitions of 

Him to the doctors, as we e.iat bones bi the 
dogs. The soul's thirst fnr ixn-fection cannot 
Uf assauagod by dry Iiones. Realisation is the 
chalice that holds the essence. So yoiir reli- 
gmii is not what yoii believe, hut lv»w far 
v.iii have lifted that chalice t.i your lips. If 
India has hold yojir interest, it is hecau#* 
everyone hero is the vicliin of the h.ihits i^f his 
ibrehearB (of these threi^ thonaand years 
‘Longing for God.’ I^vervthing yon st»e is 
Irving to utter that which you cannot sw 
“If this land has anything t<» tell you, it is 
this; All religions lead to the same God, if 
ytai pi;icti 80 their golden rules and do not 
driig yourself with their rea|ioctive thoidogies. 
'I’he test of the perfection in a man is how 
much be approximates to the all-inclusive 
Clonacionsness of the Infinite God. And the 
only way to teach tho truth of anything 
ni'>ral or religious is to live it so that the truth 
"ill shine without the s|iokeii word — through 
vyes, mouth nostrils, hearing, hands aiul feet i>f 
da* Iwliever.’ Once you trap the fierce Secret 


of the [Jni verse with tho thongs of your reali- 
zation, you will be able to lu)ld the ocean in a 
thimble or take the infinite, starshot sky 
and put it on yourself for a maiitle.” 

Here tho holy man's disciple brought us 
sweetmeats to eut end Ii<|uid sherbet to drink. 
Both my .Amoricjin friend and 1 did not like 
this interruption. Ruf the holy man 
remarkeil : 

“All interruptinns come fri»m Heaven. Had 
I s|ioken another wnrd more 1 would have 
s[H>ken of things larger than my realization. 
HiMven s!ih»|mm 1 me with sweetmeats ere 1 did 
s**.*’ 

That remark [muzzled us. We asked him 
t.<i enlighten us mi that [Nunt. He vouchsafed 
us only a slight quotation from the jioet. ‘‘O 
singer, let not. your art h»* greater than juire 
Truth.'’ 

Tho next clay, that energetic American 
writer left Benares in (piest »>f some new 
material for his h«)ok. When I told the holy 
man i»f his departure, he commended thus : 
“Kiiergy is gocul. But tho real energy that 
achieves all lies not in movement, but in 
Repose, as the (Tpanishads reiterate : Then 
by lying still y«»u shall be prestuit everywhere. 
Stiller than the hills hut swifter than the 
swiftest flight t>f man’s mind.” 

Kora while that man •»f God sat silent, 
like a rock. I glanced at the river below, 
hioking much lc?ss muddy this afternoon than 
on the preceeding days of rain and storm. 
Boats with their green-printed sides ploughed 
its current. Gue 'W two vcigis sat lost in 
moditatii'ii on the de.serted *tepa of the ghaiite. 
At this spectacle of Benare.s I was impelled 
from within to ask the holy only af|uestion. I 
said “What is the ossoiico of India ? You, 
who have wandered through every province 
.and visitcnl all the shrines are the one cpia- 
lified to siieak of it. Of what does it c-nsist 
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He quietly p;iized into my eyes for a few 
moments, then looked away at the (hiiip;es 
where the first flush of sunset gold burnt 
in sombre grandeur. Ho spoke slowly and 
almost in a whisper as if to )iLnis4>lf. 

“The essence of India ? It is like a musical 
instrument. You strike it. It gives out seven 
distinct sounds. But they have intervals. 
Between those sound.s and interval it holds 
abysses of harmony and silence. .Ml ciiiilnj- 
lied yet uiirepressed. 

“India :it the core is musical instrument. 
Her seven notes are the siwon world -religions 
and their intc^rvals nn^ the sagt\s meditating #»r 
aiticulating the Silence.” 

:‘Whv do you say seven world-religions in 
India. I thought we produced only two : 
Brahmanism and Buddhism.” 

•Must the. same, my son, the siwen religions 
of the world are adequately re]»resent.ed here. 
1 have .seen and talkisl to their doctors ;iiid 
teachers if yon beg and wander through India, 
as I did, you can’t help finding them all. For 
instiUice, do you know that we have more than 
a million Christians in the south who became 
Christian long before Buro[)e ? in Malabar 
iSouthren India) there is a Church which was 
founded in the first century by St. Thonuw, 
the apostle who doubted. In those snuthi^rn 
churches our Christians practise rites older 
than the Church of Home or Byz.aritium. And 
they have kept it up these nineteen hundred 
years untrammelled ami scathelctss. 

“The onl}' Zoroastrians in the W»'rhl you 
will find, not in Persia, the cradle of Zoroas- 
trianism; but in India | Ai»o, though n it of 
Indian res^ent, has India Mohammedan-s in 
the world. There are Jews here whost^ 
ancestors ran away from the cruel t of Chin 
stendom in search of fieace and asylum. India 
received them and has loved them nearly 


a thousand years. What is the u.so of telling 
yon more of such facts ? 

“If you go among the ^niople of this land 
with a hogging howl between your hands and 
a blessing on your lips, you will find aiiothtu' 
country quite difierent from wh;it you idiservit 
from a train window or a motor car. Indie 
is ton big to have ;iny room for bigotry, hate, 
criticism, and intiilerarice. Throughout the 
;iges we Hindus have rectuved and loved who- 
ever came li> live auumg us. We never 
|M*rsecuted thmn f<>r their religion, nor scorned 
their pmphots. Wi' gave thoir hi»ly hook, 
liiiid thiMi* Teacher the same re.s|N^ct as we 
yield to Buddha, Ham, Vishnu and tin* 
creators f»f the \'edas ami the Iqiaiiishads. 

^•No pnqjhet, no matter wliat his religion, 
w'as stoned to death liy a Hindu. \o Himln 
|)oct ha.s been allowe<l to die of negleft, or 
starvation. Hi*re no |)n phet, imr a single poet 
ha.s been denied his due of praise, ble.s.siMgs, 
and love. 

How can you starve :i poet when vair 
scripture names (Jo»l — the Su)»re.me Singer ■ 
We hav«? lc»ved and revoreiieed pi»ids, prophi'K 
.scientists and artists as the torch-bearers fr»in 
‘The House of Song’ I Kternity *■ 

“The two things that the West will 
well to .study in India is iiicliisiverie.ss >•! 
mind, heart and soul. Hesjiect for all raei-s 
and all truths, and realization of that iiiwanl 
H(q)osi! which iichioves more than any move- 
ment.. What that nq»os(! has done f<»r India 
can be gang(?d by the fact that she has sur- 
vived four th<uisami years and more of eveFils 
and experiences without losing her be.iring 
on the Truth ; she hfis put her eniph;wis on 
the Soul, as she has monsiircd at hmn;>n 
iichievements by the standard of spiritu.ility* 
It is not gO(Kl enough to bo prosiiereiis ;iiid 
have every member of a comniiinity weII-<o-<i". 
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A community must [troduce its holy man if 
it wishes to win the freedom of the city of Qod. 
lilven in these dogeiieratu days of fiidia she hsis 
not failed at her central task. Behold she has 
given birth to Gandhi. Having lit that 
candle at the alti^r of humanity she can well 
afford to bo spoiled another thousand years.” 


Hero the holy man stopped. After the 
insignificant paus(}, pointing at the evening 
gloom gathering over the river end the cit}', 
he said, “The beacon of the day is blown out. 
•Silenoe is falling. Will you meditate with 
me till the sters are lit ?” 

“THK FOHUM” 
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BY a. N. ftUHA B. Sc. (Oali.) 

CHAPTER XVI. 

ELSIE WRITES A SCENARIO. 


Next morning, broken-hearted and 
pmiuiless ; Elsie went to the studio as 
usual. She spent a nickel for car fare, 
leaving her only ten cont« in her 
pocket. She must get work to-day, 
otherwise she would liave to suffer for 
food. Starvation is a monster ; little 
does he care how beautiful or talented 
one may bo— his solo object is to 
drive mankind mad with hunger. 
Elsie longed for a good meal, some- 
thing she had not enjoyed in two 
days, but she saw no prospect of 
obtaining it, unless, indeed, she could 
succeed in obtaining a job in which 
she would have to go on location. It 
is customary with the companies to 
provide their actors and actresses 
with lunch when they aro taken out- 
dde of the studio. Work was very 
scarce in the studios that time of the 
year. No feature pictures, in which 
large numbers of extras were being 
used, were bdng filmed. Even if she 
secured a job, that would not help her 
for the day because most of the com- 


panies do not jtay on the same day 
in wliich the work is done. Different 
companies have different systems of 
payment. Some companies pay the 
day after work is done, a few iiay tlie 
same day while some i>ay twice and 
some only once a week. Elsie had no 
idea wliore she would strike a job, if 
at al). Howevor, siie wont to tlie 
studio with hope in tier heart. Like 
almost everyone else, she lived on hope 
for without hope men would indeed i)o 
lost. She had come to TiOS Angeles 
with the great hope of becomii g a 
moving picture star and that ambit ion 
liad not yet entirely vanished. Site 
still hoped. She did not know what 
was going to be the fate of her picture. 
So far she liad hoard only that it liad 
been praised. She had heard that 
everyone in the picture had done well, 
excepting herself | If it did not soli 
it would bo only on account of her 
own inability as an actress — at leasts 
so Degal had said. However, she 
still hoped on. What else could she 
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hAre done f The idea of suiddo oropt seTeuty-llTe thousand for the nogaliTe, 
like a serpent into her mind but she right here in Los Angeles but ho 
was too sane to entertain it for more expects to get more for it in New York.” 


than a moment. Who could tell 
what was going to be in her fate? 
She had no friends but she was still 
strong and healthy and accustomed to 
liard work. Shu would win yet ( 

First she went to the Lasky studio 
and saw the employment agent. She 
received the same old answer, “Nothing 
doing to-day — wo aren’t using any 
extras.” She hurried on to another 
studio, recoiving the same answer as 
before. She went on to another plant 
and got the same answer to her 
inquiry about work. In this manner 
she visited several studios, uvury- 
whore meeting with disappointment, 
finally she came to the Fine Arts 
where she found Gleo seated, as usual, 
with a crowd of girls on a bench near 
the employment ollice. She was 
hungry and had walked a long dis- 
tance, wliich also made her very tired. 
Her face was drawn and almost blood- 
less and this was quickly noticed by 
Uie girls. 

“Oh, why, Elsie, do you look so 
iMile P Gome sit down j” said Gleo. 

“Oh, 1 walked down from Jjasky’s” 
she replied, listlessly, “Nothing do- 
ing there to-day, as usual.” 

‘'Lid you see Legal ?” 

“Yes— -I usually do.” 

“Then you know that the picture is 
a great success. He is going to send it 
I'O Now York. They offered him 


“Wliy, he told me fifty thousand i” 
exclaimed Elsie. 

“Well, ho told mo seventy-five. But 
we do’ut care what he was offered here, 
he will do better in New York. It’s a 
great success— that’s the main point.” 

‘‘I am sorry,” she answered, “but I 
cannot think of the picture now. 1 
must think of my xwesent condition. 
Is there anything doing hero 7 ” 

“No, notliing'much. Out of twenty 
directors, only five are working and 
they are all taking small stuff.” 

“There’s nothing doing hero, either, 
then ? I simiAy must get a 30 b j” 

“Well, for mo, I don’t care to work 
as an extra any more. 1 intend to 
wait until our jncture is released. 
Legal said my actions are great. 
When our jnctiire is released 1 .won’t 
have to go to these people. They will 
come to mo and offer me a salary 
worth while.” 

“Well. Gleo, 1 don’t mind telling 
you that L am fiat broke. I have only 
ton cents in this world and that must 
go for a bite to eat. Lo you think I 
can dream of my future under such 
circumstances r” 

“Oh, Elsie, you lotik as if you were 
going to faint 1 You must bo awfully 
hungry i Gome on, let’s go and oat i” 

At these words Elsie was so morti- 
fied with shame and the feeling of 
inferiority that she began to cry like a 
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child. Like a beggar she had been 
offered food as bIio used to offer it. t,() 
the deserving po(?r in the old village 
of Brownsville. Now slie lierseU* was 
an object of pity and charity. 

“Elsie, don’t cry i This isn’t any- 
thing new— this is the way the world 
goes. You are not tlie only one who 
suffers. Accept this offer Some day 
you may be in position to rei.urn iht5 
kindness. Go to dinner witli me ; 
that will bring you sirengtii hack. 
Without strength you will be able to 
do nothin g.'* 

Oleo was deeply touched at tbe 
ontcome of her appeal. Vain and 
passionate she was, but not heartless. 
She understood the feeling in Klsie’s 
mind so she added with true synii)athy, 
“Dear girlie, don’t cry , 1 didn’t 

mean anything wrong. 1 only offer 
this as a sister. Please think of nui as 
your sister i Believe me your friend i. 
We have worked long euougli to- 
gether to have that claim on e;ich 
other.” 

“Oh, Oleo, I didn’t lake it in that 
way, at all— really 1 didn’t! I know you 
are ray friend i” Slie burst into tears. 

“Elsie, calm yourself,” said Oleo 
very gently, “Everything will be all 
right. Don’t sob, like (hat i You are 
only making yourself weaker. (Jojjie, 
let’s go and eat. I^’orget all those 
things, please ]” Oleo pulled her toward 
the cafeteria, where they ate and spoke 
of their future. Mr. Duncan of the 
scenario department came with a tray, 


loaded witii food, and seated himself 
near them. Oleo was well known at the 
studio and knew Mr. Duncan very 
well. 

“Hello, Mr. Duncau, how are 
you f 

“Very well, thank you. How’s the 
the girl 

“Oil, so — so. 

“I heard you havi». started a com 
pauy of \our own ?” 

“Yes, we did and have already 
(iiiished n diimh drajiia. We are now 
waiting for relea.so.’’ 

“Is that so ? (lood for you (” 

. • 

“I’his is onr leading woman- Miss 
8miib. 1 must introduce you hoth 
pro])erly ; Mr. Duncan of the scenario 
department. Miss Sinilh, Mr. Duncan, 
meel Miss Smith ” 

“'V ery glad to meet you,” inecliani- 
cally repealed both Elsie and Mr. 
Duncan. 

“Are \oii closely associated with 
the scenario department. Mr. Duncau f*' 
asked Elsie. 

“Well, I am employed tliore. ' 

“What kind of scenarios are \ou 

“We use everything, ma every- 
thing that looks like a story.” 

“Do you write all your own sceii'V 
rios or do you sometimes hiiy from 
outside writers ?” 

“Very often w'e buy, if the stuff 
wortli while. Only yesterday I hougt*^ 
a scenario from a friend of mine, p i.'^ 
iiig him a very good price for it.” 
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*Ml()\v do you t)uy thoin 
“Wo pay acoordiriy to iiiorit.” 

“I don’t iiJCiin that. 1. ivioan, what 
form do you want ycuir slorios in ? Do 
you want, roj^ular btory lorm, hliort 
Kynopbis or ilio oiitiro continuity V** 
“Well, ^ojuTally wo writo our own 
continuity because an outsider doosn'l 
know our re<iirojnonts. AVo pro Ter the 
story, writtou elaboralely, y;ivin:; 
practically all the scenes and actions— 
it makes it easier lor us to write 
continuity.” 

‘ I have a few ideas which I ’‘hink 
worth while and 1 would like to make 
a scenario out of tlmjii. Do you think 
llioro would he a chance lor me r” 

do not know, madam, ll is 
railier hard to sell scenarios jiowadays 
too much competition.’' 

‘ Well, w hat would you advise f 
Shall 1 try V” 

“Oil, yes, write it i Unless we see 
tile idea, however, it is hard to s:i.\ 
whether we could use any part ol your 
work. Wha; i^ \our plot V" 

“Well, 1 have a railier -ood jiloi in 
Mexican atmosphere and I believe ii 
would make a nice little live-reel 
drama.” 

“Very ^ood hul reniemhcr, wiicii 
you write anythin” in loreign atmos- 
phere be sure lo ^ivo e cTodit to ilie 
Anicricaub.'* 

“What do you mean by that ?” 

I mean that you must make the 
iVmerican a hero and show the darkest 
«hle of the foreiKimr. h'or instance. 


the foreigner steals an American girl 
and tries to reduce her but the brave 
girl keeps herself out of the scoundrel’s 
reach until an American rescues her 
and kills the “brute.” You got me >” 

■*Yes. L know what you mean hul 
why should we show only the dark 
side of ihe foreigner >” 

“To prove the bravery and good 
eliaracler of the Americans.” 

“1 donT think that proves our 
greatness.” 

“AVhy not 

“Because we fail te recogui/e the 
grcaliiess of others. How can we see 
our own greatness if we fail lo see the 
nobilily of otlier people f (Treatness is 
greatness, no matter what individual 
or naiion possesses it.” 

“Just what do you mean. Miss 
Smith ?'* 

‘1 mean that there is some great- 
ness in the people of oilier nations. 
Every one has iiis points of true nobi- 
lity. If we cannol appreciate llieni it 
is impossible to appreciate our own 
goodness. Jloreuver. to compare our- 
selves with the lower types of other 
nations does not show our heroism or 
greatness. Comparisons must be made 
with our equals or with those wiio 
possesses noble qualVties- then w e can 
belter show our own superiority.” 

“My dear Madam, our companies 
are organi/ed to make money, not to 
preach or to educate the public. The 
public doesn’t want to he educated." 
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“I do not helitivo that the public is 
so self-conceited. The people will 
surely apprechite the good of others if 
they expect to be appreciated in 
turn.’" 

“I have told you tlie policy of our 
corupany. We have found out that 
to be the easiest way to gel the best 
returns from our pictures.” 

“But if you would try the other 
way you iiiight get better returns. 
The managers of tliese companies too 
often take the people as thoughtless 
fools, but it is a mistake. The people 
C£in appreciate the good things as well 
as the managers can. 'riie greatness 
of a nation depends upon the breadth 
of ils vision and the tolerance of its 
attitude toward other peoples. I 
believe our nation is as great as any, 
and perhaps greater, but by spreading 
the idea that we are tlie ‘greatest’ we 
are making the people self-conceited 
which is the greatest drawback for 
any nation as well as for an indivi- 
dual.’" 

“Well your idea may bo right 
from an ethiciil standpoint, hut our 
standpoint is not ethical, it is commer- 
cial. We are working for this com- 
pany and so long as we are iden tilled 
with it we must <lo as the company 
bidfii us. Perhaps it would be better 
for you to try to write a drama in the 
American atmosphere.’" 

“I think so, too,", acquiesced the 
wise Oloo. 


‘ What sort of a drama would be 
appreciated P” asked Elsie. 

“Oh, write soinetliing with blood 
and thunder and thrills all through it 
but give us happy endings, always.” 

“If the company wants that 1 will 
try to do it ; but I do not think it is 
always true to life to have a happy 
ending,” argued Elsie. 

“Our people do not want tragedy.” 

“Perhaps not. I siipjiose they do 
want blod and thunder stories, but 
they need not necessarily be tragic, 
ril try to get a bunch of thrills in my 
story, anyway.” 

“Very g(»i)d, girlie | Well, it's 
time for me to go. 1 have enjojed 
your eouversation very inueli. Bring 
vour slorv to me whenever it."s rea<ly. 
I will see what I can do for you.” 

“1 would be very glad if you could 

see vour wav to buv a scenario from 

• » . 

her,” smiled Oleo. 

“1 will try” be answered, “but * 
afu not authorized to buy a scenario 
unless a ))articular brand of story is 
called for. Good bye for the preseiii*, 
ladies. Good luck to vou both."’ 

j)uncau duparlutl, leaviii;' tlioit at 
tliu table. 

“Elsie,” said Oleo, “dou’t lose tins 
o 2 )por*oiiit.y. Your sceuario may bo 
acceijtod. Try it, anyway [” 

"Sure I will, Oloo, but how am I 
»oing to live those few days ? It will 
take four or live days write tlio 
scenario and oven if tlioy buy it it 
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may toku a weok for tiiom to decide. 
What shall I do in the meantime 
“Elsie, if you don't mind, accept a 
little loan from mo. I offer this as your 
friend and sister. Pay me hack any 
time you can. In the meantime, 
try to get a job somewhere hui cut out 
the studios. It is very dull all over 
now and it's going to stay dull fo 
sometime. If you find any work, work 
day times and write your scenario at 
niglit, It wont be long until we all 
have plenty of money. Our picture 
will soon be sold. Here is live dollars. 
Whenever you ne 'd more don’t hesitfite 
to call on me. Don’t go without eat- 
ing.” 

“Clco, 1 cannot find words to ex- 
press my gratitude to you i” Elsie’s 
eyes filled with tears, 

‘‘Don’t mention it. Elsie i I guess 
I will go homo. Where are you 
going 

‘I’m going home, too.” 

“All right, (irood bye, Elsie dear. 
Don't forget to call me up once in a 
while.” 

“Surely not Cleo i (lood bye i” 

On the way home Elsie siaried to 
Hunk of a theme for her scenerio. She 
'bought and thought hut nothing 
Worth while came to her mind. On 
Ibe street the newsboys were shouting, 
“Kxtra, extra [ Big apart ineiit house 
>n order i Bead all about it f* She 
iinught a paper and read the details 
‘'i the crime. “My God i” she ex- 


claimed to herself, ‘this will make a 
great scenario i" 

Beaching home Elsie went to the 
table with paper and pencil and 
busied herself in framing up the story. 
She wrote a page and read it over. It 
sounded good. She wrote another page 
and read tliem both over. It sounded 
better than over. She continued to 
write until she got tired. This time 
she was not writing for pleasure, 
neither with the idea of acquiring 
fame. Slie was working to meet the 
bread and butter problem. 

The next morning Elsie’s thought 
was to finish the story hut on second 
thought she said to herself, “No, I can- 
not do it— I must find a job | I must 
not allow good Cleo t«> support nio 
long.’ She went out and bought a Eos 
Angeles morning paper and went 
through the want advertisemeuts. She 
jotted down the addresses of several 
employment oilices and started in search 
of work. Walking into one of the 
emjdoyment oilices she asked for a job, 
like one uiuiceustomed to seeking work 
from such a source. 

*‘Wha1 sori of a job do you want ?’’ 
asked I he employment agent. 

“Anything you can give me.’* 

‘ Have you had any experience in 
housework ?” 

“1 can cook, wash dishes, sweep 
and do washing. In fact, I can do 
any kind of housework,” she replied. 

“But what about your experience ? 
Where was the last place you worked ?” 
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“1 liavo novor worked for anybody 
})ut I lijive done all this work at nry 
home on the farm.” 

“Well, madam, I Jiave a f4>vv calls 
for experienced kitchen luilp and lor 
general housework, but— 

“Well, w'hy don’t, you give me 
something to do 

“Because they want experienced 
help. You have bad no experiencis ” 

“I have done all this work at my 
home.” 

'‘That will not do. 1 can't scmd 
you. If I ever liave a call bir your 
kind I will remember you. Come 
back in the morning. You might lind 
something.” 

She went from lliere to other 
employment oillcos but met with the 
same resjamses to her in<[uiry f4)r 
work. Then she remen>b(5red the 
advice of the old woman whom site 
met on the tirst day of her st udi<i expe- 
rionce : “Kever admit that you have 
had no experience when you go to avsk 
for work.” “1 will remember that 
when 1 go again to look lor work,” 
thought Elsie, “otherwise I will never 
get a job.” 

She went homo and began » work 
on her story. In the evening slie called 
up Gleo, according as ])romise, and told 
her about the*' rcsA*?t. ol' b.er job- 
hunting. 

“Don’t worry little girl ; you will 
find something to do yet,” came the 
soothing voice of Cleo. “Have you 
started the scenario yet. V' 


“Oh, yes, pretty nearly finished 
with it ! 1 have only a little work loft 

to do on it.” 

“That’s good. I guess you’ll find 
time to finish it tonight.” 

'‘Oh. sure [ 1 will take it to the. 

studio to-morrow.” 

"Kino, girlie ( Say, if you are 
not doing anything, run down to my 
apartment. I’m alone and feeling 
bonic sick.” 

“All right, Gleo, IMl be down 
right, away and stay with you awhile. 
Tm tired now, mysoH, and I’ll finish 
mv tttorv lonigiit." 

She woiO to (31eo’s apart moiil. Glo.o 
was aloiu; and was smoking. Slu 
otfered Klsie a (.‘Igarelle hut. it wmn 
refused. 

"Now. I'llsie * ]»leaded her coir- 
patiion, "w hat's I Ini harm in smoking 
If a man has tliat. privilege wi»,\ 
siiouldn’l vw)iiien have the sann; 
riirhi, r Kverybody «»ughl to have 
freedom in these lit.l.le matters.” 

*'1 have no projiidiee against it. 
Cleo I .simply doti't eujoy it ” 

“YouMI soon get used to it.’' 

"I don’t, think 1 oug i to, (.51et», 
because I (rannol secure even n',' 
meals. Why should I create am»tijer 
appcaile ■/” 

Thenj was a knock at the d‘“»f. 
Oloo arose quickly, went to the d«< ‘<', 
opened it and ushered in Dcgal. 

“See who’s come. Elsie | 1 * 

expecting yon to-night, Ed f’ 
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“Oh, so Elsie is here, too i. Well, 
thie is quite a surprise t 1 never 
thought of seeing you here. Ilow is 
everything with you any way f ’ 

“Everything is just splendid, Mr. 
Degal. I am living on my friend’s 
charity,” reidied Elsie, in an outburst 
of gratitude. 

Degal did not reply. Me was 
vexed to hear this. “ rhis dirt y Cleo 
is doing charitable work oli,” he 
I bought. “Slie must cut that out, 
ntherwise, Klsie will never come to ask 
my lielp.” Then aloud, he said, 
"That's very good of Cleo. I wi.sh 
>he would help me out a litt le.” 

'•Don’t call it charity, Klsie. Tliat 
liurts me. Call it friendly assistance.” 

‘'Very well, if you wish it that 
way,” said Elsie. “I must go now ; 

I have to linish that scenario." 

"What’s tJie hurry V Wait \ Can't 
you over understand that. T like your 
c'oinpany >” said Degal, appearing, 
asid really feeling, some what 
peeved. 

“Mr. Degal.” she replied, almost 
coldly, “1 have something to do.” 

‘Saying good night, she left the 
room. 

"She’s getting worse every day 
*>Ha])ped Degal. 

"CircuuAstanees made her so,” 
■■q»o\ogized Cleo. 

“Don’t blame circumstances- she 
•"•ule her circumstances willingly." 

"Well, .1 don’t know.” 

You are giving her money, I see. 


Ot‘ course that’s not rny business hut I 
think you could make better use of 
your money. Tf you must play lady 
bountiful, why don't you give your 
money to more deserviug i)e()ple 

"I could not stand her dry melan- 
cholly face,” said Cleo. ‘ T may he in 
the same condition one of these days- 
who knows ?'" 

“A smart girl you will never 
be in that eonditi t slie was lialf 

as smart as you are she ccuild live 
like a queen and you know it. T 
offered her money but the \ixeii 
refused it [ She is Hellishly vain i” 

“Yes, 1 know she is a little vain 
and frmlisli as i.s always the case with 
a girl of her class.” 

“I believe she came here to ask for 
more money.” 

“Oh. no, I asksd her to come. T. 
was lonesome and wanted com])any.” 

“I shouldn’t tiuuk she'd he nuieb 
company for you. Why doi/t you call 
me i p 

l(»ld me not to call at your 

home.’' 

**Y'ou birt I did — 1 forget i My wife 
is making it liell for me. I'm going 
to get rid of her, and I’m going to do 
it damned .soon." 

"Well, I should think you would [ 
I enjoy your company Vo much, Kd i” 

“Cleo, you are the sweetest womai. 
I ever met i” 

'‘Oh, Kd, how terrible it is to g<. 
through life alone | And especially t<* 
be at borne at night alone 
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“It it) indeed, Oleo, — and to be with 
my wife is worse than to be alone ( 
In this beautiful, warm weather, when 
all nature is alive and athrill with joy, 
it is hard to liavo to sit gloomily, with 
no companion to cheer one i” 

"Edward, you fully understand 
human nature — as no other person I 
have ever seen understands. That is 
why I like you so well i” 

“Oleo, Oleo, s»iy you love mo i Say 
it, say it, Oleo |” 

He went closer to her and they were 
soon locked in a passionate embrace. 

Tliat night Elsie finished her sce- 
nario and read it all over to lierself. 
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It was very satisfactory to her. It 
seemed very plaunble and far more 
interesting than most of the stories she 
bad seen portrayed on the screen. 
Next morning she went to the studio 
and lianded the script to Duncan who 
promised to lot her know within a week 
or so whether or not she had turned in 
“a winner.” 

"1*11 lot you know by mail. Miss 
Smith,” said Duncan, "so you needn't 
botlier to cornu to the studio any 
more.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Duncan,” shu 
replied and wcjit away with a new 
ho]>e in her heart. 
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Seeing Hmerica from The Kitchen 

liy 

n (jcriiKiii I loiisc-Scrvcint. 


(Tln» (ioriii.-in ^rirl who wrot.** this sirtirh* 
!s ii of tho nonicstic Sfience School 

ill Posl.-ul.-iin, Jind \v;is for M tiiiio :i k-achor «»f‘ 
•Iniiu-st.ic s<*ii*ri<*o at Nii*Mhini(-iin tlu-Weser. 
She is a sabbatiral yi-ar— nr rathnr lun 
veai-s — to acfjiiiiv a nrst-iiaial l<nnwJe«li(e nf‘ 
of (Iniiiestie servio** in tin* Dmlnd 

Slates,) 

A eonk’s vnoatinfi in ilm TniltMl States ix 
jiivsmiiali!y imt mueh |ileas!inler than in 
(leriuany, in spite nf ilu.! pay ami tin* 

limn* (Mini tf III able rnmn and (he private hath 
lii.ii shn nijiv enjoy in ^ineriea. At the 
niilset, of course, it is a thrilling experieiiiv 
♦ > cross the ocean to the New World, full of 
"iriosity as to what the advenlnn* will brinij; 
hut. when I found myself actually apjiroaching 
Ni'w York, that metropolitan Switzerland of 
>k\s(rraper.s, my thoughts dwelt with some 
Nvpidaliion on ni\’ d« fec’livi* Knglish and niy 
is^iiorance of American cooking. Yet even at 
■'iiiinous Ellis Island they are courteous to 
"“iiieii. The examiner smiled and passed 
A clergyman from an immigrant mission, 
whom I had written in lulvaiice, met me 
took mo to girls* home in the city. 

Naturally I did not wait a minute to get 
on the Rtrocts and see what this Now 
Olid was like. I was rejoiced to see the 
II' '“'^^i^’cent fruits and vegetables displayed in 
show-windows — immense grapefruits, 

bananas, and oranges. /\l- 


tbnugh the American lailies I passed were 
wearing tors, ! fi-li ; s if 1 had reached the 
edge of the trnpies. And the fish sliop.s were 
(Mpially Intere.slihg What an abundance of 
all kinds ot fish — (ly-tcrs, elaiii.s, lobsters, 
crabs, arnl snails ! ]i deed, my first impre- 
s.xion nt America wa^* nf a land of unbounded 
culinary po.ssibilities. Hut .should I be espial 
to dealing with them ' T thought the best 
inve.stmont I could make at first would he an 
American cooklmok. and I bought tin' thick- 
c.st one I could find. Itpnned n.seh'ss in my 
case, hut it was at least a comfort to have it 
in niy posse.ssion. 

Next morning I wont to an employmeiiL 
agency. 'Several ladies and young ladies 
pounced upon me, apparently hapjiy to have 
found some one with absulutely, no American 
experience. They surprised me with the 
informarioii that a charming young woman 
was jii.st then iinpiirir.g for precisely .‘^ncli a 
girl as I wa.s. They informod the huly that 
I .<^poke oxeollent Knglish. and that she ought 
to lake me hi-eause I was ‘intelligent,’ 'riial 
wa.s a second Mil pri.Ne, for a (ieinniii lady by 

whom I once had the misforinne to bo em- 

■ 

ployed used to din into my eai*s that the 
stupidest cooks were the host. Apparently 
this opinion does not pre\ail in the ITiiud 
States. 

I giiesstal at the tiim' that the lady in 
question probably found it difiicnit to keep 
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servants in the lonely suburb where she lived, 
at d for that reason she might be anxious to 
have an intelligent, person around the house. 
In any case, I cheerfully accepted the position. 
But I was detennined to sell my services as 
dearly as possible, and when asked my price 
promptly n.arned Lius maxiuin of eighty dollars. 
The people at the office protested and atlviscd 
me to be conte»itcd at fii*st with sixty-five, 
because I j)robably shouhi have much to learn 
in a strange country like .America, ^s 1 was 
convinced of this in the bottom of my heart, 
1 consented to the reduction. My new 
mistress pjiid eight dollars to the agency, and 
I accompanied her to her home. 

But only for nine days. It was not the 
sort c»f place 1 sought. 1 was not only cook, 
but maid of all work. I was required to pre- 
pare the meals, to serve as chambermaid, 
and to scrub two floors, literally on my knees, 
once a week. In addition, the Might washing,’ 
as it had been described to me, included all 
the laundry for four persons except the bed 
linen — for American bcis are so large that 
even the canniest housewife cannot include 
sheets in Might washing.’ I found the work 
exceedingly hard, even wi h the assistance of 
colored second-girl. The latter sang Negro 
songs all day long. They vaguely reminded 
me of Bach’ 

What was the opinion of my mistress, 
Mrs, I — ? In Germany everyone told me 
my English was wretched but my cooking 
excellent, and I counted upon the latter to 
carry me through in America. Mrs, I— as- 
sured me that my liXigiish was excellent but 
that uuhappily 1 could not cook — orthodox 
Jewish cooking, to the specific. But as I was, 
as they say in Germany, industrious and 
willing, she was decidedly put out when I 
gave her notice, telling her that I preferred a 
position where 1 should have only cooking to 


do. At th» end of my engagement I had a 
little dispute, for she tried to pay me one day 
less than she owed me. 1 had anticipated 
this, and had looked up all the necessary 
words in the dictionary before the settlement, 
so 1 emerged triumphant from the battle — 
and with twenty-five cents in addition. 

The same employment agency sent me, 
the very next day to position in a fashi mablc 
qua ter of New York where 1 was to do only 
cooking and to receive seventy -five dollars. 
More than that,*' 1 was to do all the house 
work tor "just a few clays, until they Went to 
the seashore,” Yet it seemed a .satisf^rctory 
position — that is in prospect. 

Consequently it was with high spirits that 
1 ascended the elevator next morning to the 
top of a tall, luxurious apartment-house on 
New York's west side. But 1 learned within a 
very few hours that I had only physically 
approached Heaven. The weather was fright- 
fully hot. My new mistress was not blessed with 
an angelic disposition. She had just performed 
the only useful service to society of her whole 
life,— given birth to a baby, — and it had left 
her excessively nervous. She began with 
pedantic instructions as to just how I was to 
clean the apartment. Let me swy that thi.s 
was an unusual experience. As a rule, in 
America my new employers hardly took the 
trouble to shcjw me where to find ihe things 
1 needed for my work and it is customary tt» 
le.ave servants largely to their own resource. 
Next I had to prepare breakfast. The fii -it 
course was grapefruit. I had never propaivil 
grapefruit before and though it is tho 
the simplest thing in the world, naturally 
blundered. Mrs, T — at once jumped to the 
conclusion that her dinner would be riiiueJ, 
and kept running, into the kitchen all d.iy 
long to give me new orders. As a result of 
trying to follow her instructions against ««>’ 
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better judgement two or three things were 
spoiled For dessert she told me to bake a 
pie. This national American delicacy was a 
mystery into which I had not ventured to 
delve during my brief two weeks in the 
country, So I made an excelle it German 
applicake that looked very much like a pie, 
and tasted decidedly better — to me. Rut the 
lady despised it. 

Finally thi igs came to such a pass thas I 
had to inform Mrs. T — plainly that I must 
have the kitchen to myself. There was 
another seivant, a neat white-haired nurse. 
One day when Mrs. T— had ‘^one out she 
exclaimed bitterly : ‘‘I hate these rich iieople. 
I have been regular slave all my life. My 
only comfort is to think of the chicken farm 
that I shall bo able to buy in a year or two.** 
A few days later Mrs. T — informed me that 
she preferred a cook who knew ‘American 
way.’ 

!So I returned to the employment office, 
and inside an hour had my third position. 
It was described to me most alluringly 
i was to be with charming people in a won- 
derfully beautiful suburb, where iny only 
duties would be to cook and to take care of 
two bedrooms. The work might be a little 
heavier at first, because the people were get- 
ting ready to move to a fine new house. 
Immediately afterward there would be a 
wedding. But when that was over the family 
would consist of but four people, and my 
duties would be exceedingly light. 

1 have met very few ladies among my 
employers in the course of my life who have 
been absolutely honest in describing a situa- 
tion to a prospective servant. 

This place remindod me of the story of the 
spirit who camo back from the next world to 
describe the life hereafter to a frieiul, and 
began his account with the words : ‘lt*s all 


entirely different from what we thought * 'lo 
be sure the moving in to a half-finished house 
and th‘* wedding came off according to sche- 
dule but the new residence had no room for 
a second maid, and I was faced by the choice 
between seeking a new position or working 
myself almost to death. 1 chose the latter 
hccaiise, I had made up my mind that I would 
slay somewhere until 1 had earned an Ame- 
rican recommendation ifo 1 performed all 
the housework in a foiirtecn-room house, cook- 
e<l throe meals, Wiushed the dishes, waiteil on 
tible, ainl did my own laundry. It meant 
constant work for fifteen hours a day. By 
the time I had washed up one hundred and 
twenty dishes, at 8 \\ in. I was a physical 
wreck. Finally my mistress began to be as 
worried as 1 was about my health. Also her 
coiiscicMice pricked her, because she had en- 
gaged me exclusively a.s a cook. The result 
was th »t she helped me get an easier place 
affor J hail been with her a month. 

Although in iny new position 1 had again 
to take care of a large house, to cook and 
to wait on tabic my duties seemed compara- 
tively liglit. My mistress spent most of her 
time in her automobile. 'I'he other three 
members of the lamily were employed 
throughout the d.i\. Consequently the house 
did not get dirty, and Amercan domestic 
arrangements arc in general more practical 
than in (iermany. For example the cleaning 
apparatus does not raise a dust like our 
brooms .Mere than that, the rooms are not 
crowded with unnecessary furniture. At my 
previous place my cooking had been satisfac- 
t- ry ; here 1 was fairly deluged with prasie. 
The mo'e interesting provisions in the New 
York market are consumed for the most part 
by immigrants from Southern Kurope, or 
their descendants. Native \mericans confine 
themselves to a monotonous routine of roast 
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beef, steak, mutton chops, and chicken. 
They esteem our Oerman cooking, but prefer 
the French, Austiian or Swedish, more or 
less Americanized. 

The house in which 1 was now working 
was surrounded by beautiful grounds. It wa.» 
a constant delight to me to sit afternoons on 
the kitchen porch preparing the vegetables, 
and to watch the squirrels and birds in the 
neighbouring shade trees A tad wild, cherry 
tree immediately in front of the porch was 
always alive witli robin redbreasts f dis- 
covered to my amusement that even the 
birds talk English in 'merica One kept 
warbling sweetly the words with which my" 
mistress prefaced aV her instructions ; ‘Will 
you y Will you.* ^^till another seemed to 
have come from Canada for it kept repeating 
plaintively about three times a minute, 
Quebec \ Quebec \ f 

My free days were an unending delight to 
me. 1 utilized them to explore Am*^rica 
taking long strolls through beautiful woods 
where grapevines and rhododendron grow 
wild, and climbing up t*' the shores of the 
lakes from which New Y'ork draws part of its 
water supply Iluins of stone walls running 
thiough the woods showed that the land had 
once been under cultivation. I found many 
flowers and plants familiar to me in (lermany, 
but grown large and mor^ luxmiant in the 
warmer American sun. Once 1 discoveied a 
magnificent specimen of Turk*s-cap I began 
to feel for the first time that I could learn 
really to love a country wliere there wore 
such beautiful plants. It seemed to me as 
if they grew out of the very heart of this new 
land. 

Unhappily my good fortune was of short 
duration Once when my mistrees reproved 
me for a mistake in serving dinner her good- 
natured husband took my part The lady 


never forgave it. After that she nagged me 
unceasingly indeed, almost iinendurably 
after [ was foolish enough to give her three- 
weeks* n-'tice But I did my work with 
scrupulous care, for I wanted to get my 
second American recommendation here. My 
mistress knew t' at I was particularly anxious 
to have my cook'ng commended, but merely 
wrote that I was ‘a good plain cook.’ When 
1 bade good-bye to her husband 1 said to 
him. 1 have been very unhappy in your 
house.* He answered ; i know you have ’ 

rhis fourth position concluded my 
apprenticeship and the hardest part of my 
experietice in America. 1 have talked with 
several (ii-rman girls in domestic service, and 
it seems to be a natural law tlhit greenhorns, 
who woiiid be especially grateful for kind 
mistresses, invariably fall into the hands ol 
the worst there are. I'roni this time on I 
always had | le.isanter people to work for 
experience once said to mo : ‘‘There can be 
no such thing as friendship between servants 
ai-d theii employers in America." .\gain3t 
my will i am forced to confirm this But i 
such friendship not ei|nally rcare in Cjciinany y 
A little n'cognition for a faithful service ! if 
people would only be inop* considerate of 
those whose happiness and comfort so largely 
depend upon them I How rare is the mis- 
tress who realizes that no one can be im- 
prisoned in a house for .‘l-’o days a year,— 
after avowing for days off,*- and make a 
comfortab le home ft.r her and her family, 
without an occasional crisis of rebellion and 
revolt. Ladies would understand better tlie 
faults of their serv.nnts if they had been for a 
time in a similar dependent position It ^ 
this feeling of imprisonment that ma!'''* 
servants change about so often. They alwa) ^ 
hope that the new jail will be a little better 
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than the old one \ and if it is not, at least 
it will be a change. 

So in the course of my two years experience 
T learned to know a number of American house- 
holds. 1 secured so many excellent recom* 
mendations that 1 selected only the best to 
show when applying for a new [josition. But 
after eighteen months my craving for freeiirtm 
became so strong that 1 piicked my German 
knapsack and took to the o|>en road. Tn two 
weeks T learned something about nine Ame- 
rican states. How ? Well, all that is neces- 
sary is for a woman to shoulder a knapsack 
that looks heavier than it weights and startout 
on any country road. The chivalrous American 
cannot endure to see a woman tramping. 
Moreover, he may find his lonely aufomobile- 
ride a bit humdrum. So my weeks* vacation 
bocainc a series of lifts* — a glorious mOtor-Car 
tdur of two thousand English miles. 

When I got back to New York, the idea of 
shutting myself up in a little kitchen w’as so 
distasteful that 1 decided to look for wi»rk 
l)V the day. To be sure, it is not easy to fiiul 
■I place as a cook when one wishes to have her 
luenings free— es]M‘cially in a. country where 
the principal meal comes late in the day- But 
1 prefer this •kind of work, with all its un- 
certainties. My room is not so comfortable as 
ill a private house, and is more humbly fur- 
nished : T oat at restaurants where white men 
and Negroes sometimes sit down at ihe same 


table. But I am now really in America ; I 
have time and energy to visit museums and 
libraries and to hear lectures, I think of 
myself as a [loor German [loct, and find it very 
amusing. 

Is it a case of ^Ail's well that ends well ? 
No, dear reader, but ‘All’s well.’ To be .sure 
a cook's life in America is Ijy no means |)erj)e- 
tiiai bliss : but happin(!s.s is not the sole end of 
existence. Is not our chief object in this world 
io live and t«» have new ex|3eriences ? Is n’t it 
a wonderful thing for us t<i broaden oiir horizon 
by learning lo know intimately a world with 
the same civilization as onr riwn but with an 
entirely different cultures isn’t it excellent to 
shed onr timidities nnd fears and to confront 
boldly life’s great advtmture ? 

The German who reads these linos will in 
all probability be a Berliner : and if so, he will 
discover many places where 1 made mistakes 
that he is sure ho would have avoided. 1 honestly 
advise any of my c«mntrvmiMi who have an 
opportunity visit in America nor to let the 
chance of thus enriching their life-experience 
escais' them. Let rheir luggage ah, what a 
ridiculously big trunk I brought with me — be 
as light as pi*ssible, and let them leave out of 
it all their Kuro|)i'an pretension*^, and the 
illusiiin that life is easier in America than in 
the Old World. But above all, let them »iot 
forget to bring in it an inexhaustible supply 
of optimism courage and good humor. 


KRDM “HEtti.iXER TAOEitLvrr (Liberal Oaily)** 



Hope 




V ————— 

Pinu not for what is past, 

The future lias a store, 
days as long and bright, 

Up tlion and wail no ntore. 

Who dares to say that time 

Is short ujion ibis Marth V 

'Tis we who mortal are 

Time Vnows no end. no birth. 

'Tis butter to smile 

In hope than always sigh 

In idle grief for deeds 

That van never be uigli 

Again. Come laugh and play 

The future has a store 

Of days more.bright and gay 

Than ever were buforu. 


A. Wanderer. 




His Release 

BV 

PIIOBHAT KlJMAIl MUKHKRJKli, Barristcr-at-Law. 


Babu Nag;ciulra Nath was on a visit 
to his fathor-iii-law ixi Calcutta during 
tlio Gimstnias holidays, lie was a 
Deputy Magistrate in Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, recently transrerred to the 
Auddrr station ol' Faridsiiig district. 
When leaving liis last station he left 
his wife and children witli his i'ather- 
iu-law, and lias now availed himself 
of the holidays to fetch them to 
I'^aridsing. 

Calcutta, during the present Ciirist- 
mas, was full of bustle and enthusiasm. 
I'he Indian National Congress was to 
hold its sittings shortly. IMie Indus- 
trial Exhibition had alrefidy opened. 

Nagendra Babu’s father-in-law, a 
retired Subordinate Judge, lived at 
Bhowanipur. lie had tliree sons; - 
tile eldest was a rakU of the High 
Oourt; the second an assistant in a 
9 


(irovernnient otUce; the youngest did 
not do auytliing in particular,— he 
was frequently seen delivering speech- 
es at public meetings. 

Nagendra Babu was tweuty-seven 
and has been a Deputy Magistrate for 
five years, llis University career was 
a brilli int one, lie having topped the 
list of successful M.A.s of his year. 

It was the day before the opening 
of the Congress. The Deputy, after 
a comfortable morning tea was sitting 
in 1 he iiiin'r apartments, chatting with 
his br.ithers — and his sistors-in-law. 

Giriiidra Nath, his brother-in-law, 
enquired— “Is there ^ any unrest at 
Faridsing now 

•‘No,— I liaven’t seen any.” 
fiitlle Tndumati, his sister-in-law, 
asked — '*liow is !S)r.nlf*shi getting on 
there 
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“Fairly well, — though it is nothing 
like what 1 used to read in the papers 
before going there.” 

8atyendra, his brother-in-law, 
observed — “That's only natural. The 
enthusiasm of early days never lasts. 
What we saw here in Oalcutta at the 
beginning — ” 

Nagendra Babu interrupted him, 
saying, — “Faridsing is much ahead of 
your Calcutta in that respect. You 
dare not buy a piece of Manchester 
dlwti there openly. You iind the 
school-boys patrolling the streets with 
latkies on their shoulders.” 

'‘Are they the National School 
boys ?” — enquired the bnjther-in-law 
who was the public speaker. 

“Yes, most of them. There are boys 
from other schools also.” 

“Don’t the teachers try to stop it 

“Oh, they have given it up.” 

“And the Police f” 

“The boys care precious little for 
the Police. In my rambles through 
the bazars^ I have often heard them 
saying to the Police— ’Tjook hero Mr. 
Constable, I am picketting’ — and the 
Constable grins.” 

This caused a hurst of laughter. 
Satyendra Nath said— “Do you intend, 
Nagendra Babu, to send your little boy 
to the National School wlieu you 
arrive there r” 

“Heavens That would be as 
much as my job was worth”— said 
Nagendra Babu with a smile. 


“But supposing you didn’t risk 
youi* job, — would you do it ?” 

“Oh, certainly.” 

“Then why continue in such a 
service chimed in Oirindra Nath. 

“One must live.” 

“You have completed your terms 
of legal study. Why not pass the 
examination and start practice as a 
mkil at the High Court t” 

“Oh dear j Do you think 1 am lit 
to pass examinations at my age ?” 

Indumati, pouting her little lips, 
said — “You are not willing to give up 
serving the I’WmjheeH — that’s the 
real reason. Lot us know please, are 
you in favour of Swadeshi or against 
it ?" 

“In favour, without question. 
Yesterday I brought from the bazar 
about fifty rupees worth of Swwleshi 
clothes to take to Faridsing, — you saw 
them.” 

“Aren’t Siocu/tishi clothes available 
there ?” 

“Yes they are, - but the prices are 
rather high.” 

Satyendra smiling sarcastically, 
said— “Don’t you understand, Indii, 
he daren't patronise Swadeshi there 
lest the SaltUis should come to know 
of it.” 

Nagendra Babu said -“Well, well, 
— admitting that was the reason, i* 
there any harm in doing a virtuous 
act in secret f” 

“There isn’t. But take cars, 
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Nagendra Babu, that you don't sin 
openly to please your masters.’* 

At this moment a chorous of voices 
was heard singing outside the house 
Somebody said "There’s the Society 
of Mother-worshippers, come to collect 
donations for the Congress.” They all 
came out of the house and saw about 
fifty young men and boys, with yellow 
puggries round their heads, singing a 
patriotic sung to the accompaniment 
of mridang and kartal, calling upon 
the devoted to pay according to the 
means of each one for the worship of 
the Motherland. Some of them 
carried flags inscribed with '^Bnnde 
Mutttram" and one had a big tkoli in 
his hand containing the money already 
collected. 

When the song was over, each one 
of the household placed something on 
the thifli, silver coins of diiToreut value. 


Nagendra Babu gave tliem a ten rupee 
note. 

A young man of the party imme- 
diately api>roached him and s^id — 
‘‘Your name. Sir, if you please." 

"What floes it matter P" — said 
Nagendra Babu. 

"Our rule is to take down the 
names of those contributing more than 
five rupees.” 

"You may wrile — ‘A Priond’.” 

Satyendra sfiid — ‘"Write down — 
‘A Deputy* — this gentleman is a 
Deputy Magistrate in Eastern Bengal 
and Assam wliere buying Stenilfishi 
cloth is a felony and singing Barule 
MuinruM, high treason,” 

Oirindra interfered, saying — ‘ No, 
no — d«)n’t mention tlio Deputy Magis- 
trate. — ‘A friend will do.” 

The young men made the note|as desired 
and departed, resuming their song. 


II 


It was dusk. Some school-boys 
were walking about the streets in the 
bazar at Faridsing. They noticed a 
person dressed like a Khnvsamrt 
coming out of a shop with a tin of 
^nitaU^liis hand. 

The h(^ at once approached the 
and said — "Hallo Khamamaji, 
let’s see wl|at sort of biscuits you have 

bought." 


Thu man stojiped and handed over 
the tin to the hoys. They inspected it 
and said— *'Oh fie, this is English 
manufacture.’" 

‘‘Yes Dabuji, Kifglish articles are 
good, aren’t they ?’’— said the Khaii- 
sitma, somewhat surprised. 

One of the boys put in — “Are you a 
Hindoo or a Mahomedan ?” 

"A Mahomedan, Sir.’’ 
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**Foo(l of English inanufaclure is 
Rat am, don't you know that ?" 

^^Toba^ tobft^ don't say tliat Bfibttjf^* 

“How much did they charge you?** 

“A rupee and a halt'.*' 

“What, a rupee and a half i You 
may have a tin oF a better quality 
country-made biscuits for one rupee 
only — fresh from the machines.” 

The man was a h banfuima in the 
employ of a European tea-planter put- 
ting up at the Dak Bniujaioir, He 
thought to hiinself— “Well, my Sahib 
has given me a rupee tnd a half for a 
tin of biscuits. If 1 can get him a 
better quality for a rupee only, I make 
a profit of eight annas and he eat nicer 
biscuits; so. where is the harm?” 
Aloud he said to the boys- --“Are you 
sure, gentlemen 

The boys felt encouraged and said 
— “Yes, Khaiisamaji, we are perfectly 
sure. Come with us and see tlie t/o>ihi 
tin for yourself. In the me^mwhile 
let us all go and return this tin 1o the 
shopkeeper." 

Four or live of the boys took the 
Khansama to the shopkeeper who had 
sold the tin and requested him to take 
it back and return the money. The 
latter obdurately refused to do so, 
saying — “Heaps of English articles are 
rotting in my shoji on account of this 
wretched Swaiieshu If I have sold a 
tin, I am not going to take it back 
again." 

The boys left the shop disappointed. 
They all held a short conference toge- 


ther and decided to buy the Khatistmia 
a tin of dcahi biscuits out of their own 
money. They proposed to him that 
they should keep the English tin 
theniselves and give him a deahi tin in 
exchange. The Khanatnna consenting, 
the hoys took him to the Smuleshi 
stores, and bought him a dmhi tin on 
credit. 

The look of the tin apparently 
satisfied the Khanaam*!. He said — “I 
think this will do. Diibnji, But it is 
only one rupee. What ab'^ut my 
balance of eight annas >’* 

The boys said to the Swndrahi shop- 
keeper- ‘‘Kindly let us have eight 
annas in cash.We will repay you this 
amount together with the price of the 
tin to-morrow." 

The KhayiHoma, pocketing his eight 
annas, looked at the tin again and 
said — “Are you quite sure. Dtfbnji, 
that these biscuits would he just as 
good as English ?” 

“Betiei^ a great deal better — we 
can assure you. Never buy English 
biscuits ill future. They are hanim,'* 

'‘*Tobti^ toh^r ejaculated the Kli>in- 
aam / and ]>roceeded towards the Du ' 

Dutif/ftlotr, 

Tlie boys came out of the shop and 
opening the tin, scattered its eon' 
tents on the street. They then hegaa 
to dance on the biscuits, singing io 
unison the oj^ouing liars of a iiopular 
song which exhorted people to kick ali 
foreign commerce out of the country. 
They punctuated their song with ire- 
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queut shouts of Bandp. Miitaram. One 
of them kicked the empty tin out of 
shape and ilung it into the gutter by 
the roadbide. 

The Khfmsamfi witnessed the whole 
performance from a little distance. 
Having newly come from Assam, he 
was at a loss to understand what it all 
meant. Seeing another pass, ho asked 
—“Have the Babus turned mad or 
wliat ?” 


“Since the Ban-dp Mat a ram began 
the boys don’t allow anybody to buy 
hilnti things.** 

‘‘What do they say V Hundmk 
tnarum 

“No, no — Bn n de Mn tnriim.*' 

“What’s that ?*’ 

“8o»ne now kind of abuse they 
have invented, T think. The boys 
shout it out whenever they see Euro- 
peans now-a-(lays.” 


Ill 


Having made a profit of eight 
annas clean, the Khanativna, returned 
to the JJnli Bangahw in liigh glee, 
lie found his n?aster walking about 
the verandah in an impatient manner. 

Seeing the Kbanmmn^ the Sttbib 
en(|uired of him in an angry voice the 
cause of his delay and took tlie tin 
Irom his hand. As soon as he kiw tlie 
words “Hindu Biscuits” inscribed on 
tlie tin, he lost all control over himself 
and hurled it with a tremendous force 
at tlie head of liis servant. The jioor 
man was standing at edge of the vera- 
ndah and the impact sent him down 
the ground below where a quantity of 
rubbish was lying scattered. The 
corner of the tin cut open tlio skin of 
his forehead and ho bled profusely. 

IHie Sahib, taking no notice of the 
man’s condition roared out- “You 


damned son of a pig — why did you 
bring these dtjahi biscuits ?” 

The Khanmina managed to crawl up 
to the verandah again, and stood before 
his master, trembling with fear. With 
folded hands he said — **flifzoor, — I did 
buy b hiii biscuits at first— but— ” 

‘•You did, — did you ? What hap- 
pened to tliem r” 

“But llnzoor- The school-boys — ” 
The hlKtusania thought he had much 
bettor bid good bye to his eight annas 
and confess that the boys had misled 
him into the belief that denhi biscuits 
were superior in quality and cheaper at 
the same time, so he bought them. 
He would however never do so again, 
«&c., &c. But his master, burning with 
anger, interrupted him, saying— “What, 
the school-boys t Bandr .Ifa/ rmi f 
They snatched your tin away— did they t” 
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Thti Khimsama quickly changed Ms 
mind, thinking that this was by far 
the best way out of tho difllculty. So 
he replied, bowing low, — “Yes, Jlusoor 
— they snatched my bih ti tin away.” 

“Why did you let them ? 

“What could I do, Khodawmd ? 
1 was alone and they were twenty or 
twenty-five against me.” 

The Sahib thought that things had 
happened exactly as he had been read- 
ing of late in the newspa^Hirs. 

“You damned coward— why did you 
not call tho Police i*” 

“I did, Gharibpitnc(ir~l shouted 
myself hoarse for the constables, but 
nobody turned up. Thu boys broke 
open the tin and scattering the biscuits 
on the street, began to dance on them, 
yelling Bmalook Maro or some such 
thing. The Uuzoor's tea was getting 
cold and as 1 had a rupee of my own in 
my pocket, 1 bought a deshi tin. The 
biftiti tins could not be liad for less 
than a rupee and a lialf, Dlumna- 
watar” 

The Sahib was convinced. “All 
rght, [ am going to see the District 
Magistrate at once about it. I will get 
these rascally boys clapped into jail”— 
he said, and taking bis hat, marched 
' off towards the Station Olub. 

The Magistrate, the Judge, the 
FoEce Superintendent and some other 
European officers were at the club. 
Some Mem S&hibs were also present. 
The Judge and the Magistrate with 
tbdr coats off and their shirt-sleeves 


tucked up, were playing a game of 
billiards. The Joint Magistrate, the 
Police Sahib and their respective wives, 
w'ere playing bridge. Tho Oivil Sur- 
geon, with his pipe in his mouth, was 
turning over the leaves of the Illustra- 
ted fjOudoH News. The gentlemen were 
drinking whisky-pegs and the ladies 
sipping vermouth. 

Tho tea-planter, arriving at the 
gate, sent in his card to the District 
Magistrate, and immediately was asked 
to walk in. lie entered, bat in band, 
murmuring tliat he was verry sorry to 
intrude, and then related the whole of 
the affair as he had hoard from his 
I urvant. 

The Magistrate’s face became livid 
with rage. Addressing the Superin- 
tendent of Police, ho said — “I say, this 
is serious. This must be seen to at 
once.” 

Thu Police Sahib jumped to liis 
foot, saying — “Yes, I will myself go 
and sue to it.” Making over his cards 
to the Civil Surgeon, he left tho club 
with the tea-planter. On the way he 
ordered his Chuprassi to summon tiie 
Kotwali Darotja to the Dak "Bimgaloir, 
at once. 

Arriving at tho J)ak Bungalow, Iho 
tea-planter said— “While wo wait for 
your Onroga, may I offer you a i)og ?” 

“Thanks, I don't mind” — said the 
D. 8. P. 

The bottle glasses and soda-water 
appeard on the table. Uavanna cigars 
were produced also. 
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“ ’Tis really very good of you to 
take 60 much troublo” — said the tea- 
planter. 

The D. S. P. remarked — “This 
Baude Mataram nuisance is getting 
intolerahle day by day. The scouud 
rels of the National School must have 
done it.” 

The gentlemen then discussed over 
their glasses the state of unrest in the 
country, the impertinence of the present 
day Bengalis, the remissnoss of the 
Oovemment in not adopting stumer 
measures and the criminal folly of the 
“White Babus” in Parliament in en- 
couraging native lawlessness by their 
foolish questions. 

In the meanwhile, Kasim ulla Khan, 
the Baroga, arrived and saluting the 
1). S. P., stood attention. 

"Daroga, do you know that there 
has been a disturhaiicu in the Bazar 
to-day ? 

“Tes, lluzoor, 1 have just heard 
of it.” 

“What action have you taken ?’’ 

“I have deputed a Head Constable 
to find out the complainant, Sir.” 

‘The complainant is here. Take 
down his itah and draw up a First In- 
formation Report at once.” 

"‘Yes, Huzoor, — and the Baroga 
took the Khansama out into the ver- 
andah, and getting hold of a lamp, 
sat down to draw up the First Informa- 
tion, The Khansama gave the Uaroga 
the same story as he had done to his 
waster. I® the midst of it the Baroga 


enquired —*Bid they assault you and 
were you wounded ?” 

“Tes, they assaulted me rather 
severely and these are the wounds 
1 received,— see Baroga ji”— whined 
the Khanmma and pointed out to 
him the wound on bis forehead 
he had received at the liand of his 
master, as well as several bruises he 
had sustained by falling on the 
rubbish heap. 

All this was in the hearing of the 
tea-planter, but he did not feel that 
there was any necess'ity of correcting 
his servant. He merely murmured 
to himself — “What liars these damned 
natives are [” 

The First Information drawn up, 
the B. 8 . P. said to his IJ n-Mjn ~ “You 
must arrest the culprits this very 
evening. Don't let them out on bail 
during tlie night.” He then bade 
good night to the tea-planter and left. 

The D'trtii/n then approached the 
tea-planter and said with much deffer- 
ence, 

“Will the Unzuor be pleased to 
give the Khausuma leave of absence 
for a little wliile to come with me and 
identify the accused t” 

“All right, you may go ICfiauitaw. 
Show the culprits to the Darotja” 

The Kliuvt-rinii, with great hesit- 
ancy, said— “They were a large 
number of boys, Huzoor, and it was 
getting dark. I doubt if I could 
identify them.” 
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— thundered his master — *‘If 
you can’t identify the accused, 1 will 
dismiss you instantly/’ 

•M 0 Ilinoor *' — murm ured 

the poor man and walked off with tiie 
Dtirogfu 

This excellent Police OlUcer, with 
out making the sliglitest attempt at any 
kind of enquiry, betook himself to the 
Boarding House attached to the 
National Scliool. None of the resident 
teachers were present then. Many of 
the students were also out. In the 
central room, four or five boys, sitting 
on grass mats, were preparing their 
lessons by the light of open earthen 
lamps. The Khannama pointed to three 
of the boys as having been in the row, 
and the Daroija forthwith arrested 
them. 

Needless to say that these boys 
know nothing of the affair. Greatly 
astonished, they exclaimed — “Why are 
you arresting us, Daroya Sahih ? What 
have we done ?” 

“You shall know it in Court, young 
men’^— was the Ihn ogo^s laconic reply. 
He gave these boys in custody of three 
constables and sent them to the Ihava, 

The />arof/a next took the A7«a//«a- 
mn to the Government Hospital and 
got his wounds examined by the resi- 
dent surgeon and* an injury report duly 
made out. This done, ho wanted the 
K/invsnmtt to accompany him to the 
tbana. 


'*But I have been late already and 
must go back to my master. What 
should 1 do at the thana t” 

“Identify the accused/’ 

“Haven’t I done so already ?” 

“Yes, yes- but you must make 
yourself tliorouglily acquainted with 
their faces to-night. To-morrow some 
Deputy Magistrate will come and mix 
up the three accused with lialf a dozen 
other boys of tlie same age — and you 
will bo required to pick tliem out.« 
If 3’^ou fail, bang goes your case.” 

“But tlie Snhih jnay be annoyed if 
I stay away long.*’ 

“Go and ask him for leave for a 
couple of hours.” 

The KhanHfuna did as he was dire- 
cted, explaining everything. His 
n?aster gave him the leave, saying to 

himself — “How dishonest these d d 

native Police are i/ 

I'lie Dm offfi then got hold of cer- 
tain other “witnesses” shopkeepers 
and others from t.he hazav and Imoughi 
them to the thana. For fear of tlio 
Police they agreed to depnso to the 
very little they had seen and a od 
deal they had not seen. The whole 
of the evening was spent in giving 
these “witnesses” a tliorough drill as 
to their statements in Court, and also 
in preparing them for to-inorrow’s 
honest identification.’, 


This procedure is known iw “honost ideiitifioiition" in Police piirhinoc.-Trensb-f-'r. 
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The case was duly sent up and the 
District Magistrate made it over to 
Babu Nagendra Natli for trial. 

It was evening. The Deputy Babu 
came home from the cH*ch(n‘rif and 
finishing liis tea, was bitting on a vera- 
ndah of the inner apartments, leisurely 
pulling at ftooktt, 

llis wife Oharusila, a young lady 
of twenty summers, came and sat by 
him. Observing that her husband 
was ratiier taciturn that evening, she 
enquired — "‘You look sad. Is there 
anything wrong ? lias anything 
liapponed 

‘ No, nothing in particular/’ 

But the lady was not satisfied with 
this reply. She began pressing him to 
tell her what was passing in his mind. 

At last the Deputy Babu said— 
You liave heard of the students’ case, 
haven’t you ? There are so many 
other Deputy Magistrates ; it is very 
annoying that the case should have 
been made over to me for trial.’* 

“You will try it ? I am so glad. 
1 was rather anxious on that score.” 

“Why anxious 

‘1 apprehended that the case might 
be made over to somebody who would 
unjustly send the boys to jail, in order 
fo please the S^thib^. A groat weight 
is now removed from my mind.” 

The Deputy smiled inwardly at his 
Mfe’s ingenuous confidence in his own 
judicial independence. lie observed 
10 


languidly —“Yes, but supposing the 
case is proved, 1 sliould not acquit the 
boys unjustly. Should I ?” 

“Oh, certainly not” -was Gharu- 
sila’s firm reply. — “1 wouldn’t have 
you do so even if they were my own 
children. But, from what I have 
heard, 1 am persuaded that they are 
quite innocent.” 

“Wliere have you heard it ? ’ 

“The other day when 1 was at the 
MunsiiT’s Babu’s house on the occasion 
of the ceremony of his dau- 

ghter-in law, many ladies there said 
tliat tlie boys had not as a matter of 
fact snatched away the tin of buiscuits 
from the j that they had 

taken it from him with his free consent 
after having given him the full value 
of it, neither had they assaulted the 
jiian. Besides, the tliree boys who 
have actually been sent up were neither 
there nor were they in any way con- 
nected witli the affair.” 

The Deputy Babu heaved a sigh 
and said “Yes. -but the question is 
whether they would be able to i)rove 
it.” 

‘Oh yes -there will be plenty of 
evidence to prove it. There are many 
who have seen tlie wl^ole affair.” 

“I hope they will be a ole to prove 
it” — said the Deputy B.ihu with 
another sigh. 

Oharusila thought for a few moments 
and then added— ‘‘But supposing they 
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fail to prove it and their guilt is es* 
tablished. You should consider their 
youth and award a sentence of fine. 
You ought not to send tho poor urchins 
to jail — as has been done in similar 
cases elsewhere.*' 

Oharudla, for some time, employed 
her gentle arts to cheer up her husband 
but the Deputy Babu remained as sad 
and thoughtful as before. A little 
while after, a letter was brought in to 
him. He tore it open and found tliat 
it was from the District Magistrate, 
inviting him to call at eight o’clock the 
next morning. 

At the appointed hour Nagoiulm 
Babu arrived at tho Magistrate’s hot hi 
and sent his card in. Outside in tho 
verandah, seated on a bench, were 
a dozen visitors who were patiently 
wating for an interview. A minute 
later, the Magistrate’s CAn/m/.s.'.j came 
and showed him into tho office room. 
“The 'iahib is at Chota Ilozri, Sir, and 
vrill be here directly”— said tho C/iit/>- 
rasst, bowing low. 

A few minutes passed and then the 
Magistrate entered. Ho shook hands 
with Nagendra Babu, and asking him 
to be seated, enquired— “How is every- 
thing in town now ?” 

‘‘It is in its normal condition 
Sir.’’ 

"Any exdtement an>ong tho Sirn- 
(ieshi leallns ?” 

"None that I know of.” 

Lighting a dgarette. the Magistrate 
observed — “This ^widrshi is a damned 


rot. — What do you think of it, Nagen- 
dra Babu P” 

“Sir—” 

"Mind you, the real Swndeshi — an 
honest endeavour to help and improve 
the industries of the country — ^is a very 
good thing — and it has the hearty 
support of us all. Bu this /tuU » — ^this 
hiiming of Manchester cloth— what is 
all this ?” 

"That’s wicked, Sir,*— replied 
Nagendra Babu in a t4>no almost 
apologetic. 

A short silence followed. Tho 
Magistrate then broke it, saying — 
“By the way — that biscuit case is in 
your file — isn’t it ” 

"Yes, Sir, it is.” 

“Oh ibo impudouce of these boys j 
They almost fractured tlio poor Klntn- 
Homa'H skull. They scattored the 
biscuits on the road and danced on 
them like so many devils. If these 
young scoundrels are not taught a good 
lesson now, — they would turn thieves 
and dncoi/n when they grow up. Their 
punishment ought to bo exemplary.” 

Nagendra Babu sat dlent, fixing 
his gaze on the carpet underneath. 

Anotlicr brief silence followed. The 
Sah/h then said — “How do you like 
Faridsing, Nagendra Babu ? I find 
everything so dear here.” 

Immensely relieved at the cliangu 
of topic, Nagendra Babu replied— 
“Yes, Sir, it is so. Milk sella at four 
annas a seer hare/’ 
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'*When I was a Joint at Bhagalpur” 
— thd Magistrate continued — “I used 
to buy six large fowls for a rupee. 
Here I can hardly obtain more than 
three for that amount. There, the 
Bnburnhi, the Khitnuidqnr could be had 
for ten or twelre rupees. Here I have 
to pay twenty.” 

“Yes, Sir, —servants also are very 
dear here. We who are poorly ]^>aid 
find it very difficult to make both ends 
meet.” 

“What grade are you in now, 
Nagendra Balm ?” 

‘•Two hundred and fifty. Sir.” 

“For how long 

“Three years.” 

“What?”- -oxclaimod the Magis- 
trate— “Three — years \ — Shame i ’Tis 
a downright shame. 1 will have a 
look at your Service Book and write 
to the' Oommissioner recommending 
your promotion to the three-hundred 
grade as soon as 1 can.” 

“Thank you very much. Sir, — ^it 


‘ail 

would be so kind of you.” 

After a few minutes’ more conver- 
sation, the Magistrate Suhib stood up 
and stretching his hand towards his 
visitor, said — “Well Nageiidra Babu, 
I won’t detain you longer. Good mor- 
ning.” 

“Good morning. Sir” — bowed 
Nagendra Balm, and was about to 
depart. 

*‘I say”— said the Magistrate— ‘‘If 
you hear anything special about this 
Smiiii'shi business in town, come and 
tell me at once. This Siuaiienhi must 
be stamped out at any cost,” 

Greatly pleased at the prospect of 
promotion, Nagendra Babu responded 
witli apparent enthusiasm — ‘‘Yes, Sir. 
You can reckon upon my doing my 
duty towards the Government.” 

Coming out into the verandah, 
Nagendra Babu cast a proud glance on 
the expectant n i/r^'nn-givers, still sitt- 
ing patiently on the bench, and got into 
his carriage. 


V 

The case was taken up on the 
i^ppmnted day. On the day following 
^he arrest of those boys, some plea- 
ders of the local bar stood sureties for 
them and got them released on bail. 
The same gentlemen, at a sacrillco of 
Iheir valuable time and money, were 


looking after the case and defending 
the boys in court. , 

Thu Khamt'tma stuck to his former 
statoraent. In cross-examination the 
defence pleader asked him whether 
it was not a fact that his master the 
fSuhib had caused tbe injury on his 
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forehead by throwing the biscuit-tin 
at him. Tho Khiinsiimn stoutly denied 
it, persisting in liis statement that 
the injury was caused by the boys who 
had slapped and cuffed him on the 
forehead. 

Tho tea-planter, following in tho 

wake of tho "d d nsitives,” eniplia- 

tically denied having liurlcd tho tin 
at his servant’s head. 

Some h 'zm- people spoke to the 
breaking of tho biscuit box in tlie 
street and the boys dancing on the 
scattered contents of it, but could not 
identify the accused as having beeu in 
the assembly. The Police put in the 
broken tin rescued from the gutter and 
an envelope containing dust mixed 
with powdered biscuits as ‘‘Exhibits” 
in the case. 

The merchant identifted tho boys 
and swore that they wore among those 
who came into his shop with the 
Khnnsnma and insisted on th English 
tin being taken back and the money 
refunded. A little while after they 
had loft, he beard many voices shout- 
ing Batt'ifi Jl'itannn from near the 
Swrideshi shop. In cross-examination 
he was asked whether or not school- 
boys for some time past had been 
picketing and the consequent loss but 
denied that it had caused him the 
slighest annoyance. 

The Assistant Surgeon deposed that 
the injury on the forehead was an in- 
dsed wound, probably caused by some 
sharp and hard substance. In cross- 


examination by the defence he said 
that it could not have been caused by 
slaps and fisticuffs. 

The case was then adjourned for 
defence evidence. On the appointed 
day the man who kept the Switdenhi 
Stores came and swore to everythig 
that had actually happened. Ho also 
said that none of the boys in the dock 
were among those who came to bis 
shop to buy tho deiihi tin. 

A doctor in private practice said 
that he was passing along the street 
when he found some boys t Iking to 
the Khtiiisuma. He also swore to the 
fact that the latter had given up the 
tin to tho boys quite voluntarily and 
expressed his willingness to take a tin 
of div/ii biscuits in exchange. He also 
saw the Khtnutiimn accompanying the 
boys to tho Hwadpshi Stores. In cross- 
examination by the Police he admitted 
that he himself was a staunch Sirndcsh! 
and held sliares worth two hundred 
rupees in tho Nirndeshi Stores in 
question. 

The Kli'insamn of tho Hak linmiii’ 
low was next examined. He deposed 
that the tea-planter had thrown a bis 
ouit-tiu at the head of his servant who 
fell down on a heap of rubbish and 
sustained injuries. He was positive 
that when the servant returned from 
the lifK'tr he had no injuries on his 
person at all. In cross-examination 
he admitted that the pleader Babns 
were bis occasional customers, ordering 
roast fowl and cutlets to be cooked, 
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and that the Bervants oi those Babus 
came to fetch the things away after 
nightfall. That was a source of some 
profit to him. 

The case then closed and the argu- 
ments were heard. It was ordered 
that the judgment would be delivered 
that day week. 

In the meantime the Deputy Babu 
was seen paying two or throe calls to 
the District Magistrate at his IzothL 
People began to whisper to eacli other 
that these visits presaged evil. 

On the day the judgment was due, 
Nagendra Babu*s ejlash room was 
crowded to suffocation. A large 
number of school boys had attended. 
There were others also, eager to know 
the result. 

Nagendra Babu delivered tlie 
judgment. Tlie .accu-sed were all 
found guilty and sentenced to undergo 
three months’ rigorous imprisonment 
and to pay a fine of iitty rupees eacli. 

As soon as this was known, the 
hoys gave three shouts of lUtinh: 

just to cheer up the accused. 
With great diiliculty the Police stop- 
ped the outburst and cleared the room. 

Babu Kalikant, the leading ])Ieader 
for the defence, asked for tlie judgment 
and road it through. The Deputy 
Magistrate wrote that no doubt there 
wore many discrepancies in the prose- 
cution evidence but they were only 
“minor discrepancies.*’ If anything, 
they served to show that the prosecu- 
tion witnesses were not tutored. It 


was true that some witnesses said that 
the unlawful assembly consisted of 
fifteen or twenty boys, while others 
gave the number as fifty or sixty. 
None of these witnesses actually 
counted the number of boys there, 
so it was quite natural that the}' 
should differ in their estimates. 
The complainant swore that the 
accused had c.iused the injury on his 
forehead by slaps and fisticuffs while 
the medical evidence was that it could 
not have been caused in that manner. 
The learned pleader for the defence 
laid great stress on this point and 
invited the Court to hold that the case 
was a got-up one. But to the Deputy 
Magistrate’s mind, the complainant 
during the occurrence must have been 
so confounded and panic struck that it 
was impossible for him to remenil)er 
precisely by what means the hoys 
caused him the injury in question. 
As regards the defence witnesses the 
Deputy was of opinion that they all 
belonged to the so called Sinuieslii 
party and so they must he telling un- 
truths to save the hoys. The defence 
pleader argued that 'he Ihtk lUnhja- 
lofr was an independent 

mtness and should be believed. But 
it appeared to the Deputy Magistrate 
that that individual • was constantly 
patronised by the pleaders (who were 
all SwttdeshUes) and so it was not 
likely that he would incur the dis- 
pleasure of his every day customers by 
speaking the truth to support tlie case 
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of a ohanou viator like the tea-planter 
Sahib. 

The pleaders iui mediately applied 
for and obtained a certified copy of the 
judgment. They then approached the 
Sesdon Judge for filing an appeal and 
prayed for bail. 

Hundreds of school-boy were wait 
ing outside the Judge's Court. As 
soon as they hoard that bail was 
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granted, they began shoulang liatide 
MtUaram vodferously. They got hold 
of an empty ykarry and put the three 
accused inside it. They then unhar^ 
nossed the horses and began dragging 
the Hh 'rrif themselves. Forming 
themselves into a procession they para- 
ded through all the important streets 
of the town, singing a popular song 
glorifying martyrs. 


VI 


That evening Nagendra Babu re 
turned home, not quite himself. Hu 
felt as though he had committed some 
heinous crime. His eyes were down- 
cast and liutreless and his face was 
pale, 

His wife sat at a corner of the 
verandah, sullen and sad. Nagendra 
Babu approached her, but she would 
not even look at him. He understood 
what it was due to. 

Nageadra Babu put off his vntcbe- 
rry costume and after a little while 
came again to his vrife. Gharusila sat 
in the same position as heforo, almost 
in tears. 

* 

“Why are you so sad, Oharu ?” — 
whispered Nagendra Babu tenderly. 

Oharusila neither spoke nor looked 
at her husband. Ho said again— “Tell 
me, Oharu, what it is.” 


“1 have a pain in my head” — mut- 
tered Gharusila. 

“Pain in tlie head ? I am so sorry. 
When did it begin ? Gome, let me tie 
up your head with a handkerchief 
soaked in Eau-de-Gologno, — it would 
give you instant relief.” 

“No, thanks” — Oliarusila replied — 
“it would be of no use.” 

The Deputy Babu left her for the 
present. 

The house-maid brought him his 
tea and refreshments. Ordinarily Glia- 
rusila herself used to wait on her 
husband at this time, but to-day she 
appeared not. Nagendra Babu tried 
to eat of the dishes set before him— 
but found it difficult to swallow any' 
thing. He felt as though the cavity 
of his breast was loaded with stones, 
lie then sought consolation in 
hooka. He kept on smoking fnr " 
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long wlulu. When he could bear it no 
longer^he got up and approached his 
wife again. Finding her seated at the 
same place and in the same condition, 
he gently touched her arm and said 
— **Gome, come,— don’t sulk like tliat, 
dear. 1 had such good news to tell 
you to-day — 1 thought it would please 
you so.” 

Oharusila slowly raised her head 
and said in a low voice — “What is it f’ 

“The District Magistrate has writ- 
ten to the Oominissioner to-day recom- 
mending my promotion to the grade 
of three hundred.” 

Gharu lowered her head again and 
this time her tears flowed freely — tears 
of burning shame at the thought that 
tliat was the price for whicli her hus- 
band had sold himself. 

Trying to raise his wife from her 
seat, Nagendra Babu said — “Oh Giiaru i 
Don't bo so unreasonable, dear. What 
ih there to cry about ?” 

Gharusila gently pushed her hus- 
band away, saying — “Don't please, 
speak to me to-day. Keep away from 
me, just for this day — 1 implore you.” 
So saying she got up and walked 
away to her bedroom. 

Nagendra Babu came out of the 
bouse and sat in the front verandah. 
The servant prepared his chelmi, He 
once more abandoned himself to its 
ever consoling fumes. He smoked two 
or three ohdunu in succesHon during 
which the summer twilight deepened 
into the gloom of night. Ho gave him- 


self up to better self-reproach as he 
smoked. He thought what he was 
when, fresh from Gollege, he first sat 
on the pjhtsh as a Deputy Magistrate 
— and, what he has become since, to- 
day Gharusila begged him not to speak 
to her, to stay away from her. No 
doubt she considered him fallen — con- 
taminated, — was she wrong f Has he 
not, wearing the sacred robe of .Tustice 
to-day, dragged her to the mire instead 
of upholding and cherishing her ? 
And, this was not the first time that 
ho had done so. What made him stoop 
so lo.v T — Was it not filthy lucre ^ The 
result of long years of culture and dis- 
cipline— liis sense of duty, piety, moral 
rectitude — why had he scattered these 
to the winds ? — Merely for a handful 
of silvt-r merely from the belief that 
the handful of silver wauld be imperi- 
lled if lie displeased the power that be. 
Time was when half -educated Deputy 
Magistrates used to accept bribes from 
those litigating in their Gourts. — They 
were not very much to blame, poor 
devils, for they knew no better. But 
Nagendra Babu, one of the most bril- 
liant products of the University — has 
he not swerved from the strict path of 
justice, allui-ed by an incremeqit of 
fifty rupees a mouth to his salary ? 
Was tills not accepting bribe in a 
sense t What had he to plead in 
extenuation of his transgression ? — 
Nothing, nothing whatever. 

Such were the thoughts in which 
Nagendra Babu indulged. When he 
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could bear them no longer, ho decided 
to go out for a stroll. Taking his 
chudder and his stick, he loft the house 
and walked about only such stroots as 
were dark and unfroquonted. Hu 
dreaded a chauco mooting with any of 
his acquaintances. 

He retired to rest at the usual hour, 
but had little or no sloop. L'lu next 
day was a holiday — so ho decided to go 
out on tour iu the nt tftmil. Tho ser- 
vants were busy making preparations 
for the jountoy. Nagendra Babu sat 
in his bedroom witli a book in his hand 
though scarcely reading it, when 
Gharusila entered. 

She looked at her husband’s face — 
pale and haggard — ^and at once divined 
his mental condition, in a moment, 
her heart became overwhelmed with 
loving sympathy for her husband in 
his mental agony. She approached him 
and said in a tone sweetly sad — '‘When 
do you return ?” 

‘‘To-morrow morning, 1 think” — 
said Nagendra Babu, without looking 
at his wife. 

‘*You won't be away longer, wc^uld 
you ? 

“Suppose 1 did,— wouldn’t bo 
sorry.” 

This drew tears from Charusila’s 
eyes. She hid her face in her husband’s 
breast and sobbed. 

“Wbat’s this ? — Oh Oharu [ — don’t 
go on like that, dear,”— said Nagendra 


Babu, lovingly raising up his wife’s 
face with both hands. 

But her sobs did not abate. At 
last Nagendra Babu said — “ 1 cannot 
bear your grief any longer. Do tell 
me what you want me to do — what 
would please you and it shall be 
done.” 

Gharusila looked at her husband 
with an earnest gaze for a few 
inoments, Thun she slowly said — 
“Will you fulfil my wishes ‘t*” 

“Tell me what they are.” 

“1 wish you would retire fr*im 
service a service which compels you 
to sacrifice your consdence for its sake. 
I do not want your three hundred 
rupees a month. 1 do not want all 
the gold and silver — the comforts and 
the luxuries — which you provide me 
with. 1 would much rather you be- 
came a school-master on fifty rupees a 
month. We could manage the house- 
hold even on that allowance — and he 
happy.” 

Thu Deputy Babu remained a few 
moments in silent thought. Then lie 
sxioko — ‘‘Yes, dear, - you are rigliti [ 
will do as y«iu wish.” 

Thu ijhan'ff was rwidy outside. 
There were not many minutes to be 
lost if Nagendra Babu inoaut to catch 
the train. Hu said again, re-assuring 
her — “Yes, 1 will send in my resigua* 
tion. 1 don't want you to be unliaiip/i 
my beloved one*' — and kissed her 
bye. 
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VII 


Tho next morning, before 
Nagendra Babu re/urned liome, the 
chuprassi brought in tho Oharu- 

sila saw that besides a few letters, 
there was an unusually large number 
of newspaiiers. She opened one packet 
and found tliat it was the Bengali daily 
called In it was an article 

headed — Vagaries of a (fhoHranh^ 
at Faridsing.” Tho ^'‘Siindhya*^ with 
the characteristic vulgarity of style all 
its own, had coiiimeutied on the stu- 
dents case and heaped abuses on 
Nagendra Babu. The article was 
heavily marked all round with a red 
pencil. Gharusila had not the patience 
to read the whole of it — it was so very 
offensive. She then tore open another 
packet and found that it was the same 
issue of the with the arti- 

cle marked in blue pencil. She then 
exaiiiiued the different packets and 
saw they were all copies of the same 
iiuinbor, seventeen altogether, kindly 
l>osted by seventeen different strangers 
from Calcutta, for Nagendra Babuls 
bouefft. Gharusila collected all the 
copies together, took them to the 
kitchen and threw them into the fire- 
place. lest they should meet her hus- 
band’s eyes. 

Nagendra Babu returned home 
about ten o’clock and iinishiug his bath 
and breakfast quickly, drove off to 
Court. 

Gharusila, tlnding her little boy 


still loitering about the house, enqui- 
red of him why ho hadn’t gone to 
sehool. The poor boy replied — 
“Mother, -T have already boon insul- 
ted by otlier school-boys in the streets. 
I don’t wish to take the risk of being 
insulted further.” 

Gharusila understood. “Very well,” 
she said “don’t go to school to^ay. I 
want you to accompany me to a cer- 
tain place.” 

At noon Gharusila sent for a 
ffharry^ and accompanied by her child, 
drove to the house of Babu Kali Kant 
the pleader. 

Entering tho zenana she found 
assembled there several other ladies, 
wives of pleaders residing in the 
neighbourhood. Some of these ladies 
were playing cards- -and some were 
watching. They looked at Gharusila 
but uttered not a word of welcome. 
Kalikant Babu's wife welcomed her, 
but not so warmly as she had done on 
previous occasions. 

Gharusila began talking of ordinary 
matters in which the hostess only join- 
ed. The other ladies kepi a studied 
silence. At last she mentioned the 
students’ case herself. 

One of the visiting ladies remarked 
— It has been a very sad affair. — 
We did not expect it.” 

Kalikant Babu’s wife added— “My 
husband was telling me that very 


When a disparaging and contemptuous Mitm, the greatest Bengalee dramatist of 
feierence to a Deputy Magi.strate is intended, molerii times, and has been in general accep- 
ne IS spoken of as a Qholiram. This term tance in that sense ever since— translator. 
was coined by the late Babu Dina Bandhu 
11 
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likely the conviction would be set aside 
on appeal,” 

Anothw lady observed — “Unlehs of 
course the Snhibn refuse to do justice 
because it is a Swadeshi case.” 

“What’s the date flxed for the 
hearing of the appeal, please ?” — asked 
Oharusila. 

"I am not curtain — but it will be 
heard shortly’*— replied Kali Kant 
Babu’s wife. 

“The boys ought to have an able 
Oounsel down from Calcutta” — put in 
Gharusila. 

Kali Kant Babu’s wife mused a 
little and then said — “Yes, but tliat 
means a lot of money, you know. 1 
don’t think the boys can afford it. 
Our husbands will do it for them as 
well as they can.” 

Oharusila, with her head bent low. 
said — “I am willing to pay for a 
Counsel.” 

This proposal came as a surprise to 
those present. One of the ladies said 
—“You ? Why should you ?” 


Gharusila continued — “You and 
your husbands are doing so much for 
the poor boys at the sacrifice of time 
and money. Am I ndt entitled to 
lend them a helping hand also ? 
Here. I have brought with me a pair 
of golden bracelets. Over a thousand 
rupees would be realised by selling 
them. Tjet that amount be spent in 
engaging the services of some eminent 
Counsel. Ob, don’t refuse my offer — 
for Heaven’s sake, let mu do some- 
thing for my peace of mind.” — The 
ladies noticed that Charusila’s eyes 
w'ere sx^rkliiig witii tears as she 
finished, 

Kali Kant Babu’s wife took tlie 
barcelets, saying — “Very well, when 
my husband comes home fn)m tlic 
Court, I will toll him.” 

Tins incident thawed the other 
ladies immediately. They Iwgan 
talking to Oharusila in a kindly 
manner and vied with each other in 
making up for their past rudeness. 


Vlli 


The students appeal has been deci- 
ded. A famous barrister of the 
Calcutta bar had appeared for them, 
but it was all in vain. The Sessions 
Judge rejected the appeal. The boys 
have gone to jail again. Arrange- 


ments are being made to move the 
High Court in B^vision. 

The news that Nagendra Babu’s 
wife helped the boys by selling 
jewellery is all over the town. It I'*** 
reached the cars of the District 
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trate himself. Since then that officer 
has been treating Nagendra Babu 
rather harshly. One day ho had to 
go to the khas camera of the magis- 
trate to explain some papers. He was 
not invited to a seat on the occasion 
as in days past. He had to explain 
the papers standing, like an ordinary 
clerk. Another day, in the presence 
of his subordinate staff, the Magis- 
trate reprimanded Nagendra Babu 
severely in connection witii one of tlio 
cases tried by him but sot aside on 
appeal by the Judge. 

Owing to such behaviour of tho 
District Magistrate, and also to please 
his wife, Nagendra Babu has decided 
tu retire from service, jiass his T^aw 
Examination and start practice in the 
High Court. The husband and the 
wife talk over this project every day. 
Tt has been settled that Nagendra Babu 
vrould send in his resignation in a 
month’s time. 

A day or two alter the Judge had 
passed orders in the students’ case, 
Nagendra Babu was asked by the 
Magistrate to see liiin at his kothi on 
a certain morning. Formerly, he used 
to pay ceremonial visits to the Magis- 
trate now and then, of his own accord ; 
hut for some weeks past ho has deli- 
berately been keeping himself away. 

On the appointed morning, Nagen- 
dra Babu robed himself and drove to 
tho Magistrate's kothi. The bearer took 
his card in. There was a wooden 
bench placed in the verandah outside 


the office room. The custom with the 
Magistrate was that when gazetted 
officers or big semihdnra came to visit 
him, they were shown into tho office 
room to wait his arrival. Men of a 
lessor position were asked to sit on the 
bench till each should bo called for by 
the Magistrate in Ids turn according 
to the time of his arrival. Gontraiy 
to custom, tho bearer came out today 
and asked Nagendra Babu to sit on 
the bench. About half-a-dozen men of 
the smaller fry were seated there. 
Nagendra Babu keenly felt the insult 
offered to him and instead of sitting 
on the bunch, began to walk about in 
the verandah to pass the waiting time. 

A little while later, the bearer 
rushed out of the room where the 
Magistrate was having his clm.a huzri 
and addressing the Deputy said — “The 
SahU' is annoyed at the noise made 
with your boots. Sir. Kindly sit on 
the bench.” 

At this second insult, Nagendra 
Babu’s blood boiled— -but he restrained 
himself He went and seated liimself 
on the bunch. Tho smaller try squeez- 
ed themselves together to leave a 
respectable space between themselves 
and tho Deputy Magistrate. 

A little later the Sn/ii'o finished his 
rho'ti huzri and entered the office room. 
Tlie first man he sent for -was not 
Nagendra Babu. One by one the 
smaller fry were usliered into the 
august presence of the Lord of the 
District and dismissed after a few 
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minutoB* conversation. Several men 
came subsequent to Nagendra Babu’s 
arrival. Gradually, they too began 
to be sent for. Nagendra Babu bad 
no doubt that the Magistrate's inten- 
tion was to disgrace him publicly. 
During the interval of waiting his 
feelings may bo bettor imagined than 
described. Ue was perspiring all over 
and bis handkerchief became quite 
useless after a time. Sitting on the 
bench there, he resolved to send in his 
resignation — ^not after one month — but 
that very day. 

At last, Nagendra Babu was the 
sole occupant of the bench. Thu last 
visitor departed, and ho was sent for. 
Nagendra Babu reeled into the Magis- 
trate’s presence, like one drunk. 

“Good morning. Sir."— said ho as 
he entered. 

The Magistrate, keeping his seat, 
said — “Good morning Babu.” 

Babu I — On former occasions, the 
Magistrate used to rise, offer his hand, 
and say — “Good morning, iViif/eH-tm 
Babu.” Ho knew very well that 
Bengalee gentlemen of position took 
offence at being addressed as “Babu” 


♦Before the advent of l.h<) Bnglish, the 
word “Babn” standing alone wiis a term of 
great respect. But l^.giiahinuti by their 
contemptuous use of it, have rendered it 
obnoxiotis to the community. A Bongtilee 
would not resent being addressed .-is “Babu’ 
by his own countrymen ; but would take 
offonee if a European were to address him so. 
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without their names being prefixed 
to it.* 

Nagendra Babu, however, did not 
mind it,— as ho h-id alreaily decided 
upon tho course he was to pursue. 

Presidug his cigar between his teeth 
the Magistrate asked— “What news 
about Swadeshi in the town ?” 

“Good,” — replied Nagendra Babu. 

“I am glad to liear it. It is tho 
effect of the drastic measures taken in 
the biscuits case.” 

“I am afraid” — said Nagendra 
Babu — “you misunderstand me, Sir. 
I said ‘good’ from tho point of view of 
the people, — not of tlie Government. 
Since my decision in the biscuits case 
the people of tlio town have become 
stauncher adherents of Sivadesbi titan 
before.” 

The Magistrate exclaimed in asto- 
nishment — “Then why do you say it is 
good i* Are you a Hwadeshi too ?” 

“Since tho birwiahi movement was 
started, sir, not a single pice worth of 
any foreign article has entered my 
house”— came Nagendra Babu’s proud 
reply. 

Tf tho name is proBxoil to tho “Babu,” it is nil 
right. Tho matter is purely sontin)i'Ml"'l 
though (UrTicuIt to 8up[Mirl by logic. H' i'* 
very much like tho gontlomon of Scotlntid 
claming to Ito c.alled .Scotsmen ami fcitni}; 
'ffence at theier being collod Scotchmi'i' 
Translator. 
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The Magistrate’s face became 
crimson. He knew perfectly well 
that many Bengalees who were in 
Government service, cherished their 
Simxdenhi principles privately — but so 
far nobody had ever dared parade it 
before the Sahibn — their masters. He 
also felt that Nagendra Babu was 
paying him back for the insult that 
had been meted out to him this morn-' 
ing. But the proud Snlub was not a 
man to betray his feelings. He feign- 
ed amusement and said with a smile 
— “Yes, I have heard that Bengalee 
ladies are keener about Sif‘(nh‘nhi than 
the men-folk even.” After a pause, 
liis feeling of annoyance over-power- 
ing him, the Magistrate broke out— 
“By the way — 1 have heard that your 
wife contributed a thousand rupees to- 
wards the Costs of the students' appeal 
hy selling her jewellery. Is it a fact?” 

“Yes, Sir, it is so. Besides, my 
wife has {iromised to pay the costs of 
the High Court motion also” — said 
Nagendra Babu in the most unconcern- 
ed inanner. 

Now, this was too much for the 
Magistrate. He flared up again and 
Kaid in a choking voice — ‘But tliis is 
not defying the Government 

“I don’t know', Sir. — Tlie High 
(^ourt has been established by the 
Ciovemmont also, and I thought that 
the Government was as anxious to do 
justice between itself and the people— 
as the people themselves.” 

‘'May be”— -said the Magistrate— 


*‘But your wife had no business to 
interfere. It may not be defying the 
Government, but it is defying the 
Executive.” 

‘‘Thank God, Sir, my wife is not in 
executive service.” 

Besides anger, the feeling of asto- 
nishment also was overwhelming the 
mind of the Magistrate Sahib. He 
had been in the Bengal Civil Service 
for so many years but such undaunted 
spirit in a Bengalee was quite a new 
thing to him. Yes, Nagendra Babu 
was deliberately paying him back in 
his own coin— that the Magistrate ful- 
ly realised. But wait - the Sahib had in 
his liand such a magic wand as would 
bring Nagendra Babu to his knees at 
the Very first touch of it. He mused 
for a few moments and then said 
calmly - 

“Let that pass. The reason why I 
sent for you this morning is this. Of 
late, you have be^ n very negligent of 
your duties. Unless you become more 
careful, I will have to withdraw my 
recommendation to the Commissioner 
for your promotion to the higher grade. 
I may even be obliged to reduce you 
to a lower grade.” 

Having delivered this oration, the 
Magistrate triumphantly scrutinised 
Nagendra Babu's face for signs of the 
inevitable result. He was convinced 
that Nagendra Babu would collapse 
immediately and be eager to obtain 
his pardon with becoming humility. 
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But the inevitable’ did not hap- 
pen. A smile of oontempl; slowly Ut 
up Nagendra Babu’s face. “You may 
do as you please, Sir,” — he said — “be- 
cause it won’t affect me.” 

“What do you mean ?” — exclaimed 
the Magistrate at this wholly unexpec 
ted reply. 

“I have decided to send in my reidg- 
nation, Sir, and my application will 
reach you in your office to day. Would 
you be so good as to arr.inge that I 
may not be detained beyond the usual 
period of a month’s notice ?” 

The Sahib’s face fell. What i The 
Bengalee^the Bengalee, with whom 
Government service was the be^ll and 
end-all of existence — ccwlly flinging 
away the high position of a Deputy 
Magistrate |— Well, the Sahib was not 
prepared for this. Surely, the times 
were strange. 

Nagendra Babu looked at his watch 
and standing up, said — “I mustn’t 
detain you longer. Sir. ' Good 
morning.” 

Absent-mindedly, the Magistrate 
stood up and giving Nagendra Babu 
bis hand, said — “Good morniiig.” 

A month passed. To-day, Nagen- 
dra Babu sat on the ejlunh for the last 
time. At close of day a large gather- 
ing of students was noticed outside his 
Goiurt. Many of them carried flaus 
inscribed with “Jiavde Malaram,** 


An open victoria, minus horses, was 
kept ready underneath a banian tree. 

As soon as Nagendra Babu came 
out of the Court, the boys garlanded 
him. They begged him to get into the 
victoria and expressed their desire to 
drag the carriage themselves through 
the main streets of the town. Nagea- 
dra Babu thanked the boys for their 
good-will but firmly declined to be 
made the subject of a demonstration. 
The boys brought the carriage from 
underneath the tree and implored him 
to grant their prayer. 

At this moment, two peasants wore 
passing by, one belonging to the town 
and the other just arrived from a dis- 
tant village. 

The village-peasant enquired of his 
urban comjwny — “I say — what is all 
this f Is the Babu with a garland 
round his nock, going to be married ?” 

“I think, not,” — replied the town 
peasant in his superior wisdom. — “The 
Babu, I presume has just been released 
from jail. They garland Babus who 
come out of jail now-a-days and make 
a groat fuss of them.” 

The boys wore still pleading witii 
Nagendra Babu to got into the victoria, 
but he begged to bo excused. Ho re- 
turned home walking as he did every 
day. After a break of two mouths, 
to-day the reconciliation between the 
husband and the wife was complete. ' 


thfl Stories of Bongiiloo Life” by tho author. 
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During the first two or three months of 
his freedom, Gundhi could do nothing but seek 
the restoration of his hojilth and strength. At 
last, when his conv!llesco^c^^ was completed, 
he looked about upon his country, and found 
a situation very different from that which he 
hvd left two years before. In three directi* ms 
at least ho seemed to see disaster. 

advent of TFIK SWARAJISTS 

First of all, ho discovered that the boycotts 
were everywhere breaking down, with the sole 
exception of the boycott of foreign cloth* Tn 
.'I frank statement in his recent address as 
President of the All-India Congress, Gandhi 
duclares that ‘‘the majority of those who are 
Immediately concerned have practically lost 
faith in (the boycotts).” He confess that 
“scores of lawyers have resumed practise, 
and that hundreds of boys and girls who gave 
up government schools and colleges have rc- 
l^entcd of their action and have returned to 
them.” Most serious of all was the break 
down of the boycott of the legislative councils, 
for this implied au organised op^wsition. 
Within a year after the jidoptiou of the Gal- 
en tf.a programme, the All-India Congress wjis 
nrged to lift the ban against the councils, 84 ) 
that champions of independence might run for 
'>ffico and thus fight for their cause inside the 
recognized political assemblies, but the verdict 
the delegates was against them. The advo- 
of this change then organised a {larty 


inside the Congress, kn«»wn as the Swarajists, 
headed by Mr. C. R. Das, who sot themselves 
to convert the Congress to their opinion, with 
the result that at n special session of the 
Congress in SeptembiT 1923 the ban 4 m ])oU- 
tical nation was Iift4*d f«)r those who might 
otherwise feel free to contest the election. 

This was confirmed by the regular session 
(ff the congress in Dc'cember. All this 
created a sitiuitiou which called for drastic 
jiction on the part of Ocindhi, and at a meeting 
of the All-Tndia (^mgress Committee he offer- 
ed rcsolutujns calling for an explicit re-tiffirm- 
atninofthe 4 »riginal non-co-operation progra- 
mme. These r 4 *soIiitiim were carried by a 
vot 4 ) of IS 4 to UO. By any other lesider in 
any other country this result would have been 
counted as n victory, and the advantage press- 
ed t 4 ) thi‘ utti'rmost. But not so by Gandhi f 
confessed himself “utterly defeated and 
humbled.” lie insisted 1414)11 describing the 
vote as “a triumph for Mr- Das.” Then, in a 
statement, supremely characteristic of his great 
spirit, he declared that, in spite of their techni- 
cal defeat, his opponents must go right on and 
carry 4 )ut their pidicy. “They have no re!iS 4 *n 
whatsoever,” he s.aid, “for withdrawing from the 
legislative bodies at the present moment.” 

RELIGIOUS FEUDS. 

But there was a second collapse of the 
Gandhi movements. T refer to the fact that 
the old religious feuds between the Hindus and 
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the Moslema have boon resumed :ui furiously 
as ever. A veritable revival of fanaticism 
broke upon the country in the summer of 1923. 
Arguments developed into fight, fights into 
riots, riots into bloodshed... At last came some 
thing like a religious war in the town of 
Kohat, and the whole country threatened to 
burst into a conflagration. It wjis at this 
terrific moment that Clandhi announced that 
in penance for th»^ sins of his people, he was go- 
ing to fast for a jwriod of twenty -one days. 
The effect was like that of an earthtpiakojshnck. 
It wfis known that the Mahatma had only re- 
cently recovered from a dangerous o[)eration. 
He was over fifty years old, weighed less than 
ninety ptumds, and was in feeble health- His 
announcomeiit seemed to be a sentence of death. 
At once there went up a cry of protest and 
humiliation. Within a few days leaders of the 
Hindu and Moslem faiths had come together 
and drawn up one of the most remarkable 
documents of religious reconciliation that T 
have ever seen. Ihit Gandhi had inadt* a 
vow which could not bo broken, the outcome 
was now in the hands of Ood. For three 
weeks not a morsel of food [lassed his lips. At 
last on the twenty-second day, a more shadow^ 
of his former self, he took a drink of Orange 
juice amid solemn ceremonies of religiou.s 
brotherhood, and the hist was over. 

“CULT f)F TllK BOMB.” 

This w'as the scond disaster which Gandhi 
discovered on his release from prison. The 
third di aiser was the resumption of o]mui vio- 
lence among the advocaUts of national in- 
dependence. 1 hav/i found it. diflicult to get 
any exact information opon this point, but 
1 have seen accounts of political assassination, 
references to a so-called “cult of the bomb” 
and in Gandhi’s writings a tricid recognition 
of the frustration of his non-resistant princi- 
ples. Evidently, during the Mahatma’s im- 


prisonment, young and ardent spirits were 
converted to the doctrine of retaliation, and 
had turned to violence as the easy method of 
striking b^ick at the Government which had 
seixed iiinm the |ierson of their leaders. The 
result of course W7is the discovery by the 
British of a terrorist conspirac}', and the 
application in the province of Bengal of the 
usual measures of repression... With n gesture 
supremely characteristic of his benignant 
spirit, Gandhi now |iorforiTied one of the most 
sublime actions of his entire life. He met his 
op[K>nents, the Sw’arajists, and offered to 
abniidan not only the one boycott which wiis 
in controvers}^ between them, but all the boy- 
cottt^. The one need to-da^^ he said, is recon- 
ciliation and unity Jind a meeting together in 
the broadest pssibli* platform of agreement. 
Therefore at his own initiative, ;is a test of his 
sincerity, MS a voluntary j»fiering of good will 
Gandhi siirroiidered to his opponents the 
Swarjists, all that they had been fighting for. 
And ho did this not with reluctance, rogn^t, 
but with the joy of one who lives in the spirit 
of .sacrificial love. “I have boon charged,*’ 
he says, ‘‘with having yielded everything to 
the Swarajist” docjs not agret» that this is .so 
hy any means ; but “if T have done so,” he 
continues, “I pride myself on the fsict.” And 
again he cries, “I thank God that he gave me 
strength to surrender to the Swarajist.s all 
that it W'as possible for it was imsible for ni(* 
to surrender much more than I or my friteids 
had ex fleeted.” 

GANDHI’S “SIJRRKNDKU” 

Now it is this “surrender” of Gaud hi i" 
the iSwar.'ijists, following ii|K)n the Uipph 
disiistors to the movements just de-seiihed 
which is being cited everywhere as evidriict* 
that the Mahatma h:is failed j As a rn.dtKJr 
of fact, the most casual examination '»t tlio 
agreement at the recent All-India C'oMginss 
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shows that Qandhi's programme still stands in 
its essentials. Basic to this whole program 
is the principle of non-violence ; in this there 
can never be surrender or oven compromise. 
But there has never been any demand for 
either | “The Swaraj party”, says Gandhi, 
‘•is a party of orderly progress. It accepts 
of non violence as a policy, and it discmintana- 
nces violence because ih considers it to be 
useless if not even harmful,” Next in im|)or- 
tance in Garni hi’s mind is the spinning of 
native cloth, which he believes is some day 
to Te\Wi\ the invasion of western capitalism by 
substituting the spinning wheel in the home 
for the machine in thi* factory. This feature 
in Gandhi's programme is not only retnined 
but strengthened , for the now agreement 
provides that all members of the Congress 
must “make a contribution of 2000 yards 
of evenly spun yarn ]ier month of his or her 
own spinning.” Whnt has been surrend'Ted 
are the boycottis, against which there has been 
opposition from the beginning. But thesir 
were never otfered ns anything more than ex- 
|ieriment>jil devices for bringing some forms of 
(coercive pressure to bear u|K>n the British 
< lovernment other than those of violence and 
bloodshed. A large number of Gandhi’s fol- 
io ivors are now convinced after four or five 
years of actual experience that these devices 
are impnicticable, and they would substitute 
for them new devices along lines of political 
agitation and op|)osition. What Gandhi has 
‘lone is to concede t«i these |Hiople, the Swara- 
jists, the same op|)ortuiiity to teat out their 
methods of reform that he has Inul ti> test out 
his methods since 1020. “Non-violence”, says 
Mahatma Gandhi, “means utmost accomoda- 
tion compatible with one’s principles.” The 
Swarajists “claim to be n growing pjirty”, and 
^ 'and hi would give them every opimrtunity bi 
grow still more. Therefore he goes to the limit 
“f his conscience to meet his opponents, and 

18 


work with them on their terms and not on 
his. 

It is so obvious that Gandhi’s programme 
in its e.ssontial features is still in o|)eration, 
that we must look elsewhere for an explanation 
of the very general feeling that the Mahatma 
h^is faileil. This means that we must turn 
away from the s|^ific details of his policy to 
the pftlicy ‘.is a whole. What Gandhi is 
trying t'« What is the object of his 

campaign ? Wh.at is the task which he set 
himsidf when he labl dnwii his program rhe of 
non-violent non-co-i>peration .-it thi^ Calcutta 
Congress 1920 * 

The answer In this ijilestion is two-fold. 
In the first place, Gandhi is seeking the |)oli- 
tictil independence of India, inside the Empire 
if possible, outside the Empire if necessary, 
and back of th.at, the deliverance of his country 
from all iiifl nonces of western industry and 
culture. What he wants is to sever the bonds 
that hind India t-o the west, and thus to free 
her *br the. development of her own life in her 
one unhindered way. Now it is this goal 
which has not been reached after five years of 
unmeasured sacrifice and devotion. There is 
no reason in itself why it should have been 
reached in so short a s])ace of time. Gandhi 
took twenty years to emancipate the Hindus 
in Si>uth Africa. The Irish struggled for cen- 
turies. The duration of a conflict of this kind 
is measured more often by years. But the 
ho^K's «»f the Indian {wople have been high. 
Gandhi himself promised them a triumph in a 
com|>ar:»tively short i^riod of time. And this 
triumph has not c«'>me. In his recent :iddress 
os President of the all-India Congress, he states 
his conviction that“non-violent non-co-op.war.bm 
os a means of attaining iiolitical freedom has 
come to stay” but with chanicteristic honesty 
and humilityi ho frankly confesses th.-if non- 
violent non-co-operation hiis not brought us 
“Swaraj.” 
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ATTEMPT AT UNITY 
Hut. this is not the wholo of the storj', for 
it must bo noted that OamDii never sought 
nor promised deliverance for India in any ab- 
solute sense. On the contrary, he laid down 
conditions of the most dehnito kind, and never 
failed to make it clear that indoi)endence, or 
“Swaiaj,” could not be had until these condi- 
tions had been fulfilled. This brings us imme- 
diately to the second object of (iandhi*s pro- 
gramme, which is the political and spiritual 
unification of his ])cople. If the Indian want 
to be free, they must end t heir ditVerences and 
thus prove their fitness for sidf-goverriment 
by revealing their capacity for s(ilf-control. 

They must become what they have never been 
at an}' time in the past - a single |H;o])le, moved 

by a single impulse, dedicated to a single pur- 
pose, bound together by a single passion of love 
and brotherhood. It. is this achievement of 
unity, said Gandhi which is the indis|)ensable 
condition of any release from western mastery 

and it was with this fact in mind that ho 
fashioned a ])rogramme which was aimed not 

only at independence, but also, ainl more pirti- 
cularly at that discijdining of a people which 
could alone make them fit for indepuidencc. 
Thus, he demanded the abolition of “uiit«)uch- 
ability” by which is meant the iuitlawry of the 
3500,0;000 Hindus of the lowest caste who are 
regarded as “untouchable” by the otlmr classes 
in the coinmiinity. Tn the same way he called 
upon the Hindus aiul the Moslem to end their 
religious quarrels, and thus by natural fi»r- 
bearanco and good-will to become om^ {Nviple 
before God. It was with the sa»ne jnir|jo.s«} in 
view that he offered^ his s\ stem of hr>}cr.tts, in 
all these proposals, as I have said, Gandhi had 
in mind the disciplining of hU ixio|)lo to a 
national unity of thought and .-iction. No man 
could declare more definitely than he declaroi] 
that without this unity, ‘-Swaraj” could never 
be attained. By the same token did he pro- 


mise that* with this unity, “Swaraj” could be 
attained in a single year. 

Now it is ill the failure of this endeavor 
after unity in India which is the real expla- 
nation of the failure to attain indoiiendence, 
or oven tn make any p;)rce[)tible progress in 
that direction, that Gandhi has failed in 
this second and fundamental object of his 
progress, is jwrfectly [ilaiii. It is this which 
constituted the tragedy of what he discovered 
in his ndcase from prison just a year ag*». The 
ban of iintoiichability hail been lifted from 
its millions of uiiha])py victims only in the 
case of a few scattered individuals. The Hin- 
dus and the Moslems were insulting one ari- 
othiir, and every ni>w and then resorting tn 
rioting and bloodshed. Worst of all, the very 
boycotts which the Mahatma had formulated 
as a programme of uniteii action against the 
English, ha.d become an occasion of division in 
the ranks of the Nationalists themselves. The 
‘iSwarajists’ had no confidence in the progra- 
mme, and sought to ch.ange it. The N»»- 
( ‘hangers, says Gandhi, “should not have been 
irritated over the lack i»f faith in the part of 
their erstwhile co-workers. They should have 
given thorn the same credit, for honesty and 
patriotism that they claimed fiir themsidvt's. 
But instead they violently opjiosiMl theni.” 
Thus was the whole country rent with dissen- 
sion. This meant that the work for in<lope - 
deuce could not continue in the old lines. 
“We are facit to face with a situation,” said 
Gandhi, in his address as President of the AII- 
Tndia fkmgross, “that com|)els us to cry halt- 
We are not ready for Civil Dis-obedience. ^^'e 
can but prepare for it. Civil Disobedience i*5 
an impossibility till the preliminary work i>f 
constructifiri is d»)no.” Therefore, he says ia 
another place, “my attempt will now bo in lli‘* 
direction of bringing all parties together 
without distinction of race or colour, or crei‘d 
on the ground of mutual toleration, and 
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to demonstrate that the Congress non-co-opera- 
tion was not conceived in or based on hate or 
malice.” This marks a new chapter in the 
Gandhi movement. Hitherto Gandhi has been 
aiming directly at national indepndence. 
Now he aims at that national unity without 
which indepondniiee is impossible. He is re- 
treating, but only to consolidate his linos for 
a fresh advance. 

It would bo foolish, as it would bo inaccu- 
rate, not to describe this development as 
failure. But it is the failure of — What 
of Gandhi’s programme ? Xftt at all | What 
we have here is a failure neither 
of Gandhi nor of his programme but a failure 
lif the Indian |icople to measure up to the 
stature of the leader whom Gi»d has given 
them. Tf Gandhi has made any mistake it is 
ill overestimating the inUdlectual and spiritual 
capacity of his i>oople. The result is the same 
as it was in the case of Jesus, who similarly 
iverestimatcd the ability of his [looplu to take 
141 bis cross and follow. All through the 
closing chapters of the Gos[k!1s there runs the 
undertone of disillusionment, rising at last to 
the climax of Gethsemane and the cr}' of 
despair 141011 the cross. I find the same 
undertone in the recent uttordiices of Maha- 
tma Gandhi. ilia |)cople have failed him. 
T Dy have not had the ]iatience and the 
eourage to follow in his [uith. They have not 
hetin worthy of his sacrifices. Not that he 
hlainos them, or chastises them \ Ail his 
‘Criticism is visited uiion himself for st-anding 
their spirit to the breaking point. But he is 
disap|K)inted — disappointed alike in the iwoplo 
•'•nd in their lusiders. Referring to his sadness 
'"I the occasion of that committee meeting 
"hero his resolutions were all but defeated, he 
^‘latns that ho was not sad because nobody had 
him any wrong. “I WiW sad,” ho said, 
because we were weighed in the scales of our 
own making and found wanting... My grief 


consisted in the doubt about my own ability 
to lead those who woiild not follow.” Yet he 
didn’t despair. '‘Deficit” he said, “cannot <lis- 
hoarteii mo* It can only chasten me.” — “T 
have abundant faith in my cause,” he said on 
another Dccasinu. “Indian humanity is no 
wiirse than a tiy other ; possibly it is better... 
Dark though the path apiiears, God will light 
it and giiiiJe my steps.” 

The failure in the present situation in 
India is the failure iitit of Gandhi but of his 
|)oople. Acclaiming him, revering him, 
worshipping him, his followers have still found 
themselves incapable of obeying his word and 
heeding his example. The resi»onsibilitv for 
disaster, there f*»re, is theirs and not his. 
Gandhi’s failure, if it aftpoar at all, Can concern 
only what he hirnsidf has done in the face of 
his disillusionment. 'I'hree ])aths were (»pen 
t«» him at the moment when he saw the 
chaos hy which he was surrounded. 

First of all, he could retire as leader of the 
Indian i^eoplo in this crisis. He was tempted 
to do this at the Commiltoe meeting where 
his resolutions were carried by so small a 
margin of votes. He was tompU^d again on 
the eve of the .\lMridia Congress in December. 
But he came resolutely to feel that the desire 
U> withdraw and thus abandon all further 
le:idership was the voice of Ahriman, the Evil 
One, sjXLaking in his breath. *‘For me to run 
away fr'im the Congress at the present mo- 
ment,” he Saul, “would be cowardice I 

feel that I must not resist. On the contrary, 
T must let myself bo used for the benefit of 
the country.” 

Secondly, Jis ho saw the situation by which 
his movement threatened t«) he confounded, es- 
(lecially as he hioked upon the opisi -ition in the 
party ranks stirred up hy Mr. Das and his 
“Swarajist* folloivers Gandhi could resort to the 
tactics followed with such vigour hy Lenin 
and the Communist party in Russia. He 
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could appeal to the rights and powers of a 
dictatorship, fight his op|K)nents to defeat and 
overthrow, and then ex|)ol them from his 
movement. Gandhi had the opportunity at 
the famous Committee meeting tc^ which we 
have referred, when his resolutions carried 
by a vote of 183 to 140. Ho had a second 
opportunity at the meeting of the All-India 

Congress when a resolute challenge on his ()nrt 
would have brought the majority to his side 
for any action that he might proi)osc. The 
action of the Communists in such circumstan- 
ces is familiar. The majority dictiites for the 
minority what it must do. If the majority 
opposes, it is silenced, then disciplined, then 
as a last resort banished from the party. 
Periodically in Communist ranks there is a 
“purging” of the organization, by which is 
meant the excommunication of the defeate<i 
minority by the triiimphniit majtirity. To 

Gandhi such action is <tf course, inc<»nceivable. 
“I cannot impose my personal faith,” he s:iys 
“on others, never in a national organization. 
I can but try to convince the nation of iu 
beauty and usefulness.” Those who op(K)se 
him he must “honour for their differences, 
and allow them to go their way.” Only in 
res|)ect to an apical to violence, would he rise 
up and fight to the end, “even if I w.-is alone*” 
But even here he recognizes ''that the nation 

has the right, if it so wills, to iiKiicate her 
freedom by actual violence.* Only in this 
case India would coa.se “to bo the land of 
my-lovc.” But the Swarajists are mit intfir- 
ostod in violence. Therefore they must Ins 
treated with scrupulous justice an«l gomlwill 
They must be giVen full opjwrtunity and 
privilege within the party couiisuls. “I am 
aiming,” says Gandhi, “at represen tiit ion »)f 
all parties in the Congress, that we may 
learn to tolerate one another's ipinions, may 
know one another better, may react ij|ion 


one another.** To such a mind, any resort to 
methods of dictation, any overcoming of 
opposition by sheer force or numbers, was as 
impossible as the ap|)eal, to violence. Although 
the opposite from retirement or running away, 
this would have been equally with this first 
course a confession of failure. 

But there was a third feature open to Gan- 
dhi as ho faced last year*s crisis in Indian 
affairs. 1 re^er to Gandhi’s own method of non- 
resistance — of loving one*s enemies, if walking 
with them rather than against them, of protec- 
ting them from humiliation and shame by 
visiting this humiliation and shame u|K)n him- 
self. When Gandhi as a teacher in his school, 
found that one of his pupils had disobeyed and 
injured him, what did he do ? Instead of 
punishing the boy, he im[M)sscd u^xm himself 
a twenty-four hour fast in |X)nancs for another’s 
sin, therewith binding the offender to him in 
contrition and reverence forever. When Gan- 
dhi found the Hindus and Moslems (|iiarreling 
and rioting, did he denounce them or summon 
them tr) judgment ? On the contrary, ho im|ios 
-cd iifion himself the dreadful |xmance of Mie 
three-weeks fast. F(»r the “t ransgre.ssions” ol 
thes(? |>eople wa-s ht? “wounded” for tlnnr 
“iiiiijuities” was he ‘‘bruised,” and therefore by 
“his strijics” were they “healed o’ In the saiiuj 
way, when he found himself coiifronUaj by 
these “iSwarajislKs” who were seeking changes 
in the programme to which he had s*>t his 
heart, even when he still had majority on 
his side, ho surrendered to his op|Kments. 
Asked for coat, he gave his cloak also | Cmum- 
fwllod to go a mile, he wont with them tw.-uri ' 
“My op|)oiient8,” he said, “have shown deter- 
mination, grit, discipline, cohesion, and havo 
not feared to carry their policy to the point of 
defiance... Though an iiiicnro promising 
Changer, I must not only tolerate their ilft- 
tudo and work with them, but I must 
strengthen them whereover 1 can.’* 
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Now, just hero in tho suloption of this 
above course of non-resisUnce, toward those 
who have been opposing or betraying him, do 
wo see tho true chanicter of Gandhi as a man. 
In this also do we see his victory iis a leader. 
The Indian people, for a time at least, have 
failed ; but their leader has succeeded, as few 
men in history have ever succeeded. He Inis 
succeeded both outwardly and inwardly. 

Outwardly he wjis succeeded by again 
writing the [leeple of India. 1 Britain faces 
once more an undivided country. When 
Gandhi came from prison, the work of tho 
years behind him was in ruins. Old hatreds, 
new jealousies, conflicting counsels and 
oi)inions, had torn the nation into hopeless and 
helpless factions. It mtemed as though not 
even the a[)irit of this greatest of modern men 
could avail to reunite in bonds of friendly co- 
O|ieration the widely scattered forces (»f tho 
country. But the Mahatma has achieved the 
miracle. By the sacrifice Tu»t of principle but 
of pride by the spirit not of dictation but of 
concession, by the alchemy, not of hatt^ but of 
It we he iisiS lifted all men afresh unto himself. 
India is to-day starbal anew upon that road 
of discipline which leads not too far distant 
lo tho gleaning heights of liberty. 

But Gandhi has .succeeded not f>nly out- 
wardly with his distrackd |«?opIe but inward- 
ly as well with his own soul, ff “he that 


ruleth his spirit is bottfsr than ho that taketh 
a city,” then Gandhi is indeed the greatest 
man of our time. Duriu:£ tho last three years, 
he htis endured punishment at tho hands of 
his enemies ; he has mot humilation and defeat 
at the hands of his friends. He has seen his 
follower refuse to folhiw. But he has not 
faltered in patience nor swerved in courage. 
He has lost neither ho|»^ nor faith. Best of 
all he has kept sweet his soul from all anger, 
vindicativeness and hale, and, in his darkest 
hour, has held all men as his friends. “If I 
have equal love in me,” he cries, for No- 
Changers, Swarajists Liberals, Home Rulers, 
Inde|iondent..s, and for that matter Knglishmen, 
I know that it is well for mo and well also for 
the Causc5.\ 

Thus has Gandhi succeeded— outwardly, 
in tho face of enormous practical difficulties, 
as a statf^sman of the first rank, inwardly in 
the face of sore spiritual trial, as a saint of 
the noblest order. And he luis done this — 
how ? By unwavering fidelity to his ideal of 
non resistance [ In him do we witness the 
triumph of this gospel which wo inherit from 
the Christ, and yet deride and flout, (bindlii 
proves what Paul proclaimed, that ‘‘love never 
faileth.” When shall we, with our weapui 
of violence and our hands of blood learn this 
truth thus taught us by a pagan ? 
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Sj. llAKllAIi DAS BANNEKJEB, M.A. B. L, 
CHAPTER I. 

THE PLEASURE GARDEN. 


The spring has ended, the fiery red 
of the gold Mohur liad set lire to the 
trees. It was summer time, in the 
afternoon a lady was sitting on the 
white marble pavement of the steps of 
the lake in the pleasure graden. The 
lake was full of many different kinds 
of lotus and a flock of bees was ski- 
ming on it. She was looking at the 
sports of the geese on the water having 
dipped her reddened soles in the clear 
limpid water of the lake. The deep 
shade of a largo jack tree had covered 
the landing of the steps and the lady 
was sitting in its centre. Througli the 
leaves mellow sun light percolated and 
lit up the beautiful face of the lady. 
The light glittered on the drops of 
sweat that had gathered on lier fair 
brow and they looked like pearls on 
her milk white skin. On the top of 
the landing there^was a pergola and in 
its cool shade a maid was sleeping. 
The Ohourie with the silver handle and 
the great fan made of peacock feather 
had fallen to the ground from her 
hands. 


Another maid came running to the 
pergola and after looking on all sides 
found the first maid sleeping on the 
ground. She pulled her up. The first, 
maid hastoiied to pick up the Ghourie 
and the fan and shvrted fanning briskly. 
The second maid laughed and asked 
“Whom are you fanning ?" The first 
found that tiiere war no body else 
under the pergola. Then the second 
maid asked “where is her grace 
The first answered, “Don’t know. She 
was here.” 

“Find her out, the master is 
coming.’’’ 

“Where shall I find her ? The 
pleasure garden of the commander'iii 
cheief is not a small place where I can 
find her ladyship immediately.” 

“You got up and find her. Keeji 
your speeches. Master will arrive 
almost immediately. Has she net 
gone to the steps of the lake ?” 

The first maid left the sweet scenled 
shade of the pergola and advanced te' 
wards the white steps of marble. 
After advancing a few stops she saw 
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that her mistrem was sittiag on the 
marble steps with her reddened feet in 
water and was watching the sports of 
the geese on the lake. On seeing her 
the second maid called out, Your Grace 
will have to come uj) immediately, the 
master is coming in search of you. 
Her mistress answered back, “fjot 
your master come, why should T. gut 
up t There is path and enough room 
on tlie steps. Let iiim come, sit or 
stand, let him do what he likes. IVhy 
should I stand?” Thu maid hucame 
ashamed and answered. '*Thu lord 
only knows in what mood your lady- 
ship is at times. Let me ^o and see 
how far master has come.” Thu second 
maid vanished ; the first held a gold 
damascened salver full of Iwtols in 
front of her mistress and started fan- 
ning liur. The second maid came Itack 
running and shouted, ''Your Grace, 
please come up immediately, the 
iiiaster lias almost arrived at the gate 
of the pergola.” The lady smiled and 
told her, ‘‘Oh lot him come, have I 
closed the doors of the ardour.” 

‘‘0 Lord I Are you not going to 
rise ?” 

“No.” 

At this time a fair youth shouted 
from the topmost step, ‘‘Has tlie sylvan 
niaid become a water nymph ?” The 
lady turned towards him and said, “My 
mind was not at peace because my 
devotee, was absent.” The youth 
placed his cloth on his shoulder and 
cUsjied his hands in front and sitid in 


the fashion of a devotee, “O Lady be 
pleased and pardon the offence of your 
poor humble devotee. I was busy with 
the work of my master and therefore 
there has hi^un delay in the worship of 
my goddess.” 

“Thou you need not worship the 
goddess, go hack to the work of your 
own master.” 

‘‘Do please forgive me, I shall per- 
form the ceremony of expiation.” 

“No, expiation are needless.” 

I'he youth came down the white 
marble steps and knelt in front of the 
lady. Ho said, “O Goddess, please be 
gracious to mo.” 

The lady coloured with shame and 
pulled his bauds. “What are you 
doing ?” 

The maids ran away and the youth 
seated himself by the side of his lady. 
The lad,v was beautiful, in the first 
bloom of her youth — she was peerless. 
Her colour was as white as the Eunda 
flower. The contour of her body as 
flawless as that of a painting and 
beautiful. Her hair was as black as 
the hornet. Her eyes were blue and 
her cheek and lips were red. She wore 
costly garments made of white silk 
and ornaments studded with diamonds. 
She was hardly raorh than eighteen 
y'oars of age. The youth possessed a 
well-formed body, his colour was 
yellowish white and lie wore the snow- 
white cotton cloth of Eastern Bengal. 
He wore ordaments also ; ear-rings, 
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hraoeletBand a turban studded with 
gold and diamonds. 

When her husband had seated him- 
self by her side the lady said to him, 
*‘Oall for a boat and let us go out on the 
water.” The youth did not answer and 
after sighing fell into a reverie. His 
wife asked petulantly, “O, What are 
you thinking of , the king’s work in 
the country of Radh ?” The young 
man did not answer. His wife then 
pulled him by the hand and said, “If 
you will think of State work even now 
then why did you come to the garden ? 
You might as well have remained in 
Gaud ? The youth said with a long 
face, “No Karun, I have received very 
bad news.” 

“Is it a rebellion of tlie peasants in 
East Bengal or a rising of Buddhistsf ” 

“Karun, it is not joke. If it is true 
then it is very bad news indeed.” 

“Do tell me.” 

“The emperor has married a girl 
in bis old ago.” 

“Is that anything new for a man f 
One day you will do the same thing.” 

“No Karun, the emperor has not 
only married her but he wants to make 
her the Empress.. The prince has 
written to me.” 

“Is her Imperial Highness dead V” 

“I wish she were dead. In her 
place a mere girl will be the Empress 
of India.” 

“Is that possible ? No such things 
have ever happened in the Gupta 
dynasty.” 


L May. 1985 

“Karun, the impossible have come 
to pass, the prince has sent for me. 
I shall have to start for Pataliputia 
immediately. Get up, let us go back 
to the city. After how many days 1 
shall see your blooming face once 
more f” 

“Every day.” 

“How so ?” 

“The man who sulootod you to bo 
thu Gommander-in-Ghief of the Gupta 
Empire was blind. I tell you that 
your long lashes would be troubled 
every day by looking at the face of 
the Gupta Empire was blind. I toll 
you that your long lashes would bo 
troubled every day by looking at the 
face of the humble maid of yours.” 

“I can’t understand thu riddle.” 

“You will have to look on this 
ugly face every day.” 

“How ?” 

‘Why, by taking mo with you.” 

“Are you coming to Fatali- 
putra 7 

“I am certainly coming.” 

“But why i" 

“There are many reasons. In the 
drst place all men are traitors, liars and 
flatterers, they should not be left alone. 
In the second place I have not been 
in the capital for a long time. In the 
third place separation is unbearable 
and in the fourth place such is tJiu 
verdict of astrology f 

"What is the verdict of astrology 
please ? 
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astrologer has said that for 
the next two or three years I shall 
have not to bear the jiain of separation 
from you.** 

^‘llow is that Karuna ? I low can 
you go to Pataliputra now ?’* 

“Why in a litter ? 

“The prince has ordered me to 
come to the capital as soon as possible. 

T am going on liorseback. Gan a 
litter travel so fast i 

“Then I shall travel in a chariot. 
Do you reinemher that after our 
marriage we came from Pataliputra 
to Gaud in four days 

Somebody else spoke from tlie top 
of the stejjs. “Yes, 1 do remember it 
very well. 'Plie shaking of t he chariot 
rery iiejirly seiiaraied the hones of my 
body from the muscles. O Lady, this 
hunihle slave of yours is absessed with 
terrible hiinger, yet lie is very shy. 
You must g«» to the capital otherwise 
I shall die of starvation. Shall I 
bring tlio chariot ? 

"The lady drew her veil over her 
bead and her husband moved apart. 
A jet black, fat bald-headed Brahman 
came and stood in the opening of the 
pergola. The youth asked him “It. is 
llishabha, where were you s^i long f" 
“Just behind you.** 

“What do you say f That vast 
l>ulk of yours was following me yet 
• did not perceive it.*’ 

'*llow can you do so ? When 
®hanuniitra is the commander-in- 


chief of the empire then he possesses 
eyes, ears, a nose, a tongue — ” 

The lady asked, “What else Brah- 
man ?” 

“But when he moves, meditating 
on the soft red feet of the goddessi 
whose devotee he is, then he becomes 
t* mere mass of llesh without sense.** 

Out of sheer shame the lovely face 
of the lady Karuna became very red 
and she drew her veil over her face. 
Bhaniunntra asked, "-Rishahha, the 
procoes of the day’s feasting is com- 
plete, then why have you followed 
me 

“I fctfiw that a messenger came from 
the emperor on horse hack from Pata- 
liputra. that the messenger did not 
wait in the palace at Gaud hut came 
to the pleasure garden in the Suburbs 
therefore I thought that the matter 
was serious. 'Phe result would be 
either feasts extending over a year or 
a long fast. I learnt from the messen- 
ger titat lie has come from the great 
fiord, the devoted worshipper of 
Vishnu, the great over lord the heir 
aiiparent. the fjord Skaiidagupta to 
the ])rince, eiiual in rank to heir appa- 
rent, the coinmauder-in-chief, the Lord 
Bhauumitra with a letter. Therefore 
T had to follow you. O Brother, is tlie 
prince going to be maVried ?** 

“No Brother, the emperor himself 
is going to be married, not the prince. 
With it the funeral obsequies of the 
Gupta empire are to be performed. 
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For this reason the prince has ordered 
to come to Fataliputra immediately.” 

“How is that ?” 

“Ho joke Biishabha, it is a disaster.” 

“No hope of feasts.” 

“We are in great danger, and we 
must start immediately.” 

“How shall I go ?” 

“Why should you come ?” 

“When the lady goes away who will 
food me 

“Karuna, are you really coming ?” 

“CJertainly, otherwise you won’t be 
allowed to go. 1 am really coming. 
1 won’t remain.” 

Bhanumitra said, “Then let me 
order the chariot to he brought 
round ?” Karuna nodded her head in 
assent. The Brahman asked again, 
“How shall 1 go P” Bhanumitra said, 
“Why in the chariot.” 


Hay, 1986 

Bishabha. — Brother don’t kill a 
Brahmana. 

Bhanu. — Why ? 

Bishabha.- I shall certainly die if 
I have to travel two hundred miles in 
a chariot. 

Bhanu. — Then how will you go f 

Bishabha. — Why on an elephant or 
in a litter. 

Earuna. — Brahman, who will feed 
you on the road ? 

Bishablia. — Why, you will food mo. 

Karuna. — I am going ahead in the 
chariot. 

Bishaba. — Thun what shall I do ? 
1 shall also go in the chariot. Thu 
Lord Sankara bless mu. 

Thu chariot came and the party 
left the pleasure garden for the 
city. 
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OHAPTEB II. 
DAMODABASAMAN. 


Fataliputra was sUll the capital of 
the Northern India. The city situated 
at the confluence of the Ganges and 
the Sone was still populous and rich. 
Kumargupta I, the grandson of Samu- 
dragupta was thd master of the vast 
empire of tho Li-uptas. Tlio empire 
extending the sea to the sea and 
from the Himalays to Comorin was 
well'goTemed, rich and in peace. 


Half a century had passed after the 
death of Samudragupta, both in tliu 
north and in the south the emperors 
of tho Gupta dynasty was peerless. 
At the end of the long reign »!' 
Ohandragupta 11 Kumaragupta I 
ascended the throne at a mature age. 
Our story begins after the accession of 
the Kumaragupta 1, in the first 
quarter of the fifth century A.T). 
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Skandagupta the eldest son of Kumar* 
sgupta I was the heir to the throne ; 
the emperor’s younger brother GoTin* 
dagupta was the viceroy of the Scyth- 
ian provinces ; Samodarasarman, the 
chief minister of the Ohandragupta II, 
the Commander-in Chief Agnigupta, 
the Chief .Tustice Bamagupta and the 
principal Magistrate Devagupta were 
still holding the offices they hold 
imder tliat great Emperor. 

In the extensive suburbs of Fatali- 
putra there was a palace surrounded 
by a large gaiden. In the second 
story of that palace an old man was 
seated on a bed in a small chamber. 
He was more than 70 years of ago, his 
bead was nearly bald and one or two 
stray bairs which he had were snow- 
white. The old man was sunk in deep 
reverie, having placed bis head on the 
palms of his liand. In the next 
ebambor maco-bearors and guards 
were waiting with great anxiety and 
the palace was silent. Servants and 
maids wore walking on tip-toe. In the 
fumalo apartments ladies were placing 
their hands over the mouths of crying 
infanta in order to provent them from 
making any noise and wore Hying to a 
distance wilh the children. Eor 
several days past, the chief minister, 
the prince of the empire, Damodar- 
sarman has become unable to bear any 
noise, lie had forsaken food and sleep 
and was' absorbed in meditation. After 
w>motimo the minister clasped his 
I'auds, A messenger knelt at the door 


in response to the call. The minister 
asked him, “Has any messenger come 
from Jullundar 7 ” The messenger 
said ‘‘No”. The minister said ‘ Good, 
go.” The messenger fled. 

After a quarter of an hour a 
chariot csime and stopped at the gate. 
A tniddle-aged man descended from it 
and entered tl\e bouse. The messen- 
gers and the mace-bearers saluted him 
with respect and escorted him to the 
small room on the second floor. The 
severity of expression on the face of 
the chief minister softened on seeing 
him ; he asked, “Agni, why are you so 
late ?” The new-comer saluted tho 
minister witli i-overeuce and said, 
“Lord I was enquiring whether the 
Prince Imperial had come. He has 
not come ?” The old man said, “No 
Agni Govinda 1 ms not come yet. The 
empire of Saniudragupia is in its last 
stage otherw’ise one son of Ohandia- 
gupta would not have attempted to de- 
pmse an empress to make room .for the 
daughter of a harlequin and the 
second son having heard of it would 
not Itave remained idle in Jullundar.” 
Anger and remorse choked the end of 
that sentence. Tiie principal comman- 
der of the armies of the Gupta empire 
took his seat in one comer of the bed. 

After sometime 'Damodarsarnian 
asked, ‘‘Agni, where is Skauda ? Why 
is he late P Bamagupta too has nut 
come.” Before the sentence was end- 
ed a messenger shouted from the en- 
trance, “Lord, the heir apjiareut is 
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waiting at tho door.'’ The old nian 
did not more from his bod and said, 
“Who is it f Skanda ? Oonie in.” 
A tall fair youtli entered tho charober 
and saluted the continauder>in'Chief 
and the Ohiof minister. Dainodarsar- 
man asked him, “Skanda, hare you 
received any news of Goviuda i'iio 
prince answered. “No 1 have sent 
spies as far as Benares hut they have 
not returned as yet.” 

On hearing the prince's answer 
tlie old man suddenly rose like one 
possessed, his loose turliau fell down 
and his upper cloth trailed at his feet. 
Breathing heavily he said, “Then the 
law of Samudragupta will he violated 
by Damodara. It is the inexorable 
decree of fate. Skanda, at the ago of 
seventy old Damodara will not he able 
to servo an actor or to dance on the 
stage. 1 have rebelled ; 1 am Damo- 
dara, 1 have been nourished by Sam u- 
dragupta, at one time 1 was the right 
hand of tho Emperor Ghaudragupta 
11 but 1 shall dethrone Ghandragupta’s 
son. If you do not rebol against^ your 
father or if Gh)viuda does not agree to 
sit on the throne of his brother then 
1 shall throw the throne itself into the 
Gkingos. In the palace of Samudra- 
gupta— ” 

Sedng the oM minister rise, Skan- 
dagupta and Agnigupta also rose. 
Skandagupta said at this time. “O 
Orandad wliat are you saying P” 
Please calm yourself.” Tho old man 
said. “Skanda thou art but a lad as 


yet, you do not understand what disas- 
ter it means for the empire. To- 
morrow the grandson of Samudra 
gupta, tho son of Ohandragupta 11, the 
great lord, the devout worshipper of 
Siva and Vishnu, the great king of 
kings, the illustrious Kumaragupta 1 
will be married to the daughter of the 
dancing girl Indralekha. To-morrow 
your mother will have to descend from 
the throne and the daughter of tho 
actor Phalguyasas will sit on it ; and 
1- I, Bemodarasarmaii, 1 shall look 
on that spectacle like a statue from a 
distance. Jmpossihle Skanda, it is 
impossihle for me, it' is impossible for 
you, for Agnigupta, for Tlamagupta 
for the )uuanust horseman of the 
empire. Our only hope lay in Govi- 
nda. O Prince, KumHragui)t{i 1 whom 
I have dandled on my knees has rofu 
sud to listen to anybody, but lie could 
not have refused to listen tf> Goviu- 
daguptfi. Goviuda lias not come, this 
disaster has overtaken the empire for 
Goviuda. Goviuda, was this your 
intention 

The tired old man sat on the hud. 
A messenger spoke from the othur 
side of the closed door. “The Ghiul' 
Magistrate llamagupta.'' A tall dark 
man dressed in white entered tliu 
chamber and saluated Daniodara- 
sarma . Skandagupta and Agnigupta 
saluted him. Tho old minister 
laughed and said, ‘'Ram, are you 
ready for tho celebrations ? Tomorrow 
tlie mother -f heir-apparent Skamla- 
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gupta will be deposed, the daughter 
of the actor Fhalguyasas and the 
dancing girl Indralekha will take her 
place. To-morrow the nobles of the 
Gupta empire will have to kneel be- 
fore her. Are you not n relation of 
Eumaragupta P Are you not a descen- 
dant of Ohandragupta I ?*, 

Bamagupta stared at the old man 
in utter surprise and tlien asked very 
slowly, ‘*T7nclo, is the marriage 
over ?• 

‘Not yet, it will ho performed to- 
morrow. Who will stop it ? Govinda 
has not come." 

‘‘But there is time yet.” 

“Skanda sent messenger as far as 
Benares but he has not returned as 
yet.” 

‘‘This is the last day, he will not be 
able to do anything if he comes to- 
morrow.” 

"No. To-morrow the old son of 
Ghandragupta II will dress as a 
youth and therefore nobody will he 
able to see him. Tlie marriage takes 
place in the evening, the celebrations 
begin in the first quarter, lie who 
will not attend the celebrations will 
have to return his badge of oiUce.” 

‘Is this the Emperor’s order ?” 

‘‘The order has not been signed as 
yet.” 

‘‘lias tbe emperor ordered you to 
draft it for drculation.” 

‘‘No. Knowing that this order will 
l>e passed I have asked tbe Superinten- 
dents to keep it ready for circulation.” 


‘‘Uncle, how many such orders 
have you passed out of sheer 
remorse P” 

‘‘Do not just Bam. i have passed 
another order.” 

“What is it ?” 

*’1 have ordered them to purchase 
some lyres for the emperor.” 

‘‘Skandagupta laughed outright 
and said, “Grandad will you retire 
from the work of the empire to pass 
your days in jdaying on the IjTe ?” 

“Thu aged chief minister laughed 
sorrowfully and said. “Brother, not 
only mu, but many Grand Dukes and 
princes of the empire will have to take 
to lyres to earn their living.” 

Bam. — Lord, I too have not under- 
stood tiic reason of purchasing lyres. 

Agni. — Lord, Wliat are you doing ? 

Dam. — You will understand every- 
tliing. WIio is there P 

A messenger entered the chamber. 
Thu minister asked ‘*Kow old is the 
day ?” The messenger said. ‘‘About 
half an hour to the evening.” 

“Good. Go away” 

The messenger turned towards the 
prince and told him. “O King, a sol- 
dier in armour is waiting for you on 
the road. I asked him about his iden- 
tity but he only said, “Please tell tlie 
prince, the Conch has come.” 

“Bring him here.” 

The messenger saluted and w'unt 
out. Agnigupta asked. “Prince who 
is this Conch ?” 

‘'The Gkmoral Bhanuniitra.” 
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“Agnimitra’s son ?” 

"Yes.” 

“Was he nol in Gaud P” 

“Yes, I sent a messenger to fetch 
him.” 

At this time the messenger re- 
entered the chamber with Bhanumitra. 
The latter saluted the prince the 
chief mivister, the conimander-in- 
chief and the chief magistrate in the 
military fashion by touching his 
helmet with the flat edge of the sword. 
Bamagupta and Agnigupta stood up 
and returned his salute, Damodara 
blessed him with liis right hand but 
the prince embraced him and said, 
“Bhanu, when have you come ? Take 
off your helmet,” Bhanumitra re- 
moved his helmet and said, *‘1 have 
come just now, the chariot is still 
standing on the road.” 

“Tell them to take away the 
chariot.” 

"There are other people in it.” 

“Let them go to my residence.” 

“Your residence will not bo able to 
house them.” 

“Why ?” 

“1 shall tell you later.” 

“When ?” 

' Bhanumitra whispered in the 
princes ear, “Karuna is in the chariot, 
where shall I sen4 her ?” The prince 
was astonished and ceased to ask 
questions. Then he said, “Send the 


chariot to mother’s place. Bhanu- 
mitra went away. 

Damodar sighed and said, ‘Hoar 
Bam, having spent my days in the 
service of Ohandragupta 1 shall have 
to rebel in my old age, To-morrow 
evening Damodara will be a rebel. 
The head which had bowed in humi- 
lity, before the throne of the empress 
Dhruvasvamini will not bend before 
Indralekba’s daughter.” “At this 
juncture Agnigupta said, “Lord, at 
first 1 could not decide anything. The 
course you have chosen for yourself 
is also mine. What will the chiel 
magistrate do P” 

Bam. — Agni, 1 shall not go to the 
marriage assembly. 

Dam. — You will tlieu he dismissed. 

Ham. - Good, 1 shall retire to 
Benares. 

Dam. — But 1 shall not be able to 
do BO. 1 shall not be able to bear the 
sight of the deposition of the empress 
whose marriage 1 have arranged and 
whom 1 have anuointed with my own 
hands, by Indralekha’s daugliter, 
Agni if Govinda had come even now ? 

“I have come.” 

Everybody in that chamber looked 
up with wonder and saw that a middle- 
aged man dressed in glistening silk 
was standing in the doorway and 
laughing. 

{To be coiitiuM’if) 
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“So you all dine with me tonight, 

Dear friendb, for on this day 

Was born...” “Who Sir?” with all his voice 

Cried out to know, M. K. 

“I’ll dine” said S and “so too I” 

Bawled out a pulled up cheek 
“But wliat would you give us to eat, 

Tell now said Balwant meek. 

“You will liave Du! and Clift pat! 

And Chiitiieif or Arhnr” 

“No Sir” said K “we wo’t have that 
You must bo Klioburtlar'' 

“Right bo ! Thun it would be all grand” 
Replied tlie generous host, 

“You’ll have Iftilm and Purin Crisp 
And things which you like most” 

‘‘A'dftoA and Kofia, Roghun. Jonh 
And mutton chops and all 
Sweet fruits, best grapes and bananas 
And apples from Jalal” 

“Roseade, Ice Cream and Pick-me-up 
And Dandy Shandy sweet 
From Kesari's O E Plonior’s linn 
Welcome your lips to greet” 

“That’s nice” said M “But mind” said host 
“Let none of you be late” 

“Oh ho “said Nath” would bo a fool 
“Who’ld miss such tempting bait” 
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The day wore on, the evening came 
And BO did half past eight, 

And one by one the guests arrived 
None could in fact come late i 

The host was all courtesy and they 
Felt “/h' Tahtluph” and free 
In due onu could then as woll say 
At Uomo, they seemed to be, 

“Before we dine” the host proposed 
“Tict N. Nath sing a song” 

“Oh yes he must” said M. Khera 
"Oh yes he must Ding Doug” 

Ho sang. fiO i asses climbed up trees t 
And fishes ran a race ! ] 

And pigeons swam all mad with joy 1 1 1 
What charming strain i what grace ! i 

It was nought but a droning snore 
“O restive heart no Ja" 

But it was rather wake, for each 
Oried loud Ha Ha j Ha Ha [ j 

“Once more” “No more” said host 
“Now let us have a game 
“O’making Nandaus the’best that was 
Ever known by this name” 

“We will, but what it is” said 8 
“Oh I ’tis” said host “easy” 

“Each one of us by turn shall have 
Out of this room to be” 

“And when he’s called in, ho should say 
“I am” or else “You are” 

“That’s all ? “said Nath ” then I’ll go” 

“Out first, I am tiytfar." 
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He did. The door was closed, and host 
Asked ‘^wlio’s the fattest rain” 

And Nath came smiling in and said 
“Oh I worthy Sir I am.” 

The room rang loud with laughter wild 
But Natii alone was grim 
“Wliat’b it” said he “that makes you neigh 
Was not my answer trim V” 

‘‘Surely.” And when he came to know 
Tlie fact lie too did join 
Tiietn in their boistrous youthful mirth 
And roared out like a lion. 

Then ‘K‘ wa-'^ asked to try. He said 
‘*1 won’t be fooled like Nath” 

And went out straight. The host now chose 
For him a dillerent path. 

For now lie asked “who’s the wisest 
Known to us all so far ?” 

And *K’ came smiling in and said 
“O worthy Sir you are i” 

ila, Ha, again the game wont on 
Til] it was half past one, 

“Now let us have our Hhojan'^ said 
Sethi, “wo are no>v done.” 

“Oh yes, surely.” The host cried loud 

‘‘Missar jalaa roti la” 

Anon a feeble voice replied — 

‘‘Banr abU aya.” 

The guests to dining repaired, 

Impatient for a fill. 

They all perched round a table fair 
Expecting with a thrill 

14 . 
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Some nicest things to eat. ’Twss Two 
And yet no Ifissar came. 

'‘What's that” enquired Balwant red hot 
‘'Spare us in Hunger’s name.” 

“Excuse” said host, and ’gain he cried 
“Bearer where are you gone” 

Again a feeble echo came 
“Eunr, coming anon.'* 

And now the door opened ajar 
And slowly Bearer came 
With empty tumblers in his hand 
He smashed at once the same. 

"What’s that* said host “you rascal big, 

You one eyed pigmy brute 
The servant ran back to his I'oom 
The master followed suit, 

And as he rushed ho dragged along 
The tables cover fair 

The door was clapped through which tlioy i>assu(l 
And guests left all lone there. 

Upon the naked table sbone, 

Writ large this greeting cool, 

“Good night, dear chaps, it was a feast 
O’ the birth of APKIL POOL i” 

Oh I For the grapes and bananas 
Oh, for the “tempting bait” 

They missed ’cn Dal and Ohapatis 
For all came home so late { 

• 

They howled aloud like wolves enraged 
And called the host “a beast,” 

But when their wives enquired they said 
“They had a sumptuous feast j* 
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A Wanderer. 


The Struggle Over Asia 


Moflorn war ia waj^fid, not li}' tlio furcn of 
;irms aloiio, hut also hy fcho pross and by public 
opinion. As roason, consciousness, and directed 
intelligence develop in m<»dern society and the 
masses and organiso«1 associations of working 
men begin to ^piestion thcs r»>ason for War, the 
part the Press and public opinion must play 
becomes increasingly greater. War-makers, 
who constitute the governing classc^s of all 
(lovernmonts lo-day, nealise the danger to 
which their profession is open. Ibit they have 
.'it their disposal ancient weapons to combat 
tint development of reason and consciousness in 
in:in. They know that reason and <lirectcd iu- 
lelligcnce are chiblren comparatively young 
wliiifh have developed late in our evolution and 
are not yet masters nf our physical and em*)- 
tioual life. Our higher reasoning impuls-^s are 
still ;it the mercy of primitive passions and 
iustincts as old as the first amoeba. 

In f»rder to prepare the massifs (or the 
waging of war, the primitive passions of 
h.'itred and fear must be aroiiscMl and develojwd 
auil the impulse to siulism must bn awakened. 
These destructive passions must-, for the time 
Wing, destroy the growing conscinusiie&s of the 
Minty of the human race with its common 
Mi'tids and a common goal. They must destroy 
•'ll spiritual striving. 

SOLIDARITY OF THK WHITK 
RACK 

^^11 of this is but a prelude to pinnting out 
that to-day before our eyes those passions are 
aroused as a prciuiration for a >var 


which portends (.h 1».* raci;il. Kngland and 
America are delilicrately engendering racial 
and colour hatred by c.-irrying on ceaseless 
prnpag.-mrla at home and abroad for the 
‘solwlarity of the white r.-ice.’ The chief .argu- 
ments useil in arinising racial and -joloiir 
hatred are : ) Thai the brown, yellow and 

black populations jirncrofitij more r.ijiidly th;in 
d«» the white p«>pulations, find thus the white 
r;ice is cndfingered : r2' that all Asia is anti- 
white and is waiting fur ;» chfince to wage a 
‘holy’ war on every Kuroti'an ; i3) that Asiatics 
threaten another iiiv.Msion of Kurope as in the 
Dark Ages. 

If wi* study this propaganda, so widespread 
now, and which is summed up in ;i number of 
biioks having ji tremendous sale, we Cfin 
observe a number of interesting flaws. First, 
the propaganda for ‘white world solidarity’ 
embr.’ices only those powers which are, or are 
e.X|»octed to be, allies of Kiigbrnd and America 
in a cnmiiig war. France, which Ls a competi- 
tor of Knglaiii I in Africa .and the Near and 
Middle Fast, and Russifi, with its Asiatic 
sympathies iind tendiuicies, are not included 
i 1 the ‘solidarity of the while r.ace.’ Yet they 
.arc whiti' |»eople, and if this were really a 
racial or colour <(uestion, they would of 
necessity bo included. 

Secondly, this propaganda is of compar;i- 
tively recent origin, jukI has grown more 
insistent as Asi,a, particularly India, which 
has Iwcomo nationally conscious, h.-us throfitened 
British rule and has secured the attention and 
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tho sj’mpathy of many white nations ; as 
Ja|)an has become a dangerous commercial 
rival of England and America in China ; and 
as tho Anglo-French conflict over the owner- 
ship and control of Africa and tho Near and 
Middle liast has become :icuto> 

In other words, behind the smoke- 
screen of colour and nicial ])ropagaiida wc can 
plainly see the dishonourable political and 
economic motives and ambitions of England 
and America. France is challenging England 
in Africa ; India demands her freedom : .la^xaii 
not only undermines English and American 
commerce in China, but she, by her inde)itin- 
dent political position, stands as a constant 
reminder that an Asiatic people need not of 
necessity be subjected to Eurf^pean pow»irs. 
England’s chief interest is to keep Asia as the 
producer of raw materials for her factories : 
America’s chief inti^rest is to keep China as a 
market for trsulo and investment. But they 
fear they cannot do this alone : they must 
have help ; so they appeal to the ‘white wrirld.’ 
The ‘yellow peril’ is recalled, in America, .Ja- 
pan is referred to .as tho ‘Hun of tho Ivist’ ; 
immigration laws are passed against Asi.i, and 
Indians are denied citisseiiship ; there is talk of 
an Asiatic inviision of Euroiw ; .'ind finally the 
Anglo-Saxon race is called upon, in the words 
of Lothrop Stoddard, in his “Rising Tide of 
Colour” to 

“Shake off the shackles of an inveterate 
altruism, discard tho vain [jhantoni 
of internationalism, and re- assert 
the pride of race, and tho right of 
merit to rule.’ 

Thus wc see America holding naval mano- 
euvres in the Pacific Ocean this winter ;ind 
this coming spring two hundred American 
journalists will accompiny the cruisers to keep 
the world informed of America’s honourable 
intentions— fur America always has ‘honourable 


intentions j Japan replies to these manoeuvres 
by refusing to receive the American fleet 
without an explanation ; and the Island King- 
dom holds counter-manoeuvres in which she 
guards and defends every entrance to Japan. 

In tho meantime England plans to build 
the groat Singapore naval base and add thereto 
a flying bjiso. The entire press of England and 
America admit that this biise is directed 
against Japan on the one hand and against. 
India on the nther. A very frank, honest 
statement on th(f situation is m.'ule by V\^ H. 
(hirdiner, Vice-President of the Navy Loaiige 
of America, in tho November (11)24^ issue of 
the “Fortnightly Review.” In this articles 
Mr. (hirdiner states that in IV)28 the extorriiii 
trade of the British I sirs ainounti'd to nearly 
two billion |>ounds sterling, of which about 
half was carried by the Pacific and Indian 
fJce.ins, while in the same year the external 
trade of the United States, which has been 
inci easing most rfniidly in the Orient, was 
about four-fifths as large. After mentioning 
such facts ho continues ; 

“Whatever idealism EurolM^ :ind America 
may each indulge in at home, the 
fact remains that modern Eastern 
Asia i.s at least as much a realm of 
realism as was ante-bell inn Oermany 
— a realm in which practical condi- 
tions must be mot by America and 
Britain each holding its pivot.-d 
position and do|)ondnnt jiossKssions 
with such evident firmness ns to 
make any attempt against them 
obviously futile.’ 

Of course from this, anyone can see tlmt 
tho coming war is going to be caused by .J.ip'Ci 
and America and England are only going 1" 
defend themselves against aggrossuui | 
writer goes on to tell how he has sjiokoii with 
the Dutch authorities in. the Far East, 
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the latter are all depending upon the Singapur 
naval base. He discusses exactly how many 
battleships America must have in the Phili- 
ppines, and just how many England can spare 
from Singapore. Of course, he tidmits, in 
case of war in Asia, India is bound to attempt 
a revolution, and England will of necessity be 
compelled to use a large number of her battle- 
ships there. 

THE TUSSLE IN CHIANA 

An indication of the ))art that China is 
causing in all this coming disaster, and (if the 
pncroiichroents of England and America u|K)n 
Chinese sovereignty, is told by Mr. .lohn A. 
Ikailaford, from .lapan, in a. recent article in 
the ‘Modern Review” of Calcutta, Pekin, 
Mr. Rraiisford says, is kept up and is used by 
Euro|iean powers for their control and exploi- 
tation of China. He tells of incidents such ius 
that by which an American merchant vessel 
on the Yangtxsc recently compelled a (/hirn^se 
town to behead two innocent citizens : and of 
the British ultiin.atum to Dr. Sun Yat Sen’s 
Oovernmont in Canton last. August. Dr. Sun 
Yat Sen tried to put down a. rebellion liciuled 
by Chan Lim-Pak, t-he head Chinese official of 
the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, the lead- 
ing British haancial institution of that part 
of the world. When the British threatened to 
fire upon Canton if Dr. Sun Yat Sen repressed 
the rebellion, the latter issued a manifesto to 
the Chinese ixsoplo, a ])art of which reads : 

“Is it because such outrages upon a weak 
and disunited country are perpetrated with 
impunity that here in Canton waters the 
British navy again threatens to fire ihmui the 
authorities of another Chinese city ? But I 
see a further and more sinister moaning in this 
challenge of Imperialist England. Rimding 
it- in the light of the diplomatic and moral 
*^iipport and of the millions of the ro-orgaiii- 
aation and other loans which the Im])cria1ist 


Powers have for upwards of twelve years con- 
sistently’ given to the counter-revolution, it is 
impossible to view this act of Imperialism as 
other than a calculated attempt to destroy the 
Kuomingtang Government, of which I am the 
head. For here is open rebellion against this 
Government, directed by a trusted agent of the 
most powerful engine of British Imperialism 
in China, nnd a so c.n.lled British Labour 
Government threatens to shoot down the 
I'^hincse authorities in Canton should they 
tiike the only form of iiction which wtmld en- 
able them effectively to co[)e with a move- 
ment aiming at their own overthrow." 

When we look fnrthcT into Chinese affairs 
\v(‘ see that Russia, .lapan and America were 
for one year in dispute over the oil of Sagha- 
ileii ; .ra[):m and America over wireless rights : 
Knglanil and .l ajian over the control of the 
Chinesti market : and, until Dr. Sun Yat Sen 
died, England was in constant conflict with 
this pillar of Chinese .sovereignty, The great 
Pdwers .show little sign of yielding in China: 
each month witnesses an increasing tension 
;uid encroachment until, under the guise of 
bringing law and order to the country they 
are keeping in turmoil, they will .-ittempt to 
divide it among ihemsolves. The war will 
lM?rhaps start there and the last attempt will 
be made b' smash .Tapan and still the voice of 
Asia for another five centuries. 

THE LAND ROUTE TO INDIA 

There is another phase to this coming 
struggle which is of special concern to us, 
as it directly affects India. And India is 
going to play the decisive, role in this struggle. 
The English are in constant political and 
economic conflict with F ranee in the Near and 
Middle East. The English have in view the 
creation of an Arabian Federation under 
British protection — a plan which would en- 
sure England the complete control of the land 
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routes in Indio. But this Fodoratioiii without 
Damfisctis, the capital of Syria, is inconcai- 
vable. And Syria is under French control. 
This Arabian Federation is to be a|)parently 
“independent.” and will constitute the 
English bulwark against Turkish influence. 
England’s far-reaching plan is firmly to wield 
the Indian Moslems to British rule by bind- 
ing their allegiance to a seemingly indujjen- 
dcnt Arab State which controls the holy plumes 
iind which will form the seat of the Kaliphat. 
In this way England holds in her hands the 
possibility of disrupting India ; if she cannot 
secure her allcgiancl^ in the coming war. 
Indian Mohammedans are going tr) be presen- 
ted with the opportunity of riveting their own 
chains about them in return for which they 
will have to betray tho freedom and the very 
life interests of three-fourths of tho human 
race. It will not matter that Indian Moslems 
are just as dark-skinnod as other Asiatics 
whose colour is supposed to make them so 
dangerous to the white world. The fact remains 
that Indian Mahnmedans are going to f;ic(‘ tho 
choice of a ixirmarumt allegiance to Asia, or 
o"a tomi)orary albgiance to Islam. Jf they 
choose the latter the time will come when we 
of the West will bo asked to luiite against 
them, not only on the ground of colour, but 
because the “Christian world” is ondangenMl. 

Regarding the anti- European feeling in 
Asia : this is the fault of Euro|Heiris and 
Americans, and not of Asia. The word 
‘‘European,” as used by the English in India, 
is a deliberate attempt to unite all Euro|icans 


against India. Tho truth is that Indui is 
anti-English in the |)oliticai sense, but not 
nicially : and this hostility is not based upon 
a difference in colour. 

Concerning tho Asiatic invasion of Europe : 
we cannot forget in this connection that for 
three centuries, at tho very least, Asia has 
been eaten up by an Euro|M)an invasion, and 
that these invfxders now demand the right to 
remain in Asia, rule it, exploit the people, and 
|)oison them with opium and imperialistic? 
ide.is to render them amenable to continued 
slavery. Instead of Europe facing an .Asiatic 
invasion, just the reverse is true. The Jap.i- 
noao always reply to th»? statement that Europe 
bices a “yellow ptu-il” by remiinliiig us that 
Asia suffers from a ‘whitt? disaster.” 

In all pri>paganda ci>ncerning the danger to 
tho white world, all siicli facts arc carefully 
omitted. Tho ob joct Is not tf> s«urcb for I mi ll 
and learn to know d. The propagamla of race 
and colour is merely tin? weapon nseil to-day 
by tho English-.\merican (?ombiiie, in n.irlicu- 
lar, to p.?rp'?tuit^ world capit ilisi -imperial ism- 
Tho jirobleni is in»t one of colmir or of rare. It is 
simply one of whether or not cajiitalism 
imperialism shall bo permitted to continue 
its disastrous cmirse. 

We of the white world are being a.skod to 
go to war for the continiiatii>n of this system. 
And when wi? «juestion why, the real facts are 
hidden and an :ip))eal is made to the most pri- 
mitive passions which alone cUn arouse men to 
msuss-murder. 

“The Bharat” 



Health find Hygiene 

Secret Of Long Life. 


In sicmiiitry when* most |m1)lic iiion ii 
iftm.ifurc Honth, tin* surrot. nf his lon^' lifo 
■i\Tn out by Sir Sun'iidniruith Banorjoji in his 
:unvly |mblishuil bn(»k “A Notion in Makiiu’* 
will In* foimrl oxtivmoly interesting. \Vrit4‘s 
that Octo^enarijiii statesman : — 

“Many of my friends have askod me to 
record a note ;«s to what I consider to lie the 
secret of my health and loiipvity. I am now 
on tho wrong side of seventy-five, but I enjoy 
...irly J'ood hi«dth, and my mental agility 
remains uninipared. They say that my ox- 
i»*rienco would prove us<*ful. 

T have endeavoured in life to carry out the 
|>rinoipIe that the preservation of health is our 
first and foremo.st duty : everything else 
dej wilds upon it. The machine must be kept 
d. and in a degree of officieiicy before it can 
» its work pro|M>rIy. Our best men, with a 
L‘W exceptions have nearly all died early, Ram 
dohan Roy, Keshnb Chnnder Sen, Kristodas 
I’al, Ram Oopal (jhose and others iUimI in the 
prime of life. They exeinplifiid the old Taiitin 
proverb : “Those whom the gods love die 
young.” What a gain it would have been, if 
^bey had been sirred longer to guide and load 
tlieir countrymen with their right judgment 
■nul experience. 

The first and essential condition of good 


health to my mind is regular exorcise at stated 
times. Tt should In* moderate ami given up as 
soon as one feels a sens.- of hilarity. Excess is 
tfi be avoided and is b.uind to do harm. The 
]ihysicai system accustoms itself to respond to 
the muscular rhythm that nature feels as the 
result of regular exercise. Throughout life 
and even now I take half an hour’s exercise in 
the mi»rning u|)on iiii empty stomach and forty 
minutes in the afternoon after tea. Tho latter 
T have sometimes to give up on account of 
public engagements, but I must have this 
exercise before dinner. Walking, in my opi- 
ni«in, is the best form of exercise. 1 used to 
add to it dumb-bells and Tndian clubs in my 
early days. To take exercise early in the 
morning liefore a meal is the Indian practice, 
Mild I find Miss Harriet Martinoau recommends 
it. Atmost eipially essential is the habit of 
orderly and regular living. I am sorry ro 
have to say tliat our countrymen do not 
always realise its im|><n'taiiQc sheer hours 
of meal and sleep ant if't always fixed, 
and they hardly rect)giii8e that the body 
isi a msichino working with orderly precision, 
whose wants must bo carefully attended 
to. One of my mottos through life has 
been to avoid evening functions and dinners as 
far as possible. “Early to bed and early to 
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rise” is ft wise precept, which I read in Todd’s 
Students’ Guide while yet a boy, and I have 
consistently tried to practise it. Kven when, 
as member of the Government I hiid to 
attend state functions, 1 tried to run away its 
early ns I could. On one occasion, when Lord 
Strath Cona gave a dinner to the press repre- 
sentatives in London, whom I was one, I 
quietly slipped away as soon as the dinner was 
over and the toasts began. Fortunately for 
me, there was a door left open to admif fresh 
air close to where I had my seat. I had mark 
it before dinner, and as soon as that was 
over. I quickly and quietly made my exit. 
I do not know if anybody noticed me, but f 
was comfortably in my bed by 1 1 o'clock. 

On another occasion when at a meeting of 
the Imperial Legislative Council wo were dis- 
cussing the Rowlatt Bill, Lord Chelmsford 
adjourned the Council at dinner time and 
asked members to ro-assemble in an hour and 
a half, I got up as soon as the announcement 
was made a d said, “My Lfird I go to bed ait 
9 o’clock.” “You are excused Mr Bainerjea,” 
said Lord Chelmsford, with timt winsome g»»od 
will which never failed him. And the follow- 
ing morning when we re-assembleil, 1 leairiit 
that some of those who had attended the 
night sitting had to bo roused from .sleep to 
give their votes. 1 will give, another instance 
to illustrate my incorrigible habit of going 
to bed early. This was in 1897, when Mr. 
Gokhale and myself were in London as wit- 
nesses for the Webly Commission. He wanted 
me to see Sir Henry Irving pbiy the (Kii t of 
Napoleon at Drury Lane Theatre, which was 
close to the Hotel V ictory where we wore both 
staying. I said, “If you really want me, yon 
must drag me out of bed and let me return 
home by 11 o’clock,” He said, “Alright I 
will do that.” I was in bed and at 9 o’clock I 
heard a knock at my door. On the stroke of 
the hour, Gokhale was there. Now there was 


no oscaiie for mo, I had to got up and be 
ready. Gokhale escorted me to the theatre 
where he sat by mo watching me with keen 
interest. For mo it was more or less a novel 
experience. To him also it was novel in 
another sense, watching a stiffnecked puritan 
like myself, who avoided theatres, succumb to 
the charms of the greatest living actor among 
Fnglish men. I enjoyed the acting tho- 
roughly. For Gokhale it was a iiersonal 
triumph ; I shared it in the joy of the s^iccta- 
cle I witnessed. I never could understand 
and to me it is still an enigma how Sir Henry 
Irving who was T think, above six feet could 
.adapt himself to the stature of Napoleon, who 
Was lu^t more than five feet four inches in 
bight. Hfiwever, that may bo, Gokhale splen- 
did fellow that he was, brought mo b;ick to 
my room by about It o’clock’ 

Karly t«> bod ha.s been the invariable prai;* 
tico of my life and to it T largely ascribe ilet 
good health 1 enjoy. 1 am not so sure .‘iboiit 
the early rising. I have always been a laft' 
riser, 1 usually sleep about hours out of 
the 24 and sometimes I extent it to 9 or ]0 
hours. Sleep has been my greatest eiijoy- 
motit and 1 Biid that it is more or less m 
a lamiiy gift. When 1 retire for sleep close 
the chambers of my mi ml against ail worry 
and anxiety, and that is the secret of sound 
.sleep. At the start, {Hwhaps, it reipiires 
little will-power but with practice it becomes 
a matter of habit. I do not think excessive 
brain work of H real menace to health, pro\i- 
dod it is congenial and does not interfere with 
sleep, On the contrary, when congenial it .iefs 
tvA ;i tonic and the fatigue of it is all merged in 
the <lelight which it generates and the stimu- 
lus it imparts to the nerves. 

I have said nuching about food or drink* 
Abstention from smoking and intoxic:ding 
drinks has always been recommended for g'>'»d 
health. 1 have been a total abstainer l‘'>m 
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both, nnd cannot say that my enjoyment of 
life has been less hearty than that of those 
who smoko or drink. They may i»erhapa help 
to add our social omcnitios, but they are 
neither indispensable nor free from risk to 
health, oven though they may not he indul- 
ged in immoderately. As for food, it varies 
according to climatic conditions and racial 
predilections. Every crimmiinity has a rough 
sort of idea of the food upon which it can host 
thrive, and the idea is generally an ancestral 
hequost, subject to limitafi-ius that time or 
changes in local conditions mav im])oso. The 
Kuro|)ean is a ment-oater. The Indian is a 
vegetarian. The Bengalee i?* a fi''h eater and 
fish is a light healthy and nourishing food. 
There is a marked similarity in the matter of 
food between the .Ta])anese and the Bengalese. 
Both are rice and fish-eafers I hough the .Tapa- 
iiese is more generous in his patr-oiage of a 
meat diet. Oihj thing is clear — at liMi.st that 
is my experience - -tlvit l«)«>d shouM vnrv with 
ago. One should follow tin* intinialnui.s of 
nature, which with the advance i>f years, 


creates a steadily growing disinclination for 
animal food. 

After all is said and done, the crowning 
aspiration of th^^ Latin poet holds as god to- 
day as it rlid in his f)wn time?. The highest 
of earthly blessing is a sound mind in a sound 
body — mens Sana in .a cor pore sano. The 
sound body, corpus saniim, in sound mind is 
the superstructure. A clear conscience, free- 
dom from worry and from hatred and malice, 
and peace and gimdwill to all, are the stable 
foundations unon which the physical S 3 *stem 
must rest. They are moral rather than mate- 
rial in their c'isence. After all the mind and 
In dy must act and react upon one another 
and strengthen one ant;! her. The mind domi- 
nating the bndy, the physical co-o|>0rating 
with the u\t»ral must form a homogeneous 
whoh*’ checking and restraining for whatever 
h evil in human nature improving and eleva- 
ting whatever is gmn.l in us, thus ^pialifying 
the individuality man to do his duty to himsslf 
and to s'‘ci'*ty and to rise to the full measure 
of his stature. 


The Campaiejn Hgaiiist Mcilciria 

( Coat riOufed hif a Oerman Chendst) 


Th»? eradiciitiiui of malaria in India is nno 
of the most important problems with which wo 
are confnmtetl. A great deal of research has 
iindoiibtedly been under taki*n in order ti> 
strike at the root of this malady. But although 
'Itiiniiie has been used on a large scale as a 
temporary relief to counteract the disc i.se in 
those who have already been alfecled no direct 
moans of totally annihilating tin? morbid agent 
ef malaria has yet boon discoveivd. Wt? are 
therefore, com|)elled to restrict our etforts to 
the extermination of the insect that carry in 
themselves the germs of malaria and transfer 
them to human beings. 

hvorybody knows that insects like flics, 
gnats and mosquitoes aro such propagators of 

16 


malaria, and, moreover they are not the adult 
winged ins'cts alone, but also their young 
brood. It is also known that these insects 
have a predilectn^n for laving their eggs in 
damp districts, where there are stretches of 
standing water and ponds and swamps. In 
such places the campaign against these noxious 
insects must he coinm<?nced, by spreading thin 
films of ]>etrolcum over the .surfaces of the 
jhuids and swamps, in order to suffocate 
their larvae. To-day chlorinated oils are .also 
emplo3'ed, because they havt* been found to be 
m«»re efficacious. But other excellent means 
are to l)e found in the rosiiions ])rodncts from 
the dry distillation of wood, whether it bt? 
wood-oil, pintw’il, turpentine, or others of a 
similar chanicter. They may be employed 
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unpurified in their raw state. As India pos- 
sesses a great abundance of wood, it is evident 
that for reasons of economy it could best be 
ntilised. 

The modern plant for the distillation of 
wood products consists of two urge iron cylin- 
ders up to 10 metros in length and 2 in dia- 
meter, placed in a furnace. After having been 
filled with wood they are heated : the wood 
carbonises, while the vapours, consisting of 
pyroligenous acid, turpentine, Avoodtar, etc... 
are converted into liquids in an adjoining 
condenser. Naturally such a plant produces 
a large output, but on the other hand, it requi- 
res a corresponding large capital. It is sim- 
pler to revert to the primitive method of pro- 
duction, by carbonising in a charcoal kiln. 
This consisted originally of piling up a large 
heap of wood — leaving draught spaces for air 
— ^which was then burnt while being gradually 
covered with earth. When the air is excluded 
the wood cannot bum freely, but is slowly 
carbonised in the form of charcoal. The wood 
resins, exuding as the liquid products of the 
distillation process after cooling, are collected 
in the condition of an impure woodtar with a 
pungent odour in suitable pits which are dug 
under the kiln. If it is shaken up with water, 
the only product rises to the surface after it 
has been allowed to stand for some time. The 
oil is drawn off and is distributed over the 
standing writer, ditches, ponds and swamps. 
The sharp, empyreumatic odour of wood-tar 
cannot be eudured by the insects, and they die 
beneath the film of oil that lies upon the sur- 
face of the water. The action of this oil is of 
long duration and result.? in a very striking 
reduction of the approaching generation of 
insects. 

Inside the houses various means must be 
employed to annihilate the winged insects. 
Firstly, there comes the question of attacking 


them with a lure, sugar being the best of all. 
But it must de combined with the means of 
destruction. The poison most easily to be 
procured for mixing with it is copper. The 
merest traces of copper, not appreciated os u 
poison by small domestic animals and children, 
are sufficient to kill flies and mosquitoes. 
It is not generally known that copper and 
sugar form a direct chemical combination 
which renders it easy to make from it n per- 
manently durable product capable of thoroughly 
exterminating these noxious ])osts. 

The receipt is very simple, If n thick- 
solution of cane-sugar is mixed with some 
finely-powered oxi<le of copper {100 parts to ;i ! 
and shaken, it will be observed that on thi* 
addition of some carbonate of soda or caustic 
soda it turns dark-bluo, because the copper 
goes into solution. (It is to bo noted that jt- is 
the oxide of coppor that must bo used, f«)r 
metallic copi)er w»)uld not bo disssolved ; pre- 
cipitated oxide of copficr is the easiest to bit 
dissolved. After the addition of a sufHoient 
ipiantity of citric and of tartaric acid to ruMi- 
tralise the soda, the solution assumes the con- 
sistency of glue, representing a durable eoppie- 
socbaratc. When there is no pure citric acid 
or tartaric acid to bo obtained the fresh juici* 
of lemons or grapes, which contain these acids 
will answer the purpose. If it is desired to 
manufacture it for transport, the solution m.iy 
be evaporated and from the resulting cr 3 'st;il.'» 
the sodium citrate can be separated by organic 
means, so that the product will be pure cop|»or 
soccharato soluble in water ; but t his process 
is not absolutely necessary. 


The insects are equally attracted by the 
mixed solution, the quantity of copi»cr con- 
tained in it being sufficient to kill t 
If the evaporated dry crystals ore 
in small vessels at the entrance or in the 
rooms, attics, cellars, and, above all in th« ® 
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and stables, the wholesale destruction of the 
insects will soon be observed. The ceilings of 
the rooms and stables may also bo painted 
with a solution of copper sugar. As cows that 
have been stung by insects are capable also of 
transferring malaria to human beings through 
their milk, special care must be taken to pro- 
tect such animals, not only in their stalls and 
sheds but also when they are grazing. Net- 
like coverings of coarse jute fibre impregnated 
with wood-tar products will be found vary 


beneBciai for the tormented animals. It may 
be mentioned incidentally that many [M^sts — 
such as for instance, caterpillars, mites leaf- 
lice, fungi, etc, injurious to plants, may also 
bo annihilated by syringing the plants, or 
trees with weak solutions of cop{)er- 
sugar. 

If such i*asY and inexpensive means are 
adopted on a wide scale, both men and cattle 
will exi)orioncf‘. relief from the destruction of 
this malaria ])laguc. 


India and the West. 

Dean Inge On Rabindranath’s View of i lationalisin. 


While the nation f>f Kurojit' were tearing 
'■ach other to pieces in the Great War, the 
Indian poet and prophet, Rahindrariath Tagore 
was lecturing in Japan and America on 
“Vatmnalism,” and expounding hw philosophy 
of history. Tagore is iini|nostionably one of 
the greatest men of our time : as a poet and 
thinker his position is uniiiue : and he has 
never delivered his soul with more force and 
passion than in these lectures. 

Tagore there shows himself a pmud and 
forvid patriot, who is wounded in his most 
^•uisativo feelings by what he Calls the insults 
of Europeans to Asiatics. The soul of India, 
he says, has been humiliated by the English 
ocenpationt At the same time ho must not bo 
classed with the seditious plotters who are 
giving our Government so much trouble. Ho 


knows that Iriilia could not .stand alone, and 
that our withdrawal would leave the country 
a prey not only to civil w.ir, but to some other 
Western cnm|uoror. Ho also likes and admires 
the English char.lcfcer. “I have a great love 
and resp;!ct for the liritish race. T know 
that these peopli» love justice and freedom and 
hate lies. They are clean in their minds, frank 
in their manners, true in their friendships : 
in their behaviour they are honest and 
reliable.” 

AN EASTERN TROPHE 
We may therefore consider this Asiatic 
philosophy in history without any animus 
against the writer. His thoughts :iro th'>se of 
ail Eastern prophet surveying the good and the 
evil of Western civilization. Tagore is not a 
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Christrian, but his attitude reminds us that 
there was a time when Christianity was an 
Asiatic creed — it was the time of the original 
Gospel. Again atid again he seems, to be 
more Christian than the Christians, 

Men and nations may choose a course 
(but the nations, least, have not much choice) 
which for a time is successful, but which 
ends in a death-trap. History has provided 
several instances, and we may trace the 
same law in the animal world. The sheep 
has the last word against the wolf. Predatery 
animals and races of men are at last destroyed 
because they are a nuisance, and it is nobody's 
interest to save them from their enemies. 
The sheep, on the other hand, though they 
cannot protect themselves, are useful and 
indispensable, they pay their way and some- 
thing more. The sheep races of Asia, in the 
same way, may outline all their oppressors ; 
they have a survival value. This is nut quite 
Tagore’s argument ; he appeals to the eternal 
laws of right and justice ; but I think he has 
science on his side. 

Europe has had acute national rivalries 
but f’O race problems like India. Ihc fact 
that races ethnologically different are in close 
contact is the great problem of India. India 
has tried to solve it by the social regulation of 
differences on the one hand, and by the spin* 
tual recognition of unity on the other. She 
has made grave blunders by setting up the 
boundary walls too rigidly between races ; she 
has cripted the minds and narrowed the life of 
whole classes in trying to fit them into her 
social forms. But behind all this she has fos- 


tered a lofty spiritual idealism which sets at 
naught all human distinctions. The history of 
India has been only superficially a history of 
the rise and fall of kingdoms ; the real history 
has been that of social life and of spiritual 
ideals. 

ORGANIZED SELF-INTEREST. 

Upon this congeries of races which has 
never been a nation descended a real nation, 
organised through and through for sflf defence 
conquest, and exploitation. This was for 
India a very different conquest from the in- 
roads of other Asiatics, with their elephants 
aud kettledrums, mosques, pnlncc.s, and 
tombs. This was the invasion of a scientific 
machine, driven by the law of its being to 
increase its power and wealth with an iinper- 
somil riithlessness, a dehumanised cfiiciency. 
*'We had to. deal this time not kings, not 
with human races, but with a Nation — we 
who are no nation ourselves.’’ 

The Nation. Tagore says, is the organi.sed 
self-interest of a whole people where it i.s least 
human and least spiritual. “Our only inti- 
mate experience with the Nation is with the 
British Nation, and there are rci'sons to 
believe that it is one of the best ’* But, he 
aiids, ' we have felt its iron grip at the root of 
our life, and for the sake of hii inanity we 
must stand up and give warning to all that 
this nationalism is a cruel epidemic of evil 
that is sweeping over the human world of the 
present age, and eating into its monil vitality.’* 
“It is like a hydraulic press, whose pressure i.s 
inipersonal and on that account completely 
effective.” 
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Shivaji 

The Grccit Nation Builder 

OUAPTER T. 

Tlio Ronianoe of Slurazi’s Early Tafe. 


Kliirazi hoMc a paramount position 
amongst the uation-builAors of the 
world. The task Iraforo him was 
more diificult and dangerous to per- 
I'orin than that of Mazzini. George 
Washington and Gladstone ; hut he 
executed it with hardly less success 
and statesmanship than those European 
nation-builders of the nineteenth 
century. The career of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, who from being the son of 
an ordinary Corsican lawyer rose to be 
the Director of Continental Europe, 
has didted admiration from all parts 
of the world. But if we study the 
hfe of Shivaji closely we will find 
thiit it was not infenor, wther in 
adventure or in brilliancy, to that of 
Napoleon. While it wiU be further 


noticed tliat his character was of 
nobler type and his success more per* 
manont than that of the Corsican hero. 

The Marhattas before the advent of 
were a mere conglomaralion 
of tribes or clans, widely diffused and 
separated from one another. They 
were Imund indeed by the community 
of religion, language and literature, 
but there was no national patriotism 
in their heart, to unite the different 
trihuB. They bad no national state, 
and no political solidarity. The soil 
was barren and the inhabitants, both 
men and women, bad to struggle for 
the bare necessaries of life. They had 
no time for cultivating arts or science. 
The general mass did not pay any heed 
to the political struggles that were go 
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ing in the outside world. The leadinf^j relates how Sbahzi liad been betrothed 
chieftains took soririoe under the^ romantioally in the fifth vear of his 


Mahommedan riileri? and were content 
with their position. 

Out of this political and intellectual 
stagnation, the genius of Shivaji roused 
the Marhattas. The fine oliaracter of 
the Marhattas came to his aid. 
Because all of them were hardy, frugal 
persevering and brave. Tliey had the 
Spartan simplicity in them, but the 
Spartan cunningness and t(3ndency for 
bribary and corruption were also not 
wanting in their character. The brave 
example and liigh idealism of Shivaji's 
life fired their imagination ; and Shi- 
vaji was able to wrought miracles with 
their help. Against the tremendous 
powers of Bizapur and Delhi, lie fought 
single tianded and amidst tlieir cons- 
tant opposition created a nation, which 
almost became the supreme power in 
India. When all the world thought 
that the Hindus had lost all their 
power, Shivaji evinced that the Valcano 
was not yet exhausted, it was only 
smouldering. So the wonderful career 
of Shivaji must bo studicil by every 
one who wants to elevate the status 
—moral character of our country at 
present. He was really the hero of 
India of tlie seventeenth century. 

Shivaji was fiom on the 6th April 
1627. His father Shanzi Rhonsla was 
a petty Jaigirder. By dint of his 
valour and tactfulness, he secured for 
himself a position of considerable 
importance. The Marhatta legend 


age to Zija Bai, the daughter of aristo- 
cratic Jadow Rao. Shahzi's father 
Mallozeo Bhonsla had taken his young 
son to the house of his friend Jadow 
Rao on the occasion of iioli festival. 
Shahzi sal. by the side of Zija, a girl of 
three or four years of age, and began 
to play. On seeing this Jadow Kao 
asked his daughter in jest “well girl, 
wilt thou take this hoy as husluind ?” 
and exclaimed “Tliey are a fine pair.'* 
Mallozi's was inferior in rank to Jadow 
and so wanted to improve his social 
position by realising this jest. But 

when he seriously talked of the 

marriage to Jadow, the latter gave an 
indignant reply. But Malloji 

having acquired some riches got the 
command of 5000 horses and then tried 
to promote the marriage by every 

means. A rumour was afloat that the 
Goddess Bhav.ini liad appeared before 
Mallozi and had said, '^ There shall bo 
one of thy family who sliall become 
a king ; he shall be endowed with the 
qualities and attributes of Shiva ; ho 
shall re-establish and preserve justice 
in Mabarastra, and remove all who 
molest Bra in bins and violate the 
temples of the gods ; his reign shall 
form an epoch, and his posterity shall 
mount the throne for 27 generations/' 
This prophecy was so literally full- 
filled in Shivaji’s life that suspicion 
naturally arises as to the truth of it. 
However Jadow Rao was induced, by 
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means natuml and supematuzal, to 
bestow the hands of his daughter to 
Shahsi. 

-Shalm at first serred under the 
goYernment of Abmednagar ; hut on 
the fall of tliat power transferred his 
services to the court of Bijapur. The 
political outlook of the oouiilry was an 
uncertain one at that time. Shahzi 
led a roving life due to constant attack 
of his enemies. So Shivaji tiad not the 
good fortune 1>o sue his father from the 
year 1(13(1 to 1(13(1. His I'atliur liad 
taken another beautiful wife Tuka Bai 
and liad descried Ziza and lier sou 
Shivazi. Shivazi's elder itrother 
Slianihhuji was a favourite of his 
father, but SliiVazi was utterly neg- 
lected by time. 

But ttiis neglect he1i>ed to form the 
character of Shivazi. Hu relied wholly 
on Ids mother. Ziza in lier loveliness 
and adversity had become more spiri- 
tual in tuinparainent. Tlio very isola- 
tion of the nudher and son, drew them 
to a closer intimacy. Ziza was a noble 
lady of high ciiaracter. She had such 
a sense of self respect in her, that once 
being made captive by the enemies of 
bur husband, she did not accept the 
proffered release even through the 
mediation of hor father. Shivazi 
imbibed the deep religiousity of his 
mother from tl\e early boyhood. She 
knew the art of guiding ohildren. She 
did not unnecessarily liamper the 
independence of her son. Thus Shivazi 
from his very infancy learnt self help. 


He acted on his own initiative and 
and knew how to take the res- 
ponsibility of his own act on his 
shoulders. 

Shahzi made peace with the 
Muglials at the end of October 1636. 
He handed over the Poona district to 
a Brahman named Dadaji Kouddew for 
administration. Dadaji was a ad- 
ministrator but that was the least of 
his qualifications. Ho was a man of 
high principles and keen intellect. 
Prom Ills judicious exercise or 
supurintenduiicy over Shivazi wo know 
him to he a sound educationist too. 
Thu charge of shivazi was given to 
him, .and be determined to traiu up a 
hero in Shivazi. 

Dadaji appointed aii excellent 
(eiicher fur Shivaji. But this teacher 
was nut a pedagogue, he know (hat for. 
a boy like Shivaji military training 
was of greater importance than wore 
book learning. So Shivaji was skilled 
in ‘fighting, riding and other accom- 
plisUraenis.” Most probably he did not 
know how to read or write. But we 
cannot say that hu w'as imcultured. He 
listened with rapt attent ion the sacred 
books of the East, specially the stories 
of Bamayaua and Mahabharata. He 
was inspired with the heroic chivalry 
of the ancient age* and conceived a 
fond attachment for tho Hindus. He 
of course did not think of forming a 
Hindu nation as against the Maho- 
mniedans, — that idea was forced upon 
him by (nrcumstances. But he always 
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felt a deep hatred for the Mahomme 
dans. He looked around him and saw 
how they were trampling under foot 
ererything, dear to the heart of a 
Hindu. While other Marhatta chiefs 
were eager to enter the services of 
Bijapur or Delhi, Shivaji found the 
very idea repulsive to Mm. The 
only moans of freeing at least Ms own 
self from this intolerable situation, 
was to curve out an independent state 
for himself. 

His guardian DadL-iji had brought 
conciliation with the ICavalas of 
Western Ghats and Shivazi was fond of 
spending time with the brave rude 
soldiers of the Mil tracts over every 
hill and dale— acquired a perfect 
acquaintance with each of the rivulets 
of the land. While gaining this geo- 
graphical experience, essential for 
success, he also learnt the lessons of 
hardsMp and struggle. Thus his 
early character was formed by drcum- 
stanoes as well as by association. From 
amongst the Mavals he selected his 
ardent friends and best generals. Thus 
Yesaji Kank and Baji Pasalkar were 
enrolled as Ms first captains. His 
devoted friend and life-long companion 
Tanaji Malusare, a young chieftain of 
Konkan, grew attached to Mm at this 
very time. 

With the help of these brave 
soldiers SMvaji formed the plan of 
capturing some hill-forts lying about 
the ghats. These boats belonged to 
the power of Bijapoie. But Bijapore 
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was then running fast down the path 
of ruin — it was full of inconstancy, 
intrigue and bloodshed. The hill forts 
were mostly unguared and easy to be 
captured. But Dadaji was staunchly 
against SMvaji’s audacious plan of 
capturing the hill forts. Me always 
thought of making the life of Shivaji 
a safe and prosperous one. But a 
daring spirit like Shivaji did not chmise 
to follow the hum-drum way of life. 
He went forward in his adventuring 
career and Dadaji in his last moment 
exhorted him not to give up the policy 
he was then following. Thus at the 
early age of twenty he became a 
master of himself. 

Even befmre the death of Dadaji, 
Shivaji had began his aggressive career 
on 1646 — he captured the MU fort of 
Torua whence he took a treasure wortli 
two lakhs of hum. Five miles «»st 
of this fort he created a new fortciillod 
llajgarh. Whence in the next year 
Dadaji died, Shivaji turned his atteu* 
tion towards centralising the western 
•Tagirs of his father. He snatched 
away the fort of Su]ia from the brother 
of Sahaji’s second wife. The fort ot 
Ohakan tendered its allegiance to 
Shivaji, and its example was followed 
by the tbanas of Baramati and Inda- 
pur. He next secured the fort of 
Kondana, a litter further from F«ona, 
by briMng the governor of Bijapur. 
But Shivaji saw that in order t<» 
master of that part of country, 
must seize the strong fort of Purandai 
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lying 18 iniluo south-east of Puna. 
This fort was adiiiinistorod hy an old 
Brahmin named Nilo Nilkanth Nayak, 
who deprived his two brothers of their 
patrimony. Taking advantage of the 
quairel amongst the brothers, Shivaji 
acquired the fort for himself. Thus he 
fortiiied iiis territory by a strong 
cliain of hill forts and then looked 
ahead for further conquests. 

Konkan was the neighbouring pro- 
vince of the western ghats. Part of 
it was transferred to Bijapur by 
Ahmednagar by the treaty of 1636. 
But the King of Bijapur remained 
almost an invalid from IB'td to 1656 
and so had to depend entirely upon his 
governors. Now this district was 
governed by an Arab governor named 
Mulla Ahmad. iSubjects were dis- 
alfucled and Shivaji raided tlie country, 
lie not only captured all its forts, hut 
also carried vast treasures to his 
coffers. Here he got that famous fort 
of llairi, which under the name of 
Kalgarh becaino his capitul in future 
time. The annexation of Thaua and 
Kalian districts made it necessary for 
Shivaji to create a viceroyalty of the 
province, lie conferred the post of 
govsmor upon his general Abaji 
SondoT, by whose valour mauy of the 
forts have l)een captured. This rapid 
success of Shivaji emboldened him and 
he thought of more ambitious schemes. 

Shivaji was generous to his enemies, 
lie treated the captured governor of 
Kaukan, Houlana Ahmed, with kind- 


ness and liberated him. But when he 
returned back, the story of his capture 
created great sensation at Bijapur. 
The brave adventvres of Shivaji 
attracted attention from all. So long 
Shivaji had hushed up all talks about 
his new acquisitions by bribing the 
corrupt oiHdals of Bijapur. But now 
it was impostdble to keep the matter in 
secret any longer. Adil Shah, the 
Sultan of Bijapur became incensed 
with the conduct of Shivaji and hurled 
all the blames at the door of Shahji. 
Accordingly he imprisoned Shahji. 
But Shahji pleaded that he had no 
control over his son and therefore 
could nut be held responsible for the 
actions of Shivaji. But Adilshah did 
not pay any heed to these pleadings. 

Now Shivazi was faced by a grave 
problem, which he was at a loss to 
know bow to solve. On the one hand 
was his eagerness to get the release of 
his father, on the other hand was liis 
newly acquired territories. Lie cannot 
submit himself to the Bijapur Sultan. 
In this perplexity he sought the aid of 
the mighty Mughal, of whom the 
Sultan was really afraid. But the 
actual release of Shaiiji was due to the 
intervention of two very powerful 
nobles of the Bijapore Court. But this 
was secured on the condition tliat 
Shivaji would not further eucroacli 
upon the Bijapur territories. Prom 
16fc9 to 1655 Shivaji spent his time in 
organising the possessions already 
conquered. He organised his army on 
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a better footing and prepared himself 
for oonqueiing the virliole of the 
Eankan Provinoes. 

The State of Javali, at the extreme 
north-western corner of the Satara 
District, blocked his advance towards 
the south and south west. An ancient 
Marhatta family, hearing the title of 
Mores ruled there and Shivaji deter- 
mined to do away with them. Ue 
sent Bagliunath Ballal Korde to Javli, 
on an ostentations plea for negotiating 
a marriage with himself, ))ut. really 
to ascertain their strength. The envoy 
found that the ruler was a drunkard 
and lived in an unguarded fashion. 
So he wrote to his master, entreating 
him to wait outside at the gate of iiic 
Javli with force, and enter the city at 
the signal of murder of the chief. In 
a second interview Raghunatb murdered 
the Chief and rushed out of the palace 
amidst the confusion of the guards and 
offidals. Shivaji had come near tiie 
city on a pretext of pilgrimage and 
rushed into it at the appointed signal. 
He imprisoned most of the members of 
the ruling family and annexed the 


state in 1855. Professor Jadunath 
Sircar says, ''The acquisition of Javli 
was the result of deliberate murder and 
organised treachery on the part of 
Shivaji. His power was then in its 
infancy, and he could not afford to be 
scrupulous in the choice of the means 
of strengthening himself ” By the 
conquest of Javli, Shivaji not only 
doubled his territories, but also gained 
possession of a vast horde of treasures. 
He erected a fort near Javli, called 
Pratapgarh and there built a temple 
to Goddess Biiawani. 

Tiien Shivaji made some improve- 
meiit of tile internal goverumout of 
his territory. His army now reached 
tlie number of ten thousand 'cavalry 
and ten thousand Infantry. 

So long he had struggled like a 
daring adventurer and by means, fair 
or foul had created a secure posiliou 
for himself. Any one, witli political 
insight might have x>i^ophusied that 
Shivaji would soon cut a promiiieut. 
dgure in the wider arena of fndiau 
politics. 


CHAPTER II. 

8hivaji’s light with the Moghals. 


Shivaji was ^till a nominal vassal 
of the Bijapur Suita*'. But after the 
Death of Sultan Adil Shah in Novem- 
ber 1656, the Bijapur State became 
further weakened by the rule of young 
and dissolute Sultan Ali Adil Shah. 
By that time the Mughals had fairly 


penetrated into the Deccan, and had 
brought under subjection a considora- 
ble part of it. Now they wantiri to 
secure possession of Bijapur, as they 
had done previously of Ahmeduagar* 
Prince Aurangzeb was then 
Viceroy of Deccan. He had wanag®^ 
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affairs there bo Bucceesfully, that he 
was obtueuiod and iuarcd hy everyone 
in the Jiecoan. 

Shivaji understood that some day 
or other he would he compelled to 
fight against the Mughal s, if he euter- 
lained the ambitious idea of curving out 
an independent kingdom. But still 
his power was in infancy, and he did 
nut dare to fight simultaneously with 
both the Bijapur Sultan and the 
Mughals. So he couducted deplomatic 
negotiations with the Mughal governor 
of Ahniaduagar. Hu professed alle- 
giance to the Muglials. if his recent 
acquisitions he sanctioned. The governor, 
under tim instruction of Aurangzoh, 
gave a vague reply in a cnudliatory 
tone. But the Bijapur govemmeut 
was in danger of Mughal attack and 
so asked the help of Shivaji by offer' 
ing greater emoluments. Shivaji 
entertained this proposal. Two of his 
generals plundered the Mughal villages 
in the Ghamargunda and Raisin sub- 
divisions. Even Alimednagar was 
threatened by Marhatta invasions. 
Shivaji himself looted the Tunnar 
sub-division. But the watchful policy 
of Aurangzeb checked Itis depredations. 
The sudden Marhatta attack on 
Ahmednagar was repulsed. Aurangseb 
oven ordered ’‘to pursue the 
Haratkas and extirpate them.’' But 
nothing practical could be done owing 
to bad weather. In the meanwhile 
the Bijapur Sultan made peace with 
the Mughals. Shivaji then thought 


it useless and dangerous to carry on 
wars with the Mughals. Ho, fur the 
first time, had fought with the 
Mughals and liad not sustained any 
heavy defeat. Yet he was a shrewd 
statesniau and wanted to retain what 
he had already gained. So ho offered 
submission to the Mughals. To his 
proposal Aurangzeb replied, '‘Though 
your offenders do not deserve 
pardon I forgive you as you have re- 
ponied. You propose that if you are 
granted all the villages belonging to 
your home together with the forts and 
territory of Konkan. after the imperi- 
alitts have seized the old Nizam — 
Shahi territory u(>w in the hands of 
Adil Shah — you will send Sona Pandit 
as your envoy to my court and a 
contingent of 500 horse under one of 
your officers 1o save mo, and you will 
protect the imperial frontiers.” But 
Shivaji was too astute a politician to 
put implicit faith upon Aurangzeb's 
reply. .\s a matter of fact Aurangzib 
had given secret orders for watching 
Shivaji, whom he called, “the son of a 
dog". But fortunately for Shivaji, 
Aurangzib now became involved in 
the war of succession to tiie Imperial 
throne, as Shah Jahon was believed to 
be mortally ill. 

Now the Bijapmr government got a 
short time to breathe, as the Mughals 
were all occupied with their civil war. 
The queen mother.Bari Sahiba, was 
now guiding the statu. She first of all 
directed her attention towards putting 
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down thu refractory vaiMMle, of wlioiii 
Sliivsji waH tin: most prominent. Liu 
had gathered a tsirtmg army, traiuod 
in warfare. Bijapur nobles slu'ank 
undertaking an expedition against 
Shivaji, as they knew that they would 
have to go 1o Jungles and hills in order 
to fight with Shivaji. But if it .was 
not possible to bring him down in 
open war, it was at least not impro- 
bablo to liumblo him by treachery. 
So the experienced general Afzal 
Khan was instructed by the queen 
mother to “effect the capture or 
murder of Shivaji by pretending 
friendship with him and offering to 
secure Ulb pardon from Adil Shah.” 

It was the prevalent belief amongst 
the historians of old, that Shivaji 
murdered Afzal Khan treacherously 
but rosearches of modem scholars have 
brought to light the fact that it was 
Afzal who actually was thu treacher* 
ous man. Afzal could not bring 
Shivaji to open field in battle, though 
be committed gravest sacrileges on 
Hindu religion. Then a meeting was 
arranged between the two. Both took 


only tw't> attuudants. But wliile 
Shivaji was being embraced by Afzal, 
the latter attempted to strangle hi it*. 
Shivaji had previous information of 
such a plan. So lie liad gone timre 
fully armed and clad. He had a 
weapon called Baglinakha about his 
person with which he fatally wounded 
Afzal Klian and one of Ins followers 
cut off thu general’s iiead. A ))ig 
army of Bijapur was waiting a little 
further from this place. Tiiis army 
attacked and plundered. A large boot\ 
was taken. But with wonderful 
magnanimity Shivaji released all bis 
prisoners and even sent them to their 
places with food and money. 

In 166n Aurangzib had well 
established his power in Delhi. lie 
appointed the tried general Saistha 
Khan as governor of tiie Deccan. 
Saisthakban was specially unjoined 
upon to cripple thu power of Shivaji. 
He was fortunate in securing the 
hearty co-oimration of tiiu Bijapur 
Court. Now Shivaji had to face lim 
combined atlack of tlie Muglials and 
thu Bijapur Sultans. 


(To be roiiiiiiued) 
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4-lid the last ita;'o of this tragedy—- Mother and son going out 
abogging with G<hI as there only friend. 



THE SPRING 

By— n. Wanderer. 

Oome out 

Into the smiling shine 

lAiok I How child, youth, and, old, all frisk about 
Oay to the core o’their hearts ? What song divine 
Thrills every soul on earth ? 

*Tis birth 
Of Spring. 

Even birds are all mad 

With joy. They fly from bush to bush tmd sing 
A Flora’s song. Oome let os then be. glad 
Enjoy, let cares depart* 

Life's short. 




The Trail Of Opium 

Traces Left, by an Eyil That the West Has with Dramatic Gesture 
Forced upon the Bast 
By Elizabith Washbctrnb Wbiobt 


Civilization moves forward in paths on* 
mapped by men and ojften where progress is 
least expected. There would seem to be 
little connection between the sinking of the 
Maine in Havana Harbor and the solntion of 
the opium problem in the Far East Yet 
the one is closely associated with the other. 
The swift Victory over Spain left us with the 
Philippine Islands on our hands. There were 
many doubts of the wisdom of extending our 
authority so far beyond our own borders and 
assuming the responsibility that such a 
step must inevitably entail. And yet, but fnr 
our entrance upon that far-disrant stage, it 
is problematic if the spread of the opium 
habit would have been checked for another 
century. As it waSi on taking over the 
Islands, we found that Chinese laborers were 
introducing opium and contaminating the 
Filipinos with it. The United States govern- 
ment therefore began to take a vital interest 
in the eradication of the drug evil and to 
cooperate with other Powers to that end 


It is my intention, however^ to take up 
the Story» not at this point, but at the begin- 
ning. It was among the Greeks and Romans, 
so far as we can discover, that the mysterious 
white or purple-petaled opium poppy, with its 
strange powers was first known. The know- 
ledge of it spread eastward, carried probably 
by Arab traders, but did not at once reach 
the West. Europe in those days was far- 
distant, and there was no regular intercourse 
between it and the Orient until Vasco da 
Qama rounded the Cape of Good Hope in 
1497 and eastablished an oceanroute to the 
East Indies. 

Next we learn of the opium monopoly en« 
joyed in India by the Moguls, and from that 
time on we hear much about opium. The 
Portugese were then dominant in the East 
In the reeords of silkij and spices and scented 
cargoes with which their slow sailing-ships 
were laden, appear over and again entries 
regarding opium, and in the writings oi* 
travellers of the p^od are frequent cofnments 
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on the inveterate habit of opium in Persia 
and India. Akbar, the Great Mogul, for 
instance, like his fatlier Uumayun, stupefied 
himself with spiced opium, and the fighting 
Rajputs consumed the i!rug freely. There are 
also refcronces to opium in Chiana, whither 
the Arabs had carried it through Cent al 
Asia It seems to have come al.so by .sea to 
L'anton and overland from Hurma and India. 
Hut nt the early date the Chinese used the 
poppy f<»r medicinal purposes only. It was 
not until the seventeenth century that their 
method ot taking the drug changed from 
swallowing to smoking. The habit of 
smoking, which was to prove particularly dis 
astious to them, was due to the Spanish, 
who had cairied tobacco-smoking to the 
Philippines, whence it spread easily to For- 
ni' sa, Java and the continent of Asia, 
possibly the mixing of opium and tobacco 
was introduced from java. The first Chinese 
opium-pipe was a bamboo tube filled with 
cocoriut-luisk fiber, opium and tobacco. 

The ehronicled activities of Portiigues 
Hiiteh and French ineivhants in the Indian 
I •[limn trule are at best but casual and tluctua- 
ting. It reinuined for the British East India 
t.'..iupany to ivstorc the power .and prestige of 
the old Mugul inono[)oly. Before the Battle 
of Phissoy, in which Olive defeated the Bengal 
!uuiy, in iTs?, the tmflRc had been of imli- 
th ivnt value ; but, with the entrance of the 
•hilish Etast India C()mpauy into Bengal, it 
••:uuc under the control of a highly organised 
tijuling machine with vast [lolitical power 
^>'‘'ilnd it. 

China hod been the iiltiniatc^ destination 
«*1 ihe opium handled by traders. .As early as 
^'-^6, the Emperor, alarmed by reports of 
Ji'litions in Formoso, which then beloiige<l to 
f -umi, haii issued quaintly worded edicts 
'‘•^idnst opium-smoking. But, apart from 

4 


amusing the traders, who reganled with some 
disdain the invisible power residirig in Peking, 
these pronouncements were without effect. 
'I'hc trade increased by leaps and bounds. A 
feeble and unjust attempt has been made to 
show that the protest of C'hina was not due to 
the fact that she feared for the health of her 
people but was made on the ground that the 
import of opium caused too great an expert of 
sycee-silver. It was not, however, until 1827 
that the balance of trifle turned against China 
anfl caused the outfiow of silver. After this 
date, fear of the depletion of the treasury 
supplemented, hut did not .supplant, fear, of 
the drug and its effect upon the nation. 

In 1773 Warren Hastings, newly app'dn- 
ted governor general of India, had oPficiHlly 
recognized the opium trade. He assumed 
the monopoly of opium production in India 
and conciintrated it in the hands of the East 
India Company. He stated, nevertheless, 
that it was undesirable to increase tho produc- 
tion of any article not necessary to life and 
that opium was not nece.ssary to life, but a 
pernicious article of luxury, which ought to be 
permitted for purposes of commerce only, 
and which the wisdom of Government should 
carefully restrain from internal consumption. 

From this time contiicts between Chinese 
officials and officers of the East In iia Com- 
pany were frequent. Nevertheless, untill 
I796, opium was legally imported into 
C'hina as "medicine.” Then as a result of 
prohibitory edicts i.ssued by the Chinese Em- 
peror in 17ns and 1800, it was ruthlessly 
smuggled into the country.^ 

The license of the East India Gom|>any 
expired in 183 ^, but the traffic was continued 
under a superintendent of trade, an officer of 
tho British govonimciit. The Chinese resented 
strongly this new arrangement and treated 
the European representatives with growing 
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discourtesy. The Km|«rnr, who :issuined onr hin<i the opium — which in your land is 

authority over all nations, was ineensi'd that not made use of — h}' it defrauding men of 

foreigners should coiitiinuj tlie Irsulo in direct tlioir pri^]iertv and causing injury to their 

violation 4 »f his orders. His indig ant and lives ? I find that with this thing you hjive 

supercilious message to the Hritish traders seduced and deluded the people of China for 

further increased the friction. ttuis of j'ears pcast, and countless are the iin- 

In 1839 Lin Tso-hsu, often sp«)ken of as a just hoards you have thus acquired. Such 



This Chtitf'sc Uiifi-oij'ifini ftirlifrr .sltorrs thi* iurijiievt 
opiifm~sh}(t]cer rerH'iung lt\s cftsr In his 

nuuisiOtf wlnlc his tunitrafin nijoffs the 

Gonimon hi China. 

bitter enemy of Westerner.* an*! n! th • unhoh conduct arouses indignation iri every Im’aMii 

effects of foreign tradr iip'wi tin- Cclfstial heart, and it is iitttu'l}' inexcusable in tli«^ 

Empire, was appointed iiiijKji ia! commissifiiier „f < 'i.lcsti.ii reasoning.” Commi8si<»n* ' 

at Canton and given full power t.» final with wsw a man of action and it soon became I'P 

the opium problem. Lin was tio diplomat and rent that he meant business. 

addressed himself to the British lra<lers very Yet it must ho said that the Briti-i olli 

bluntly. “Why ” he asked, you bring to cial on the spot, Captain Charles Elliot, 
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intendent of trado, was much to bo 
His position had become ahniist utilKi.irablo. 
He wrote bitterly to L«)rd Lbilinerstmi nf hi' 
feelings in the matter : **No man entertains 
a deapcr detestation of the disgrace and sin of 
this forced traffic on the coast of (..-hina than 
the humble individual who signs this des|Kiich. 
I sue little to choose between it and piracy and 


Lin insisted that the contraband opium 
shfiiihl be surrendered. The British parleyed 
and pr<»testeil. Lin ’nally laid siege to the 
foreign community, and in this way the 
British wen- Ibrcoil to surrender over twenty 
thousand chi*sts f»f opium, worth something 
like Lin ].)ersonally supervised 

the dostr notion i»f t.lio chests having their 



The companitm picture pnsvut the coufirntc i opium^ 
HnwJce)\ emnvuited and peunilctis^ out (t 

nusvrahle e,riRtvnvc iu o sliclt* ,• (Ivserlcd htj all 
hut /lis irrctrhrd familjt. 


place as a public officer I have stead ly 
^i'-A-oiintniianced it by all means lawful in iny 

and at the totsil sacrifice of my private 
ort in the ‘ocioty in which 1 have livi*d 
‘M hiiiiiH years past.” Nevertludess, when the 
-‘M in broke, he must [)orforce side with his 
countrymen. 


c«»ntonf.s mixed in tronchos with salt water and 
lime and drawn off into a stream at low tide- 
He Ilex! insisted that bonds should be signed 
againsi further trading iu -'piuin. h»t even 
those British ca])taiiis who complied, ilid not 
abide bv their ledges. A few still carried on 
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their old practices in ofien defiance. Lin 
attempted to have them removed from the 
country and failed. The feeling between the 
British and the Chinese authorities grew more 
and more strained, until at Last Lin, unable 


After two years of fighting, varied by truces, 
this first Opium War was brought to an end 
by the Treaty of Nanking. In respect to 
certain of its terms —the cession of Hongkong, 
alreiidy occupied by the British and destined 



''‘The 'Nemesis’ iv Chma” 18 

Colored caricatures of British soldiers as fighters ami foragers 
leere hawked about contemptuously in China durimj 
the Opium War of 1810-184J 

■ 

either to suppress the opium traffic or to keep to become a groat British military and n ivsil 
legitimate commerce alive, declared the trade base, the ojioning of five treaty 
with Great Britain ended. The British made creation of residential foreign “settN*>.;‘'ul'9 
no formal declaration of war, but in the and fixing of customs duties at th«**^‘ '**^^'*’ 

following year, 1840, they sent forces Uy and the granting of extraterritorial n = 
China foreigners— this treaty was of the 
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reaching imjxirtance not only to (jrcat Bri- 
tain but to all Powers with which China 
came into treaty relations. 

Commissioner Lin, who had been instru- 
mental in bringing on the conilict, suiVercrl the 
usual fate of unsiiccossfiil Ch incase officials. 
Hu was curtly rocalleil with the liliint. reminder 
that he had been unable to cut off the opium 
trade, laid the ungonoroiis c liar acbirizat ion, 
“Tt appears you are no better than a wondeii 


received, and the situation did not improve. 
The legitimate trade of China was being 
ruined by the trjwlc in opium and the Chinese 
were helpless to (mforce their laws. Smugg- 
ling, jiiracy and kidnapping of Chinese coolies 
won* incnNised through the effort made to 
develi>p the free! port of Hongkong by grant- 
ing British registry to Chinese Craft It 
netMiefl blit .1 prete.xl to precipitate another 
conflict, and it was firthcoining in the incident. 



Early i/t thf Jin-f O/iinm Jl^nv OiPf(/!as Sroif^ a captared officer of the 
icrechcd gunhont wuh taken in a cay** (o yingpo and 

exhibited along the fcay^ to the o«r/W/v and ninntiC'' 


ment of the 

iniMge.” Ifoth good and evil were yt’t iw store 
'"V him, \)ut he was not destined to solve the 
'T*'>Tn problem. So no more Commissiopor 
hill, whose chief faults wore excess of zeal and 
•* leek of tact, due in part to his ignnrnncn o*' 
West. 

' hi the heels of victory the Hritish 
I 'Coached the Km|ieror with a re«piest to 
h'‘ e. opium legalized* It was not favorably 


Chinese people 

of the Arniw, a (Chinese boot flying a British 
flag. The Chinese, claiming that three pirates 
lind taken refuge on the ship, seized her, 
arrestctl the men in question and hauled down 
the. flag. British authorities at once demand- 
ed a|xi|ogics. Incidentally it came to light 
that the Arrow had no right to fly the British 
flag, since its license had expired some weeks 
Iwfore, but inasmuch .-is the Chinese were held 
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to have been ignorant of this fact, it wjis not 
cited in their favor. There wore demands 
and connterdcmands. Tri the end the refusal 
of the Chinese to apologize led the British, 
in alliance with the French, who also hiul 
grievances, to begin o[)erations against them. 

Like the Treaty of Nankin, the Tientsin 
Treaties, signed at the close of this second 
Opium War 1S66— 1S5S, hy Great Britain, 
France, Russia and the United States, were of 
profound inUTnaiional im|)ort. “Two Powers 
[Great Britain and Fr ance] had China by 
the throat, while the other two stood by to egg 
them on, so that all could share the s|)oil.*' 
Thus aptly has the sitiiation been summed up. 
Lord KIgin, the British pleiii))otentiary, felt 
that, in securing for his country the right to a 
resident mi»iister in Peking and the privilege 
of trade in the interit>r, he had plucked the 
chief fruits of victory. Gooil fruits, it may las, 
for all concerned. But there were others less 
who](s.some — amr>rig them the legalization of 
the opium trade, with an iin]iort duty of 
thirty laris per fuvn/. 

It must be stated that th(s American 
Minister at that time, Mr. Reed, played a con- 
siderable [Kirt in the legalization of opium and 
in a letter to Lord Elgin advised him to urge 
the Chinese to admit the drug under a tariff, 
unless he could persmule his government to 
prohibit production in India and exjKirt to 
China. This despite an earlier letter to L)rd 
Elgin, in which he condemned the trade in 
the following terms : “No one doubts it is 
very pernicious .and demoralizing. I am con- 
fident that your Exeollcncy wiil agree with me 
that its evils jis the basis <•'' an illegal, connived 
at and corrupting traffic ca.nnf)t be oversfcited. 
It is degrading .alike to the producer, the im- 
porter, the official, whether Chinese or 
foreigner, find the purchaser.” These ;ire 
noble sentiments, but the Americans hfid boon 


for a good many years too deeply implicated 
in the opium trjide easily to stpifire their 
theory. 

In 18.58 the l;ust barrier of resistance t«) 
opium Wfis broken down in China, .and there- 
after the country became saturfited with the 
drug. he misfortunes of (^hina, her Viicilla- 
tions, her confusions, her inability to ffice new 
conditions, must bo hiid in part to opium. Nor 
is it unfair to say that her enemh^s must have 
welcomed this tnidc, which alike crijipled her 
Ifibor and befuddled her conncil-chamber. 
Though the blame would seem lo rest nol 
alone on other lUitions, the initial wiamg wa'i 
done by others ;i.nd the character of Mi.; 
Chine.se fiooplo w»)s more truly demoristrati'«l 
long ago, in their ellbrts to jirofi'ct. country 
from this scourge, than to-day, when China is 
in political cluios and at the mercy of flu; 
lawless men who are encouraging or f.»rciim 
the recriido.scenci; of the pop|>y. 

Although Iwo wars nad been wt»ii ai!.! 
opium had become legalized, thiTe wa.^ 
constant outcry in Kngland against fra.tlic m 
the drug. The ]Mibliu conscience has imt ln .-ii 
indifferent for the past sixty-five years. In 
181M the Housi^ of ( Vimmoris decided l»y a go..d 
majority that “the system by which Intli.m 
revenue [jit that time about ?20,0lin,00*l 
annuiilly | is raised is morally indofeiisible.’ 
Shortly after, the Mouse ol Commons 
demanded that a Royal Commission should 
be appointed to proceed to India and m:ik« 
a thorough repoit on opium — its uses .nid 
abuses. But soon the feeling went abroad 
that the gentlemen on the commisdou 
more concerned with the financial di ik iib 
ties that faced India, if the opium trade wi re 
withdrawn, than with the moral 
involved : for the Report, prepare'! 
from evidence submitted by British '>lhe' 
the Government of India, pronoiii!'-’*'! 
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favor of the continuance of the ouium mcmo- 
)M>ly and the use and sale of the drug. By 
those who accepted the findings of the coiiimi- 
ssion it was thought that the antiopium cru- 
sade was ended. Even the leaders of the anti- 
opium movement bowed to the inevitable and 
ceased to trouble, except sporadically aiiil 
weakly. India continued to produce vfist 
ijuantities of an opium all but useless except 
ibr smoking puriK)ses and of the miserable 
article eaten by the Indian natives. Whore- 
rver there was a ('Jhinese population, Indian 
iipiuui was to be found ; though other races 
vrre forbidden to smoke, the Chinese wese 
;iiven no ]»rt»tection. 

The report of the Royal (Commission avjus 
tln^ last official eilbri of tie* Hritish govern- 
ment to solv»' the opium problem prior to the 
new movement initiated by the Cnited States 
in liMlIi. Lord Morley’s fipinion of the Kei»ort, 
I'voresso^l in lHOo, is worth <|u<iting ; “He did 
not wisli to speak in disparagement of the 
t‘< nimission ; but, somehow or other, its find- 
ings had failed to satisfy public opinion in 
(Iri-ai llritain and t«» ease the oonsciences of 
who had taken uj) the matter. What 
was the value of medical views as to Avholher 
opima was a good thing or not, when we had 
I he in ideiK-e of nations Avho knew opium at 
oliisi* i|narters ’( The riiilippino Opium 
1 ominittee, in a passage of their re|)ort, which 
hf ho|u»d the House of (.\)mmons would take to 
declared that the Uiiitod Stat-es so 
r»‘c«igiiizod the use of opium as an evil, for 
'vhich no financial gain can comiwnsate, that 
'‘he wiMild not allow her citizens to encourage 
h ''ven paasividy.” 

^hir actpiisition of the Philippine Islands 
ha'i in fact given i;ow life to the anti-opium 
•i^“v«:ment. J^y the action *>f the American 
^'‘'‘■rninent in ap|)ointing a committee to 
the opium (|ue8tion as it existed in the 


Islands and neighbouring eastern states, the 
Indo-Chinese opium <piestion was lifted from 
its narrow confines and phiced squarly before 
the int(;rnational world for discussion and 
final settlement. 

In 1V)04, a dec:ule after the Report of the 
Royal (Vimmissiou had suppresst'.d discussion 
of the opium problem, the Report of the 
Philippine Opium Committee ap^^^ared. 
Copies of it were distributed throughout 
China. Its ettect was to revive in the minds 
of thtj Chinese hopes and dc^sires that had 
slumbered for ten years. AnetVort was imme- 
diately made by several Chinese leaders t»» 
stamp out the opium tratVic and its inherent 
vices. In the autumn of Chinese ofi’ici.als 
visited Calcutta and exe.hanged views with 
the Hritish authorities. These ( ’hinese came 
to the conclusion that India was prepared 
1o dispense with the opium tralVic, if China 
w<uilil consent to a gradual reducthui of the 
area of cultivalinii of native Mpinm po;/ 
ptmn with a corresponding decrease in the 
imi)«)rt of the foreign article. Accordingly, 
ill the autumn of IfiOo, at the instance of 
Peking statesmen, the late J']mi»res3 Dowager 
issued an edict that was designed to eradicate 
in U'li years the production aiul use of domes- 
tic opium. 

A few months before, a remarkable debate 
had taken place in the Hritish House of Com- 
mons, after a motion by lUie »»f its members, 
“that this House reart’irms its c«mviction that 
the Indii-(?hina opium trade is morally inde- 
fensible, and reipiests (lovernment t«> take 
steps to bring it to a close^.'* This resolution 
Avas carried unanimously. It Avas n«) small 
matter for the ciifters of the Ttulian tieasury 
te forego the ;H), 000,000 rwyteos supplied each 
year by opium A tax is at best difficult to 
levy on an eastern people, and a substitute 
for opium Avas not easy to find, .\everthe- 
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less, by agreement between (ireat Britain India to all countries by one tenth annually, 
and China— the so called “Ten- Year Agree- This agreement was to continue only if, 
ment*’ of 1997 — c hina underieok, in keeping after three years, China was able to show 
with the measures already decided upotii that she had lived up to her pledge. 



During a trmv in tht' Jh'sf Opium llV/r, Cliinese, in 
search of arms and 'merchandise^ footed British fac^ 
tories^ or combined, rmidmccs amt business houses, 
situated at, btU outside the malls of Canton 
to suppress the growth of the poppy within It was at this time proposed to I’re 
a period of ten years, by gradual reduction, Hoosevelt that the United States ; 
and Great Britain agreed on her part to re- take the initiative in assisting China lo se- 
'duce the amount of opium exported from cure prohibition of opium, l^te in 
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it was determined the oppoitune moment 
had arrived for the United Stat^rS govern- 
ment to suggest to the interested govern- 
ments a commission of those Powers having 
ferrilotial possession in the Far East, to de- 
termine if measure^ could be devised to 
bring the Far Eastern opium traffic to an 
end. 

We had however, not realized that we, 
no less than China, stood in need of 
help ; for it was only after the meeting of 
tho rntoriiMtionnl Opium Conference at Shan- 
gh.d Irul hotin Cjilled, that iiivostigations at 
homo showed America to bo consuming almost 
jis much opium as the Chinese. Our role on 
tho commission .‘is a disinterested and rather 
|)ii)us onlooker was at once reversed. Wo at- 
toudod tho mooting, in 1909, in a very serious 
iiinnc], after first having passed a law to pre- 
vent the further imporUtion of o[)ium into 
tho [Tnitod States except, for medical use. 

Put since it is not my purpose to dwell on 
tho .'ictivities of the United States or to dis- 
cuss tho various international conferences, 

1 must revert once more to the East and com- 
]>l«'tn this phase of my story* China, with the 
initiative gained through tho Ion- Year Agree- 
nnuit. assailed lior problem at home with such 
fervor that in an incredibly short time, the 
I'oppy was practically eradicated from her soil. 
Tho representatives sent by the British govern- 
mont to doterniiiie whether China had made 
satisfactory progress during the tentative 
throe years, made so favourable a reihirt on 
both the willingness and the ability of the 
Chinese to su[ipress the production and use of 
^»lHuin that, on May 8, 1911, the two goveru- 
inents entered into a new agreement, which 
^»n tinned the arnuigoment for the iinexpired 
period of seven years. In commenting on 
«>« reiK)rt, thfl Loudon Dally Niwi said : 

‘*Ta • 

•ippreciate the extent of the miracle, one 

5 


must resort to analogy. It is as if the tobacco 
habit had come to an end in Europe a few 
years after decision to that effect by the 
Hague Conference.” 

Sir John Jordan, for many years British 
Minister to China and one of the principals in 
negotiating the Ten -Year Agreement, stated at 
a recent meeting of the Opium Advisory Com- 
mittee of tho IjOfigne of Nations, in Geneva, 
that China was practically free from opium 
cultivation in 1917. Unfortunately there had 
lieen, he pointed out, u grave relapse, due 
primarly to political events and encouraged 
by an enormous illicit iinixirt of morphine, a 
derivative of opium, for which American and 
British subjects and also the Japanese were 
largely to blame. 

If, on the heels of India's s;icrifice and 
China’s admirable effort, the International 
Opium Convention drawn up at Tho Hague in 
1912 had been enforced, the recent complica- 
tions would not h:iv«» occurred. But in 1914 
tho World War nliniptly checked good work 
and good intentions. Out of all tho nations 
represented at the Conference of 1914, bnt 
five signed the .Special Proti>col and put the 
Convention into effect. 

The war interminably oontiiiiied, and 
China, isolab^d as never before, became the 
victim of selfish nations and interests. The 
price of drugs went soaring, and the recultiva- 
tion of the floppy was systematically encoura- 
ged. The direct import of opium from India 
was curtailed, it. is true, hut the thoimnds 
of odi] chests let loose in tho P’ast inevitably 
made their way to Ciiiiia or to those colonies 
of the Far East whore tho Cliim^se congregat- 
ed. Tho Chinese fanner, disheartened by the 
influx of foreign opium, began once more a 
tentative planting of poppies. I’hen planting 
was forced by the group of military leaders 
who, ignoring the mamlato of the Central 
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Government, secured from npuim funds tn pay mum rocpiired for medicinial purposes. But 
their lawless followers. That the i)oppy such a program means new crops and new 
should once more be groAvn in China has sources of revenue for the poppy-growing 
brought bitter criticism, not onl}' from India, nations. The question, though primarly 
but from Persia and Turkey and the iiatlnns mora^ has vital economic as[)ects, and these 
at large. forthcoming Conference in Geneva must 

The situation is most aorions. More opium face. There is no desire ruthlessly to destroy 
is now being produced in China than in all the economic pros[3erity of any nation, but it 
the other countries coinbined. We return is indeed a paradox — and must be proved sa 
once more to the crux of the questir>n. The to the mind and the heart and will of the 
opium problem can never be solved until cul- whole world — that any nation can live on its 
tivation of the popp}’ is reduced to the mini- own death. 

“ASIA.” 




Wordsworth 

THK PAf/L IN APPRECIATION. 
By Sanjib Ghaudhuri 


An ovil day his conio for Words- 
worth. Timo was when he ranked 
among the greatest of English poets. 
First was Shakespoaro, then Milton 
and the third honoured position was 
Jvsorvod for Wordsworth. Ue was bo- 
liovud to hare made a new discovery 
for poetry, to have added an altogether 
new province to it. His healing power 
Was eloquently sung of by such great 
critic as Malthow Arnold. But those 
•Uys are gone. Wordsworth has fallen 
en evil days and ovil tongues. He is 
tailing in appreciation and his place is 
^ng contested sometimes by Browning 
*nd sometimes by Tennyson. If the 
Current of present opinion would flow 
if people will see only as they see 
®cw, it is not improbable that in co irso 
cf time Wordsworth will pass off to be 
cjie of the antiquities of literature. 


In the beginning of his poetic career 
Wordsworth found little appredation. 
Ho seoraed to hold up an altogether 
new theory of poetry. The shadow of 
the ago of Pope and Jolmson was upon 
his own age. And lie had to exert 
himself to no small degree to free the 
soul of the age from the unnatural 
bondage. Following in his wake Shel- 
ley and Keats wrote. And they too 
did not And much of appredation in 
the age. But good days Wordsworth 
saw before he went down to the grave. 
Hu saw ardent admirers round him. 
He received admiration from the mas- 
torly souls of later days lioth of his 
own country and of the continent. 
But the English mind has again 
changed. There has again been a 
trough in the appreciation of Words- 
worth. Some would say ho wrote no- 
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thing worth reading after the poem 
known as the Tentem Abbey. Some 
would say his host poems could be 
counted on fingers and would ps it 
were by courtesy count the famous 
Immortality Ode as one. Some again 
would challenge the noble Wordswor- 
thian theory of poetry, his definition 
of poetry itself and his right to stand 
in the first rank of poets. And this 
spirit of depreceation lias gone so far 
that students of research are harping 
eren on some unpleasant relations of 
his private life to descredit him to the 
readers. 

To the Indian mind however Words- 
worth seems to ho a saintly spirit and 
as much saintly as Garlyla Without 
a soul pure and open, open in the real 
sense of the term, the beauties in 
nature are invisible and unpercoptible. 
Wordsworth had such a soul, ho com- 
posed with such a soul. What has 
then brought him down ? What has 
happened in the course of less than a 
century that he is falling behind ? 
What new changes have been ushered 
in, what novelties introduced into the 
English mind that this mighty poet is 
not receiving as enthusiastic admira- 
tion as he received of late P How 
is it that the father of the Romantic 
movement, the inspirer of so many 
souls, the beaconlight of the new ideal 
that animated the whole literature of 
the ninteenth century, the poet, the 
philospher, and the seer is receding 
hack in estimation P We shall see. 


Wordsworth laid full emphasu on 
the individual soul as Shakespeare and 
Browning did. To have the evolution 
of the individual as such was all in 
all. He saw his own age, saw the 
spirit of getting and spending that per- 
meated it BO fully. He condemned the 
age. He invoked the spirit of Milton 
to condemn it in stronger terms, lie 
felt confident that mere wordly interests 
could not give perfect satisfaction to 
the soul. But in all his ideas, in all 
his advices he emphasised on the indivi- 
diial soul, laid stress upon the infiuenco 
that nature could uxort on it. The 
growth, evolution and perfection of 
the individual soul is therefore his 
theme. And it is in the study of the 
individual that the present age delights. 
The popularity of the novel, the ad- 
miration for Browning and Shakes- 
peare all owe their origin to thisdeliglit 
that individuals feel in the study of 
individuals. Here, then, is not to he 
found the secret that is detracting in 
this age from the appreciation of 
Wordsworth. 

Two spirits have stood in this ago 
against the appreciation of this groat 
poet. One is total absorption of tho 
soul in material concerns, and tho 
other, tho spirit of analytic scianca 
The first of these Wordsworth himsoW 
saw. And much it grieved his heart 
to think *what man has made of man. 
He lamented that ‘getting and spend' 
ing* people of his age laid waste thoir 
powers. The powerful spirit of 
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rialism he i^aw in his poetic vision as 
creeping unfairly like the snail to 
absorb the whole human interest. 
And he therefore exclaimed tliat he 
would rather be a jiagan suckled in 
creed outworn than fall in with the 
tendency of the age. If Wordsworth 
wore now living, he would have pro- 
claimed with the voice of thunder his 
protest against the present spirit of 
materialism. He saw the symptoms, 
and he prescribed no howly varied 
anodynes.’ His remedies were all too 
effective for those who accepted them. 
And as Arnold rightly remarks, he had 
the greatest healing power for the soul 

Time mav restore us in its course 

•r 

Ooethti’s sago mind and Byron's 

force ; 

Bat where will Europe’s later hour 

Shall again tind Wordsworth’s 
healing power. 

Wordsworth is dead. And so 
materialistic is the age that has follow- 
ed tliat it doubts the rery otUcacy of 
the healing power of his poetry. 

Another force tliat has luss-enod to 
no small extent the appreciation of 
Wordsworth’s poetry is the analytic 
spirit of sdeuce. Wordsworth was a 
strong advocatu of science, lie saw 
the posribilities of it. But he could 
never tolerate the idea tliat soionco 
would ever interfere with our souse of 
^nty. He gave a high place to 
human intellect. But he could never 
hnar the idea tliat heart should ever 
he caught and enmeshed in the omls of 


the intellect. This, however, is exactly 
what has happened. I'he analytic 
spirit lias stupefied the heart in men 
for sometime. The beauty of tho rose 
is recognised and appreciated ; tho 
voice of the cuckoo thrills ; the celan 
dine is as beautiful a fiower as it was 
in Wordsworth’s time. But they are 
not such things as of beauty and joy 
as they were to Wordsworth and Keats, 
Their glory lias now vanished to a con- 
siderate extent. The rose now is more 
for adorning our garden of show than 
for awakening in us sentiments of 
sweetness. Tho modern analytic would 
much rather examine tho filth out of 
which the beautiful rose plant grows 
than feel the lieauty of the rose itself. 
It is this analytic spirit, that has 
attacked Wordsworth’s poetry, has 
analysed even Iiis Fuituni Abbey and 
the Sublime Ode s<> ruthlessly, forget- 
ting altogether that poetic Truth is not 
always convenient with the truths is 
Philosophy, Sdeuce, or of common life, 
that poets open new vistas for senti- 
ments and emotions. And it would not 
bo far wrong to say that it approached 
with a mere critical spirit as apart from 
the emotional, though time has made 
even such an unfortunate attitude 
possible, poetry of no poet however 
great, will over bo able to hold its own. 
Tho literary critic should realise how he 
should differ from other classes of 
critics. He should not approach litera- 
ture if ho does not possess this reali- 
sation. 
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The spirit of snalyris just referred 
to has challenged Wordsworth’s theory 
of Nature. That Nature has the power 
to kindle and restrain, to rouse the best 
in us and to heal, it would not admit. 
That Nature lias power and joy sud 
peace which she can give us and before 
which our hearts, if open, would exult 
it would not concede. It would clutcli 
at that epithet of Tennyson, ‘Nature 
red in tooth and claw’. It would see 
more of cruelty, more of hideousness, 
more of the bitter struggle of existence 
in nature than of beauty and glory. 
That 'one impulse from a vernal wood’ 
can teach us more of man than all the 
sages, it would take as a more poetic 
licence having no truth at the bottom. 
Wordsworth’s Lucy to the men of this 
spirit is a mysterious, if not an un- 
natural being, a mere projection of 
Wordsworth’s imperfect idea of an ideal 
being framed and nursed by nature 
What is worse, they would even inter- 
pret the Frolude as the experience of 
a soul altogether alien to the common. 
All these, it may be submitted, are 
products of imperfect ideas that hardly 
reach and realise the whole truth. And 
we shall presently show how they are 
so. 

When we see :i greater person than 
ourselves wo respect him. A still 
greater one we revere, tmd one who is 
still more great receives our veneration. 
We forget at the moment that from the 
strictly logical and sdentific point of 
view he is no more a man than our- 


selves. He breathes, he eats, he moves 
and talks. And he, too, has common 
needs of life to satisfy. Yes, for his 
safety he kills other animals too. We 
forget all those when we see him. Our 
heart falls prostrate before him in ve- 
neration, wo think more of the spirit 
within him than of the body, more of 
the ‘Bupernature’ than of the native in 
him. This is human, nr rather this is 
the Dignity in humanity. . As before 
tlio spirit of a great pout or a sage wu 
bow, so may we before the spirit of 
Nature. And who would deny tliat 
iuspite of the incessant toil and labour 
and struggle of the surface there is the 
mighty, steady soul within tliat creates 
and uucreates kindles and restrains, 
exalts and depresses. And as modern 
Science has revealed native, she is 
grander still. Who is not awed before 
this mighty spirit ? Who will not feel 
that this spirit that does so mucli for 
the whole in us, also and can do 
much for our soul if only it would lie 
open into it. Feeling is there all 
through the creation if we see it right. 
And it has this gigantic spirit of na- 
ture full of power and feeling that 
Wordsworth releasiod and the presence 
of which the poet felt. What spirit of 
analysis will stand for long before this 
mighty reality this grand Synthetic 
Truth ? A time is coming when like 
the mist before the morning sun ah 
pretty and superfloial notions of Tru^k 
will vanish and the grand Beality will 
make itself visible to the soul of man. 
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And it is with the full realisation of 
this Reality that Wordsworth wrote. 
The Tintem Abbey is the proof. As 
Wordsworth himself says, this Ileality 
laid him sometimes 'asleep in body,' 
and made bim 'living soul* what is 
is more, it gavo him a vinon into the 
life of things. 

In the course of uTolution we are 
only marching towards this great reali- 
salion when the heart in man has shown 
that it is mightier than the intellect, 
that the intellect may itself be a more 
off shoot of it, man's mind will change 
once more, ills heart will turn to 


8»1 

Wordsworth again, and will realise in 
the poetry of this great poet the kind* 
ling, the restraining and the healing 
hours, lie will feel as Wordsworth 
felt, think as Wordsworth thought 
will have similar visions. The lull 
in the approbation of Wordsworth is 
therefore something transient. An^ 
Wordsworth will, before long have his 
own right place in the noble galaxy of 
the groat poets not only of but 

of all countries. He is not one of thns e 
who can be forgotten. And if he lias 
now suffered a loss in appreciation, 
the fault is more in the age than in any 
inherent defect of his poetry 
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Memorandum on Opium 


CAs T wish 1.0 ^ivn all possible publicity the Memoriindum on Opium which 
follows, becanso it contflina the salient husts, and may be kept for 
reference, T publishing it as an Opium Supplement. It wa.s written 
by me for the information of the inemb rs of the Council of State 
and the Legislative Assembly at Delhi during the recont Opium 
Debates. In the Ooni'cil of Stjite, the Opium resolution was not 
passed : but in the Legislative Assembly, the Government wu-o defeated 
hv a maiority of CO votes agjiinst 52, and an Kn<iuiry was promis.id by 
Sir Basil Blackett provided that the h^cal Governments accepted the 
suggestion and approved. 0- F. A.] 


The rapidly growing consumption of opium, 
with its alkaloids, morphia and heroin, is 
now becoming a menace to the world, in the 
same way .as the Svhite slave* triiffic and such 
diseases as ‘plague* or ‘leprosy*. Such evils 
can only be overcome by united international 
agreement. They oan never be conquered by 
selfish isolation nnd national exclusive policy. 

At the present time, India stands to lose 
the friendship of those nations of the world 
who are on the side of humanity in the great 
struggle against the opium poison, if she is 
unwilling to fall into line with the world re- 
form movement, ivhich aims ai. restricting the 
actna) cultiv.'ition of opium to tho full medi- 
cinal requirements the world’s populatiou, 
and to leave nothing over for smuggling 
purposes. 

This was the great issue at Geneva ; nnd 
America, China and Japan were on the side of 
the world reform movement. Many of the 
smaller nations sympathised with them. Bnt 


Great Britain .and the Government of IniJi.i 
stood out stubbornly agiiinst this world solu- 
tion biised on restriction of OultlvatlOa. They 
suggested instead a very long process of 
gradual n»ductinfi of opium .smi>king and :i 
stricter sa'eguarding of the manuf;icfcuro(l 
drugs i>f morphia anil heroin, so th.at timy 
should not come into the hands of unlicensed 
dealers. Those jxnvers which were financLiIIy 
intero.sted in the s;ile and manufacture of 
i>piiim into morphine and heroin sided with 
them. 

The contention of the opium reformers 
was, that it is quite im|)f^ssible to stop the 
secret s.iles of the drugs, when once they have 
been manufactured. On the other hand, it is 
easy to deUnst how much of the opium [wppyi 
with its white flower, is being grown. ‘Stop 
excessive cultivation,* say the reformers, W 
yon get nt the root of all the mischief • 
onca let the tiny pills of opium and its 
loids loose upon the world and they will 
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sure to be consumed by some one : they will be 
smuggled through, and no one will be able to 
detect them.' 

When the solution put forward by the 
opium reformers was rejected by the Qovern- 
ments of India and Great Britnin, America 
threatened to leave the Geneva Conference in 
despair. Great Britain tried to avoid this 
disaster and sent Tiord Robert Cecil as a 
delei'ate in order, if possible, to smooth 
over matters a-.sd come to a compromise. 
But Lord Robert Cecil only offended the 
American delegation still further and refused 
to jicce]it their proposal. Therefore, President 
Coolidge rncallcd the American delegates ; and 
the Chinese delegates also left the Conference 
with them after three months of incosaant 
delay and obstruction. Such a deadlock has 
been an event of world importance. It is 
likely to prevent America finally from 
becoming a member of tho League of Nations. 
For America is saying ; "Tf we cannot agree 
iilK»n a purely humanitarian issue, such as 
opium, how shall we agree about political 
'piestions ?” A little less stubbornness on 
tho part of tho representative of tho Oovorn- 
iniTit nf India might have brought about a 
different: result. 

There wore two main disputes over which 
tho break and deadlr)ck came. In both of 
these iinfortunatel}’ India was involved. The}* 
were as follows : — 

(i^ With regard to India's internal coii- 
sumptb)!! of opium. 

ui) With regard to India’s external opium 
traffic. 

We may take these two disputes in order 
•'nd deal with them so[i 2 irat.cly. lielow will 
^ found the argument in each csiso : — 


The 

Qoneva 


(i) X&tmal OoMumptioa 

Government of Indui declared at 
that India’s interna] consumption of 
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opium could not be limited to India’s medici- 
nal needs. But the opium reformers, including 
America, would have been satisfied, if India 
had agreed to reduce internal consumption 
approximately to the index figure of the 
League nf Nations, which stands at fi seers pet 
10,000 of pf^piilatiou. That amount of 6 seers 
per 10,000 is arrived at after much calculation, 
and is regarded as sufficient to supply amply 
the full medicinal rerpiiremonts to civilised 
people. Today, the opium figure for the whole 
of India is nearly 12 seers per 10,000 of the 
Indian jK»pulatioii, or nearly double the 
estimate of the League of Nations. But while 
thero are ‘opium’ .‘uldicted areas in India, 
where tho consiim])tion is enormously too high, 
there are also uiany whole provinces, wherein 
the League of Natii)ns index figure is hardly 
at all exceeded. For instance, the United 
Provinces stands lowest, with a rate of 6 per 
10,000, — exactly the League of Nations figure. 
Bengal, Bihar and Madras stand next, with a 
ratio of 8 pr 10,000, Tho Punjab stands in 
the middle, with an average of II per 10,000. 
Bombay is double the amount, with 22 per 
10,000 : and Burma's figure is 2S. Assam is 
far the worst of all, with the alarming rate of 
52 10,000. In some districts of Assam, 

where the Assamese race predominates, the 
rate goes up to 1711 seers per 10,000 and 189 
seers and v'vfn to 237 seers in one instance. 
The last named figure is the worst in Indiii 
and Burma- In Burma, the presence of the 
Chinese make for a high average. We have 
Alergui, with its tin mill's which employ 
Chinese labourers, with a consumption of 147 
seers ^wr 10,000 and Tavoy with Off \ier 10,000 
and Katha with 55 and so on. These high 
figures in Burma are due to the presence of 
Chinese who are opium smokers. 

But the most alarming figures of all are 
]>robably ti) be found in the modern industrial 
centres of India itself. There the e.toesaive 
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oonsumption of opium is very marked, and wo 
know from the records of Bombay and Ahmed** 
abad and Calcutta how much of this is given 
by mothers to young babies. The figures are 


as follows : — 

Calcutta 

consumes 

111 

seers 

per 

10,000 

Rangoon 

*1 

108 

II 

II 

10,000 

Ferozepore 

»* 

60 

II 

If 

10,000 

Ludhiana 

>1 

49 

11 

11 

10,000 

Lahore 

It 

40 

II 

II 

10,000 

Amritsar 

»» 

28 

It 

«f 

10,000 

Cawn^wre 

1* 

29 

II 

It 

10,000 

Ahmedabad 

» 

42 

>1 

II 

10,000 

Bombay 


48 

It 

It 

10,000 

Broach 

>1 

.51 

1 

1* 

10,000 

Sholapur 

It 

.85 

1' 

ft 

10,000 

Karachi 


40 

tt 

If 

10,000 

Hyderabad 

11 

52 

It 


10,000 

(Sind) 

Madras 

n 

20 

II 

II 

10,000 

Cuttack 

>1 

25 

tt 

It 

10,000 

Balasore 

n 

56 

II 

ti 

10,000 


In Calcutta and Rango<ui the presence of 
Chinese probably accounts for the extraordi- 
narily high percentage. It is not difficult to 
see that on the whole the mass of the Tiidiaii 
village population remains remarkably free 
from oxess in opium consumption (except in 
Assam and Burma). But the town [lopuhition, 
where the religious sanctions of the village 
life have broken down, h«*u9 begun to succumb 
to the insidious opium habit and the dangler 
is very great indeed of still further increase of 
the vicious consumption of opium. 1 have 
already mentioned the daily doping of babies. 
This leads to chronic constipation and children 
who are thus habitual Iv defied sutfir from 
debility and intestinal weakness for the rest 
of their lives. We are in danger of producing 
a weakly and debilitated industrial [lopulation 
which will be a terrible drag on the prosperity 
of India in the future. 


Let me before passing ou, give in a tabh 
the opium consumption of the different pro' 
vinces and areas ; — 


United Provinces 6*6 

per 

10,000 

Bengal 

8*1 

11 

10,000 

Bchar and Orissa 8*8 

II 

10,000 

Madnis 

8*5 

If 

10,000 

N. W. Frontier 10*2 

1 

10,000 

Punjab 

12*0 

II 

10,000 

Central Prov. 

161 

11 

10,000 

Bombay 

22*2 

II 

10,000 

Burma 

28*7 

II 

10,000 

Assam 

52*1 

If 

10,000 

Babich is t:in 

6*0 

II 

10,000 

Ajinere 

52*7 

II 

10,000 

Coorg 

2*8 

II 

10,000 

Delhi 

not given 


riraml Total 

12 0 ]M}r 

10,000 


After examining these figures very c irefiil- 
ly it will be seen that it is in the most thickly 
| 3 r>piiIntod AffriOUlttirftl provinces, on tho 
whole, that the lowest records are made, 'fh^ 
first four provinces, whoso records are fairly 
near tho fjeagiie of Nations index figure 0 
10,000, have a [lopiilation of 170,000,000. It 
is clear, therefore, that if we wore to do.il 
thoroughly and drastically with what might 
be called the darker areas, such as Assam jumI 
the industrial centres, we. should effect twn 
objects : 

(a) We should counteract the terribly 
near danger id tho vast bulk of the Iiidwn 
population becoming infected — a fate which 
h.'is already hapi)enod to China. 

(b) We should be ablo to bring down tho 
final grand total for tho whole of India, "'hich 

is now just double tho League of Nations 
index figure, to a much more decent 
Indeed we might bring the ’ All India recor 
within the modicinal limits recognised by t o 
League of Nations itself* 
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It may be stated, without hesitation, that 
if wo could bring the All-India figure down to 
8 instead of 12, the League of Nations at 
Geneva would be satisfied. The victual figure 
for America to-day is 8 grains per head of the 
population, which works out at about 4 seers 
per 10,000 of the population. Hut Switzer- 
land even with a dangerous Drugs Act is »is 
high iis India’s present rate of 12 seers. I 
have quoted those figures to show that there is 
still so undoubtedly largo variation even in 
tho Wesi, whore o[iium can only be obtained 
under medical proscription. 

What follows from this analysis is tho fact 
that if wo seriously tackle the three outstand- 
ing evils of the present internal opium situation 
in 1 lid hi, namely, 

(a) The Chinese evil in Burma and 

(/ulcutta. 

(b) Tho Assamese race adiliction. 

(c) The increasing evil at industrial 

centres. 

we might actually be able, without ft dftU* 
proUS Aot ftt ftll (which would be very 
difficult te work in India), to bring niir opium 
consumption down to a much lower figure than 
at present and wo should be able to stand a 
very fair compari‘Oii with Japan and the 
nations of the West. But for such a drastic 
revisoii and enquiry to be effective an All- 
India Committee must be appunted. It would 
not bo satisfactory merely to relio on local 
enquiry ; for ns >\ill be soon from the above 
analysis, tho problem must bo tackled as a 
whole. 1 hoiie that such a drastic enquiry will 
he asked for when tho Opium Vote is brought 
forward on the Budget. Tho Royal Commi- 
«ion of 1804-5, on which the (loveriiment of 
India continually relies,, is now out of date. 
A new India has come to birth since then, 
^ith new industrial and other problems. Also 
India has become an original member of the 


League of Nations. For these and other 
reasons a new enquiry is absolutely necessary. 
Whether it should be a Royal Commission or 
not should be decided by the Legislative 
Chambers . 

It ought to be made clear to everyone that 
Japan and tho United States and practically 
every western country have refused to make 
revenue out of opium because they are aware 
that consumption beyond medical require- 
ments la ft doftl loaa in liealtlL ftad atra&gth 
ftad morftl ataminft to the whole natloa. 

As Ruskin so well pointed out, the ultimate 
wealth of ftny country is the weal, nr well- 
being, of the |ipop!p. No fina'scial return 
can make up for loss health and moral 
stamina, 'rhereforc, every rupee saved from 
the opium revenue is equal to many rupees 
saved in public health and public efficiency. 
A fall in the opium revenue must be always 
a matter for congratulation. A rise in the 
opium reveniio is n thing to ho feared. 

ill) Sstemftl Oo&oumptioB. 

It is n«»w iiccessclrv to turn to the export 
of •>pium from Indifi to the countries of the 
Far Ivwt for puri)i>ses of opium smoking, In 
the eiul, at Coiiova, it w.is over this opium 
ox[i*^rted for smoking, — rather than over the 
internal consumption of opium in India 
beyond medical retpiirements, — ^that Americii 
finally broke away and left the Conference. 
It is necessary at this {mint very closely to 
follow the American argument, because tho 
good faith and honour «>f India are involved. 
America has publicly accused the Indian 
Government of conniving lat a breach of a 
solemn contract signed and sealed at the 
Hague Convention of 1912 — 13. In the 
plainest {K'lssibie terms and in quite undiplo- 
matic language, Groat Britain and India were 
accused, befi»ro the League of Nations of a 
breach of treaty. Many apologetic words 
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were uttered afterwards by Lord Robert 
Cecil, in trying to smooth matters over ; 
but in spite of all attempts at a compromise 
and appeals to the American delegation to 
withdraw the words uttered, the strong, blunt 
and almost bnitiil accusation still remained 
unrefiealed and iincorrected. (’resident 
Coolidgo, fully api)roving of the :iction of the 
American delegation, recalled the delegates 
by a curt cablegram in disgust. 

Let us oxHinine very carefully the iustnal 
point at which this breach occurred and the 
accusation which was levelled against Great 
Britain and India as responsible and civilised 
nations. 

The Hague Convention of 1912—13 in 
Article VTI states as follows : — 

“The contracting powers shall prohibit 
the import and export of prepared opium. 
Those powers, however, which are not .yet 
ready to prohibit immediately the export of 
prepared opium shall ))rohibit it as soon as 
possible.” 

A very large proportion of the opium 
exported from India goes to the British 
possessions in the Far East, (t is at once 
prepared by the Governments of those British 
possessions for opium smoking an 1 sold in 
opium dens under a Government monopoly. 
The Government of India gots out of its con- 
tract by saying that it does not send out 
‘prepared’ opium but ‘raw’ opium. The 
American Delegation stated that this Wii,s a 
mere quibble. It wa^ a connivance between 
two (larties at a broach of treaty and contract, 
because it was well-known that all the opium 
sent out from India to the Far Fast Wiis used 
for smoking purposes. 

The British possessions in the Far Etust 
which imported this Indian opium took 
shelter under the words “shall prohibit it as 
soon as possible.” They said that they need- 


ed time to bring the traffic to an end. The 
American delegates pointed out that thirteen 
years had already elapsed since the singing 
of the Hague Convqption on January 23, 1912. 
How much aoro time did the contracting 
Powers w.'int ? Could they go on delaying 
till Doomsday ? 

Then Lord Robert Cecil brought forward 
«in behalf of Groat Britain an«l India the 
proi)osal that first of all it should bo ascertain- 
ed by an international commission that no 
opium Wfis being smuggled from Chino. 
After tll&t dftto, Aftnen years should be allow- 
ed to ela])SO, at the end of which the contracl,- 
iiig Powers should agree to suppress opium 
smoking. 

America replied that this would mean oiily 
another interminable delay. By such .a dil.i- 
tor}' course opium smoking wouhl be .»iup|)ress- 
ed somewhere near 19.50. Even then, just 
there had boon thirteoti years delay already 
since the singing of the Hague Convoni iou, sn 
there might bo again still further postpone- 
ment. 

Then America made a last f»tf»r. America 
agreed to a period of 15 years delay from thi? 
present actual date, or 2S years delay from 
{ictii.’d date of the signing of the H;iguc 0< in- 
vention. Was not that long enough ? 

Groat Britain and India refused and rioTd 
Robert Cecil insisted on his own forraula <>1^ 
“fifteen years after it has been ascertained by 
an international commission that iin smuggling 
is taking place from China.” 

From that [X)int, the deadlock was fin.d. 
One adjournment after another took 
but both parties maintiined their |H>sili''“* 
America still offered a fifteen years' 
from January 1925. Great Britain 
fifteen years from the time that China shauH 
go dry. 
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Let us see how the matter stands for India 
itself and the obligations of the Indian eople 
to world opinion and the opinion of the 
League of Nations. 

Now it is quite certain that practically 
every chest of opium that leaves India for the 
Far East is immediately prejmred for smoking, 
and used for smoking. Therefore, Indian 
opium which is used all over the Far 
East should come under this article of the 
Hague Convention. The only real ambiguity 
lies ill the closing words : “Shall prohibit 
it as soon as |)Ossible.” 

Having signed this article Vll, we in 
India ought as soon as possible to have re- 
duced our export of opium to the Far Kjist 
to such amounts i\s are sanctioned by the 
Liagiio of Nations, le. to about 0 to 8 seers 
[)cr 10,000 of [Kipulatioii. At present, the 
consumption of Indian opium for smoking in 
the Staits Sottlenienta, is well over 1,000 seers 
))cr 10,000 of [jopulatioti. The same is almost 
equally true of Indo-China ond MaCiui and 
other Far Eastern possessions. Whatever we 
may lose in revenue by forfeiting this tr^ido 
we shall win back a hundred times over in 
moral prestige throughout the woild. 

Here iigain, the wh<ilo problem of opium 
ox[K)rted from India should be .settled after a 
Careful and thorough enquire by a fiirst rate 
commission. At Geneva as I have alre.-uly 
shown, and re^Mal for the sake of absolute 
clearness, the Governmei't of liidl-i. along with 
Great Britain proiiosed that first of all an 
interval should be allowed for opium smoking 


to continue in the Far East until China 
stop[)cd its excessive opium cultivation ; 
aftorwards, a (leriod of fifteen years should 
bo counted, and at the end of this whole 
double period, opium smoking should be 
suppressed. America pro|H)sed that fifteen 
years should bo allowed from the date of the 
end of the Geneva (Jonferenco, not from the 
time when l.^hina ceased ti) cultivate excessive 
opium. Fiirthormor.', America declared that 
the attitude of Great Britain and India had 
been merely obstructionist throughout. 

We oii^'ht not to be satisfied with this 
attitude taken up by the Government of India 
on niir behalf which has so olfended America 
that she left the Genova Conference. At least, 
we should submit our ex|Hwt traffic to a 
thorough iuvestigati«>n, just as wo should 
submit our internal consumption. If there 
is anything which is against the dictates 
of humanity, we should be at once ready 
to sacrifice this very small fniction of our 
Indian revenue. In the long run, the moral 
credit that India will obtain in the world, by 
taking up a truly humanitarian attitude on 
this tpiestion, is of far more material and 
spiritual im|x»rtaucc to India in her history 
than a certain number of vn\)QQ^ in hand tt)- 
ilay which are obtained by offering to other 
people what is reci>gnised as a |)nison. Just 
as Great Britain won great credit in history 
a century ago by the suppressiim of the slave 
traffic, even India may obtain great credit 
in history h)-day by tho suppression of the 
opium t raffic. 


C. F. Andrew. 
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In order to understand the nature of the 
evil that has been done in the past by the ex- 
port of Indian o])ium to foreign countries, 
it is necessfiry to go, as I have twice done, In 
China and to witness there with one’s own 
eyes the ravages which have been wrought 
owing to the opium traffic from India which 
went on for one hundred years against the 
will of the Chinese [Ksoplo. It was forced 
iron China by the gunWt and the bayonet, 
when the Chinese were armed still with s|)ears 
and bows and arrows and matchlock wliich 
would not shoot. The Indian Qovernment 
received in all some hundreds of millions of 
pounds sterling in revenue out of this ’morally 
indefensible' traffic. 

The condition of things in China has 
literally gone from bad to worse. Dr. Aspland 
thus describes the growth of the morphia 
habit 

“These pills are morphia made into pill 
form with flour. The wholesale disposjil is in 
white cotton bags containing 10,000 pills 
The quantity of morphia in each pill varies 
with the price charged. Presuming that each 
pill contains a quarter of a grain of morphia, 
then the man who SN\ el lows a dozen daily has 
produced in his body the same effect as the 
man who laboriously smokes an ounce of 
Chinese opium. Further, the ounce of opium 
costs at least twenty to thirty times more 
than a dozen morphia pills, and amongst the 
poor this is a great consideration.’’ 

’’There is ho^ie for the iiivetmaU; opium 
smoker," says Dr. AHi>land, ’But pnictically 
none for the morphia enter. A much higher 
percentage of curjs is recorded among the 
12,000 Edicts in the Vuring hnusps. in 
the Yenmen district of Shansi, whore 


opium alone is used, for instance, than among 
the flg,000 Tsining addicts who have boon in 
’curing houses' during the year.” These 
figures, it must ho remembered, roprosenl; 
the state of affairs in the one province in 
China, whore the Oovornor is really trying to 
enforce the anti-o])ium laws. The Governor 
of Ten dealt with no fewer than 20,000 drug 
traffickers in the course of last year. Vi-t 
complete rounding up of these delinquents is 
im))ossil>le, .‘is the Shansi Branch of the Anti- 
Opium Association says, “while opium enters 
through mountain ])assos from neighbonrini; 
provinces and morphia pills are dum|)od at 
railway sidings.” 

It is true that the morphia used is not 
manufactured out of Indian opium. But. tho 
craving for the drug wm.s caused, genenition 
after generation, hy tho Indian opium traffic. 

Sir Basil Blackett in the Legisl.'divr* 
Assembly sM)ko of tho Indian Oovornmont 
having BftOrlfiOOd her n))ium revenue in favour 
of China. What really ha|)poned was that 
.after a hundred years of this morally indefen- 
sible method of making revenue from the 
ex|N>rt of opium, tho India Covornment under 
the procure of the world conscience agr^^ed 
to surrender it for the future. There was na 
‘sacrifiw)' hero, but only a very tardy sust nf 
justice and r 0 [ientanc(J. When 1 sixike in 
Delhi about this cnntury-obl wrong tho answer 
was : 

“Oh that is out of date f I.idia h.is nuidc 
am})le com|)ensation.'' 

Has India miule ample conniensiiti«»n ? 
Tho very condition of China to-day cries out 
against any such statement. The law n* 
Karma cannot be so o»isily evaded as bir 
B/isil Blackett thinks. 
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IN THE OAEE. 


The five friends were eating dinnw. 
There were two girls and three men. 
This was not unusual. They assembl- 
ed several times a mouth, not to com- 
inemorato a mutual friendship of any 
{(articular incident hut merely to have 
"good times.” Many an evening was 
spent in this manner, not tliat they 
were so fond of one another’s company 
but hecause they were all comrades of 
The Gay Life. They were perfectly 
at ease in this place which showed that 
they were well known at the cafe. 

Bather a strange thing happened 
to me not long ago,” said one of the 
men, taking a sip of red wine. '‘It 
was when we went to shoot a few 
scones of BradwelVs picture in the 
Busch Gardens.” 

“What was it ? Shoot it out |” 
exclaimed the other members of the 
party. 

“Fm afraid those girls will ho 
jealous if I tell it.” 

‘•No, we won’tf’ chorused the jprls. 


“Tlie scenes were finished,” con- 
tinued the first speaker, “and while 
they were loading the props 1 saunter* 
ed off to take a look through the 
garden. At a distance, under a bush, 
1 saw a woman. I didn’t see her en- 
tirely, of course, but I caught 
a glimpse of her beautiful leg. 
1 couldn’t see her face but I 
imagined it must be boautifuL 1 
approached in that direction very 
softly. Slie raised her skirt 
slightly, exhibiting her legs fully. 
Of course 1 was fascinated. I went 
nearer to her and caught sight of her 
face. Site was a beauty. She was 
reading a novel and as I approached, 
she glanced up at mo from the comers 
of her eyes and then dropped the book 
on the grass. * 

'‘ “1 believe you are connected with 
the motion picture company,” she said, 
“Isn’t it beautiful to be a performer ?” 

“Yes, Madam, it is,” I replied. 
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“ “I am BO glad to boo you,’* she 
wont on. “I’m just crazy to know all 
about it”.” 

"Tob, Madam, it is an interesting 
field,” I replied, “and I wish I could 
tell you something about it, but I have 
no time, as our car is leaving for tho 
studio.” 

“I will walk with you a little dis- 
tance,”” she smiled. “I also am 
going home.” 

“We started to walk slowly, talk- 
ing about the picture work. Suddenly 
she uttered a little cry and sat down 
on the ground. 

“What’s tho matter ?” I inquired. 

“I have sprained my ankle” she 
said. 

“She sat flat on tho ground and 
held her ankle in her lily white hand, 
pulling her skirt slightly above her 
knee. I had a happy little feeling hut 
when I saw the agony on her face I 
lifted her up gently. She could not 
stand without my support. 

‘•Mr. ” she began. 

“Mr. Tjovejoy,” I replied. 

‘•Oh, Mr. Lovejoy, you must help 
me home i” 

I had a full dress suit on, for it 
was a society picture, you know. 

“Yes madam,” 1 said, “hut my car 
is waiting for me they are all ready 
to go hack.” 

“Are you grnng to leave mo in 
tills condition ?” she said. 

“Not at all, Ma’m,” I said, ‘‘I 
nmply want to take leave for a few 


minutes to tell them that I cannot go 
with them.” 

“All right— let me sit down until 
you return.” 

“I helped her to a seat on the grass 
and wont and told the assistant director 
tliat I intended to stay in Fttsadena 
with my cousin that night. Then 1 
went hack to the girl and told her all 
about it. Slie soenied damn glad and 
asked me to help her homo. When 
wo reached her apartment bouse I 
wanted to ring the hull but she stopped 
mo and said softly, “No, don’t do tliat | 
They might ho busy now and it would 
taku a long iimo lor tlium to answer. 
You are so kind ( Will you help mu 
to my apartment on tho second floor ?” 
That sounded good lo mu and 1 iiolp- 
ed her into her apartment. She in 
vited mu to enter, which I did. The 
place was ratlier richly furnished. Shu 
asked me to help hor to a seat on the 
divan and I did so. She pulled oif her 
stocking and asked )))u to put a band- 
age on hur foot, praying mo to oxcuse 
her for giving me so much trouble. 
Her maid was out, she said. However, 
after a few minutes tliu maid entered 
and said, ‘ T did not know you were 
liack. Madam.” ” 

“Yes, Jane,” she said, “I liad an 
aoddunt. I sprained my ankle and 
this gentleman lielped mo home. 1 
thought you had taken tho day off f” 

“ Yes Madam, I had intended to, 
but you told me not to go ?” 
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“Oh, yes, 1 had forgotten about 
it T” 

“ ’Oan I help you in any way f” 
asked the maid. 

“ No thank you, Jane. You may 
go until 1 call you 

It was about six o’clock and I 
pretended a little anxiety to leave, but 
she said, 'won’t you take supper with 
n )0 ? I don’t like to eat alone. It is 
terrible to be alone— *eBpecially at this 
beautiful time of the year. I always 
like company, anyway.’ 

“So do I, Madam” I replied. But 
do I not trouble you ?” 

“Not at all, Mr. Lovejoy — ^you 
are helping me’, she smiled. Shu 
called for her maid and ordered supper 
for two. Then she dismissed the maid 
who returned soon with our supper. 
She dismissed the maid again and after 
supper we started to talk. It was a 
warm night, warmer than tonight. In 
the course of conversation I forgot 
“jyself. It was getting late but I 
sever thought of leaving the place. It 
Was about ton o’clock. 

"It is very warm tonight”, she 
said. 

"I haven’t felt such warmth in a 
i®Bg time,” I replied smiling. 

‘Will you ezeuse- me for a few 
mbutes ?’ she said. I can’t stand 
toga. I am sweatering P” 

7 


“Surely, Madam i” I said. I 
glanced at the clock. It was after ten. 
I knew it was time for me to leave 
because 1 had to go to work early next 
morning but the girl had fascinated me 
and I said nothing. Plresently she 
returned wering a loose gown and her 
hair fell l<x>sely over her lovely shoul- 
ders. She came over and seated herself 
by me on the divan. She looked so 
beautiful that I could not resist hw. 
I placed my arm around her frag^e 
body and kissed her. 

To make a long story short,. 
1 left the place late at night. 
At six o’cldbk next morning the 
alarm clock woke me. 1 did not 
want to get up but I had to or I would 
have lost my job. Several days after* 
ward I went back to see her but was 
surprised to find that she had gone 
away. I asked for her address but the 
clerk said she came from the east and 
had gone away again, leaving no 

address.” 

“Well, that was some luck,” taid 
one of the men at table. 

“He’s always lucky with the 

women,” smiled another. 

“Now, 1 wonder if i|hese girls are 
jealous ?• said Lovejoy. 

“Jealous your foot i” replied one 
of the girls. “What do you 

think we are ? Tiaundry girls f 
We are movie actresses. Little 
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things like that never worry us for a 
second |” 

*‘Yo8, I know you are good sports,” 
said Lovejoy, placatingly. 

“Sure wo are i” 

''Look there ! Look who is behind 
that cigar* counter i exclaimed the 
other girL 

‘ Who is it P” asked tlie men. 

"Look for yourself f’ 

“Don’t you see a girl there ?” 

“Oh 1 Elsie Smith, as 1 helive | 
DogaVs loading lady 

"What is she doing there ?” 

“She’s selling cigars.” 

“Selling dgars 7 Is she working 
here 7 ” 

“I guess so.” 

“What’s the matter with her ? 

“Don’t ask me. Maybo slio’s quit 
the movies.” 

“Well, a girl like her ought to he 
out of the movie game.” 

“Sure she ought | She’s no actress. 
She came from the farm in the first 
place.” 

“No ?” 

“Surest thing you know.” 

“Well, 1 didn’t know that. 1 
thought she wa» Los Angeles girl.” 

“Bet you a hundred dollars she 
isn’t 

“How did Degal get hold of her 

“Why, don’t you know ? Every- 
body elso knows. She met Degal in 


the country, became crazy about him 
and wanted to marry him. But poor 
Degal was already married and 
couldn't marry any more so ho refused 
her. She became so crazy about him 
that she couldn’t stay on the farm, 
so she followed him to town. Then 
she came to the studio where he was 
and told him tliat if he did not marry 
her she would kill herself. From that 
time Degal became friendly with her. 
Didn’t y^ou notice at the studio tliat 
he paid more .-itteutioii to her than to 
any other girl ?” 

"Yes but I thought he was after 
her.” 

“Nothing of tlie kind | She was 
after him. Du you think Degal would 
go after a country girl when so many 
city girls sulniire him 7 ” 

Then wliy did he take her as a 
leading w'oroan P” 

“That’s easy. It was because her 
money was used to finance that picture, 
and ho couldn’t very well get out 
of it.” 

"Where did she got so much 
money P” 

“She stole it from her dad’s safe. 
You see, her father has a big wheat 
farm. He sold a lot of wheat and was 
paid in the evening, so he couldn’t put 
the mouy in the bank. She know that 
a](yd one night she bagged the dough 
and vamoosed. Her dad came afh® 
her but it was too late. The money was 
gone — ^nobody but the girl knew whafu* 
Ho tried to take her back homo but 
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she wouldn’t go. She said she’d rather 
die than leave Hegal and her new 
work — 80 there you got it f* 

‘‘Degal was a lucky dog to get hold 
of that wad.” 

“Oh no, he didn’t want her money. 
He told her to go home and give the 
money back to her father, hut nothing 
doing with Miss Elsie [ Shu said if ho 
talked like that she would kill herself. 
So Dogal took her money and shot the 
picture. Ho could get plenty of mony 
from other sources, too, if he cared to.” 

1 don’t know. It’s pretty hanl to 
got money these days.” 

“It might ho for you, hut not for 
Dogal— he is on i” 

“I heard a different story than 
that,” said one of the men. 

“yes ? What did you hear f” 

“I tioard it was Dogal who persuad- 
ed her to invest the money in this 
business,” he replied. 

‘‘That’s a lie j I lieard the story 
from Degal himself i” 

“Perliaps— ])orhaps, T say, ho has 
lied to you.” 

“Not on your life [ fJo wouldn’t 
lie to mo [” 

“When did ho toll you that 

“Last night. I wont out with him 
ftnd ho told mo everything.” 

“I haven’t seen him at the studio 
for some time. - What is ho doing now, 
anyway ?” 

'‘Why, he’s busy preparing to take 
another big pioture. This picture that 


he’s just taken is a peach and it’s going 
to bring him a load of money.” 

“Has he sold it already f” 

“Oh no, he wouldn't sell it hero i 
He has sunt it to Now York i” 

“Well, 1 don’t helive Degal can 
make a good picture.” 

“No matter what you helive j He 
can -I He has offered mo a good part 
in his next production.” 

"Has ho ?” 

“Yes, ho has, and hetwoon you and 
me and the lamp post, I think ho will 
give mo the lead.” 

“What about his leading lady—I 
moan Elsie Smith ?” 

“Mo’s going to send her hack home 
as soon as ho sells this picture.’ 

“Why doesn’t ho make her go home 
now ?” 

“Ho told mo ho tried his best to 
send bur Imck hut that she wouldn’t 
BO.” 

“Well, she’d hotter go hack, instead 
of working like thu Devil in a cafe.” 

“My dear sir, cafe work is far easier 
than working on a farm.” 

“But that's hur father’s farm ; she 
doesn’t have to work there <” 

“That’s all you know about these 
farmers ; they make every member of 
tho family work.” , 

“Oh, no, they don’t,” 

‘Surely they do, though. Dogal 
told mo so.” 

“Have you over boon on a farm, 
young lady ?” 
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“I should say not [ Do you think 
I'm a farmer 7 1 am bom and raised 
in this town. My mother sent me to 
high school and wanted me to leam 
stenography, but L wanted to be an 
aetress so I quit high school and joined 
the movie band." 

‘‘What doos your father do 7 ” 

“I haven’t got any father ; my 
mother is a widow.” 

“Who supports your mother ? You 
do, I suppose P" 

‘‘No, T can’t do it, The money T 
earn I spend for my wardrobe. You 
know it’s necessary for an actress to 
have nn elaborate wardrobe. Somo- 
tiimes I even have to borrow money 
from my mother.” 

‘‘Then your mother has plenty of 
money ?” 

‘‘No, not a great deal, but she doos 
sowing and earns enough to get alone 
on.” 

“Come on ; lot’s go talk to Elsie” 
suggested the other girl. ‘‘1 want to 
hear what she has to say.” 

“I’m with you,” replied the other 
girl, rising. The girls left the table 
and went toward the cigar counter. 
The man glanced at one another, 

‘‘What foolish girls 1 ” oxclaimed 
one of the men. 

‘‘How’s lihab?” 

‘‘Didn’t you hoar what she said P” 

‘‘No, I wasn’t i>aying much atten- 
tion. What was it P” 

“All the money sho earns she spends 
for wardrobe- and also borrows money 
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from her poor mother who makes her 
living by sewing.” 

‘‘Oh, well, they’re all alike. None 
of them will hesitate to go with a man 
for a good time.” 

“Bure they wouldn’t j I would 
never allow my wife and sister to work 
in the damned movies.” 

‘‘I don’t blame you — neither would 
I.” 

“The other day my wife came to 
the studio and fussed around for quite 
a while. That day our company was 
using quite a bunch of girls and my 
wife was anxious to work. I told her 
‘Nothing doing f I stopped her from 
visiting the place, too. She’s only 
seventeen and a damned nice little girl. 
She cried a good deal about it but I 
told her to cry as much as she wanted 
to but 1 wouldn’t let her mess around 
the studios. A studio is no place fur 
a married woman.” 

‘‘That’s the way to do ; I would 
have done the same thing.” 

“Sure 1 A docent woman has no 
business in the movie studios. Those 
places are no better than ” 

“Look 1 There they are, talking 
with Elsie.” 

“Well, they can ssy what they Kk® 
but I think that girl is a beauty.” 

“She sure is a love.” 

“I wouldn’t mind having her 
myself.” 

“She isn’t that sort of a girl. 
Love joy.” 

“How do you know ?” 


ILLUSTRATED SISIB. 
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‘‘Because if she were she wouldn’t 
be working in this cafe. She is beauti- 
ful, as you say, and could got work 
erery day in the pictures.” 

“I don’t belive it. it doesn’t take 
long for me to win a girl. If I don’t 
do it tho first time I’m sure to win 
her the second time. If any obstacles 
comes tho second day, howoYer, T win 
’em at tho third trial. My victory is 
sure.” 

“Then it’s dangerous to let our 
wives loose around you f* said one of 
tho men, mockingly. 

“Well, I guess somebody else thinks 
that way, too. You rememlwr the 
other day in Baiba f I got to talking 
to a young woman down there and 
when her husband saw it ho took her 
way. Next day when we went there 
again I saw her on the beach. She 
looked at me — you know, one of those 
looks which tell more than a thousand 
tender words. T saw an appeal and 
and disire in her face. .1 tried to talk 
to her but she never answered me. i 
know that her huscand was tho cause 
of it all— damn him i" 

“I think her husband was wise." 

“I think so too,” admitted Lovejoy. 
“A married girl lias no right tu flirt 
with other men.” 

Such were these men. They would 
Bot lot their wives work in tho pictures 
or enjoy other men’s company, how- 
ever innocent the compaionship might 
he— but they never hesitated to oontri- 
huto to the downfall of other 


men’s wives. What wrong is there in 
honest work ? What wrong in the 
moving picture business that these 
men feared for the safety of their 
wives and sisters ? If there be wrong 
in this work then you men made it so. 
If you were all on tho square and 
treated other women as you want your 
wives and daughters treated then there 
would be nothing to complain about. 
But you men, apparently strong, 
cannot resist temptation. You are 
worse than beasts. Can you not be 
strong enough to resist these tempta- 
tions P If you will do your best to be 
brave and control the senses you will 
soon become men. Bo you know that 
tho conservation of strength is 
necessary for success in any kind of 
work P Ho who conserves is strong 
and able. He who wastes bis strength 
is lost. While you are working in the 
moving pictures it is your duty to look 
after the safety of these girls, instead 
of dragging them down. If you would 
but perform your duties aright every- 
thing would go smoothly enough. It 
is your combined duty to clean out of 
those studios this undesirable element. 
It is impossible for the manager of a 
company to do that because one man, 
be he ever so wise, cannot find these 
scoundrels out. There could be- 
detectives among tho workers but that 
also would bo undesirable and would 
look bad for tho workers. If you men 
would do your duty you would make 
these places clean and then you would 
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not hoaitate to lot your wiros, mothera 
or swoethearto avail tlieinsolves of the 
opportunity to do hoiiost work. 

Let UB now turn our attuntion 
toward Elsie and the other girls. 

‘‘Hello, Elsie, .how are you ? We 
saw you from the table. Wo are 
having a dinner with Lovejoy and 
some others. What are you doing 
here?” 

“Don’t you see what I’m doing 
replied Elsie, mortified with sliame. 

“Well, we see you are working. 
Yes. Very good for you f’ 

“Well, it doesn’t matter whether 
it’s good or bad ; 1 must earn my 
living.” 

‘That’s rather a strange way for an 
actress to earn a living.” 

“Say what you please, but I can’t 
help it.” 

“Why, you could got jobs in the 
movies [ We are working nearly 
every day.” 

“Perhaps you are lucky. I tried, 
but could got nothing.” 

“That’s strange i” 

‘'Yes, I admit it is strange. If 1 
could only have got one day's work a 
week 1 would never have taken this 
job.” 

“Haven’t you a friend who can give 
you a little money when you need it f’ 

“I'm afraid I luiven’t.” 

“Then why don’t you find one ? 
It’s easy. Then you wouldn’t have to 
worry about your food I very seldom 
pay for my lunch in the studio. Very 


often I eat in the cafe. 1 have 
several friends — if half of them are 
broke, the other half are fresh.” 

“1 don’t want any Mends. 1 am 
very happy without them.” 

“Oil, 1 see I You’re still t hinking 
of Degal and don’t want anybody else. 
Well, you can’t get him.” 

“What do you mean ?” she said 
indignantly. 

“Now don’t got peeved, girlie ! I 
know all about it. Ho told mo every- 
thing.” 

“Just what did ho tell you, please?” 

“‘He told mo how ho met you on 
your father’s farm, how you got in- 
fatuated with him and wanted to 
marry him and how ho refused and 
came to lios Angeles. But- you didn’t 
leave him alone, he said. You came 
right after him and stole money from 
your father’s safe which you invested 
with the company. Hu refused t.o 
use your money at first and ask you to 
go Iwck to the farm but you wouldn’t 
do it. You tried to kill yourself, so 
he was bound to start the company 
with your money. 1 don’t blame you, 
girlie. Degal is a fine man. •! 
wouldn’t mind having him myself.” 

Elsie did not hoar the last sentence. 
For a moment she was blind and deal 
from anger. “‘Oil, the scoundrel f 
she cried nioud. 

“Yob, you call him a scoundrel 
now.' 

“Will you please go to your pl»®’ 
and let mo attuned to my 
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butsinotiB P” laid EMu. “I don’t care 
to hoar anything; else |” 

‘‘Oo I Poop i” The girls returned 
to the table turning and making faces 
at her as they went. 

“What’s the matter, girls ? You 
look sore.” This from one of the men. 

“Oh, she’s a boob ! What’s the use 
1.0 talk to a boob ?” 

“Why sure she’s a boob — otherwise 
bho wouldn't bo working here. Well, 
girls, let’s go.” Tjaughiug aud talking 
they loft the cafe. 

“And so,” thought Elsie, “that’s 
u ltat Hegal is doing — talking about me. 
Hu says I came after him aud stole 
money for his sake. Well, I can do 
nothing to prove my innocence. I 
licvu neither friends nor money and I 
can’t write to David. I must earn 
my own living. I will work in the 
calV. until I find something better. 1 
may get a good job in the movies yet - 
who can tell ? Jlow fine it would bo 
if a good, honest director should come 
into the cafe, see mo at the counter 
and come to mo and say, ‘Dady, have 
you over worked in the moving 
pictures ?’ ‘Yes, sir.’ Well, this is 


director So and so. Here's my card. 
You are just the typo I am looking 
for. Will you take a part in a petuxe 
at a Very decent salary T’ 'Yes sir, 
and i thank you.’ Then I would have 
money and I would protect myself 
from the scoundrels as all the stars 
do.” 

“You may go home now, Miss 
Smith. You look tired.” The voice of 
her employer wakened her from her 
reverie. 

“Thank you,” she said and loft the 
cafe for the night. 

Next morning Elsie found a large, 
legal'sued envelope, addressed to her, 
on the table at the entrance of her 
apartment house. Prom the way it 
was addressed, in typo, she know what 
it was. This was not the first time 
she had such an experience. She had 
seen this sort of envelope before, but 
before this those envelopes came from 
magazine editors. This was from the 
‘ cenario department, of the Fine Arts 
studio. 

"Well,” she mused listlessly, “if it 
is written in my fate, let it be i My 
time will come some day.” 

{To he coiilinued) 



Qandhi and Lenin 


hn nmcrican Estimate 
Hy Mr. Barry F. Waid. 


History will rank Lenin ami Gandhi as the 
two influential men ot this period h-Hch of 
them has secured and held the allegiance of 
more people than any other loider. For a 
brief porio«l Wootlrow Wilson outmnkcsl them 
in leadership of the common people of the 
world ; but his star rapidly fell and his influ- 
ence belongs to the future, not the present 

U is strange coucideiice that these two men 
of such different training, environment and 
temperament, one the product ot the 
cold North and the other the child of 
the warm South, should havi! so many 
characteristics in common. The tact may 
throw some light on the typo of lead-rship that 
will increasingly develop as the mas-ses come 
more and 11101*0 into power. 

Lenin and Gandhi came from the sa.ne 
class Gandhi’s father wa.s of the merchant 
caste and came to positions of influence in 
public life. Lenin s father w -s an ufucational 
aflministrator who attained the r«iik of petty 
noble. From this background, they both wime 
to live and work for the undeveloped multi- 
tudes. Lenin by way of exile and the cons- 
tant dangers of a revolutionist's career , 
Gandhi by way of renunciation of the income 
and position of a highly paid lawyer. To 
Lenin the world-wide social revolution for 
which he worked meant a larger life fur the 
millions and to Gandhi freedom for India 


means emancipation for the toilci's of the 
villages and the rapidly deveinping industrial 
cities Neith<?r man makes any hid for iho 
aftection of ihe pepople hy any ptnade of 
devotion to tluu’r interest*!. L^niii adited to 
the reserve of thc^ North the Communists’ 
suspicion of itleal ism, but after his death his 
wife, Krupskaia a.s she i.s atfeciionately called, 
hjwi to say in her brief and simple lueinorial 
statement : “Nicolai Irived the coiiunoii 

people and lived only to serve them, chougli he 
novc?r said anything about it.” Gandhi puls 
in the forefi*ont of his programme the i-eii.oval 
of *‘untouchability,” that is, the barrier ot 
isolation which has kept the lower castes and 
the ouicasis “the untouchables/’ away from 
the best thing.s and the best inllueiiccs of 
life. ;\lso his de ■ ami for universal hand- 
spinning jiiul weaving has another motive 
than the release of India from the grip of the 
British cotton maniifiictiirc^rs and markcL 
n»- thinks it wiil restore the old economic* 
well-being of the villagers by giving them 
occu|)atioii for their Spare time. Hut the 
devotion of the common people of fuissia to 
Lenin and of India to Gandhi is not (hio to 
any intellectual appreciation of th< ir progra* 
mmes but rather tt> a broad .sense that they 
are aimed at the common welfare and more 
particularly to an intuitive recognition 
fact that these men are .absolutely disinterest 
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ed- Here after all is the essence of leader- 
ship in an inrnasingly democratic world — 
the people must feel that their representatives 
uct without ulterior motive that they have 
no axes to grind. The (m^of of this in the 
cHses of Lenin and Gandhi is the bare simpli- 
city of thtir lives. In outward circumstances 
they shared the lot of the millions so f&T as 
was reasonably possible by taking only the 
necessaiy minimum of food and eAothing. 
When Kussia was on food laiioiis and the 
peasants hearing that l.enin was not well, 
ficiit him t;ifts of cxt< a food, he passed it on 
to the cuiiimoii stores. When his associates 
put somethin'^ extra in the drawer of his work 
t;iblo in th- hope that he would absontinind- 
ediy take it, they found it untouched. Gandhi 
dresses with a few yards of homespun cottoi*. 
He rides in the overcrowded and unsanitary 
thiid clas.s and by his personal testimony has 
forced some improvements in a situation which 
i\» he points out makes iiiop.ey off the dis- 
cuiufottof the p<a>r in order to enable the 
rich U) ride iu sjiacious luxury. 

Dislike of Bsing Waited TTpon. 

These men also share a dislike of being 
Waited iipdii. They think it necessniy* that 
Wie should do all things p«issible for oneself. 
After Lenin was partially paralyzed and had 
lost the use of his right hand, the doctor one 
day discovered that he had taught himself to 
with the left, by persmuling an attedant 
to bring him pencil and jiad and practising 
unobserved beneath the blanket. Gandhi 
insists on doing his own “sweeper*' work 
^hich in India without modern sanitary 
conveniences, means one of the most dis- 
agreeable tasks of the household to which 
the .sweeper** class have been confined by 
the custom of caste. 

th of their word, the doing of 

® * ing instead of merely talking about it, 

8 


which ha.s enshrined these men in a sure 
place in the hearts of their humbler fellow 
couiitry-men. And this sure instinct for 
reality on the part of uneducated people is 
one of the big guarantees of human progress. 
It is for this reason that crowds sweep all 
over Kii.ssia come cr>nstantly to see the body 
ot Lenin as it lies preserved by a new 
process, in the simple yet beautiful wooden 
tomb BUI rounded by a lovely garden, under 
the walls of the Kremlin, in the great Red 
Square. It is for this reason that the crowds 
all over India shout their ‘ Gandhi forever** 
whenever he appears, and personally give 
him reverence that is almost \v'.>rship while 
he is constantly saying, “I do not want you 
to shout Gandhi forever, I want you to do 
the things that [ .'^ay.*’ 

These men are also dike in their supreme 
self confidence, which is not mere egotism 
but a certainty in the riglUness of thing 
more than their own. It is, however, their 
meseage and programme as being somewhat 
of a different nature c«>m^j of a d!tf.u’ent source 
in each case. L'.uiin was cmivinced of the 
correctness of hi.s logic.d analysis, he felt sura 
that ho had rightly rc id Iiistury and applied 
it to the present course of events. Hence in 
two of the greatest discussions with his com- 
rades concerning decisions that were vital to 
the future of th(i Russion revolution, it is 
recorded of him in lUie ca-»e that after speaking 
he went out and sat aloiio on the stairs to 
play a little lonely game with his knife and 
iu the other that he covered his head with his 
coat bo that he might not hear the debate. 
Jn each Ciise his associates finally came to his 
view and the course of events proved that he 
was right, so that in the later years his powers 
of analysis were regarded by them as unerring- 
He regarded this lua scientific precision. 
Gandhi on the other hand is led by an inner 
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urge which he regards as the voict* of God. 
He gains little or nothing from the ex|ierieiice 
of others. He follows the compulsion of great 
principles which seem to him divine and like 
Lenin he goes his own way heedless that 
others counsel differently. When most of his 
friends urged him to discontinue his tiyenty- 
one days fast, lest his life be lost to Indm, he 
replied that it was his duty to finish it in 
penance for his mistake and the sins of his 
countrymen, that he had studied the discipline 
of fasting and was sure he would come through, 
and that moreover his counsellors had not 
reckoned with the ^lower of prayer. 

• 

lublio 4dmlBBio& of Zno». 

Dispite this supreme self-confidence, Tjeniii 
and Gandhi share a capacity for publicly .‘d- 
mitting error which is rarely found in great 
leaders. The idea of “saving face” which is 
re8y)onsihle for most of the hypocrisy and 
duplicity of politicians does not lead them 
astray. “Let us hope that we will make fewer 
mistakes this chief year than last” was a pirt 
of Le’u’n’s New Year’s message to Russiia and 
Gandhi now abandons “non-co-nperation” 
as a national policy, because he was mistaken 
in the belief that India was ready to carry 
it through on the basis of non-violence. 

There are, however differences hotween 
these two men, as vital as their similarities, 
and these may prove the determining factor in 
locating their final place in the stfiry of m.nn- 
kind. Their common disinterested devotion 
to the interests of the common ])eoplo as they 
see them determines the amount of allegiance 
they now receive but their ultimate contribu- 
tion to the welfare of mankind wdll be settled 
by their basic principles. 

In the matter of religion they are diametr- 
ically opposed. Lenin is anti religious belie- 
ving not only that religion as he knew it was 
8nj)er8titions, corrupt and enslaving but that 
science alone is tba true guide for human con- 
duct. Gandhi on the other hand, finds all 
his inspiration and motivation in religious 
sources, and looks forward to a future society 
ip which science shall serve religious ideals. 


From this divergent ground their dovclo|i« 
an absolute diffeirncf‘ in the basic principles 
underlying their ros}ieotive programmes ami 
goals. Lenin’s philoshphy is a philosophy (tf 
power, his programme a. programme of force. 
Gandhi’s philosophy is a philosophy of lova, 
his programme a programme of non-violenco. 
Lenin would emancipates the people by orga- 
nizing their latent iiower and expressing it 
in absolute control oi the state through the 
directorship of the proletriat, as the means to 
the co-operative common wealth whoso fin;i1 
bond would be not force but co-operation. 
Gandhi would wit Iiulia free by ileveloping 
the spiritual resistance of its |KM)ple until it 
would disitrm and dissolve all op[)osition, and 
by the demonstration of its love make imposyi- 
ble for very shame, the continuance of an alirn 
rule. LiUkiii says we will overcome the force of 
tlie fippressor by more force of the samo kind. 
Gandhi says he will i^veroome it by :• ditforent 
kind <»f fence. Thus in overcoming evil with 
good w’e will transform evil into good, in our- 
selves as well as in others, and so reduce iU 
|>r»wer in the future. 

Which id‘ these utterly different priiiciolos 
will secure the desired results it is too earlv 
to say. Certain things c;in be put down io 
the credit of each of them. The Red Army 
has put down counter revolution and kept 
other nations out of Russia. Whi^ther (he 
coercive proletnrian state will give Kii.ssia fn;- 
dom remains to be seen. Gandhi’s method 
has given Tmlia a strength and her canso :i 
standing befont the wrirld which no other 
isdicy could have done. Whether Kngl.'Uid 
will yield in time is yet to be told. 

There are even bigger issues at stake. On 
the cruiflict of idt^as and ideals embodied hy 
Lenin and Gandhi turns the future of man- 
kind. The jieople at the bottom must come 
uj> into a larger li'e. Are they to get it hy 
gradual accommodation and sharing an tin* 
|iart of those who now have more privlleg*’*'' 
and opfjortuiiitios or will thi\v be forced inta 
a struggle of |K>wer which will destroy t"*’ 
very elements of civil iznsion ? The answer 
lies first of all and most of all not with them 
but with the |)oople of privilege. 



Waterloo. 

(A« described by eminent Genernls^ Jliatoriinut md Statesmen) 

Mdpolcon : The l-ust Phase, 

By G. L. De, n.A. 


Waterloo is the hinge of the nine- 
teenth century. Thu disappear uncu of 
t.hu world's last great man, the man of 
Destiny was necessary for tliu advent 
of the great age. Waterloo is only the 
stupiiled date of liberty. The old order 
became the new order, and the master 
of Europe was put in a cage. Europe 
after Waterloo was dark, for an enor- 
mous void was long left unfilled after 
the disappearance of Napoleon. To 
outward appearunces absolutism w'as 
stronger after Waterloo than it had 
been half a century earlier. It was 
time for this vast man to fall, ills 
uxeesbive weight in human destiny 
disturbed the balance. This individual 
alone was of more account than the 
universal group. 

The battle of Waterloo is an enigma 
as puzzling to those who won it as to 
Wm who lost it. To Napoleon it was 
* pani<\ Blucher saw nothing in it but 
Wellington did not understand it 
** ftlL Tiook at the reports : — Ihe 
I’ulletins are confused, the oommeuta- 
•J®* are involved, the one stammers, 
tbs other stutters.* Waterloo is a 


battle of the drst order won by the 
captains of the second order. It was 
a triumph of the mediocraoy. sweet to 
the majority. Wliat is Waterloo, — a 
victorj'’ ? No, a prize in the lottery, — 
a prize won by Europe and paid by 
France. 

In its grandeur and momentous 
incidents, Waterloo ranks just after 
Tjulpzig- the grandest battle of the 
world. The huddled millions of Xerxes, 
or any Indian invader, present nothing 
to the mind but confusion and disorder. 
Bui at lAnpzig the numbers of these 
ancient and barbaric hosts were nearly 
equalled, and all the skill of modern 
warfare and the destructiveness of mo- 
dem weapons were brought into play. 
There the multitudinous hordes of 
armed Europe, after gigantic struggle 
and tremendous conflict., at last succee- 
ded in defeating the mighty conqueror 
of Eurojie, ruined and humbled after 
the terrible Russian disaster, which 
only made a posability of his falL 
The disaster at Moscow was the end 
of all things. There that overpower- 
ing personality, who struck nations 
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irith wonder and awe, and for 
I whose genius sublime, all Europe 
seemed the appropriate quarry, met his 
fate, ilis destiny was fulfilled and it 
was the destiny of an irreparable 
disaster. ' 

Thus tlie militant and enraged 
Europe, oul> succeeded in conquering 
the couqored Napoleon at Leipzig. 
Leipzig in it turn made Waterloo posa- 
ble. Tbere sunk the greatest not the 
meanest of mankind. And the conqu- 
eror of the world became its captive. 
History is full, down to this day of 
imbedlity of kings and governors. 
They are a class of persons much to be 
^tied, for they know not what they 
should do. When a natural king be- 
comes a titular king, everybody is 
pleased and satisfied, fur, there is 
sometliing in the success of grand 
talent which enlists universal sympa- 
thy. Eor, in the prevalence of sense 
and spirit over stupidhy and malver- 
sation, all reasonable men have an 
interest ; and as intellectual bdngs we 
feel the air purified by the electric 
shock, when a material force is over- 
thrown by intellectual energies. This 
capacious bead, revolving and disposing 
sovereignly trains of affairs, and aui- 
. plating such multitude of agents ; 

eye which looks to J'jurope ; this 
pirompt invention ; this inezliaustable 
iwource appeal to the iinagiuation by 
transcending the ordinary limits of 
human ability and wonderfully encou- 
rage aad liberate us. 
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The prudence with which all was 
seen and the energy with which all was 
done, make him the natural organ and 
head of what may be called, from its 
ezent, the modum party. He was the 
agent or attorney of modern sodety. 
He was democrat incarnate. Napolean 
bad been the first man of the world, if 
liis ends had been purely public. 
Precisely what is agreeable to the heart' 
of overy man in tho ninoteonth oeutur,;, 
this powerful man possessed, (f 
Napolean is French, if - apoleon is 
Europe, it is becausn the people wliom 
he sways are little Napoleons. 

Napoleon was the King of the 
Third Estate, the man of the people, 
the worshiped idol of nations. Uis 
gospel was the divine right of merit 
which made heroes out of peasants. 
Napoleon bad a true 8]>irit of libera- 
lism far in advance of our own ideas 
of government in bis time. Napoleon 
Bonaparte was the representative inaii 
of tire epoch which ushered in tho 19th. 
century. That, period was tho most 
tumultuous and yet the most fruitful 
in the world's history. The abundant 
facts of his career are not facts at all 
unless considered in the light not only 
of a great national life, but of a conti- 
nental moyement, which was inolusivo 
of all civilisation in its day. ^kis 
momentous change was of course a 
turbulent one, the most turbulent in 
the history of civiHsation, as it k*® 
proved to be the most oomprebensiva 
Conaeqtteatly its epoch is most ults^ 
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estingt being dramatio in the highest 
degree, having brought into prominence 
men and characters, which rank among 
the great of all time, and having exlii- 
bited to succeeding generations, the 
most important lessons in the most 
vivid light. By common consent the 
eminent man of the time was Napoleon 
Bonaparte, the revolution queller, the 
burgher sovereign, the imperial demo- 
crat, the supreme captain, the civil 
reformer, the victim of circumstances, 
which his soaring ambition used, but 
which is unrivalled prowess could not 
control. Gigantic in his proportion, 
and tiantic in liis fate, his was the 
most tragic figure on the stage of 
modem history. 

In one sense it is true, that the first 
emperor of the Erench was a man of 
no age and of no country ; in another 
sense he was as few have been, the child 
of his surroundings and of his time. 

In particular his mind was dazzled 
by the splendours of the Orient, as the 
only field on which Alexander could 
liave displayed himself, and ho know 
what but a few great minds have gras- 
ped, that the interchange of relations 
between the East and West had been 
the life of the world. The greatness 
of England he understood to be largely 
^ue to her bestriding the two 
hemispheres. 

He was a man of andent mould, 
like one of Plutarch’s heroes, lie was 
aidtiieia of the world. He was peroep- 
wperior to the world about him 


in almost every aptitude, and j)artiou- 
larly so in power of combination, in 
originality and in far siglitedness. Not 
only could lie bend the bow of Achilles, 
but lie always iiad ready an extra 
string. He cared nothing for accom- 
plishments and had none. He was a 
man of the world without rancour or 
exaggerated partisanship. Morally 
considerud. Bonaparte was a child of 
nature, burn to a mean esiate, buffeted 
by a cruel and remorseless society, 
compelled to figlit and regenerate world 
with its own weapon. His ideal of 
liberty therefore was not the levelling 
of men to one class, but the breaking 
down of the old barriers, which preven- 
ted men from rising from one class to 
another. 

Posterity has not yet ceased to be 
perplexed by Napoleon’s career. He 
inflames national partialities more than 
any other personage, and his activity, 
by embracing many countries, trans- 
cends the field of view of the historians 
of each nation. It may almost be 
said the history of tliu whole of Europe 
coMdeus*jd into to the life of this 
greatest genius of the world. 

lie was the last of the mortals who 
played in the world the parts of 
Alexander Hannilial, <}ao8ar and Fre* 
deriok. They are only required to eora- 
prebeiid or judge of the prodigous 
talent of this Modem Mars, wlto Ivis 
thrown a doubt on all past glory, and 
who h<is made all future renown impos- 
able, and before whom all otben 
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would pale, 'and all future genera' 
tions yield unquestioned homage. 

They alone hare the right of under- 
atanding him. Alexander, who from 
the mountaina of Macedonia penetrated 
into India and returned rietorious, 
would have been astoniBhed at the 
retreat from Moscow, and would hare 
shught to know the cause. He also 
would hare praised Napoleon for bis 
genorisity to his conquered foes. 
Hannibal who at an advaned age, 
earned for himself the inq>6ri8hable 
military renown, of liaring crossed 
the lofty snow-capped Alps with 
his army, after infinite troubles 
and momentous vicissitudes, would 
hare simply wondered to notice, the 
same extraordinary feat performed 
once again in the rocords of history, 
by a young beardless general, in the 
plentitude of whose resources every 
obstacle seemed to vanish ; when he 
said ''There shall be no Alps.” Geasar 
who died iiivindble, would have asked 
an explanation of the disasters of Tiuip- 
dg and Waterloo. He, inorever, would 
hare admired his having built up an 
empire out of the scattered fragments 
of public liberty. Frederick so great in 
his reverses and so measured in his 
enterprises, would hare wished for an 
explanation of tue prompt destruction 
of his monarchy, and of its brilliant 
resurrection in 1818. He would hare 
been also particularly pleased at 
seeing bis own system of war receive 
such new and extensive developments. 


It would require the observation of 
a Thucydides directing the poudl of a 
Tacitus to portray, by a few touches, this 
colossus of gigantic proportions; and 
modern idiom, even in their hands, 
would probably have proved inadequate 
to the task. Equal to Alexander in 
military achievements, superior to 
Justinian in legal information, some- 
times second only to Bacon in political 
sagacity, he possessed, at the same time, 
the inexhaustible resources of ilanni 
bal, and the admiuisirative powers of 
Geasar. Never were talents of the 
highest, genius of the most exalted 
kind, more profusely bestowed upon a 
human being, or worked out to greater 
purposes of good or evil 

For such a ‘light-nimbus' of glory 
and renown encircled the man ; tlio 
environment he walked in was itself so 
stupendous, that the eye grew 
d’lszled and mistook his pro|)ortious. 

Hu was the greatest of all men tbat 
had been in the world for some ages. 
He surpassed them all in his force of 
genius and greatness of soul. His mili- 
tary glory surpassed all glories. More- 
over, the brilliant lustre shed by the 
exploits of a single individual has 
eclij . ud all other glories, and if, during 
a protracted war, there liave been cir- 
cumsiances in which the greatest war 
riors have appeared but dwarfs, it « 
because they wore seen by the side of a 
giant. His immense superiority 
those around him produced in them an 
extreme difKdenoe of their own. »bil*' 
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tioii. It w a trite remark that dia- 
mond cau bo poliehed only by diamond 
dust. 

According to Ohateanbriand the giant 
had to fall before hie height could 
be measured. Ordinary measures and 
tests do nut appear to apply, to the ex- 
ceptional position of this unique perso- 
nality. Wo seem to be trying to span 
a mountain with a tape. In such a 
creature, w<> expect prodigious virtues 
and prodigious vices, all beyond our 
standard. Marshal Joininy observes, 
tliat pigmies may rise up against him, 
but they can never obscure his glory. 
A.8 for them, we have the authority of 
Napoleon himself when, ho said ; — “It 
would be something serious, if Frede- 
rick the Groat, were living and criti- 
cised my campaign, however, I should 
bo able to answer him, hut such per- 
sons cannot cause me any aUrm.” 
Great generals were always groat, 
witliout accessaries without attendants, 
and they will remain groat in 
spite of adversity. Equal to 
themselves in the display of all the 
powers of the human mind, no species 
of elevation escapes from their immen- 
rity, such appeared, with different des- 
tinius, Hannibal and Oaosar among the 
tucients, Frederick and Kapoleou 
among the moderns. 

In the vast and copious range of 
the great Napoleonic literature, a nrili- 
history from Von Moltke “the 
S^test stratigist of the age sinoe 
Napoleon, and his <mly pupil and fer- 


vent admirer." is glaringly conspicuous 
by its absence, ll would have been 
of the highest authority, as only he 
could understand and follow to an 
extent, that uni>aralleled and extraor- 
dinary military genius. However, tliat 
sad waul has been to a considerable 
extent redeemed, by tiie valuable mili- 
tary history of Napoleon by Baron 
Jomini the Geueral-in-chief and Aide- 
de-camp to the Emperor of Russia, 
whom Sir Archibald Alison regards, 
as the greatest military historian of 
Napoleon. Tlie work of Baron 
' Muffling, a prominent Waterloo hero, 
the military governor and commandant 
of I^aris, nominated by Prussia, on the 
ground that her army was the strong- 
est, is also reutarkable for its just, intel- 
ligent and impartial narration of facts. 
Amongst the political and general 
histories, the grand work of M. Theirs 
sheds an imperishable lustre, on that 
most eventful and momentous period 
of European history. M. Tliiers, the 
liberator of the territory, belonged to 
what is perhaps the highest, as it is the 
smallest, class of statesman, the class 
of those to whom their country has had 
recourse in the great disaster. His 
great and monumental work, ‘'The 
History of the Oonsulate and the 
Empire,” the result of his unboubted, 
ability, vast erudition, and twenty years, 
learned, laborious and patient resear- 
ches, in the vast and voluminous ar- 
chives of the difbrent European States, 
accessible cmly to very few, has merited 
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for itsolf , tlm ju&t and obioomud roco^ 
uitiou of tiio Froucli Accaduiny, tliu 
promior literary isouroaiors of Europe. 
About tiiti voraciouK impartiality of 
this noble work^ it will bu sullioiuut to 
mention hero thu autlioritativu remark 
of FHuce Mettoruicii, ono of the vetO' 
ran and redoubtable btAt.e.'iiTien of the 
age, though ho had boon tlie decided 
adTersary of the great historian, lie 
said : — “About the Ausirian policy in 
the year 1812— IS, all that T could 
write is laid away in the archiTes for 
the use of the historian of the future. 
To-day I can refer those, who may he 
curious to inform themselves, to the 
fifteenth volume of HI. Thiers’ 
History.” 

H. W. Halleck. L. L. D., Major- 
General of the United States’ Army, 
and author of the Influence of Military 
Arts and Science the fntcmational 
Law, and the Laws of War. etc., re- 
gards Thiers’ history as *'a work of 
great alnUty and imjmrtiality,” where 
as he condemns the work of Sir Archi- 
l>ald Alison, as ‘‘exhibiting, an utter 


disregard of fact and historical truth.” 
Various other standard histories French 
English and Prussian, the best of the 
period, have beiin freely consulted 
and quoted. We have tried our best to 
give in a short space, as much as possi- 
ble, their authentic and well-collated 
facts, in their own graphic and vigorous 
style. 

List of Aiithoi'itits quoted 

Baily, J. T. H. 

Byron Lord. 

Carlyle T. 

Emerson W. 

Foy General. 

Halleck Major General. 

Hugo Victor. 

Jomiuy Baron. 

Martin H. 

Metternich Prince. 

Mulling Baron. 

Rosebery Lord. 

Seely J. R. 

Stuine Baron. 

Sloaue W. M. 

White J. 




Swift Retribution 


it was ovuiiing. Sitting inside the 
Tulugraph Ollicu at tSirajpur Railway 
station Dr. llara Goviud Ghattorjoe, 
addressing t lie young operator, said - 
"You needn’t feel .anxious. Send soine- 
Imdy with mo and T will give him a 
jwwdor and a inixi ure for your little 
Imr, to he taken once in two hours. 
There is nothing serious.” 

“Thanks very much indeed,” — 
riipUed ihe telegraph-operaior. -‘‘Your 
ftssurance is u great relief to me, Sir. 
Tliat’s our only child you know, and 
•ny wife is greatly distressed over it. 
We really have passed some very 
auxious hours.” Saying this, llie 
telegraphist offered t«) pay the Doctor 
* couple of rupees, heing tlie latter’s 
ctiual foe for a visit and eight annas as 
ld8(//(,0Tj/ liire. 

_ The Doctor looked up siuiling; and 
»id— “What’s tli.at ? Oh no, no, — 
®®^cr mind, never mind, Keep your 
®“»ey, please.” 

j .. yow kindness. Sir. 

I -But-~but-it would bo 


T 

extremelv unfair to you if T did not 
\»ay for your trouble — the young man 
pleaded. 

‘ Unfair to me » Why should it ? 
Just wait, — lot me cure your boy 
completely — and then you may treat 
me to a dinner on the full-moon day 
following and I promise to come. 
There is great merit iu feasting a 
Brahmin on a full-moon day— there is, 
indeed,” — and the good Doctor burst 
into a gonial laugbtor. It was a rule 
with him never to accept foes from 
poor people. 

As soon as the laugh subsided, a 
chuer of “Bainlf was heard 

on Die plat form outside, joined iu by 
numerous voices. Tlie Doch)r looking 
surprised, said --'‘What is that V” 

"'Phore was a Sioadenhi preacher 
come from Oalcutta,” — Explained tlu) 
telegraphist— “and 1 think, people 
have come to see him off.” 

Both walked out into the platform. 
The proaclu» was no otlier than tlie 
well-known editor of the Hir Bkei'vta 
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(Heroic India) newspaper, Srijiit Benoy 
Krishiia Sen. 

Though a Government servant the 
Doctor Babii, in common with other 
Indian servants of the Government, 
was a iruc Swathshi at Iieart. It was 
whispttred that under cuver ol* night, 
he frequently visited the iStnttfi^shl 
shops of the town and ])rouglit home 
loads of forbidden, lhat is 1o wiy, 
country-made goods. lie could not 
resist the temptatioji of going and 
speaking to Benoy Bahu. After a few 
minutes’ conversation, howevuT. the 
train steamed into the station. 

The Smidenhi preacher, accom- 
panied by pleaders, Miikhi( nrf<, students 
and others wlio liad come to see him 
ofiF, hurried towards the train. He 
held a second class return ticket. .lust 
as he opened the door of a compart- 
ment, a European passenger who was 
inside, shouted out — ‘*Oli you. this is 
not for hi la 

“Vou don’t suppose my rupees were 
black too, do you ? 1 also happen to 

hold a second class lickel,”— retorted 
the Swafhshi preacher and stepped 
inside. 

Now this was too much lor the 
BfjKMinh-ka-f1osf,iu He got up in a lury 
and gave |i violent )>ush to the 
disloyalty incarnate— clad in a ff/ioti. 


kifrtti and silk chudder* Although 
Benoy Bahu was the worthy editor of 
the '^Heroic India,” lie was not much 
of an athlete, llis health and his 
strength he had sacrificed at the shrine 
of the Calcutta University and had 
received a few pieces of paper by way 
of blessing. He had obtained, besides, 
a ])air of gold-rimmed spectacles 
elsewhere, for which be had to pay 
e.vira. Ho fell fiat on the platforin 
and his glasses went to pieces. 

The next momeel, a tremeudouh 
shout of liandii jllafnro.w rose from ilu* 
assembly wlio had come to see Honoy 
Bahu off. Two or three of them 
unceremoniously dragged the European 
out into the platform and began to 
belabour him n'ercilcssly. ILeimngthe 
uproar the Eurasian guard was 
approaching there to see wliat> the 
matter was. As soon as the ro;il staii* 
of affairs became apparant to liim lie 
ran breathlessly back to bis brake-van 
and waved the green light as signal Ibr 
the engine driver to start. 

The bystanders, with great diilicul- 
ty, extricated the poor Eiiropoaii from 
tlio uncomfortable situation he was in. 
By this time the Doctor Bahu too 
arrived there. Seeing the *SV////V/w 
condition — bo was bleeding profusely - 
.'le offered to take him to the Govern- 


« allnsion here is tn the military officer, who wantonly assaiiltod a respectahl*^ 
Punjabi Pleader on the Kalka-Simla road affine yefirs back and at the same time boasted that, 
he was Bad8hfth*kft»dost fa friend of the Pmpnror himself)— -God save the ^*’*^*” 

such tVenda-— TteislatOf. 
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nieiit llobpital aud bauday;o his wounds. The next day lie arrived at Oaicutta 
The t^ahih readily consented. without, further adventure and publish- 

Tn the rneenwliile Benoy Babu had ed a furious article in his papier about 
^ot up and quietly seated hinisell' in the insolence of Europeans iu this 
an Intermediate class conipart.iiient. country. 


II 


Babu llara Govind was in chary;e 
of the Govcrumeiit- Hospital of the 
town. Lie had grown old and coiiiniaud- 
ed a large practice. There were two 
M B’s, and half-a-dozon Tj. M. S.’s in 
the town -hut still Llara Govind Babti 
was in great request. No one else 
inspired so much coutidence in the 
minds of the public as did Hara Govind 
Babu. He was so much sought after 
ihat he had scarcely time enough to 
luiVo his meals in peace. 

Babu Llara Govind had t wo sons 
the elder, Ajay Gliaudra was st udying 
Ibr his B. A. degree at the Ilipou 
College in Oaicutta ; the younger. 8usil 
attended Zilla School of the town. 
Ajay was now at home during Ids 
summer holidays. He had recently 
been married aud his wife was here 
also. 

Babu llara Govind returned liomo 
l‘M)m the Hospital after leu o'clock 
that night. 

“How is the i^ahib^ father sjiid 
^i&y Chandra as soon as his father 
arrived. 


“Much lietteriiow. .ic was rather 
seriously hurt on rhe head — but ne will 
be all rigiit I hope. He has been 
handled very roughly, poor fellow. ’ 

“::ierved him right, father. — don’t 
you think so ? Just because he has a 
white (Munplexion, he thinks he is the 
Viceroy himsell. 1 am $iof sorry for 
him.’' ^ 

The Doctor Bahu mused for a 
while, rheii he said-— ‘‘Xo doubi. the 
Sttlub acted wrongly. But tivc men 
attacking one man — was it a fair nghtf 
I am ashamed at tlie conduct :•! my 
countrymen.' 

•‘1 do not think.'* - rejoined Ajay — 
‘•can ilicro evor he a lair liglit Iv-ttvoeu 
an Englishman and an Indian 

“Why not. jiray 

''Because everything is unfair right 
through. Should there be a criminal 
case in connection with tliis mattiir for 
instance, wmild justice be done tv- such 
as are hauled up as accused ?” 

The Doctor smiled. 

'H don’t think mucli of your logic, 
Ajay ” — he said.- -Because somebody 
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else does what is wrong, is that any 
reason why I should act similarly ?” 

A jay did not know how to meet 
this. After a little while he said— 
"What seems to me, lather, is, tliat in 
such matters, number ought not to he 
tlie criterion fur judging whether the 
fight has been fair or otherwise. A 
Bengalee is uoi hing but an individual 
in such casus. An Englishman on the 
other luand, is an individual, a member 
at the ruling race - and not infrequent- 
ly, one vested with some amount of 
authority. So it follows that it would 
take three Bengalees t(> match an 
Englishman — or perhaps more than 
three." 

" 3)0 you know Ajay." • said the 
Doctor, a little piqued — "that you 
insult your own nation by advsneing 
this argument i' An Englisliman, like 
a Bengalee, is nothing but an indivi- 
dual. May be he is a member of the 
ruling race — may be he is the District 
Magistrate himself— but do you think 


that these oonsidorations would lend 
additional strength to his muscles ?* 
"Not to his muscless certainly,— 
father ; but wouldn’t it help to 
strengthen his mind V" 

The Doctor Babu felt the force of 
this argument. Aloud, he said, - "To 
a certain extent, no doubt, you are right. 
Ajay. But 1 can never bring myself 
to belive that one Bengalee wouldn’t 
be a match for another man, to what- 
ever nationality lie may belong. In 
such cases, wouldn’t there be strong 
infiuences acting on the mind of a 
Bengalee also. Wlieii one of us stands 
up determined to stive his self-respect 
from being sullied, to protest against 
oppression and tyranny, to protect his 
motlicr, his sister from insult offered 
by any one- I am sure these considora- 
fions would hud additional ^trungth 
to his honest arms.’’ 

About this time the house servant 
made his appearance and announced 
that supper was ready. Father and 
son walked into the inner ajiartments. 


:ii 


The next nfbming there was a greai send up the accused persons for 

sensation in the oflicial, circles, owing within three days. The town Suh- 

to this European assaiMi case. The Inspector Badan chandra Ghose, took 

District Magistrate’s temper was on up the investigation. Eoregoing 

fire. He issued strict orders on the and sleep he rummaged the town 

Police to complete the investigation and day long in search of evidence. If® 
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arrested a few junior pleaders and 
mukhtcarH^ and also some students 
noted for their robust constitution. 

riie investigation made a rapid 
progress during tlie first day. The 
next morning at six o’clock. Doctor 
ILara Q-ovind was sitting in the front 
verandah of his house, enjoying his 
early morning hook f, when the Bub- 
Inspector, dressed in his dhoti and 
aliHildf^r made his appearance. He 
had a silver mounted Malacca cane in 
his band which he was swinging io and 
fro sportively. His face was beaming 
with a self-complacent s.nile. 

The Doctor Babu welcomed his 
visitor and begged liim lobe sealed. 

After a few commonplace observa- 
vations D/trogn said 'Ht has become 
ditlicult for me to keep my job Doctor 
Babu.’’ 

“How so queried the l)<)ctor, 
soToewhat surprised. 

“That *V//uV^-assault case of the day 
before yesterday will bring me to grief 
I fear,”- responded the Sub- Inspector 
in a plaintive tone. 

The Doctor with a smile faintly 
sarcastic, remarked --“But you have 
arrested a good many of the culprits, 
haven’t you 

“Yes, I have/' — replied the Darotjft 
—“but I have failed to collect much 
evidence, m far.’* 

‘•If there isn't any satisfactory evi- 
dence, what led you to arrest them”— 
and the Doctor again indulged in a 
smile full of nieauiug. 


“Oh, 1 liavo arrested the right 
persons, sure enough. Those fellows 
are groat ruffians. Many a time have 
I seen the Magistrate-JS^///^6 driving 
along and those lads, coming from the 
opposite direction, let the Magistrate- 
Sfdt‘h ]»ass hy without even Safoaminy 
him.” 

“Is it on that ground that you have 
arrested tliem t’’ 

“Oh no. no, --not at all,” — replied 
the Damn 1 with vehemence. — “There 
is no doubt that they assuUed the 
Knglisliman. I have got witnesses too 
-but not wliat the courts call credible 
witnesses.” 

“If the whnosses are not credible, 
surely you ought not to keep these 
men in observed the Doctor 

Babu. 

'I'he Sub-hispebtor said with a 
shudder — “If 1 let. them ofl:, — I should- 
n’t remain in my post long. Doctor 
Babu. There is only «)iie day interven 
iiig. The trial begins tlie day after 
tiHinorrow. That’s what I have come 
to YOU for.” 

“To )m P” queried the Doctor, 
somcwliat surprised. “I’o me ? — But 
liow can help you ?” 

“You can Doctor Babu, of course 
you can.” — grinned the Daf\)gn and 
continued in a tone • oxlromely polite 
and solicitous--'^, hear that you were 
present tliere, - so 1 have come to beg 
you to give evideuco in tliis case.” 

“1 was present there at the Station 
no-doubt, but not on the platform 
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where all tliis happened. T came on 
the bceue when the asbult had been 
over. The assaiUiits had dispersed 
before that. So how can 1 bay who 
a^baulted the Snhifj I'” 

The Suh-Inspeclor looked ab 1 hough 
lie was very iniicli vexed with himself. 
‘4b that so ? 1 have made a mesb of 

it then. I wish I had known — I really 
do.*^ — he said. 

"'What’b the niattor, Daroyn Balm?” 

The Dnroyn bii ook his head slowly, 
purbod up hib lips and looked at the 
ceiling. TJien, in a regretful voice, ho 
rnunniired -«“I am so .sorry. 1 have 
created trouble for you— but how could 
I know 

What iiave you done -asked the 
Doctor Babu rather anxiousiy. 

Slowly, the Daroya proceeded to 

explain—'* You bee, it was in this way. 
Yesterday al'ternoon the District 

Magistrate was at the Club and be 

bent for me. i went and stood tiiere, 
Salfianiini/ him. ‘Well JJaroytt * — he 
said- ‘have you collected good and 
strong evidence in tiie European assault 
case?’--- Yes ILhzoor* I replied — 

* lliere are a constable and two 
ohowkirlfivis who saw the whole occur- 

rence and can identify all the accused.’ 
The Magistrate seemed to be very 
angry at this. ^Nonsense’ — lie exclaim- 
ed — ‘a constable and two choiolcitlarn ? 
Couldn’t you find out ary credible 
witnesses P’ The bloodshot eyes of the 
Magistrate SoHb threw nie into such 
a state of confusion that 1 did not 


know what [ was saying. ‘Yes, 
Dhi / rama too h t r, ’ — I faltered o ut — 
‘there is the Government Doctor, Mara 
Qovind Babu who also was present 
there and recognised all tiie accused 
persons.’ Mil right’— said the Magis- 
trate Sfthib , — and walked off to the 
tennis court.” 

The Doctor felt very Jiiuch annoyed. 
You ought not to have said this to the 
Magistrate without ascertaining if it 
was a fact,” — he said. 

*'But how am 1 to blinus, Sir ? You 
were present there, you brought the 
gentleman to the Hospital, liow should 
L know that you did nut wiiiiesb the 
occurrence ?’* 

"Well— all tliat you Ciwi do now is 
to go l)ack to the Magistrate and tell 
hint the real Tacts.’' 

**Oh no Doctor Bahu, how c;iu that 
he V’- the Daroya burst out. ‘Wh-ii ? 
Blow hot and cold in the same breaili ? 
1 am not the man to stiv tme thing 
to-day and the opposite thing to- 
morrow. 1 am a man oT my word 
and I stick to iny word through thick 
and thin,— cojiie what may.” 

The Doctor smiled. He then said 
— "I will go and tell the Magistrate 
Sfih/b myself.” 

The D I roya held up his hand in 
solemn warning. "1 wouldn't do that 
if 1 were you, Doctor Babu.” Thou 
after a little pause, he said — ‘‘Do you 
know what the consequence will bo ?” 
“What ?“ 

"it is an ollicial secret and perhaps 
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I am betnying the Goverument in die- 
olosiug it to you. But I am your 
friend and 1 shall do it. Listen,” — 
and the Duronn said iii slow and 
solemn words— “You are already in the 
had hooks i»f the Govumment, 
huoause it is known to the Suhil-s 
that you have abandoned Manchester 
cloth in favour of country-made ttliotis 
and are no longer eating TAverpool 
salt. 1 f you go now and tell the 
Magistrate Snhih that you did not see 
the assault on the I'.uropean gentleman, 
lie would naturally think that you are 
unwilling to depose as a witness because 
it is a Sirotien/il case.” 

"Ts it disloyalty to wiiar Boinbay- 
inado iiftoth < and eat country salt 
then r"- - the Doctor flared up. 
'Besides, what has Siro</f>xlii to do with 
this assault, pay f” 

The I>i iii/ii replied with great 
composure- “Don’t excite yourself. 

Doctor Bahu. Don’t you see how 
times are ? Granted, it is not dis- 
loyalty to eat country salt and wear 
Bomhoy cloth. Granted, this assault 
has nothing whatever to do with the 
movement. But think 
it so. You cannot alter that fact. 
What’s the use of buiiting your head 
against the wall V” 

This had the desired effect on the 
poor Doctor. “Yes, I suppose you are 
nght. But the question is how am T 
‘o get out of it ?”~he said. 


Very much pleased at the prospect 
of bringing his host down from the 
high horse he was riding, the If.iro^u 
said — “You must make tlie best of the 
situation, Sir. Just half an hour in 
the witness box wouldn’t' harm you 
much. Shall we walk to the 
now y You will see the accused there 
confined in the You ought, to 

have a good look at them now, so tliat 
there may he no mistake when identi- 
fying them in Court. I will also read 
out to you the case-diary from which 
you will know what the oilier vvitiiosses 
are going to say before the Magistrate. 
Nothing like being tlioroughly pre- 
pared beforehand.” 

There was an immediate explosion. 
Hara Govind Bal>a stood up, trembling 
with indignation. Shaking his fist at 
the Sub-Insiioctor he said — “What > 
You dare propose that to me P You 
think I am the man to give false 
evidence, do you r Get out at once. 
— Anybody tliere ? ■ Kick tins wret ch 
of a out of the house.” 

Babu Badan Chaudm rose. Ad- 
justing his round !ns;ueck. he 

said — “Take care. Sir. You will have 
to smart for this.” 

llara Goviiid Bahu shouted out.— 
“You can do your worst. Go and tell 
your father* the Magistrate ' 

1 don’t care.” 


• This is n common form of abiiiio in India. 
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The J)ftro<jtf Babu. mad with rage, 
returned to the t/uinu as quickly as ho 
could. — Addressing liis Hoad Constable, 
Hafus Ali, Jio Snfiih, 

do you know the names of the Dcictor’s 
two sons 

“The Doctor’s sons ? Which 

Doctor ?” 

“llara Govind,” replied the 
ga impatiently.— “Hara Govind, who 
ols!' ?- -'l lio man who oivts tho salt of 
the Govemmi'.nl and is t'aitiiless to it. 

"I ivni al'raid I don’t know tlioir 
names,” — the Head Ooiistable ventured 
to reply. 

"Will you get mo tlieir nanu's 
quickly ?” 

“Yes, I will. What’s the matter 
with them V” 

“Ob, don’t stand there brandying 
words with me. Go.” 

The Head Constable disappeared. 
The T)firo//ti then paced the verandah 
of the thniKi like a tiger in fury and 
began to murmur. — 

“Wliat ! -He dares insult the 
o himself ? Got his servant lo 
kick mu out of the house i What does 
Uara Govind fancy himself to he, T 
wonder l I will got both bis sons 
arrested before they are an hour oldor 
—yes, 1 will. But that won’t satisfy 
me at all. I will crush ilte Doctor 
under my heels — see if I don’t. I will 
get up a case against him — a very 
serious criminal chargu—tako my word 


for it. What sliall it be ? Yos — he 
receives stolen property. Thieves 
come to his house at night and dispose 
of their booty txi him at half price and 
quarter price, f will search his house 
and discover heaps of stolen property. 
I know how it is done — nothing easier. 
But — but M'ould the Deputy Magis- 
trate biiliovo il. when trying him i 
Wcmldn’t ho ? To Deputy Magistra* 
lus. the words of a h-umjii are as the 
Holy Gos})e1. Acquit the Doctrm- 
would he ? T would like to seo him 
doing I hat. 1 would go to in \ t^uper- 
intuiident and gut him to send a long 
report, to the Government about, the 
conduct of tho Deputy Magistrate 
and what: would happen when the next 
Gazette is published f- Why, Itic 
Deputy’s promot ion would bo stopjied 
for two years - of course. Tliat,’s why 
the Dojuity •'.ihihs are so afraid of tlio 
htinuids now a days —that’s the secret 
of it. But should iliu Judge set aside 
the conviction on appeal 'f iShould ho, 
for instancu, say — 'Uero is a Doctor 
earning so many hundred ruiioos a 
month — is it likely that a man of his 
position and education wauld receive 
ot,oU 11 property /’ What then f Yes, 
the .T edge might do that. They are 
dangerous men— these Judges. H,!)' 
they are not under the thumb of the 
Hlxocutiive. Ijct me rather do apother 
thing. Tlio other day I sent some 
injured persons to Jiim for evanciiaation 
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in 0()nnection with a rioting case. lie 
certified the injuries as being ot the 
nature of simple hurt. 1 will get hold 
of one of those persons and make him 
lodge a complaint to the effect that his 
injuries were really severe, coming 
under the definiti(/n of grievous Imrl-, 
but the Doctor Babu took a bribe of 
three liundred rupees from the accused 
persons and reported tiie injuries as 
simple. Tliat would beern plausible 
enougii, and I should like to see how 
the Doctor gets out of that. Wouldn*t 
the fellow lod^e the complaint if 1 
wanted him to V Would he dare 
disobey me ? Does he not. know that 
I can start a bad livelihood case against 
him and send hiTU up under section 
110 any day I choose 

At tins moiiiont the Head Constable 
returned and gave tlie names as being 
Ajav Chandra and 8ushil Chandra. 

The Suh- Inspector immediately sat 
down to write a eoulidential report to 
tlie District Magistrate, praying for a 
search warrant. The following is a 
faitliful translation of his Bengali 
report — 

Hail Clierisher of t he Poor i 

During my investigation in the 
European Assault Case, as directed 
oy the Ilnzoor, 1 have found that two 
other boys took part in the outrage. 
They are Ajay Chandra and Sushil 
^$lha^drar- bot.h scnis of the Assistant 
Surgeon Hara Oovind Chatter jee. 
Ajay, it seems, is a very turbulent 
young man, studying at Babu Surondra 
10 


nath Banerjea’s College in Calcutta. 
It appears that it was at the instigation 
of Ajay Chandra that the other accused 
persons fell upon the European and 
began to beat liim. I am taking steps 
to arrest both Ihe brothers forthwith 
under section 54 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. 

2. By diligent enquiry [ have also 
found that this Ajay had also taken 
part in the recent Beadon Square riots 
at Calcutta, lie has started a Samity 
here to teach youngman the use of the 
hdhi and this nefarious society is 
supported by monthly subscriptions 
given by many gentlemen of the town. 
The other boy Sushil Chandra, though 
very young yet, has started a ‘•Child- 
ren’s Stone Throwing ISianity^^* the 
object of the members being to throw 
stones at Buropean ladies and gentle- 
men whenever they get a chance of 
doing so. 

8. Having made a confidential 
enquiry 1 have conic to know that the 
bloodstained lathi actually used in 
assaulting the ^nhih is concealed in the 
Doctorib house. The subscription list 
of the Zro/Ai-play Saniity is also there 
• - and an exaieinatioii of its pages may 
give me additional eUies in detecting 
more culprits. I tliurei'ore pray that. 
Your Honour may be pleased to grant 
me a search warrant under Section 96, 
Oriminal* Procedure Code, to search 
the house ot the said Doctor Hara 
Oovind Ohatterjee. 
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4. 1 albo dobiro to bring (o Your 

Worship's notice that Dr. ilara Qovind 
is. a staunch supportior of SivideshL 
Only couutry-inado sugar and salt are 
used in his household. lie lias pur* 
cliasod shares \irorti) five liuudred 
rupees in the Tiuliaii Cotton Mill in the 
bimnmi of Ids vrife. Both his sons 
being accused in this case. I a])prelie]i(l 
that lie would not depose truly if 
examined as a prosecution \vime.Ns. I 
haye th.erefore reinoyiul his name I'ro.n 
the list of w'ituesses. I have also heard 


that the Doctor is going about telling 
people that he does not care a ftg for 
any Judge or Magistrate. 

Your most (»bediont servant, 
BADAN CHANDRA GHOSK, 
8. I. 

In the meanwhile the two ill-fated 
l)oys were hroughr. to the thana under 
arrest. A little while after, some 
pleaders came to liave them released 
on b-iih oiTering to stand sureties them- 
solves. The ^ithib*8 hukum is against 
ii”- -was t.lie f)urn(fa"s laconic reply. 


The District Magistrate signed a 
search warrant as soon as ho received 
the Dttrogu^H report. His Chnprasai 
came to the fhan^t and <leliverd it. to 
the Suh- Inspector. At that time the 
Ihirogft was engaged in striking a bar- 
gain with a man accused of cattle- 
lifting, The accused with folded 
hands, was saying to the Darvija— 
“Here i have got a hundred rupees, 
your Lordship, to collect whicli I had 
to sell off my ploughs and bulh.cks. 
Be pleased to accept this amount and 
let me off* The was replving 

that not a less than two hundred 
rupees would ho acce])t, and if that 
sum was not forthcoming within the 
day, he would send liim ujj to trike his 
trial the next day.” But the opportune 
arrival of the search warrant so pleased 


the Sub- Inspector that he immediately 
relinquished his just claims, accepted 
ihe hundred rupees, and submitted a 
final report in the following words 

^'Oii eu([u{ry I find that tiie accusorl 
is iiinociuit of the charge. The com- 
plainant's cow rail away from its dee 
and trespassing into the cowshed of the 
accused, began unlawfully to oat> thu 
fodder which was stored there. Tlio 
accused therefore tiisd the cow up bv 
way i»f punishing it. Mistake ol 
facts.” 

i laving t.lius dismissed the cattle- 
lifter, Dnroga Badan Babu read fit® 
search warront through very carefully, 
lie tlieii hurriedly pul on his unifornii 
and getting together a force of 
twelve constables, marched heroi<»ll'' 
t.«i t.lie Doctoris house. 
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Arriyiiig there, he called two of the 
DooWh neighbours U) witness the 
boarch, as required by law. Sianding 
at the front door ho began to shout 
vociferously, demanding admission. 

Babu ilara Govind came out, look- 
ing very inucii surprised. The Davwja 
hliowed him the search warrant and 
requested that tim ladies of the house 
might retire and sliut thetuselves in t he 
kitchen till t.he search was over. 

The Daroya then entered t he house 
and began his operations. Uo told the 
constables to take all t he boxes and 
trunks from the different rooms and 
heap them up in the court-yard. This 
(lone, he unlocked such boxes the keys 
of wliicli were fortlicconiug. The rest 
wore forced open. He csiused the 
contents of all the boxes to he throvui 
down in a heap and began his seiirch 
hj kicking them about. Shair/s^ 
anris from the looms of Dacca and 
Santipur coats, shirts, chemises, blouses 
liandke] chiefs, socks flew about in every 
direction. Pro/ii the box belonging to 
tile Doctor Babu's daughter inlaw came 
out a bundle of love-letters from her 
vouug husband. The .Uarogi grab- 
bed the bundle saying — “Evidence of 
bodiiion and conspiracy - to he sure." 
lie stowed it away very carefully in 
the inside pocket of his coat. I’’n)m 
Chandra's box came out a copy 
of Awinda Mnthjtt The Daroya yelled 


with delight and jiounced upon it. 
When the eouteuls of the boxes bad 
boon ransacked the Daroga visited each 
room ill succession and broke open -, 
almirahs drawers, — in fact everything 
be eoiild lay his hands on. The 
Doctor's bijuk containing copies of 
prescriptions, two or three files of old 
lctu*Ts, the household account book, a 
framed portrait of Babu Surendra Nath 
Baiierjea. monthly magazine containing 
])ortraits of Bepin Pal, Aurobindo 
Gi;ose, Tilak, .'jajpat Rai, i\:c., were 
all seized with avidity. Opening the 
almirali containing medicines, he ex- 
amined every phial iniiintely to see if 
anything of an explosive nature could 
b(>! discovered. Tliere was a bottle 
enclosed in a wire-netting, displaying 
a label ell known to the Darog t by 
its appearance for he could not read 
Eiiglibli. lie iuok it out. held it 
against tiie light and addressing the 
twi) search witnesses, said — ‘ Llello. — 1 
didn't know tin* Doctor went in for 
sucli tilings. I ilivuight he was a d— d 
teelotalcp.'’ The Do looked at the 
bovile Very affectionately-— iud turning 
lo liie others said — ‘*ilave a drop 
gentlemen 

■'No, thanks, we don’t drink,” — 
replied nno of tliom. 

“ Nothing like an ounce of brandy, 
taken neat, when you are tired,’* — and 


* A patriotio imvel by the late Riukiin Chandra Chiitti*rjt^p, the most eminoiit ilengaii 
"Titer of modern times. 
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the Dar ga suited his action to his 
words. 

But it tasted so peculiar that the 
Darogit felt some luis^iTiugs as (o the 
nature of. the liquid. Handing over 
the bottle to the search witnesses, he 
requested them to see what it was. 
They read the lahle and declared it was 
excellent cognac, the produce of 
France. 

The Duroga then found his way to 
the Doctor’s bed room. “Kip open the 
pillows and the mattresses.” — he said 
to his constahles.— -‘‘On many occasions 
have I discovered incriminating things 
concealed inside them.” 

The constables carried the bedding 
to the court yard, ripped everything 
open and shook down tlie cotton wool. 
Nothing incriminating came out, how> 
over. The winds sportively carried 
away a great portion of the cotton wool 
and showered it down on tops of trees 
and heads of wayfarers in the neigh- 
bouring streets. 

So the search came to an end. 
Badan Babu then began to draw up a 
list of the articles seized. Suddenly lie 
recollected tliat no lathis had so far 
been foui.d. 

“Look every where, constables,*' — 
he said*- “If you can discover anv 
IM” 

Sew Batau, the up-country servant 
of the house, was the happy possessor 
of a heavy bamboo stick brought from 
bis native village in the Mozafferpur 
District. Ibe constables soon got hold 


of it. The Daropn examined it minute- 
ly to see if there was anything which 
could pass for an old bloodstun. 
But there was no such mark. 
The lathi nevertheless was entered in 
the search list with the remark "One 
heavy bamboo club, stained with 
blood.” Strange to say, vvlien this 
lathi was produced in Court the next 
day but one, it did show unmistakable 
stains of blood. The Daraga then got 
the witnesses to sign tho search list. 
(Hving the Doctor Babu an ironical 
salute, executed in the military stylo, 
he triumpliaudy marched back to the 
thnii'i. 

All this time, })nor Babu llara 
Govind was quiet ly sitting in a chair, 
placed just outside tlie kitchen door. 
The ladies were inside — so he did nor. 
stir from tiiere for oue single nioineut, 
lest the rullians sitould offer any iusull. 
to them. 

When tho Daroa** cleared ouh 
liara Govind Babu left his post, and 
came outside. The soarcii witnesses 
wore still loitering there. “You liavo 
seen evorythiug, gentleiiicn,” — he said 

‘‘Yes, wo have,** — said one t)f tliein. 

“I am going to see t.lio District 
Magistrate, would you mind comiug 
with mo to his hHugaUm for a tew 
minutes P” 

•■Wliat lor ?** — said one. 

“I want to go and state the whole 
affair t«) him. I want to see whetlier 
ho takes any steps to mote out justice 
to mo.” 
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The two mon stood silent for a little 
while. The Dcotor, growing impatient, 
said'— “What do you say, gi-ntleinun ? 
Would you come with me ?“ 

One of them replied - “1 think you 
had much bettor go and speak to the 
Magistrate yourself. Sir. 1 1 is a very 
delicate matter — and [ liardly think — 
the presence ol' third party—’ 

The other man was more outspokeu. 
lie interrupted his ooinpanion, saying— 
“I hate diddlu'daddle. I lull you 
plainly, Sir, your going to the Magis> 
Irate would be perfectly useless. Be- 
sides. — we won’t speak against the 
Police— w'o can’t. Wo are poor men 
and contrive to maintain ciur family 
somehow. After having seen. Sir. 
how you a Government servant and 
a man of wealth and position — have 
fared at the hands of the Police, it 
would be insane for us to court their 
displeasure. To you, they havoii’t 
done anything worso tiian searching 
your house. Us, they would liaudcufF 
and drag along tlio public streets, 
poking at our rilw witli their batons 
all the way.” 

iiara Gbvind Babu looked at them 
fur a minute in silent contempt. 
Then he said— ’'just as you phsase, 
gentlemen.” 


“Good afternoon, . Sir,”— and the 
two men dejtarted. 

The Doctor then dressed and walked 
to tiie Magistrate’s hwagaloio. The 
Sah'-h was 1.huu in bis tenuis suit with 
a racket in his Inuid and was preparing 
to bike to his Club. 

‘Good afternoon. Sir” — saluted Uara 
Govind Babu and stood before tlie Uord 
of the District. 

' Good afternoon. What's it, Doctor V” 

“I am here to seek iustice at your 
hands. Sir. The Koliculi Sub-Inspec- 
tor, on pruVuucu of searching ray house 
this afternoon, — ” 

The District Magistrate interrupted 
him, saying “Jiavon’t two of your 
sous been arrested to-day in connection 
with t lie European Assault Case ?” 

“Yes, Sir, tliey have. But it is out 
of siieer nialiue that rlie Durogn has 
done so. Only this morning - ” 

Tlie S<jhih became criinson with 
anger. “Ilow dare you i” — he shouted 
■ “how dare you come aud try to bias 
me, knowing that try your sous’ case 
the day after Ui-morrow' y” The SahUt 
then jumped into the saddle of his 
bicycle and the next moraeut he 
disappeared. 

Babu Uara Govind heaved a deep 
sigh and with languid steps, walked 
back to his house. 
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It vvab duHk. The Doctor was ait- 
ting intiide Iiik liouse, surrounded by 
his wife and dHugliters. The false 
accusation against his sou'), the disgrace 
and the insult he had suffered, had cast 
a gloom oYttr I ho liousehold. 

Tlie liours wore on. No arrange- 
ments were being made to cook the 
evening meal. Nobody Iiad any 
appetite. The Doctor himself was 
suffering from ti head ache, lie was 
lying dow'u on a sofa. ilis daughter 
was ap])1ying eau-de cologne and water 
to the handkerchief with whicli Itis 
head was luindaged. Uis daughter in 
law was I'auuiug him. 

Somebody was heard shouting out- 
side, ‘ Doclitr Dabu— D(H5tor Babu — ” 

The servant SlieW Ratan went out 
to see vilio b was. lie returned aud 
said — “There i-’ somebody who wants 
you t.o go and see a path'nt, Sir.” 

“Tell him ' am unwell this evening, 
lie sliould fetch some other doctor,” 
said Babu Uara Goviud. 

“Yes, Sir." - and tlie servant went 
out. 

lialf-an-hour lAssed. .Vgain there 
was a shout— “Doctor Babu— Doctor 
Babu.” 

tjhew Uatau. went out again. 
Oomii g back, be said- “Thu same man 
has returned, >Sir. lie says he wouldn’t 
leave this time without seeing you,” 

“All right Show liim in,”— said the 
Doctor with some annoyance. 


The ladies retired. Thu man en- 
tered, bowing oerenioniously. 

*'We are in great distress. Sir. It 
is a bad case,” the man said. 

“Who is ill 

The man stood speechless, fixing 
his gaze on the floor. 

“Who is ill ? Whal’s tlie trouble t” 
The Doctor repeated. 

“i hardly know what to say. Sir.” 

The Doctor was not a little ashi- 
nished at this mysterious reply. “Who 
are you, please P” - lie ssiid. 

‘‘f am the writer couslable at the 
ihwm. My name is liara Dlian Sircar. 
The iMroijti is very ill. ll.o is extreme- 
ly sorry aud repentant for all that has 
hapjmned to day. Is he past for- 
giveness ?” 

“What is he suffering from 
enquired Babu Uara Goviud. 

“He has a great pain in his chest 
aud the head. Do coiiiu. 6ir, and 
forget the past.” 

''There are ot.hur doctors besides me 
mu in this town. Go to one of them.” 

The writer-cunstablu then drew out 
of his \HXjkut a hundred rupees in silver 
and currency notes. Placing tiie 
amount near the Doctor Babus feet, he 
said — ••Have mercy. Sir.” 

Thu sight of the money higlil.v 
offended the Doctor. ''Have you come 
to tempt me with money ?” - ho said 
angrily .--“Do you suppose that ovory- 
hody is as money-grabbing as 
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Police ? I wouldn’t come for a hikh 
of rupees oven. Take yourself off.^ir. 
at once.” 

The writer-constable tlien gathered 
up the money and departed. 

L'he clock struck nine. The Doctor’s 
wife said to her husband —'•Will you 
drink a little milk f Shall I Imil some 
for you 

“Yes, tiiauks, — I f you don’t mind,” 
said the Doctor. 

The lady went into t.he kitchen and 
lightiod a lire, when the milk had 
nearly Iwiled, the rumbling of a 
carriage was heard stopping at the 
l)ack do<»r. The next moment a young 
lady, acoompaniud by her maid, entered. 

"Who are you, madam ?” asked 
the Doctor’s wife. 

‘‘She is Dftrmjti Badau Bitbu’s wife, 
itiadaiii” replied the maid-servant. 

“I am the person you are looking 
for.”— the Doctor’s wife said. The 
young lady came inside the kitchen 
and stooping down, caught hold of i tie 
feet of her hostess. 

The Doctor’s wife was greatly eiii* 
harassed. ‘‘Wliat is all this?** — she 
demanded in an astonished voice. 

'liadam, my husband is dying.” 

“Is ho so very ill, thou ?” 

"Yes, madam. Your huslmud says, 
why don’t we send for some other 
doctor. But madam, no other doctor 
would do him any good because they 
would not be able to diagnose the case 
properly. My husband drank some- 
thing here which caused this illness.” 


’Drank somelhing here?”- -ox- 
claimed the Doctor’s wife.— “Ho didn't 
drink anything.” 

‘‘Yes, he did,”— said tlie young 
lady. “Would you kindly take mo to 
your husband so that [ may tell him 
everything ? I wouldn't hesitate to 
speak to him at this crisis, though I am 
a stranger.” 

Thu lady of the house look her 
visitor to the Doctor. 

“Have mercy on my husband. Sir. 
Save his life,''- -said the young lady 
entreatingly. 

The Doctor’s wife rheit usplaiiiud 
everything. 

“Drank something here i” —said the 
Doctor with surprise. ’lYhat did he 
drink ?” 

“Hu was telling me tliat when 
searching your dispensing room. Sir, 
ho found a bottle labelled brandy — 
unit ho drank some of its contents, 
thinking it was brandy. But now lie 
fears that it wasn’t brandy at all.” 

“A bottle labelled brandy ?— Waita 
minute”- and the Doctor disapp«»ired. 
He went into his dispensing room and 
examined the bottle. 

Returning to room he exclaimed - 
“Hood God Ho has poisoned himself. 
Madam.” 

Tears began to flow down llio 
chooks of the disconselato woman. 

‘Havu you come in [thurry. 
Madam ?” 
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“Yob, Sir, T have.” 

“Thou lam going to tho thana in 
your ghan'g. You ploase wait bore till 
I send it back to you.— Saying so, the 
Doctor hurriedly got togothor soino 
surgical appliancos and a oliosi of 
medicines, and was ready to depart. 

''Do you think. Sir, tliat my 
husband will be saved asked the 
youog lady in a voice cliouked with 
sobb. 


“It all depends on Providence, 
Bfi^am”— and the Doctor shot out of 
the room. 

He spent tlie night at the t/nnm, 
attending on his patient. The Daroga 
was saved. 

In due time the European Assault 
Oase was decided. Tiie two sons of the 
Doctor were acquitted, as no witness 
could identify them. L'he others got 
six months hard labour each. 




Ideals of f\nciant Indian 
education. 

By Professor X. Sarntuldar. 


Whatever may bo the OZ&Ot i<leals regard- 
ing' tho various aaijocts of Irlducation in 
Ancient India, it cannot he denied that the 
Ideals inculcated in the Literature of Ancient 
India regarding this im|>ortant iiuestion were 
of very high order. Knowledge 0&I7 was 
cniisidercd as tho highest thing and as Chana- 
kv.i has observ'sl, “Tf the King wa.s honoured 
in his own Kiiigclom, the loariii'd wore honoured 
throughout the world.” That theoretically 
the position of a learned man, even of a 
stmlent, was superior to that of the king was 
best explained by Mann when ho said that, 
'Mf tho iving aiitl a meet, thi) latter 

recfdved resp'.ict from the King.” “Way is to 
be made for one in a carriage, one in his tenth 
dccjwle, a sick person, 1)110 carrying a IojmI, a 
woman, also for the King, and a student who 
has returned home, and for hridogroom. But 
“f(all) those mot together, the student 
■who has returned home and the prince are to 
be honoured (with the right of way) : but of 

( 1 ) ilivnu il, 188 and 189. 

(2) Manu VIII, 65. 

11 


the prince and the student who has returned 
home, the student receives this honour from 
the prince.” (1) 

Exceptional, indeed, were the J)rivilege8 
which a student in ancient India enjoyed. 
Ho could not be a witness because .os a 
commentator has well explained, he had to 
attend to his duties (.S^ ami his being a witness 
would naturally have stood in the way of his 
studies. The King himself w:js to guard the 
pro])erty of a student which ilescen«led to him 
by inheritance until h'* could return from the 
house of his preceptor i * '. What was gained 
by a scholar sVom a third |X’^rson wiis consi- 
dered as the acjpiisitioii of the scholar only 
and could not be divided among co-heirs. 
What w.us gain'd jis a fee for aiisworitig 
(Questions or for ascertaining a doubtful fioint 
of law or what was g:iino(> as a reward for 
displaying knowledge or for vicbiry in n learn- 
ed contest or fir reading the Veda with 
transcendent ability, was not subji*ct to dis- 

(8) Medatithi. 

( 4 ) Manu. 
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tributioDi but other things were the joint 
property of co-heirs. 

Periods of Study. 

Different are the opinions expressed re- 
garding the periods of study* Svotaketii 
Ariineya was sent to school in his twelfth year 
and returned when he Avas tAveiity four, having 
finished the three Vedas. Mauu su/gcsted 
that the vow of studying the three Vedns 
under a teacher must be kept for ye.*ir.s or 
for half that time, or for :i <juarter, nr until 
the student has i^erfectly learnt them (5). 
Apastambha avos, hoAve\'or, of pin ion that a 
student was ti» sif nt the feet of his Aoharya 
for forty-eight years, if he w.is to learn the 
four Vedas. There AA’ere, hoAvever, according 
to this teacher, exceptions. Ibrty-inght 

years (if he learns all the four N'edusi : (or) 
a quarter less (le., for thirty -.six years, ^or) 
less by half (i.e., eighteen years). Twelve years 
(should be) the shortest time (for his residt^nce 
with his teacher) (6V* 

Baudhayana (7) also ha.s the same oiders. 
'*The term of studentship,” according to this 
authority, “for learning the V(Mla, as kept by 
the ancients is forty-eight years (or) twenty- 
four years, or twelve for each Veda or at the 
least -one year for each khanda, or until the 
Veda has been learned, for life i.s uncertain.” 

In one instance, at any rate, avo find a 
student becoming a lifelong teacher ( 8). We 
find Indra living with his teacher as a pupil 
for not less than one hundred and five ye.'irs 

(9) and on another r)ccasion avo find the Sas- 
tras enjoining not only life-long study— but 


(5)_Manu III. 

(0) Apastambha, 1, 1, 2. 

(7) Ibid 1, 2, 3. 

(S) 3rh. Ar. ii, 23, 2. 


through differant lives. In the Tfilttiriya 
Brahmaiia Ave read (10) “Bharudvaja lived 
through three lives in the state of a religious 
student. Indra approached him Avheii ho was 
lying old and decrepit, add said to him, 
“Bharadvaja, if I give thee a fourth life Iioav 
Aviit thou employ it ?” “I will letid the life of 
a religious student,” he replied. He (Indrn) 
showed him three niountain-like objects. 
Prom e;ich of them ho took a handful and chill- 
ing him s.iid, “These are the three Ved.-is. 
The Vedus are infinite. This U what thou 
hast studied during these three lives. Now 
there is .another thing which thou hast not 
studied ; come and learn it. 'L'his is thit 
Universal Science.’* That would iif course 
shiov the longtist length and the highest iileals 
of studentship. 

Oisoiplino 

The disci[)line aimed to lie •►bservod was ol 
a very high order. As Mann noted (II ) : — 

“A student who resides with liis teach- r 
must observe the following n^strictive rules, 
duly controlling -ill his organs, in order 
increase his spiritual merit. Pvery day 
having bathed and being purified, ho must 
offer his libations of water to the gods, sages, 
manes, Avorship (the images) iff the gods and 
phice fuel on (the sacred fire), [jot him ahslaiii 
from honey, meat, [lerfumos, garlands, subs- 
tances used for flavouring food, women, ail 
substances turned acid and from doing injury 
to living creatures \ from anointing his body, 
applying colly ri urn t<) his eyes, from the use of 
shoes, and of an nmbre la (or p;irasol), fr^^m 


(9) Chhand Up, IV, 4, 4. 

(10) TIT, 10. 

(11) JI, 176 *. 
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sensual desire, anger, covetousness, dancing, 
singing and playing musical instruments : 
from gtimbling, idle disputes,, biickbiting, and 
lying, from looking at and tejiching women 
and from hurting others. Let him always 
sleep alone, let him never waste his manhood : 
Let him fetch a (wt full of water, flowers, 
oowdnng, earth and kiisa grass, ;is much as 
may be required by his teacher.” Vishnu 
also lays down that : “Ho must avoid Sra- 
ddhas, salt, fond turned sour, stale food, 
dancing, singing, women, honey, moat, oint- 
me jts, remn.'nts of the food fof other persons 
than his teacher^ the killing of living beings 
and rude sjieeches. He must occupy a low 
couch. He must rise before his (luru and go 
In rest after him. He must salute his Guru 
!ifl,<T hnving jwrformed his morning ablution, 
lijjf him embrace his foet with crosseil hands, 
ihe right foot with his right hand and the left 
foot with his left.” 

Another tieacher, A pjistamha i 12 \ has laid 
down the following rules regarding the dnti«»s 
of the students. ”He shall obey his toaelier 
t except when ordered to commit crimes which 
cau.jo loss of erste) he shall do what is servi- 
ceable to his tcaicher, he shall not contradict 
him. He shall not eat food <»flfered pit a 
funeral oblation or at a sacrifice'. Nor pun- 
gent condiments, salt, honey <»r moat. He 
sh.'ill not sleep in the day-time. He shall not 
perfumes. Ho shell })rescrvo chastity. 
He shall not embellish himself (by using oint- 
ments and the like). He shall not wash his 
body (with hot water for ]ileasure).” 

The student’s actions were restricted in 
every way. “Let him not look at dancing. 

( 12 ) 1 , 1 , 2 . 

(13) Bandhayana, 1, 2, 3. 

(14i) Mann II, 120 and 121. 

(15) Hanu also observes, **A pupil may be 
corrected when he commits faults with a rope 


Lot him not go to :issemblios (for gtimbling, 
&c.), nor to crowds (assembled at festivals). 
Lot him not bo addicted to gossiping. Let 
him be discreet. Let him avoid dancing, 
singing, playing musical instruments, the use 
of i)orfumes, garlands, shoes (or), a pariisol, 
applying collyriiim < to his eyes), and anoint- 
ing (his body) (13). 

Professedly, it w'aa a very hard life. For, 
“one should not sit down on a bed or couch or 
being aiiproached by a superior and one 
.sitting on a bed or couch should arise and 
salute him. For at an old man’s approach 
the vital breath of youth goes out upwards ; 
by rising and saluting he gets it again” (^14). 
In the .lataka also we find a student (a well- 
born lad i bringing wood, pounding rice, cor>k- 
ing, bringing all that was needed for washing 
the faC‘». and w.isiiing thvj feet” ( IVT, 474, P. 
12.5 j. Ft was indeed, discipline of the mind, 
disci[)line of the he.’irt, practice of self-control 
and sidf'denial, cultivation of virtues like 
humility, iin»desty, reservanco and charity. 

Kven corf)i»ral punishment wa^ restored. 
“As :i ruli*,” ;is (i.iutaina has observed (15), “a 
pupil shall not be punished Corporally. If iio 
other causes is pi>ssible he may bo corrected 
with a thill rope or ;i thin cane." 

Very liigh revorance was jiaid to the 
teacher. And the reason ascribed ivas, that 
of the natural father ;iiid the giver of the 
Veda, the more laiidalilo was the toiichors. 

the student consider th:it he received a 
mere animal existencif wdieu his parents begot 
him through mutual affection and when he 
was born from toe womb of his mother” (16). 
But in the ctise of the birth which the teacher 

or the small short of a cane.” “If the teacher, 
however struck the student with any other 
instrument he was to be punished by the 
King.” (Gautama II, 44). 

(16) Ibid IT. 47. 
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procured for the student, it wjis real, it was 
exempt from age and death (l^)* 

It was evidently with this ideal in view 
that the student was to fetch wator daily in a 
vessel. Daily was ho to fetch fuel from the 
forest and place it on the floor in his teacher s 
house. Indeed, whenever a student wished to 
become a pupil, he had to approach the 
teacher with fuel in his hands, as a sign that 
he would help the teacher in maintaining the 
sacred fire (18). In tho Atharvaveda (19), 
there is a hymn the object of which, evidently, 

(19) XI, 5, cf. Also Siitsipetha Br. X, fiS. 
is to describe the sun under the figure of a 
Brahman student who brings fire wood and 
alms for his teacher. In the Buddhist ago, 
‘let him who is going to chooser an iipiijjhaya 
adjust his upper robe so as to cover one 
shoulder, salute the feet of the intended 
sit down sijuatting, raise his join- 
ed hands, and say, “Venerable Sir, be my 
UJSftJJhtyft.’’ T’his wiw to be ro|ioated three 
times, and if the bhikULTL who was addressed 
expressed his consent by word or gesture, then 
the choice was complete and the relationship 
of preceptor and pupil began. After having 
kindled the fire and having swept the ground 
around the altar, he was to place the siicred 
fuel on the fire every morning and evening. 
He was also to sweep the pbuse around the 
fire* (20). 

A similar injunction wa^ laid down by 
Manu (21). “I^t the student collect fuel, go 
abegging, sleep low on the ground, and do 
what pleases his tejicher.’* ‘ Kvery day,,’ 
another teacher r>bserves, “he shall put his 


(17) Ibid II. 148. 

(18) Mund up. 1, 2, 12. 

(20) Apasttimbha, 1, 1, 4. 

(21) II, 10. 8. 


teacher to bed after having washed his 
(teacher’s) feet and after having rubbed him. 
He shall retire to rest after having received 
the teacher’s permission. And ho shall not 
stretch out his feet towards him. He shall 
not approach his teacher with shoes on his feet, 
or his he;id covered or holding implements in 
his hand. Ho shall approach his tosichor with 
the same reverence ivs a deity, without tolling 
idle stories, attentive and listening eagerly to 
his words. Ho shall not sit near him with 
his logs crossed. If on sitting down, the 
wind blows from tho pupil towards the master, 
ho shall change his place” (22). 

And we may add, that tho porioil ol' 
studentship was looked upon not only as a 
time of learning, but as a porioil «»f discipline, 
fii the leisure time loft from the duties of 
working in tho house and in the field or 
attending to tho guru s sacred fires (2.'1) or 
to look after his cattle (21) or invert to (•j>llfiei. 
alms for tho guru’s maiiitoiianco i2.5), that tli ‘ 
Veda had to be studied. 

The Mahavagga has given us lifMotil'-il 
description about tho rognlafion regirding 
the tesichor .and tho tjyight. “Lot him .'irisr 
betimes ; and having taken oiV his .sh'»:!s .irid 
adjusted his upper robe so as lo c.uvor on»^ 
shonldor let him give to thit Tip&jjllAyfli the 
teeth-cloaiiser, and water to rinse hi.s inoiitli 
with. Then lot him prepare a stjat lor the 
XipajjlLAyA. If there is rice-milk, h^t him 
rinse the jug and offer rico-milk to the 
UpajjhayA, when ho has drunk it, let him 
give water to the upajjllAyAi take thit jug, 
hold it down, rinse it profmriy without daina- 


(22) Apastambha, 1, 1, 4. 

(23) Ghhand up, IV, 10, 1. 

(24) Ibid. IV, 4, 5. 

(25) Ibid. IV, 3, 5. 
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l^ing it by rubbing, and put it away. When 
the Tipijjhaya has risen, let him take away 
the seat. If the place is dirty let him sweep 
the place.” After this he was to help the 
preceptor to dross and get his alms-bnwl ready 
if he wished to go out to beg. If the preceptor 
desired it, the pupil was to follow him iis his 
attendant on the begging tour, keeping not too 
far away and nr>t too near him. If the f)re- 
ceptor siHmks, he is not to interrupt him. 
After the begging is over the ])Uj)il wjia to get 
hack (piickly to the monastery, prepare a 
seat, get water ft)r the washing of his feet, 
a foot-stool, and a towel. Then he must go 
;uid meet the [trcceptor and tak(! his bowl and 
robe from him. He must fold the robe and 
jiUend to the clothes of the precojitor. If the 
preceptor wishes to (jat the food in the alms- 
bowl, ho must l)ring him water and then 
otTer him food. After the meal the pupil must 
\v;i.sh and dry tlie bowl and put it away .and 
jilso ]mt away the robe. After the preceptor 
h.'is risen the pupil must tike away the seat, 
ami ]iul away the water for the washing of 
feel, tht? foot-stool and the towel. If the place 
w'as dirty he was to sweep it. Then ho Wiis to 
hoI]> the pnH50|»tor to b.ithe, getting for him 
cold or hot water, or ;iccom[)anying him to the 
bathing-place if ho wished to go there. The 
pupil also bathed at the same time, but hiwl 

l 26 ) T-Tsing thus states : “The pupil rubs 
tliH teacher's body, b»lds his clothes, or some- 
times sweeps the aiiartinont and the yard. 
Thun having examined water to see whether 
insects bo in it, he gives it to the to.ichor. 
Thus, if there be anything to be done, he does 
nil on behalf of his teacher. This is the 


to dry and dress himself quickly so as to be 
ready to help the preceptfir. After the bath- 
ing was completed he was to ask the preceptor 
for a discourse, or ask him questions (26). 

Sutiofl of tho Toaolier. 

The duties were rociprociil. A good 
teacher was he who, like the powerful sun, 
shows every object in its true colours a:nl by 
moans of discipline and practice protects the 
|)owers that lie hidden in his pupils. He 
must have a respectable character, and should 
he good-looking as well as true and faithful, 
should have a happy soul and a retentive 
memory (27). The teacher had to love his 
student like his own .son and full of attention, 
he was to teach him the sacred science without 
hiding anything in the whole law (2S). “And 
he shall not use him for his own purposes to 
the detriment of his studies, except in times 
nf distress” (211) for, a teacher who neglected 
to instruct his pupil was no longer to remain 
a teacher (30). Thu Mahavagga lays down 
th.at tho teacher ought to consider the auteva- 
sika as a son the nutuvasika ought to consider 
the acharya as a father. 1 bus these two, 
united by mutual reverence, confidence and 
communion of life was to progress, advance 
and roach a high stage in doctrine and 
discipline (81 !. 

manner in which one pays re8i)ect to one’s 
9U|iorior.” 

127) Rig Veda, I, 63, 2. 

(^28) Apastambha, 1, 2, 8. 

(20) Ibid. 

(30) Ibid. 

(31) I, 321. 
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As the Miihiivfigga has observed, **the 
UpajJllAyA ought to observe a strict conduct 
towards Mddhivihatika- Let the apajjliay* 

afford spiritiiiil help and fnrtlierance to the 
BOddhMliarikft by te:icliing, by putting 
questions to him, by exhortation, by instruc- 
tion.” The tijjicher was to see that the pupil 
possessed an alms-bowl, a rolio, and the other 
simple articles which a student was allowed to 
possess. If the pupil was sick the preceptor 
was not only to nurse him, but to wait upon 
him and attend to him, just as the pupil wjis 
required to wait upon himself in health 

Hardy in his Manual of Buddhism ('iS) 
has thus well summed up the question. **Me 
must be continually solicitous about his wel- 
fare : appoint the ndativi* ]ii»rtion of time in 
which ho is to work, to rest and to sleep ; 
when he is sick ho must see whether or not he 
has such fooii as is [wopor for him : encourage 
him to be faithful, persevering and erudite : 
divide with him what ho has received in tho 
alms-bowl : toll him n«»t to be afraid, know 
who are his associates, what places he frequents 
in the village and how ho behaves in the 
Vihara ; avoid conversing \vith him on frivti- 
lous subjects : bear with him and not to be 
angry when ho sees a trifling fault in his con- 
duct ; impart to him instruction by the most 
excellent method, toiich him in the fullest 
manner without any abridgeiiicnt wholher 
it be relative to science or roiigion, try ejich 
fond endearment tio induce him to learn ;is 
with the heart of a father : with au enlarged 
mind teach him to ros{)ect the [jrccfqits and 

(32) I-Tsing also has said, “In C}iHe of ;i 
pupil’s illness his toucher himself nurses him, 
supplies all tho medicine needed and |Mys 
attention to him as if he were his child.” 

(38) P. 497. 

(34) Manual of Buddhism, i^. 479. 


other excellent things ; subdue him to obe- 
dience in order that ho may excel ; instruct 
him in such a manner as to gain his affection ; 
when any calamity overtakes him, still retain 
him without being displeased when he hsis 
some matter of his own to attend to ; and 
when he is in alflicliori soothe his miml by tho 
saying of bana. By attending to those rules, 
the duty of tho master to his scholar will be 
fulfilled” (34). 

Olasses of Toaoliora 

It appears that there were at least throc^ 
classes of teiichors (35) 

First, there was the acharya who initiated 
a pupil and taught, him the Vedas, with the 
Kalpa and Uahisy.i. But he wIid fm* his 
livelihood taught a portion only of the Veda 
wtus tho sub-teacher or upadliya. Tlie biiird 
was the guru wh(» performed according ti> rule 
the rites on conctq>tion (3t{). 

Pataiijali has, however. iiieiitLonod Ihar 
kinds of teachers — Acliarya, (liiru, SiksaLi 
and Upadhaya. The first title was a[»plii}«l 
only ti> those cl the highest typs? •>f ttMcliors 
while the throe others a^ipliod to tho urdiinry 
lesichers i37 ;. 

In addition to these, there were assisiatit 
toiichurs (H, 100) who wore tho most a'lvaociMl 
or senior (mpils, while on one occasiiai a 
tmicher appointed his oldest disciple as his 
subsftitiite (I4l.l. These senior pupils becoiiiiiig 
then associated with th»» work of b-aching, 
hocamo afterwards tofichers thomsefves. 

(36) It was forbidden to a Ksatriya to 
teach. Manu X. 77. 

m Monu II, 140, ff. 

(37) There were also- women toaohors— 
upadliya. (Vartika IV, 1). 
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Mann condemned the habit of taking fees 
from siiidentB. Teaching the Veda for wages* 
.•iccording to him, made one lose his caste (3S).. 
Both the teacher who taught for a stipulated 
fee, as well as the student who was taught on 
that condition, were to bn carefully avoiiled 
(!)9V It seems that during Mamrs time only 
presents — and even those after the completion 
of study — were allowed ^40\ Indeed under 
the Brahmonieal system, the general practice 
was to pay the fees when Brahmncharin 
hrcanio a S&atakft. 

But Apastambha insistful <ui a foe. “After 
having studied -as m.uiv (branches oH sacred 
learning .as ho ca»i, he shall ])rocure in a righte- 
ous manner the foe for (the teaching of) the 
Veil a (to bo given to his teacher), according to 
his power”! 41). Ibit that the acceptance of 
any foe was considered ignoble, is evidenced 
from fhe fact that the student having paid the 
foe, he was not to boast of having done 
so(42). 

The system of paying fees was more in 
ovMenco during the period of of the Jataka 
( There we find mention of a fee of a 
thousand pieces! 44\ Tt must however be ad- 
mittctl that even then there >vere students 
who did not or could not afford to do so. The 
teacher asked of his student, “Have you 
brought a teacher’s fees or do you wish to 
attend on me in return for teaching you.” 
Those who brought the foe wore treated like 
the eldest sons in his house, while those who 
could not afford to pay any remuneration had 
to |)erform menial duties, ikscasionally fees 
were |)aid after completion of education! 451. 


No. 252 of the tiatakas gives us an insight 
into the > atmosphere • of learning and culture, 
while the educational system ^indmrganisation 
they’hring-to light aro very \voll indicated in 
that. It ])laces' before us the j chief . feature of 
the educational system of the times. “Once 
on a time Brahmadatta, the King j»f Benares, 
had a son named 1 Vi iicfv .Brahmadatta. Now 
KingS‘<»f former times, though there might be 
a famous t.eacher li\uig in their own city, 
oft-rtii used to send llieir.soiis to -foreign coun- 
trio.s far otY In complete their educ;ition, that 
by this means they might, learn to quell their 
pride :iih 1 highmindediiess, and endure heat 
or cold, and be madi* :ici[uaintcfl with the 
ways, of the world. So-did this King. Call- 
ing his hr)y to him— n.>w the l.ad was sixteen 
years of age — ho gave him one-soled sandals, 
a sunshade of leaves and a thousand pieces of 
money with these words, “My son, get you to 
Takkasila and stinly there.” The h«»y o!>»? 3 *eil. 
He bade his parents farewell, and in due course 
arrived at T.skkasila. There he enquired for 
the teacher's dwelling and reached it at the 
time when the teacher had finished his lecture 
and was walking u^) and down at the door of 
the hi>use. When the lad had si*t eyes upon 
the teacher, hi* loosed his shoes, closed his 
sunshade and with a resi)ect.fiil greeting stood 
still where he was. The t.<>acher saw that he 
was weary, and welcomed the newcomer. The 
lad ate, and rested a little. Then he returned 
tc» the te.aclier and stood res|wctfully by him. 

“Where have you come from ?" he asked. 

“From Benares.” 

“Whose son are yon 

“1 am the son of the King of Jkmares." 


^38) Mann XI, 6, 7. 

(39) Mann III, 166. 

(40) II, 245, Also Vishnu, 28, 42. 

(41) 1, 27. 


(42) Ibid. 

(4.3) Ibid. 

(44) 1, 66 ; IV, ^46 ; IV. .522. 
(46) IV. 478. 
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“What brings you here ?” 

“I come to learn ” replied the lad 

“Well, have you brought a teacher’s fee or 
do you wish to attend on mo in return for 
teaching you ?” 

“I have brought a fee with mo” and with 
this ho laid at the teaoher’s feet his purse of a 
thousand ieces.” 

The resident pupils attend on their 
Ic.'icher by day and at night they learn of 
him. 

Seleotioa of Stulents 

Some considoration was nuido rcganling 
the selection of students. Here also M aim’s 
words have to be noted." Ten are legally to bo 
instructed — the son of one's teacher, an obe- 
dient youth, one who communicates knowledge, 
one wh » is virtuous, one who is piir.*, one 
who is trustw^orthy, one who is able, one who 
gives wealth, one who is good, ami ones own 
relative(16). And again, “where merit and 
wealth are not obtained by teaching, nor due 
obedience, in such soil sacred knowhsigo in list 
not be sown on barren ground’ ^ 47 ) F.ven 
in times of dire distress, a teacher of the 
Veda was to die with his knowlege thjin sow 
it in barren soil(48) 

Subjects of Study 

The Chandogya Upanishad ( 4 \)) refers to 
a conversation when Nanida speaks of the 
subjects which ho had learnt. Rig Veda, 
Tayn Veda, Sama Veda, Atharva Veda, 
Itihasa, Purana, Grammar Pitrya, Rasi, Daiva, 
Nidhi, Vakovakya, Ekayana, Devavidya, 
Brahmavidya BhiitaPidya, Kliavirijavidya, 
Nakshatra Viilya, Sarpavidya, Devagana 

(4^n,T09! 

(47) II, 112 flf. 

(48) Ibid. 

( 49 ) VI, 1,2. 

(60) III, zi, 96. 


Vidya. In the Vishnu Purana wo lind 
how a student (generally in the evening) 
spent a few hours daily in receiving lessons 
in tho secrets of religion and in thn varioip; 
sciences and arts (50). In tho Brhadaara- 
nyaka Upanishad wo find a somewhat simil'ir' 
list, viz. Rig, Yayur, Sama, Atharva, rtihasfi, 
Purana, Vidya, (Tpanishads, Slokas, Sutras, 
Aiiuvyakhyanas and Vyakliyanas** ( 51 ) Tu 
the Ramayana wo find the young princes 
learning Vedas and the art of archery. 

fn the Jataks we find that tho three Vedas 
were learnt by heart while iS branches ut 
knowledge were .'ilso taught ( 52 ). Five 
knowledges^ (whatever th»*se won?) and eight 
attain men t.s were I aught at 'r.-ikUashila ( 5 S). 

>*eienc'e also was taught there ^51) whih; 
there was also speoialisati*»ii ( 3 .'»), while »tii- 
dents had to travel to mastiU* local customs. 
An instance is found of a student’s exhihitiiu- 
before his parents a practical ilemon.straiion 
of the knowledge he had actpiired with hi" 
teacher. 1 ’e.iching was also practical 
Iliciiu Tsiang has given us an idc.-i ns t > tic* 
Course of Stanly in the l-niver'iit.y of Xal.n da. 
“In beginning the education of their chiiilivn 
and winning them on to progress they foilnw 
the twelve chapters’’ When the ehihlren 
are .seven years old, the great treaties of tin* 
five sciences are gradually communicatod to 
them. Tin* first science is (vraiiimar, which 
teaches and explains wonls an i c?l:issifies their 
distinction. The second is that of the skilled 
professions conc' rned with the principlo.s «d 
the mechanical art.s, the dual process and 
ii.stndogy. The third is the scienct? cf 
medicine, embracing and exercising charms. 

(51) Brh. Ar. Up’Ti. 4, 10 . 

(52) J, 60 (P. 126). 

(53) V, 426. 

(64) IV, 38. 

(55) III, 116. 
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medicine, the use of the stone, needlo, moxa. 
The fourth is the science of reasoning by 
which the orthodox and heterodox are ascer- 
tained and the true and false are thoroughly 
sought out. The fifth is the science of the 
Internal which investigates and teaches the 
five degrees of religious attainments ^lit. the 
five vehicles) and the subtle doctrine of Karma. 

In concluding this question, I make no 
n|)ology in referring to the courses of study as 
laid down by Kautilya, the author of the 
AlthftBaatra, roganling the education oi a 
prince. All the four sciences, vll. AUTTika- 
liiki (whi(rh included the Sankya, Yoga and 
Lokayatii philosophies), VAXtftfi c. agriculture, 
oattle-brcoding and trade) and Dfi&dft&itl 
• i.is, th»^ science «»f Government, including a 
kniiwledge of criminal law). These sciences, 
Mrcordirig to him, were to be studied and their 
orecopts strictly observed under the authority 
nf siHJcialist teachers. The prince was to learn 
first the alphabet and arithmetic. After in- 
vestiture with the sacred thread, he was to 
read the triple Ved.'is, the science of 
A&TikBkikl under teachers of acknowledged 
authf'rity, the science of Vftrta minder 
Government auperint>*nd(Mits, and the science 
of Danianlti under theoretical and practical 
politicians. Strict discipline had to be main- 
trdiicd ami in maintaining efficient discipline, 
liH .shall ever :iiid invariably keep cunjmny 
with aged professors of sciences in whom alone 
discipline had firm root. 

Kaiitilya also planned the hours of study, 
^fhe prince was to siMiiid the fore-nooii in re- 
ceiving lessons in military arts cf nicer ning 
elephants, horses, chariots and weapons, and 
the afternoon in hearing the Itihasa. During 
the rest of the day and nights, he shall not 
only receive new lessons and revise old lessons, 

(66) III, 158. 

(67) For accounts of the Universities of 
12 


but also hear over and again what has not 
been clearly understood.'* Thus we see that 
the order for the princes was indeed a big 
one. 

TTnmraltieS' 

Tiikksila, .-w wo see in the ,1 atakas, was the 
most famous seat of learning which attracted 
scholars from every [.art of India, just as 
Nalanda aiiil Vikramsila drew students from 
all pfirts of Asia. The teachers of all these 
three Universities were ‘renowned throughout 
the world.* At Taxibi, we road how “youths 
of the warrior and the Vrahman caste came 
from all India to bo taught the arts by him” 
(56). At the two other Universities also as 
at Taxila, there wore .s[)eci.ilists teaching their 
social subjects. Tlie three intellectual 
centres at diffiTi*nt times were flocked by 
students who wanti/d to complete their educa- 
tion they had in their native schools. We 
have no idea, so far as 'I'axila and Vikromsila 
were concerned as t»» the niimbor who could 
get admittance into those universities, but 
thanks to Hieun Tsiang w»», have got a fine 
description showing the working of the 
Nalanda University- I’he priests there num- 
bered several thousands though at Taxila the 
individual te.'icher’s maximum number id' 
pupils was 500. * If men of other quarters 

desire to ent»‘r and take part in the 
di9Cu.ssions, the ki'eper of the gate pro^ioses 
some bard (piestions ; many are imable to 
answer an»l reliro. ('liit* must have studied 
deeply buth old and now before getting 
.'ulmissioii. Thoso students, thereforo, who 
come here as strangers lia\T to show their 
ability by hard discussion, those who fail 
compared with those who succeed are as seven 
or eight to ten*' (57). 

Nalanda and Vikraninsila, see *ThB CHoiiBB 

of Xagadlub** 
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The above statement shows that Nalanda 
was a University where studi.*nts flocked te 
complete their admission, the matriculation 
examination being a hard one* Taxila also 
gave higher education, for students went there 
at sixteen or when they were of age ( 68 ). 

The Universities, further, were more or less 
of residential tyi)es. Day scholars however, 
were admitted, and in one instniico we find of 
a Prince living- in a house of his own (.59). 
while in another, a married Brahman at 
Benares came from his house to listen to his 
master's teaching two or three times every 
day (60), and the expenses of the students 
were borne by the people and often by the 
Kings. We know of an instance where the 
people used to give day by day commons of 
food to the poor students so that they might 
not be inconvenienced. Entertainments to 
the students were given by villages (61). The 
Uonasteries in the days of Fa-hien were en- 
dowed by Kings and merchants with fields, 
houses, gardens, and orchards. In addition to 
these the„annual tribute from the harvest was 
given. For the Nalanda University the King 
of the country remitted the revenues of about 
100 villages for the endowment of the Univer- 
sity. 200 householders in these villages, 
day by day, contributed several hundred 
piculs (1 picul — l3tS lbs.) of ordinary rice 
and seven hundred catties (1 catty -160 lbs.) 
in weight of butter and milk. Hence the 
students being so abundantly supplied, did 
not require to ask for the four requisites which 
were clot.hes, food, bedding and medicine. 
Hieun Tsiang was given daily 120 Janibir;i.% 
20 puga (arecannt), 20 nutmegs, an ounce of 


(68) V, 162, 210. 
(80) IV, 96. 

(60) 1, 463. 


camphor and a peck of rice. At Taxila we 
read of rice gruel ( 63 ), while occasionally 
sugarcane, molasses, curd and milk were 
given (63). 

There were evidently denominational 
colleges, for though in many instances we 
find Brahmana and Kshatriya students, sons 
of merchants and tailors and of fishermen (64) 
all reading together, we also note that some 
teachers had only Brahman students (I.2o7, 
•toy) while one teacher had only princes as 
students. 

The reputation nf these schools and 
universities must have gone out of the limits 
of India with the result that there was an 
influx of students from other Outside coun- 
tries and which continued for a very large 
period. And it was of this search of truth 
to get imbued with the learning and culture 
of India that ovor-took all obstacles. In the 
words of Fa-hien, “that I encountered danger 
and trod the most perilous places without 
thinking of or sparing myself, was because T 
had a definite aim and thought of nothin;; 
hut to do my best in my simplicity and 
straightforwardness. Thus it was that I 
exposed my life where death seemed inevi- 
table if I might accomplish but a ten thous- 
andth part of what I hoped.** 

From the time of the Rig Veda, when the 
Aryans were living in the land of the Five 
rivers, their educational .system began. That 
was the nucleus. It developed from time to 
time, the introduction of the teachings of 
Gautama Buddha gave it a great impetus 
what was further developed because of the 
patronage of a number of Buddhist Kings. 


( 61 ) III, 171 

(62) 1 , 318. 
( 6 «) 1 , 318. 
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The three Universities of Ancient India, 
Taxilo, Nalanda and Vikram 3 ila,--all belong- 
od to the Buddhistic age, The last two 
disappeared more or less due to Mohamme- 
dan incursions as well as to the teachings of 
Sankaracharya's Brahmanic education. The 
long struggle with Buddhism ended in a 
triumph for the Brahmans, but not without 
their own system becoming modified. 
“Meaningless and trivial as many of these 
regulations seem to us, they were no doubt 
regarded as of real value by those who 
used them in those far off days. They must 
have been intended to emphasize the great 
solemnity of the work in which pupil and 
teacher were engaged, and to impress upon 
the pupil the mysterious sacredness which, 
w'as supposed to characterise the knowledge 
which was being p^issed on to him by his 
teacher (6o). 

We cannot but conclude by repeating the 
Parting Instructions as given in the Taittriya 
Uiiauishad (66) ^*Siiy, what is true, do thy 


duty, do not neglect the study of the Veda. 
After having brought to thy teacher his proper 
reward do not cut of! the line of children. 
Do not swerve from the truth, do not swerve 
from duty. Do not neglect greatness. 
Do not neglect what is useful. Do 
not neglect the learning and teaching 
of the Veda. Let thy mother be to thee 
like unto a God | Let thy father be to 
thee like unto a Giid | Let thy teacher be t') 
thee like unto a God ! Whatever actions arc 
blameless those should be I'cgarded, not others. 
Whatever good works have been ]^)Grformed by 
us, should be observed by thee, not others. 
Whatever is given should be given with faith, 
not without faith, with joy, with modesty, 
with fear, with kindness. If there should be 
any doubt in thy mind with regarrl to any 
sacred act or with regard to conduct, in that 
cose conduct thyself as Brahmans, who possess 
goo<1 judgment, conduct themselves therein.” 

Wc do not think there could bo a better 
ideal. 

"Hindustan Review” 


(64 J TJI, 172. 

(65) Keays, Aaoiont Zslla SduoatioUp p. il7. 

166 ) 1 . 12 . 



The test of a picture 

By MAMDnLBL BOSE 


A great (iifTerence lies between the 
picture of an object and the photograph of 
it. In the picture, besides the form of the 
object, we perceive particularly the joy of 
the artist in the object. While in a photo- 
graph we see only the material form and not 
the artist's joy. It may be argued that one 
may take pleasure in a i liotrigrapb, just as 
one finds pleasure in Nature. But that is 
not necessarily true, for an individual may 
see nothing in an object which gives intense 
joy with fact : hence in the photograph 
there will not be that light of inspiration, 
which will pluy over the work of the artist. 

Then we may say, that a picture is the 
expression or embodiment of the heightened 
joy and emotion of the artist. There are 
two worlds in (lOd’s creation— the world of 
phenomena and noumena. The eternal 
world consists of the sun, the moon, stars 
and all other material things, while the 
mental consists of impulse, feeling, joy etc. 
To express the joy of mind, man has created 
64 kinds of Salas (Fine art). The impulse 
finds outlet to give expressions to our 
personality in songs, in dance, in pictures, 
in sculpture and so on. 

What is the need for this expression f 
.ioy demands expression. It does not matter 
whether others need it or not, a lamp will, 
shine, when kindled •, when a flower blooms, 
it must exhale its fragrance. Now the 


question arises, how is it possible to express 
this joy and yet maintain fid^ility to the 
forms of nature p 

To explain this I will have to take the 
readers into a little digression on technique, 
which 1 will try to make as simple as 
possible so that the layman will not find il 
difficult to follow 

Let us discuss painting On analysis wc 
find three things, first the mind ; second tlu; 
object, the subject matter of painting, thin, 
the meterials of painting. It is the mind, 
that sees everything through the eyes. 
Everybody knows that only the eyes m 
themselves have not the power of vision 
when inattentive, wc don’t see a thing, 
though present before us On certain occn- 
:ions, we see a part of it only. Again some- 
times we see it otherwise than what it is. 

As an example, we see a lage banyan 
tree, with aerial roots coming down from 
its branches and we liken it to a sannyasin. 
Now, here, the form of the snnnyasin is 
associated with the form of the tree. Again 
sometimes we take one thing for another, a 
rope is sometimes confounded with a snake. 

Many will not allow to oriental art real 
perspective. But real perspective is a thing, 
which can be found only In geometry. 
According to my contention, perspective is 
nothing but the way in which the mind 
apprehends it. 
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Now comes the object, the subject matter —pencil, brush etc., third colour. The 
of painting. When we see .-i tiling, we technique will differ with the material used 
apprehencd it by the following attributes, and this is desirable for different materials 
First the shape, second the solidity or bulk, hamper an artist differently in expressing his 
third the colour, in a picture it will be ideas. 

found th (t the aitist has discarded one or Tlu obstacles lead an artist to the dis- 
inore of these attributes at wid. covery of new days of creation. 1 would 

Lastly comes the materials of art. First like to deal with this point more carefully on 
the ground, on wli ch the pictiir<i is done, some otl er occasion. 

namely p«'iper, cloth, wood, wall etc., second “Current Thought.” 




KHRUNA 

A Serial Novel 

KY lUHt' Rakh.vuyas Bawkrjkb, m. a. 
CHAPTER II [. 
Kuuiargupta’s Pathor-in-law, 


Evoniug liad couiu, in tlio public 
streets of tho city of Pataliputra. 
Thousands of lamps had iteun lighted. 
It was summer time, the doors and 
windows of shops had boon decorated 
with sweet smelling flowers. Young 
boys and girls wore selling garlands of 
flowers in the streets. Tho citizens 
were purchasing garlands of Jasmine 
and tho Knnda. Gradually the crowd 
began to increase in the streets and the 
swells of the capital came out in 
chariots drawn by two or four horses, 
dtessed in clothes bedecked with jewels 
ornaments made of flowers. Those 
who did not possess carriages of their 
own came on foot dressed according to 
their means. 

There was a narrow lane by the 
uda of the guild of merchants of pre- 
douB stones and in that lane there were 
aoTetal wine shops. These shops sold 
costly wines only and therefore the 
gCTftwal public did not usually come 
into this lane. That evening a short 
ftnr entered tho lane by the side 
of the guild of the jewel merchants. 


He was dressed in a torn loin'Cloth 
but a costly gold embroidered cintilur 
of Banares silk hung from his 
shoulders and on his head was a turban 
made of Bengal silk. After going 
along this lane fur a short distance, 
the man entered a large wine shop. 
This shop was lighted by two or three 
small lamps and a black man, seated in 
front on a high wuoden platform, was 
chewing beteHeaves while two servants 
were nodding by his side. After enter- 
ing the shop the man asked the old 
shop-keeper, “Hallo Akshaya-Hagu, 
how are you ?” The old man failed to 
recognise him in the semi'darknoss 
and askod, '*Who are you.” Thu man 
replied, “1 am Ohandrasena -have you 
forgotten me inspitu of our long 
acquaintance ?” 

“That is so, indeed you are Ohaudra* 
sena. What do you want after such 
a long timo ? Will you pay off your 
old debt now 

“Aksbaya, it .has been a groiit 
mistake. Your bill has been due for a 
long time. Look here* 1 shall pay yuu 
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off in-full within two or three days. 
What is the amount ?” 

“One thousand eleven golden 
dinars and six drammas. It has been 
duo for nearly three years.” 

“Akshaya, day after to-morrow 
morning I shall pay you twelve hun- 
dred golden dimirs in-full payment of 
your bill and compensation for the 
delay.” 

*‘TjOok hero Ghandrasena, you are the 
son of a Brahman. Your father and 
grand-father were long devoted to the 
service of the empire. Am<mg mem- 
bers of your family you only are living 
in this degraded state. Fur satisfying 
Tndralekha you have spent your for- 
tune, even your dwelling has been sold, 
whore will you get so much money that 
you will pay mo twelve hundred golden 
dinars day after to-morrow ? Will 
you take to burglary at the end ?” 

The man became angry on hearing 
tiie words of the wine seller but he 
suppressed his feelings and said, 
“Aksliaya, tliat is a long story. I shall 
tell you another day. On that day, on 
which I shall pay you twelve hundred 
golden dinars stamped with the name 
of Kumaragupta, I shall tell you all. 
Hy evil days are over and my good 
fortune has returned. Now 1 want ten 
bottles of the Kadamlw wine of 
Bengal.” 

The old man said stopping the 
utterance of the rest of the sentence, 
“Old son, I am very happy to hear 
that fortune has smiled on you again. 


You are the son of a Brahmana, please 
do not take offence, but 1 shall not be 
able to give you any more credit, if 
you can not pay off your old debt.” 

“You do not understand, to-day 1 
have come to purchase wine in your 
shop as a favour. From to-morrow 
nobody will see Ghandrasena walking 
in the streets of Pataliputra.” 

“Whatever that may bo, I have 
sold you too much wine on credit and 
shall not be able to do so any longer.” 

“Listen to me, don’t waste words 
like a lunatic. If you give me ten 
bottles of Kadamba wine of Bengal 
now, then only you will get twelve 
hundred dinars day after to-morrow. 
Kumaragupta does not toucli any other 
wine but Kadamba.” 

“Kumaragupta ? Who is Kumara- 
gupta ?” 

“My son in-law that is to be.” 

‘‘Now you are talking like a lunatic. 
You have not been married as yet then 
who is to bo your son-in-law 

“Why do you interrupt mo ? fjot 
me finish. You know what is my 
relation with ludraleklia. 1 was 
married to her according to h'awJhnrt'n 
rites. Exchange of garlands lias taken 
place. Therefore Indralekha’s 
daughter Ananta is now my daughter. 
Kumaragupta is indd for Ananta. 
To-morrow evening Ananta is to be 
married to Kumaragupta. You ask 
who is Kumaragupta ? Thu great 
liord, the grv.at over-Iiord, the devout 
worshipper of Vishnu Siva, the great 
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king of kings, the illustrious Kumara- 
gttpta. As soon as he will l>u nianiod 
to Auanta Euniaragupta will hucoiuu 
my sou'iu-law. It is not a more 
marriage — ^aftor the marriage Auanta 
will become the Em 2 )ress ; Kumara- 
gupta has promised to drive away 
Skandagupta’s mother from the 
throne.'’ 

Old Akshayanaga listened to the story 
quietly and then asked slowly, “what 
do you say Ohandrasena ? Tiie great 
Ifing of kings is to be married to Indra- 
lekha’s daughter f 1 had hoard that 
in his old age the omi)eror is going to 
marry a low-cast girl, but 1 never 
heard that Indralekha’s daughter will 
lieoome the empress." 

“IVue Akshaya, it is very true. Not 
a word of it is false, ff you do not 
belive mo then you come with the wine 
to Indralekha’s house ; you will see 
your great king of kings seated there." 

Two soldiers wore passing along the 
they halted on hearing the end of 
the sentence. Akshayanaga said, “Very 
well, you can take the wine but please 
pay me day after to-morrow.” 
Ohandrasena cried out in triumph, 
“Akshaya, may you be victorious, 1 am 
a Brahmana, I am blesnng you ; may 
you be blessed with a long life, let the 
goddess of fortune make her abode 
permanently in your dwelling. Day 
after to-morrow T shall tie Kumara- 
gupta to your door post.” According 
to the wine-sellers order a servant 
brought ten glass bottles of wine. 


Ohandrasena tied the bottles in his 
costly chudnr of Benares silk and said, 
“fjook here Akshaya, 1 lutve settled 
that from day after to-morrow nobody 
will be allowed to sell Kadamba of 
Bengal or Persian wine in the city of 
PataUputra. I shall dismiss old 
Damodara Sarman first of all.” 

“The soldiers came close to the 
entrance of the wine shop. Gliandra- 
sena standing close to it on the 
iimer side said, “Akshaya, tell 
,vou servant to take the bundle to 
Indralekha's itouse. I sliall go to 
Madanika’s shoj) for ju^rchasiug gar- 
land and to koshah Dasa’s for betel 
leaves.” 

The wine sellers ordered one «>f his 
servants to take the wine bottles to the 
house of the dancing girl Indrlekhti 
and told Ohandrasena. “You have 
been talking quite a long time 
Ohsndra, wont .you quench ,vour 
lliirst r” Ohandrasena said in haste, 
“No, no, not to-day — L am going.” 

As soon as ho came out of the shop, 
one t»f these soldiers asked him. “Who 
are you ?” Olkaiidrasena hecame very 
angry and askod.” And who may you 
be Thu second soluier said, “who- 
ever I may be. I see no necessity on 
your part to enquire about that. lull 
me who are you ?” 

“Tiook hero, if you want your own 
welfare than stand aside, otherwise, 
to-morrow or tho day aftor I shall have 
you beheaded.” 

Before he had ended the Urst 
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soldier took him by tlie oars and drag- 
ged him into t.hu faint liglit shod by 
tho lamps in the shop, looked at him 
fivnn tho lioad to foot and kicked him. 
lie asked, '‘Now toll mo quickly who 
are you ?” 

‘'I am Kuinaragupta’s father-in- 
law.” 

“Which Kumargupta t’’ 

“Which Kumargupta indeed t The 
great, king of kings Kumaraguiita. I 
shall teach you to-morrow.” 

The soldier kicked liim again and 
again and said, ‘‘You- -the father-in-law 
of great king of kings r You must be 
drunk.” Ohandrasena began to cry 
loudly on being beaten, ‘*Who is there 
—do come quickly — they are killing 
me- T am Oliandrasena— I am the 
emperor’s father-in-law — Kumaragup- 
ta’s father-in-law — I am Tndralckha’s 
husband — Oh ! my father—” 

On hearing his outcries the wine 
seller and their servants came out of 
the shops. Many of them knew 
Oliandraseu;!, because be came of a 
iiohle family and at one time had 
sciuandered a big fortune by purcha- 
sing costly wine in this lane. On being 
asked why they were beating Oandra- 
sena. t.he soldiers replied, “This man 
was hlaspheniiug the great, king of 
kings and was abusing him so we iiave 
beaten him.” On hearing tho empororis 
name nobody ventured to say anything. 
Old Akshayauaga advanced through the 
crowd and asked. ‘‘Sir what did this 
nian say f* 

18 


‘'lie said i.hat he is the father-in-law 
of the great king of kings and standing 
in the shop of a wine seller he also 
said that be will bring the illustrious 
great king of kings and bind him to 
his dcM)rposts.” 

“Akshayanaga ran away and the 
soldiers carried away Ohandrasena 
from tho lane of wine sellers. Some- 
body cried out from the crowd, 
“Ohandrasena is not yet tho father-in- 
law of the great king of kings, but he 
will be so to-morrow ; then what will 
happen to your heads P” The soldiers 
did not reply and left the lanes. 
Having left tho lane far behind, they 
tied Oliandrasena to a tree and began 
to consult each other. The first soldier 
asked. “Look here if this man is really 
the future father-in-law of the 
emperor, then we are in great danger.” 
The second soldier said, “What danger? 
This man was abusing tho emperor in 
the streets, therefore wo have arrested 
him. What harm can befall us for 
that ?’' 

“I have heard tliat fasoinated by 
the beauty of a low caste girl the 
emperor has decided to depose the etn- 
press. If this man is the father of 
that girl then wo are in great danger.’* 
“Then, instead of taking this man 
to the prefect of Police, let us take 
him to the prince Imperial.” 

“Where can tho prince Imharial 
l>e now P** 

“f don't know.” 

“Then lot us take him to tho prince 
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Hanhagupta. After consulting him 
we shall liand him over to the Prince 
Imperial or the heir apparent. That's 
better. Let us take him to tlie palace 
in a chariot.” 

They tied Gliandraseua with Ids 
turban and placed him in a chariot. 
One man took his seat by the side of 
the charioteer and the other sat on the 
unfortunate Ohandrasena’s body. Thu 


charioteer did not venture to object 
and the chariot clattered over the 
cobbles into the first gate of the 
palace. At tlie second gate the guards 
enquired about their identity but 
hearing tlie name of the Prince I mperi- 
al Qovindagupta they allowed 1,lio 
chariot to enter. At the third gate 
they paid off the charioteer and 
entered the palace of Govindagupta 
with Chandrasena. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The Gentle 

On hearing the voice of the Prince 
Imperial Govindagupta almost every- 
body in that room stood up. Skanda- 
gupta fell at the feet of his uncle and 
started crying softly. Agnimitra and 
Bhanumitra gave liiin the military 
salute by touching the point of their 
swords to their forehead. Ramagupta 
advanced to embrace him, but Govin- 
dagupta not seeing Damodarasarman, 
asked him, “Uncle, where is uncle 
Damodara t” “Skandagupta rose hastily 
and saw that the old minister had 
fainted. At his call servants entered 
the room with cold water and fans. 
The old minister regained his consci- 
ousness within, a short time. The 
tired old man a.^ked with closed eyes, 
“Gtovinda, have you really come, then 
it is not a dream!’’* Govindagupta 
caught hold of the emaciated arms of 
the aged ininister and said, “No uncle. 


Sea Broo7.e. 

it is not a dream, i have really 
Come.” 

“If you had come to-morrow ihim 
everything would have become useless. 
Son y ou protect your father’s umpire, 
the old mau has finished his work.” 

Having said so tlie old mau full 
asleep in a minute. Thu servant in- 
formed those presents tliat the aged 
minister had not sle}>t in a bed for two 
montlis. Tlieu Govindagupta. Skanda- 
gupta, It-imagupta Agnigupta and 
Bliauumltra went to another n>oiii for 
consultation. Tlie Prince imperial 
asked “Wliat has happened y’’ Hama 
gupta said, “Gupta family has mot witli 
a disaster. Now that you liave come, 
it may yet ho saved. At the time of 
the autumn festival the fhtiucHnc- Indri- 
lekha came to dance in the palace. At 
that time her daughter used to come 
with her. The emperor being f»sci' 
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natod by the youthful beauty of tho 
girl, took her to tbo Imperial pleaeure 
garden on the banks of the Sona. There 
her songs and dances fascinated many 
others and for sometime Ananta lived 
in the pleasure garden. In tho begin- 
ning wo wore invited every evening but 
gradually tliat becaine very rare. I 
heard after sometimes that the emperor 
was going to marry her. Even then 
we could not realise the gravity of the 
situation. On the fifth day of Magha 
iny wife after her return from the 
l)a1ace told mu that the empress desired 
to see me. Before tluit, seeing the 
emperor inattentive to the business of 
tliu Statu the empress had ordered me 
to find out a suitable bride for the heir- 
a])parunt. So 1 thought of informing 
tier lliat tho daughter of tliu grand 
duke Jayahastin of the Ohudi family 
was a suitable bride acuording to her 
beauty, qualifications and birth. But 
after eutering t.lie female api>artment 
of the ]>alace I was thunderstruck. 
Tile vast female appartments wore 
empty and silent. I learnt from a 
chamberlain tliat tho empress was in 
t he temple of Syama— ” 

“What did tho empress say t" 

“liur Majesty told me that in his 
old age tho emperor has lost his senses 
being fascinated by youthful beauty. 
Indralekha’s daughter had sworn that 
she will not enter tho ]nlaue as an 
ordinary queen. If she is uonsocrated 
w the empress and if tho son bom of 
bur is selected to bo tin? iieirnipparont 


in tho place of Skandagupta then only 
she will consent to marry old Kumara 
gupta.” 

Goviudagupta laughed aloud and 
said, “If the daughter of a harlot does 
not seat ou the throne of Samudragupta 
then affairs will not come to a fitting 
end. What did the emperor say ?” 

“Then he was mad. Ho had consen- 
ted to drag the empress from the 
throne in order to make room for 
Indralukha’s daughter and to remove 
Skandagupta from the position of the 
heir apparent” — 

“I do not want to listen to any of 
these scenes. Then what did you<do P” 

“Everybody who was connected with 
the empire tried to dissuade the 
emperor from-This resolution buti with- 
out effect. Day after day the aged 
minister Daiiiodarasarmaii knelt before 
the throne with hands clasped in front 
but even he could not bring liack 
Kumaragupta to his senses. Every- 
thing has been settled, even up to the 
date of the marriage and coronation. 
A great disaster has hefalleu the 
empire. Seeing this the chief minister 
Puiidarikasarmau was sought. We 
uuderstoml tliat without Qovinda there 
is no other way of saving tho empire. 
Vrom the day ou which news was sent 
to you Pundarika and ‘Damodara have 
delayed the date of the marriage and 
coronation of Indralekha's daughter 
by putting forth false pleas such as, 
inauspicious days and periods. Now 
you have como, sec if you can 
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aave the dignity of Samudrsguptn’B 

fitwily,” 

‘‘Uncle, don’t fear ; 1 ehall stop the 
imrruge tomorrow.” 

‘‘What will you do ?” 

“1 shall go to meet brother just 
now.” 

“If the emperor does not see 
you?” 

“He must see me. 1 am none else 
but DhruTasTamini’s son. Euniara 
gupta’s brother, son of that conqueror 
of the world Ghandragupta 11. T shall 
not get an audience ? — Impossible ; 
You come with me, call the well 
wishers of the Gupta dynasty 
whererer they are. Indralekiia’s daugh- 
ter will not be married tomorrow.” 

Govindagupta rose. 8kandagupta 
and others left with him. All of them 
started in their chariots for the palace. 
At Uie fijrst gate the guards informed 
Govindagupta that the emperor had 
left the palace bofore sun set and gone 
to the dty. Where— to whoso dwell- 
ing he could not tell. The chariot 
turaed, Govindagupta said, “Go to the 
house of the dancing girl Indralokha 
dose to the Eapotika monastery.” 
The charioteer did not reply but turned 
the oluunot. After a few minules the 
diariot arrived by the side of iiie 
masuve stone wall of tlio liopotika 
monastery and Govindagupta sprang 
^m it, A woman asked from the 
vcaandah of a house on the opposite 
side of the road, “What is it, is it 


Ohandrasena f What wore you doing 
so long ?” Govindagupta replied, “No 
I am not Ohandrasena. He wrill come 
afterwords.” 

“Then who are you 

“Will you remember mo ? I am 
the gentle sea broese.” 

“What did you say 'i 

“1 shall tell you again when [ have 
entered.” 

Govindagupta ordered tiie chariu- 
teer to wait for him and eulored tliu 
house. Thu woman moved away from 
the veranda. Tliu Prince Imperial 
entered tlie dark 1)asement of the house 
with ease like a man used to do so. 
He W'ent up to the first floor. TJieru 
in a small room a little lamp was burn- 
ing and three or four men were seated 
on the flo«)r. One of them started on 
hearing tliu foot- steps of Govindagupta. 
A Eashmero shawl was spread on the 
floor and the walls were decorated witli 
costly garlands of Shufali and .Tasniiiio 
but it was illuminalud with a cheap 
small earthenware lamp. In the weak 
flickering lighi> of that lamp a beauti- 
ful young girl was dancing. Govinda 
gupt.'i stood at the entrance of tliat 
room and so luted in the military 
fashion. Thoso who were seated in 
the room asked, “Who is it ? The 
answer was. “1 am Govinda.” One »f 
the men in the room stood uji. The 
dancing stopped. Ho askud, “Who is if 
-Govinda ? When did you arrive 
from Jalandar ?” 
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^'Just now. 1 have coinu here 
because 1 could not liud your Majesty 
in the palace.” 

^‘Oonie let us go.” 

''At this time the woman who was 
standing at the veranda entered that 
room hastily and said, "liow is tliat 
your Majesty ? To-day is Ananta’s 
day ol preparation for her marriage. 
The marriage comes up to-morrow -how 
can you go away ? All arrangements 
for tlie celebrations are ready and all 
dancing girls will arrive just now.” 
ISlio glanced at the girl and tlie latter 
caught iiold of the emperor’s hand. 
The emperor stood quietlj. Then 
Goviudagupta snatched iier away and 
pushed her into one corner, lie told 
the woman, ''The arrengements for 
euiperor’s marriage are usually made 
in the palace not in the dwelling of 
a dancing girl. You can come to the 
palace ol Dhruvasvamiui with your 
dancing girl.” 

riie eyes of the woman Hashed wilii 
anger and she cried out, "Y^our Majesty 
must not go away with this man, 
otherwise the marriage will not lake 
place to morrow.” Then slie turned 
towards Govindagupta and asked him 
in the vulgar tongue, “Who art thou ? 
At whose bidding bast, thou entered my 
dwelling ? Note ye that I can make 
dog’s meat of thy carase The Prince 
Imperial laughed and Sciid, '‘Oh 
darling, have you forgottoii so much 
love altogether ? I am that gentle 
k>oa breeze from whom you could not 


have departed even for a moment and 
leaving whom you ran away with the 
actor Phalguyasas. My name is 
Govindagupta, I am the son of Second 
Ghandragupta ; therefore to make dog’s 
meat of me is beyond the power of 
Kumarguiita i. nut to speak of the 
likes of you.” 

The woman liad advanced a few 
steps on hearing the phrase, “Gentle 
see breeze” ; but she stepped backward 
hastily or hearing the name of Govin- 
dagupUi. Govindagupta then caught 
hold of the emperors band and told 
him, “Brother, let us go to the x)alace.” 
The emperor emerged from the house 
and entered the chariot. On the other 
side of the road several other chariots 
were waiting. Govindagupta took his 
seat by the side of his brother and 
ordered the charioteer to drive to the 
palace. The chariiU:s started and the 
other chariots followed it. 

Wlien the chariots w^cro out of 
sight a man emerged from tim dark 
gateway of the Ka])ouka )iionastery 
and entered the dwelling of Indraseua. 
I’hc latter was then siiouting from the 
courtyard of the house. The inan 
approaelied her and told her in a whis- 
per, *‘0 Tiady I have received nows 
just now that (roviudagupta has come 
and has gone to the residence of the 
Ohief Minister. Hiding in the dark- 
ness by the side of tlie Kapotika 
Monastery- O my GoihI— ” 

ludraloklia had started hulahouring 
him with a broom ami was crying, 
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'Great nowB liaet tbou brought — Gtovin- 
dagupta has couie— that Govindagupta 
has just now wrought my ruin — where 
were you so long Thu man bore 
two or three blows of tids broom 
quietly and then ran away, lie had 
come in groat hope tliat he will re- 
ceive a good reward having brought 
such important news ; but the nature 
of the reward astouislied him. 

When Indralekha’s messenger had 
fled, another man emergud from the 
dark basement of lier house, lie 
crossed the road and entered the 
Kapotika monastery. Having crossed 
it he went out on the gate of the other 
side. By the side of the gate a man 
was waiting with a liorse. lie 


mounted the horse and left for the 
reridenco of the chief minister. There 
Damodara liad just waited and was get- 
ting ready to go to the palace in searcli 
of Govindagupta. The spy entered 
the room where the Ohief Minister 
had been and having saluted him said, 
‘‘Lord, 1 liave brought news of tlie 
Prince Imperial. The aged minister 
asked, “What news ?” 

“The Prince Imperial has taken the 
emperor from Indralekha’s dwelling to 
the palace.” 

“Good.” 

“Thu spy saluted and went, away, 
Damodara tlien started tor the paace| 
in a litter. 


CHAPTER V. 

Thu Guest at tliu Ghaitya of Kaiiishka. 


When Govindagupta was taking liis 
older brother from tliu dwelling of the 
dancing girl Indralekha to t he royal 
palace, at that time a traveller was 
quitting the Khaihar pass with long 
strides and approacliiug the western 
gate of the city ot Peshawar. The 
first quarter of the night was already 
over and the rf)ad frtm the Nagarahara 
to Peshawar, or as it .vas called in 
these days, Purushapura, was alre idy 
etnptyt ' The traveller was able to walk 
swiftly because he was acquainted with 


the road. While the citv was still a 
couple of miles distance, the auspidous 
music of the second quarter of the 
night struc', on the top of the gateway. 
As soon as ho heard it, the traveller 
stopped. In tliosu days of peace, 
the city gates were closed at 
the end of the first quarter of the 
night. The traveller lost all hopes to 
getting into the city on hearing tlio 
music on the gate. As soon as tho 
music on the gate stopped, numerous 
conch-shells were sounded and l>ell 
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rung in another place. ThouBandH of 
lamps were lightod and the traveller 
saw that on a mound close to the 
western gate of the city thousands of 
small lamps wore moving slowly like 
fire-flies. After sometime ho advanced 
Inwards the lights. 

Suddenly tlie sttund of music 
stopped, the lamps went out and the 
traveller was started. Theu he had 
approached tlio very close to tite place 
whore the lights were originally 
hurning. Oii hearing many voices 
1.he traveller moved again. After 
sometime he saw that a line of human 
tigures w'ure coming towards him. One 
of them asked him, “Who is coming ?” 
The traveller replied, “I am a tired 
traveller. Having seen many lights 
I was coming in search of slieltor but 
wlnle 1 was approaciiing tlio lights 
went out. Can you tell me where 1 
can find shelter?” Thu interrogator 
came close to the traveller and asked 
him. “Whence are you coming f” The 
traveller answered, “From the city of 
Balkh. What place is this ?” 

The outskirts of the city of Purusha- 
pura,” 

“Where wore so many lights 
burning ?” 

“At the Chaitya of Kanishka. 

“Why ?” 

“Host probably you are not a 
Buddhist. This is the showing of the 
lights of the second quarter of tlio 
night.” 

“I am a Brahmana. Do they show 


lights to the gods liere every quarter 
of the night ?” 

“Yes.” 

“liow far have I to travel before 
1 can obtain sliulter 

“Come with mo.” 

“Can’t 1 obtain shelter in the 
Chaitya t” 

‘'Sir. it is l)uyond the ca^Mteity of 
monks wht» are beggars to ru^mr the 
Cliaita of Kauislika. Tlio monastery' 
of the sou of heaven, tlio Sliahi and 
bhaliauuslialii Kanishka is in ruins. 
We live in huts in the midst of these 
ruins.” 

After walking for sometime with 
the stranger 1 he traveller entered the 
ruins of a vast stone structure. His 
companion entered a small hut in the 
courtyard of the building and brought 
a light. Then ho said to the traveller, 
“Como.” The traveller went with him 
without words on the other side of the 
courtyard. The strangers stood in front 
of stone-built doorway and asked 
another monk who was standing 
behind it, “Dharmasimha, where is the 
Abbot ?” The monk said “the Ijord 
Abbot is in the chamber. Do you 
want to see him ?” 

“Yes.” 

You can’t see him now. The Tjord 
Abbot has ordered that with the ex- 
ception of the teaceer baugharakshita 
he will not see anybody else before the 
end of the third quarter of the night. 
Who is your companion ?” 

“A guest. Dharmasimha, please 
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go and toll tho 'lOrd. Abbot tliat 
Buddharaksbila lias brought a 
Brahiuana frojii tlio country ol 
Balhika and wants to sou the Lord 
Abbot according to his orders. The 
guests lias not rested as yet.” 

“Please come after resting.” 

“No, tlie Lord Abbot lias ordered 
mo this morning that if possible ho 
sh uld bo brought to Lord ablmt. 
Don’t delay, got move on you.” 

Tho second monk entered the 
ruined building bui. returned imme- 
diately and said, “Buddharaksliita, the 
Tjord Abbot is waiting for you, please 
come to tho cliamber of tho Lord with 
tho guests.” They entered the build- 
ing. In tho foohlo light of a lamp 
which wa^' burning in a niohli the 
travellers saw another light was 
burning in a room beyond and fair 
monk was standing at its door. 
Buddha rakshita saluted the fair monk 
by touching his foe* and tho Bralimana 
saluted him by raising his hands to his 
forehead. Tho fair monk said, “Wel- 
come, are you coming from B.alkh r” 
The traveller said, “Yes, my name is 
Vislmubhadra and I live in tlie country 
of Bahlika. I have cowo to India on 
bunness.” 

“Sir you are a guest, kindly ex- 
cuse me. 1 was obliged to bring you 
here, before giving you tho guest’s 
drink and food for some special reason. 
This is against the rule of the order 
but I was obliged to act in this manner 
for some speinal reason. I want to 


ask you some questions regarding tho 
country of Mahlika.” 

“What are they r” 

“The subject is very conlidental. 
Buddharaksliita, xdoase bring food and 
drink for the guests into my chamber. 

When the monk had departed the 
Abbot and tho guest entered the 
chamber. Yishnubhadra saw that the 
small chamber was full of books ; a 
brighi lamp of clarided butter was 
burning in a corner and by its side 
there was a seat {nk})ot, a ])on and 
several pieces of brich-hark. There 
was a small ]>allet with a narrow bed 
by the side of the seat. Tho Abbot 
requested the guest to sit himself on 
iilie bed while he himself sat on tho 
seal. Thu Abbot asked, “8ir when did 
you leave the city ot Balkh r” 

“Nearly two months ago.” 

"Where are you going V” 

“If my ])urpose is not served in 
Peshawar then I go to .Tullunder, but 
if I fail in .Tullunder then I shall have 
to go to Pataliputra.” 

“When you started did yon hoar 
anything of the Jiuiis ?” 

The Brail mana started and asked, 
“What did you say ?” 

“Die you hear anything about tho 
H uns ?” 

“Why do you ask this question 
*‘l liave asked you to como here so 
that 1 may ask this quustiou.” 

'V ishnuhtiadra sat speechless lor 
sometime and then spoke 8lowl.v, 
“Tiord Abbot, I have come to Purusba- 
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pura from Vahlika for the Huns and 
perhaps shall have to go to distant 
Pataliputra.*' The Abbot was struck 
dumb on hearing the words of Ids guest 
and Vishiiubhadra ;ilso need not speak 
because he thought he had pained Ids 
host. The flame of the lamp began to 
dance with the wind and the sliadow 
of the tall Ab1)ot beciiYne taller on the 
walls of the chamber. Suddenly the 
lamp went out but none of them spoke. 
After someti Hie Buddharakshita came 
witli food for the guest. On liearing his 
foot-steps tlie Abbot asked “Who is 
tliere The answer c?iine, “I am 
Biiddliarakshita. \ have brought food 
tor the guest.” 

‘‘The lamp has gone «»ut, please 
liring anotlier.” 

Buddharakshita jdaced the tray of 
food on the floor and went away to 
fetch a light. Teen t!ie Abbot asked. 
“Will you start to-morrow morning ?*’ 
Vishnubliadra said, ‘‘Yes, tomorrow I 
shall go into i lie city and meet the 
governor. Afterwards I may start for 
Julluiipur. Sir, I am a foreigner, if I 
have pained you in any way — ” 

“Sir, I feel no pain, 'riie news 
that you have brought is iml auspicious 
for India, but I have been waiting for 
it tile wiiole of my life.” 

At this time another monk entered 
the chamber with a lamp. He saw that 
the guest was staring at. the face of the 
Abbot in surprise. The Abbot was 
‘'please do not bo surprised -for 
a long time the Abbot of the monastery 
14 


of the Purushapura are waiting for this 
news. Por three centuries from Abbot 
to Abbot we have heard that disaster 
will overtake the illustrious order when 
the mtseless barbarian will cross the 
Oxus.” Visimubliadra simke Dut, "I 
have heard tliat in the old days the 
great riy^er was called the Oxus. But 
the news that 1 have gathered in 
secret and am talking to the emjierur — 
how did you come t»> kuow of it V” 

I have heard it from my preceptor, 
the Bodbisattvanagarjuua came to 
know of it by ineaus of astrology. 
More than a century ago when the 
I funs overran Central Asia, then the 
Abbot of the monastery of Puruslia- 
pura came to kuow that the noseless 
barhanau was called llun. From that 
day we iiave been waiting for the 
advent of the Jluus.” 

“Why 

*‘The holy Nagarjuna foretold that 
the Ohaitrya of Kanishka will be des- 
troyed by tills noseless race.'* 

''Strange, for three hundred years 
vou have been waiting for the invasions 

f. O 

of the iluiib ?” 

•Yos.” 

‘*l£avc you sought any means for 
ihu protection of the faitli and 
country ?” 

“Tlioru are no means.' All can be 
saved if the Huns can be driven to the 
other side of the Oxus.” 

“Who can i>orforin this feat t” 

“Otherwise everything will be 
lost.” 
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“Who is the fittest man in the 
Gupta feniily.” 

“First of all the Prince Imperial 
Govindagupta and after him the heir- 
apparent Skndagupta.” 

“Where is the Prince Imperial ?” 

“He is the over lord of the Scythi- 
an regions and lires in Jullunder. But 
[ hoar that for some special work he 
has gone to the capital.” 

“The heir-apparent 7 ” 

“He is also in Pataliputra.” 

“Pataliputra is too far.” 

“Have the Hunas crossed the great 
river ?” 


“Not yet, but they will do so next 
summer.” 

“Please eat I sitall tell you the 
rost afterwards.” 

Vislmubhadra left the bod and sat 
on the seat. When lie had finished, 
the Ablmt asked him, “Sir have you 
got any friends or acquaintances at the 
capital ?” 

“None.” 

“Then how will you bring your 
news to the notice of liis Majesty ?” 

“I trust God.” 

“Do not be afraid. I shall come 
with you to Pataliputra.” 

(To be cotiUnued) 





RfSISULl 

\ GREAT MOORISH FIGURE 


Perhaps no other country but Morocco 
could have produced Raisiili for of all the 
figures who have dominated the Moorish 
stage he was the most interesting. Born at 
Totuan, of one of the iiest families in 
the country, a direct descendant of the 
Prophet Muhomod through Mulai Idris, the 
founder of the Moorish empire, birth and 
rank foretold a promising future to the young 
Shoreef. 

No doubt the situation of Tetuan influenced 
him in his youth. The beautiful old Moorish 
town lies surrounded by high mountains which 
harbour some of the wildest tril)e.s in Morocco. 
In com|Niny with the young mountjunoers 
Tiliilai Ahmed would often 8|wnd days together 
in the country, joining in the cattleliftingi 
of his fidventurous companions. At length 
things grew to such a pitch that he abandoned 
Tetuan, and with a faithful band of ftillowers 
risked his life almost nightly in the wild 
adventures. The writer know him well in 
tliose days^a young man of |Hile complexhui, 
handsome, but with an expression of great 
sadness. 

An act of troMchory on the juirt of the 
Govern<»r of Tangier led to his arrest, lie was 
sent to the worst prison in Morocco, that «>f 
Mogiwlor. For three years he lay in chains. 

Thenheescaiied— afilo hwl been brought 
h' him in a loaf of bread. Together with two 
ether fellow-prisoners he sevorwl his fetters 
and when all was ready they felled the pri»m 
guard and broke out But they had forgotten 


one thing— that weakness, and three years in 
chains prevented their walking. They crawled 
through the streets, but missed their way and 
wore recaptured. Heavier and more cruel 
fetters were put up‘tn Mulai Ahmed and he wjis 
chained t'» the wall. Two years later he was 
pjirdoned and returned to Tangier. Once 
more he teok to the mountains and, as soon as 
his strength allowe<l, adopted his old’ career. 
But his character h;ifi changed, he had become 
hard and cruel, and act. after act of barbarity 
Wius committed. 

KXPI/jlTS WITH EUROPEANS 

At li»ngth such an extent had his 
robberies increasiMl — ;md even large caravans 
were pillagetl — that the Sultan sent an .army 
against him. Camping within a few miles of his 
resid'Oice at Zin.-it in .Iniie, the comman- 

dor-in-chief called n[»«»n him to surrender. 
He rernsed, and a few days later the .army 
•attacked. Ziiiat was burned, but Biiisuli .and 
his men taking tn tlio high rocks above the 
village, escaiicd. 

It was the sann' afternoon, when riding 
out in that directi«ui— for Zinat is only some 
14 miles fri»m Tangier — to see what had 
«X5Curreil thit the writer. w;us captured, by 
Raisuli’s men and taken a prisoner to his 
house. Only the ruins of which remained, with 
the exception of one small and dirty mom. 
In this hovel the writer spint 1 1 days and 
nights be move*! on the twelfth »lay into the 
highlands of the Anjora tribe, when* another 
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12 days were spent. At length the by-no- 
means osisy negntintions Avore completed — the 
army was withdrawn, and 16 rebel prisoners., 
confined in various prisons in the country, were 
set at liberty. Little the worse for over three 
weeks of very considernble anxioty and dis- 
comfort, the writer was released. It was the 
first of Raisuli’s exploits with Kuropeaiis. 

A year later, pursued and perst^culed 
Ksiisuli once more nuido a “coup”. This lime it 
was Mr. Terdicaris, a wcadthy Americjui 
gentleman, who was captured in his own 
country villa and carried aivay from the midst 
of family into the mountains. He remained in 
captivity seven weeks and was only r*deasiMl 
sifter Rsiisuli had received a ransom of sonn^ 
£14,000 Sind had extrotiui from the Sultan his 
own nomination sis CSoveriior of sdl the tribes in 
the Tsingier districts. 

Ho kept order, but ovesteppnd every treaty 
and every “Capitulsition." He ruliMl with ;i 
rod of iron sind committed every kiml of cruel- 
ty, with the result thsit “incisionts” were of 
sdmost daily occurrence in 'Paiigier. At length 
things resiched such a pitch thsit :i Isirge tbreo 
was sent sigsiinst him. Five thousaud troops 
.attacked his stronghold sit Zinat, which was 
defended by only 63 nie.n. 'I'he nnny was 
driven off, unsuccessful, inspite o- its numbers 
and its sirtillery. The following morning the 
sirmy attsicked sigain, but Raisiili sirul his band 
hsid fled to the mountains in i.lie night. Full 
ing by force, the Msighzeii tiirnesl its hands tn 
negotiation, and in 1906 Sir Harry 
Maclean w;us authorized by the Sullrfin Mulai 
Abdul Aziz to offer Raisiili terms. A moutino 
w»LS arranged near Alcazar, and Sir ILtny 
3l;icloan wa.s treacherou.sly si'izijd and held as ;i 
captive. 

If the negotiations for Mr. i*ordicaris’s 
release had been long, those on behalf of Sir 
Harry Maclean were infinitely longer, and it 


was not until seven months after his capture 
that he was released. Raisuli’s liernia were 
more exorbitant than ever. He received 
£20,0000 in cash, was miule a British [irotectcd 
subject together with 29 other of his brigands 
ius well ;i8 extorting numerous other concessions 
of minor im[)ortance. 

A STRONd RIJLI'U 

In 1906 Mulai Abdul Aziz h.-ul been turned 
off the throne, and iti .lanuary, L909 his 
siicessor, Mulai H:itid, appoinUM Raisiili 
Governor over 13 of the northern tribes, ;i 
district of over 3,0(0 square miles in extenl. 
fn return Ransnii ab;iriiloiied his British 
prot4)ction and restored the C20,0U0 which tlio 
British Govorninent, i»wing to the Moorish 
Tre;isrry’s lack of funds, had paid f(»r .Sir 
H.-irry Maclean's ransom. He settled *lo\vii 
in the little town of Arzcihi, and probably for 
the first lime in (,he history of Morocco 
succeeded in stamping out, the anarchy which 
hiid always existed amongst the mountain 
tribes. He governeil with a strong, even h ml 
hand, but there were no Complaints of any r»f 
the cruelties he had prud ised before, and on 
the whole he displayed a desire to ;ict jiisLiy 
and honestly by the p!u>[)le. under his 
jurisdiction. During tiu* occiipathui of 
Lar.'iiche ;uid Alcazar by the Spanish troojis i.i 
the early summer of 19 1 L. Raisiili maintiiimul 
his pi>sition of Governor of those districts with 
iwmsiiierable tact and success and it was 
iMitirely owing to his prestige and power that 
no outbreak against this incursion took phw* 
.'imiuigst the tribiis under his jurisdiction. 

RKLATTONS WITH .SFAJN 
But new foctors were arising in Moorish 
politics. The Spaniards ;icting under their 
arraiigemeiits with Francii, proceeded to oeciit>y 
other yiortions of their Moroccan zone. 

Bull himself had been an active party to the 
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Spanish ocoupation of Ltiraioho, Alcazar, and 
Arzeilo, and for a time his relations with the 
new masters of the countr}' roraa n^id satisfacto* 
ry. It was how ever, (piite im|X)asib1e that 
this should continue long. Kaisiili’a inordinate 
ambition and pride, his intention to remain the 
supreme authority in Northern ^Inrocco, could 
not be supiKirted by the Spa liards. Uaisiili 
took to the mountains and became, to all 
intents and purposes^ an outlaw. All advance 
of the Spaniards cutised, and they sullered heavy 
losses in their tribol wai-faro. 

Public opinion in Spain protested at. the 
ex|)enBe and loss of life which this Moroccan 
policy necessitated, and the S|iaiiish (Jovern- 
ment found itself obliged once ra<ire to comit to 
terms with Raisiili. He received extravagant 
subsidies and many honours. He w:is supplied 
with arms and amtn unit ion, and ])ormitted to 
raise troops. He was charged with the 
governorship of all the tribes in the North- 
West [jortion of the Spanish zone. He became 
in fiict, dictator of this part of iS|uiiiish 
Morocco. 

When war broke out in l!M4 Uaisuli 
bi'caino an active (lormaii agent. He recived 
large sums of money from the (lermans in 
^5pain and was in active communication with 
the German Embassy at Madrid. 

The end the war made Spain reaU/A^ the 
danger of her former policy .-iikI the S|)aiiish 
Government decided to take vigorou.s steps to 
put an end to a situation that was insiipp(»rt- 
ahlo. Raisuli*s exactions had lost him the 
good will of many of the tribe.s. and the 
Spaniards tcKjk advaiitagv^ of this disiiosition. 
Many German agents were exiadleii from 
Tetuan and Laraiche .and new i)olicy was 
introduced. Early in 19 IS) General Roronguor 
was nominated Spanish High Commissioner 
and ho undertook immediately a series of 
^expeditions. The Anjera tribal and was 


occupied and advances into the mountain 
districts took place from Alcazar. Raisiili was 
again :i pronounced enemy of Spain and 
ongagtd in active warfare against the Spnish 
troops. 

UAISULl’S TRIUMPH 

A scries of operations in the W.*id Rsis 
tribelands were ciirriod out in .Inly, 1919. Every 
attempt was made by the Su;inish authorities 
to oncoal the f:ict.s, but the truth leaked out. 
In three day's fighting— July 1 1 to 13 — the 
Spaniards lost about 300 killed and 1,000 
wounded. The arms .and moiMy and the 
ammunition which the Spanish authorities hiid 
been supplying to the brigand chief were now 
used against tli') di>nors. In one ambush in a 
r.ivine a little column of 170 Spanish soldiers 
was .aiiuihilatcd. 

In 1021 the Spanish forces made some 
[irogress and Kaisuli's tribelands were invaded. 
His house wjus repeatedly att.icked by aero|)- 
lanos, with no very serious results, though the 
surrounding buildings were damaged. By July 
the Spanish troops were in the vicinity of 
Tazriit, and the stnmghold was more than 
once bombarded by artillery- An encircling 
movement hati been carried out to the south 
and the final attack was fixed for .fuly 26. 
the afternoon of the previous day the Spanish 
commander w:is informed of the overwhelming 
disaster which h;id b.^fallen the Spaniards In 
the Bitf and rocoivod in.stnictions to coiinter- 
tho attack upon llaisuli. It was indeed hard 
luck. Once again Raisuli had escaped out of 
the very jaws of death j The mountain tribes, 
stirred by the story of tho^ Spanish d.^feat in 
the Ritl attiickod the military luist ;i few miles 
away and massacred its garrison. A c«ilonel, 
six other officers and 200 men perished. 

The Spanish Government, infinenced by 
public opinion in the Peninsula, at once sot 
out to make jioace with Uaisuli. The terms 
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it had to givo, deeply wounded Spanish 
“amourpropre.” Baisiili’s properties — includ- 
ing his [mlace at Arzeila, which had become 
the military hospital --were restored to him. 
He received a very large sum of money as 
damages, and the troops who had bombarded 
his Tazrut stronghold were in.*uio to rebuild 
it. It was Kaisuli’s triumph — an<l not his 
first. 

After that Riiisiili residod at Tazrut, keeping 
order among the tribes. He remained on more 
or less friendly terms with the Spanish 
authorities and undoubtedly rendered Spain 
valuable services in keeping the police in those 
regions 

A few months aftor the arrival in |)ower of 
the Spanish Directorate in September 1928 
General Prime do Rivera, Marques dc Kstolla, 
decided to initiate a new [lolicy in Morocco 
whore the position of the advanced posts and 
isolated camps on the front had become pre- 
carious. He announced the Directorate’s 
intention to withdraw all the outlying troops 


and to evacuate a large area of the occupied 
territory. In the early summer of 1924 this 
movement began, and was accomplished with 
much skill by the end of the year. I'he diffi- 
culties that the retreat entailed cost the 
Spaniards exceptionally heavy losses. Raisuli 
behaved well. He supi^orted the Spaniards 
and his tribesmen fought against the Riffs of 
Abdel Krim’s army as they followed the 
Spanish forces towards the sea. Their with - 
drawal let Raisuli isolated at Tazrut. He was 
a sick man suffering from dropsy but ho 
refused to leave his mountain fastness where 
his hoard of money was kept and where he 
possessed stores of arms and ammunition. 
The mutual distrust which existed between 
Abdel Krim and Rjiisiili incretised and even- 
tually Abdel Krim dispatched his contingents 
to attack Tazrut. On Tuos*iay, .Tunuiiry 27, 
1925. the strcinghold was taken, aftor a 
stubborn resistance and a few days later 
Raisuli was led aw.ay captive to the Riff. 
There he had since remained. 


Times. 




TEIIL IN INNA 

BY HAREY F. WARD 


The outstanding fact on the surface of 
things in India is the transfer of the political 
leadership of the Nationalist movement from 
Oandhi and his Non-co-operation followers to 
the Swaraj Party under the leadership of C. R. 
Das. This change in the {lolitical confor- 
mation was preceded hy several dramatic 
incidents ; the twenty-one day-fast of Oandhi 
on account of Hinlu- Moslem strife and the 
conference on unity which occurred at the 
some time ; the new repressive measures ins- 
tituted by the Government in Bengal, followed 
immediately by the Bombay conference of 
loiiders of all [lolitical factions seeking to eftect 
a common program. 

Behind these events however the deeiier 
course of things hsul for sometime been moving 
in the direction of change. Gandhi’s program 
of non-co-operation and non-violence was a 
program of faith and ho^M. It expressed the 
spiritual instincts of India ; It was the voice of 
the soul of the - msisses in its highest mood. 
The immedmte results that ho promised him- 
ttlf and the nation were impossible of realiza- 
tion. The intellectuals followed this program 
largely because they were swept by the rising 
current of mass feeling which caught them in 
the emotional mood of the war period. The 
Program itself required of them a sacrifice and 


of the masses of self restraint which neither 
was able to sustain. 

Consequently, when Gandhi came out of 
prison he found that many of the non-co-opera- 
ting lawyers had gone back to practice and the 
students to their schools and colleges. This 
backsliding continued so that his presidential 
address at the recent session of the National 
Congress gives us one reason for the suspension 
of non-co-operation as a political program the 
fact that it no longer commanded a sufficient 
snpi)ort to make it effective. The deeper reason 
for Oandhi was that n •n-co-operation and non- 
violence .'ire absolutely interdependent. When 
he became bitterly aware that his {)eo le were 
not yet pre|)ared to practice non-violence his 
spiritual integrity required the suspension of 
non-co-operation. 

The 8ignific.ince of this change in political 
leadership is that the intellectuals hiive return- 
ed to |X>wer. They made the Nationalist 
movement to begin with. It was, in part, an 
expression of their economic situation, for 
numbers of them educated in the Universities 
found themselves without adequate employ- 
ment or social status. This group formed the 
militant wing of the Nationalist movement, 
mostly in Bengal, and developed the program 
which the Swaraj Party is now carrying out. 
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The moderate- section of the Nationalist iiiove- 
mont organizinl as the Liberal and cxpi't^ssiiig 
the situation, on the liombay si«Je of India, 
has had more political experience. It dovidop- 
od the outstanding loaders' of the pre-war 
pericxl and is- willing to work with Great 
Britain toward ultimate self-govenniieut if the 
outcome bo not long'-dolayed. If tho ^Liberals 
who loft the National Congress a few years ago 
when Gandhi captured it with his iion-co-oj)or;i- 
tion program should return ■ to it ‘^and work 
with the Swarajists, it would)iiiean a unity of 
intellectual • leadership. At present tho 
Liberal s'are' still* undecided as to their course 
and tho Government might offer them siiftici* 
ent concessions to det:ich them trom the 
combination which Gandhi is striving to bring 
about. 

In this combination the swaraj policy of 
capturing the Councils and then obsfructing 
legislation as Parnell did so hmg in th*' British 
Parliament, would continue its successful 
beginnings. Gandhi will ilovnte him.self to 
three objectives — tho securing of flindn- 
Moslem XInity, the removal of untouch;iluiities, 
and the spread of hand -spinning. These 
measures have to do with the dee^ior aspect of 
independence for India and moan that Gandhi 
is devoting himself more to ]irep iration for 
self-government than to its immediate nccom- 
plishment. The ro.st of the Swaraj program 
moves on to the reorganisation of tho villagns. 
They are to be trained in self-government, 
economic improvement, and co-o{ oration by a 
staff of organisers for whom the inoiif*y h. s 
just been raised. The idea is to restore the old 
autonomy and economic independence of tho 
Indian village. It is an ambit<.>i]s program 
and again follows somewhat the Irish .situation 
but it has long been outlined in Bengal, [f 
this should succeed the next move will bo no-n 
paymeut of taxes and after that violence will 


inevitably follow On the part of those who 
believe in it. 

At ])r(‘sont the abandonment of non-co- 
op«'rati*iii d(»es not mean that non-violence has 
boon thrown nverboard with it There is a 
spcthui i»f tlm Sw.iraj Party which helievns in 
tion-vi<»l(Mice oiilv as a matter of ex))odioncy. 
Blit 1);is is im record in h’S address as pre.si- 
dent of tho National Congress as believing in 
noii-violonce on also hike moral grounds. 
Whether he has a sufficient following in his 
own ranks to be able to hold this position {*4 
doubtful, but those who reckon things on th'* 
score of politic il expediency know that thev 
must have Garidbi with them as they move, 
because lie holds the masses in his hand. But 
might Gfiiullii once again he swerved from th“ 
central conviction of his life, which has 
become much decivir and stronger, since he 
siisjiended ii'iii-violiuice in the emergency '^f 
the worM W.ir and helpid England get her 
mernits '' 

Thi*« is a vit il ijiiestion f.^r the whole world 
as w»dl .'n f«ir fndia becaii'n? of Gandhi's wide 
m*»ral influ«Mii.r<*. At present he siisjionds non- 
co-*»jieration !br the sake of the principli; of 
non-violence. FIc makes the personal surren- 
der of politic •! Icadfi'ship and yields his [»ro- 
gram for his » rinciplc. Flas he thereby 
nFan'»ouvn;d hirn'Jidf into a jiositioii where 
sooner or later an emergency may arise in 
which love of country might i»ver|iower his 
prii!ciplc f Whether or not this may hap|>cii 
l-lo; significe-iit thing for tho British Oovorn- 
uicnt in the rcfcent sliift in Indian leadership 
is that it will not get from D:is and his follow- 
ing anything like the same chivalry which it 
h.'is been receiving from Gandhi. It will he 
h.ird hitting and no (piarter from now on with 
purely {Kditiciil weafHUis at present* 

On tho British side there has also been a 
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significant change corresponding some what to 
that among the Indian forces. The adoption 
of the recent repressive measures in llengai 
one of which takes away all right of trial and 
allows the indefinite confinement of men with- 
out even a hearing, moans a tacit confession of 
the in/ibility to govern hy even semi-constitu- 
tional ])rooess. 'L'he governor of Jiongal h»is 
publicly made the same sort of defence fitr 
these tactics which Mitchell Palmer and his 
snp))orters made in the (Tnited States. He 
sjiys *• “We are dealing with anarchists. They 
have [Mit themselves outside the pale of the 
law ; they must therefore, ho dealt with with- 
out law,” Put this is to make the Qnverii- 
ment also iinarchist and to destroy the founda- 
tions of order. The dofenco of the Viceroy for 
uot seeking the co-n|jt^ ration in dealing with a 
SToall anarchist conspiracy in Pengal of those 
Indiana whom England has asked co-operate 
with her in the gradual transfer to their 
nation of the powers of government was that 
this would have brought about a publicity 
which would have |irov«*nted the securing of 
the safety of the (loveriiinent. This, o»’ course, 
is an oi)rii confossioTL of inability to manifest 
that a|»irit of co-o|)eration u|ion which the 
whole present scheme doiwnds. It is another 
evidence that the Reforms are «lead and their 
scheme of Dyarchy an im I Missibility. (In the 
one hjind the Swaraj Party has killed the 
Reforms by obstructing their working ; on the 
other hand, a section of the Hritish Adminis- 
tration in India has joined in the slaughter by 
failing to ilovniop that spirit without w'hich 
the Reforms could not live. 

It is demonstratf^d beyond a doubt that 
hngland cannot secure the co-operation from 
India which is necessary if her government is 
to continue even on the basis of the present 
Pkm of the gradual transfer of power. It is 
e unpleasant recognition of this fact which 
^ coding disinterested British civil servants 
15 
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in India to welcome their time of rettrementor 
to retire before it comes. It is the spread of 
this knowledge in England which is the basic 
reason for the appointment of a commission on 
the problem of recruiting for the Indian Civil 
Service. Government to-day, especially in 
India, is a matter not simply of the consent 
of the governed hut of the co-operation Of the 
governecl in jointly administering their own 
aifaira. It is the control of education, health, 
economic development, and it cannot be 
carried on no mutter how able or disinterested 
its officmls may be, if the |)eople are continu- 
ally sabotaging the process. 

ENGLAND’S LOSS. 

Ihere is another and even more funda- 
mental fact- for England to face and that is the 
loss of her moral prestige among the Indian 
people. In the past this h;is been her greatest 
strength and when it is gone she is like Sam- 
son shorn of his li'Ksks. But gone it is. 
Formerly the word of an English official was 
a rock of refuge for the common people of 
India in the shifting currents of her unstable 
life. But to-day the msisses of India have lost 
confidence in the integrity of Great Britain. 
This distrust w'ns formerly confined the 
intellectuals, but to-day it has spread through 
the whole of the population. The war took 
thoiisaudf of Indians to Euroiie and brought 
them back ti> their villages and cities after 
they had seen a new world and breathed a 
new air. Then the Gandhi movement put the 
consciousness of Swaraj into them. After that 
the failure of the non-co-operatipn movement to 
realise its promise of si^eedy independence be- 
came, os in pait it truly was the failure of 
England to fulfil the promises made in the 
stfccs of the war when she needed Indian’s 
help. Hence Great Britain has no moral 
authority in India except with that section of 
the landlords acd capitalists whose unjust 
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pTivil6{^A with no intontion of hors, aro macin 
more seenre by hor rnlo. Tt is common talk 
in India that the word of many of her present 
officials is not like the word of those who wore 
there in the earlier days. But the deeper 
thing in the moral atmosphere is that which is 
still poisoning the air in Europe and AmericJi, 
the consciousness of the broken proniisi?s of 
war days. 

It is time for England to realize that this 
loss of moral prestige added to the increasing 
capacity for sabotag«» on the part of India 
means not simply the death <'f the reforms but 
the impossibilty of the continuance of hor 
control. Her situation is like that of the man 
who had the boar by the tail and could neither 
hold on nor afford to let go. Unless England 
will soon decide the time and manner of her 
leaving India, another Ireland is likely to 
develop in Bengal ; and after Bengal there is 


the Punjab, with its more martial race, and 
that will bo another story. England may kee}) 
arms out of India, but what will she do about 
giis, a weapon o|)on to both sides, practically 
without control. 

There is only one thing that can clear the 
situation. It is the offer of definite self- 
government and the immediate calling of a 
ermferenco to fix the time. This discussion 
cannot be iiost^ioned until 1929, the time set 
by the Reforms scheme. The guarantee of 
dominion status as s[)oedily as the transfer of 
the various governmental services can bo 
effected — the time to bo set by joint-agreement 
would ]>robably satisfy most Indians to-dsy. 
But soon that offer will bo too late. A little 
more delay and those who insist upon com- 
plete inde|X»ndence will carry the day and 
what course will then be open to England ?— 

“New York Nation.” 



Medicine’s Responsibilities in the Birth-Control 

Movement 

(By William Bllcn Puscy, M. D.) 


U is not for me to elaborate ni)on the problems 
of population that are conceriung us. Those 
topics are pecaliarl}' your own : but an ama- 
teur may jwrhaps with propriety say a word 
upon them, because he at least is at thn 
advantage of having a different viewpoint. 

With the Earth’s population inCre:ising, 
under the favourable conditions of modern 
civilization, at an unprecedented rate with 
the frontier advancing so rapidly that the 
hospitable parts of the Earth will soon have 
been occupied, with the saturation pint in 
sight, beyond which the lilarth cannot afford 
decent sustenance for its inhabitants, the time 
is rapidly approiiching when the problem of 
lx)puiation will engage some consideration 
from even the less thoughtful of men. What 
is to happn to the world’s ppulatiou is a 
question that should now be recognized and 
considered by the thoughtful. Mankind must 
fiice the extreme probability that, under the 
(iwoiirablo conditions of life of present day 
civilization, wo are rapidly approiiching the 
|)oint where the supprt of the population 
of the Eiirth will be its most pressing 
problem. 

No intelligent student of the subject 
believes that population will continue inde- 
finitely to increase with the rapidity of geo- 
*notrical ratio, but it reijuiros no prticular 
gift of prophecy to see that if the tendency ol 
i^pulation remains unchecked, we will soon 
^ upii a situation, where an unaiiccossfnl 
struggle for decent maintenance will have be- 
come tho lot of most men throughout the 
Sarth, as it is their lot now in the most 


densely ppulated parts of it. The only 
possibility that anyone suggests that might 
prevent this otherwise inevitable develop- 
ment is some Mens ex machina’ in the form 
of inventions of chemistry that will furnish 
food for mankind in some altogether un- 
natur;il and now unknown way. No man of 
reasonable caution can rely upon this as 
offering any probable solution of the problem. 
It is altogether probable that it offers no 
prospect whatever for the furnishing of a 
foj)d supply for tho world, greatly beyond 
what can bo produced by methods now in use. 
Let the situation develop naturally and the 
only relief for the over-population of the 
world lies in wars of the strong against the 
weak for a place in the sun, in pestilence and 
other great disasters, and in the inevitable 
increase in the disease rate and the death 
rate that are secpicnces of the. degradation and 
misery ol’ over-p^imlatbm. 

I saw a statement recently by Dr. Ray- 
mond Pearl, I think to the effect th.at this all 
si^onis so inevitable that ho is inclined to 
ipiestion its accur;icy. T itnagine he must 
have h.ail in mind the various unhappy 
influences that would affect the otherwise 
inevitable development of this situation, for 
I cannot underst;iiid the reiisoning that 
questions the accuracy of the conclusion that 
two and two make four because it seems so 
uiuissailable. Subject to the restrains, which 
can only act to post|H>ne the situation, but not 
to prevent its ultimate occurrence one roust 
accept the conclusion that tho situation is in 
sight now where the population of the lilarth 
will tax its capacity for furnishing substenonce* 
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HUMANE RESTKAINTS. 

What cou be done in ‘the face of such a 
prospect f The obvious answer would seem 
to be that mankind should strive to imitate 
nature and attempt to provide for the preserve* 
tion of the most fit of its members. Nature 
provides fi>r this in the long run by its cruel 
and inexorable methods of eliminating those 
least able to preserve themselves. It is the 
temporary setting aside of this principle 
through the applications of man's p.ew know- 
ledge which has within a hundred years 
brought us face to face with this situation. 
Hut these are possibilities of producing 
nature’s results by less cruel and costly means. 
There are two rational measures that present 
possibilities in this connection. One is to 
improve the race by breeding ; the other is to 
check by birth control the tendency to the 
subniei^ng of the better stock by the greater 
fecundity of the inferior. 

The practical application of eugenics, 
except in the gross way of eliminating the 
manifestly unfit, presents an exceedingly 
difficult problem. It is a problem, however 
not beyond man’s attacking. We can see in 
isolated human strains now some fortunate 
results of its action, There can be no question 
of the importance of the problem and the 
fiict of its practical difficulties should not make 
us give it up as ho})elcsB or even altogether 
impractical. 

The application of methods of birth cou* 
trol is also a matter of great diflSculty, but 
it is a more tangible problem It is capable 
of more direct applicatiou and it offers some 
practical prospect of infliiencing the situation. 
It would seem, in the face of tho facts we now 
have to be one of the highest duties of thought 
fill men to consider it. The question is, in 
faot^ when it is reduced to its bold terms 
this : Shall we undertake by intelligent 


methods to put some guidance, through birth 
control upon the population of tho Earth, or 
shall we leave the problem to be handled by 
nature’s ruthless methods of cheeking popula- 
tion of the Earth, by fetal and infant mortality. 
Hut as I have said the problem of the Earth’s 
population is one upon which the physician 
must appear as an amateur in any group whose 
speciality is tho study, not of the individual, 
but of society sis a whole. There are certain 
aspects of birth contml which fall peculiarly 
within the purview of the physician and upon 
which he can speak i)crhaps with some au- 
thority from the stnndpoint of special ex- 
perience. 

Upon no class can it be itfiprcssei! more 
than upon physicians, that the sexual appetite 
after hunger, is tho dominating inHuence in 
life. But in spite of its overwhelming imnor- 
tance, the rclatioTis of the sexes is the unsulvoil 
problem of civilization. Nature makes the 
sexual appetite one that is insistent. On the 
other hand society says it is an appetite that 
must be ^pressed, but it need hardly be saitl 
does not abide by its precept. Tho irresistiqul 
biological fact and the attitude of society 
towanls this fact arc not consistent and this 
inconHistency prcslu 'os a situation in which 
there is constant deceit — with .all that, that 
entails — struggle ami failure. 

No one w'ho knows anylhing about the 
history of man’s rise from savagery woiiltl 
advocate regardless of any freedom he might 
have from considerations ol conscience iiti' 
restricted sexual license ; Hut those who, 
like physicians, get a view of the concealed 
part of the motives and activities of life 
must realize the supreme importance to the 
happiness of mankind of a proper sexual life* 
It is society’s biisincHs to sec that this is 
attained by providing proper conditions of 
married life. Civilization is built upon the 
family and satisfactory civilization can be 
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built only upon satisfactory family life. 1 
do not mean to intimate that happiness in 
family life is dependent altogether upon 
sexual gratification- I know that in extra- 
ordinary conditions satisfactory martial 
unions can be built upon the higher aspira- 
tions and tastes of life alone, but 1 am willing 
to say bluntly that sexual life is the ele nen- 
tal feet upon which satisfactory family life 
as a rule, de|iends and that without satis- 
factory sexual life, martial life as a rule, is 
irreparably damaged. 

And it is here that the importance of 
birth control comes into this problem. 
Nature has provided in man, as in animals, 
for the maintenance of the species by a 
capacity for reproduction far in excess of the 
needs for it or for tha possibilities of Its 
exercise. The way thut nature takes care of 
this anomaly in man, as in animals, is by 
providing under conditions of extreme hard- 
ship, for the reduction of fecundity, but 
more frequently by the destruction of the 
excess. Always some form of birth control 
or of destruction of the young or the lesM 
resistent is exercised by nature. In man, 
even if child-hearing is carried to the limit, 
nature provides restraints upon it ; frequently 
by breaking down the overburdened woman, 
and alwaiH by the disappearance of fecundity 
in the woman in middle life. Civilised man, 
who is above the state of brutality, always 
exercises some iorm of birth control in the 
general sense of that term. Consciously 
or unconsciously practically every couple 
make some eflort to avoid breeding like 
rabbits. And the higher men rise in the 
intelligence scale the more effort they make 
to avoid nature's inexorable methods of 
elminating the excess, by limiting their pro- 
geny to those that they can provide for. 

And it Is In this effort at birth control 


in married life that such havoc U played with 
the happiness of marriage. In the lack of 
knowleiige'of how to attain the ends that 
they must attain — in other words, in the lack 
of knowledge of proper methods of birth 
c *iitrol— in the uncertainties of the [situation, 
penalties are put upon wliat should be the 
pleasure of proper sexual life in[marriage that 
are so great that they often utterly destroy 
it. Sexual enjoyment is largely psychical ; 
the constant intrusions of the necessity for 
these restraints, their uncertainty and the 
consequent anxiety tend to destroy it. It is 
particularly in the plastic period of youngl 
married life that these unhappy factors have 
their widest play and do so much to break 
down the happiness of marriage. There is 
I belive, no other factor that c iiiribules more: 
— I think ! might say as much — to sexual 
immorality than the seking by married men 
of that sexual gratification from illicit inter- 
course that they have found lacking in 
married life. And this situation arises largely 
as a resul of the difficulties and anxities that 
come from efforts at birth control. There 
could be no i^reatcr contribution to the 
morality of the world, h.s well as to -its happi- 
ness, than would be the removal of this 
unhappy state that i.iterferes so greatly widi 
marital happiness. 

Now these are material fects. They are 
not facts that appeal to the mooning sentimen- 
talist, or the so called moralist, or to the ethi- 
cal dreamere who would like to have mankind 
not as it in, but as their dtaeains would picture 
it. But they are facts Sexual like is a part 
of man. It is not unclean or disgusting or 
something to be hampered and repressed and 
destroyed. It is the foundation of the family, 
and happy family life is one of the few great 
enduring satisfactions of life. But with all of 
its esthetic and psychical values, feiiiily life is 
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founded upon biological and tinchangable 
facts. 

Even in inepular sc.xiuil iife there are, 1 
believe, good grounds for the advocacy of birth 
control. It is a sad fiuit, but nevertheless a 
fact, that under the conditions that modern 
civilization sets up, sexual immorality is 
common. 1 do not mean to intimate, and I 
do not belie VO, that tliia is not c'll together 
deplorable. It is much commoner men than 
in wom**n, but it is by no means restricted in 
women of those who ha.s beyond the bounds of 
human protection or oi' humane efforts for 
their care. Tlie regular prostitute htis no 
problem of birth control ; nature as a rule, 
takes care of that by making her sterile and, 
if nature does not, tl c prostitute herself does 
by having no fear through shame of an 
keciJeutal child or any compunctions about 
abortion. But for all except the hardened 
prostitute, the situation is entirely diilcreut. 
under the 3tandards of morality which 
society sets up, but does not observe, an 
illegitimate iiirth is a fact lor wliicii there can 
be no atonement, either by the mother or the 
child with the sexual instinct as it is with 
custom stimulating leis appetite by every 
suggestion prurient ingenuity can devise 
with the possibility of iinrriage refused to 
many women with the atonement for an 
illegitimate ciiild beyond any possibility, the 
women of any intelligence or decent instinct 
who find themselves in tins condition— and 
there are plenty of women of tin's sort who 
who find themselves in this condition— are 
confronted by only one possibility, and that 
is abortion. The aggregate of human agony 
that is the result of this situation is beyond 
any compulation. 1 am not saving in order 
to avoid argument, that these women are not 
deserving of their agony, but 1 would call 

attention to the fact that it would be better 
for society if the situation were handled dif- 
ferently. 


The result of it no w is unending abortions 
with disease, physical and moral injury and 
death in its trail. 'J'his is inevitable under 
the present comlitions of society. With the 
penalties of illegitimacy what they are, for 
the mother and for the child, women will 
escape th^'ni by the ruthless termination of 
conception at any risk to themselves and 
at any risk of the law’s penalties for their 
acts. 1 he fact that they can do this is not 
due to the low honour of the medical profes- 
sion — medicine's position upon this matter 
is higher than that of society in general ; the 
knowledge of how cruely to pnuluce abor- 
tion is as old as any knowledge in civiliza- 
tioa The trade is passed down from mouth 
to mouth and, witii the demands there are 
for it, caiui-ft be extinguished. The trade is 
most coiiiiiion among those who arc least 
competent to practice it. It is one of the 
tragedies of civilization whicli is most com- 
pletely concealed. Practical methods ol 
birtli control offer the only reliet from this 
tragedy. 

The objections which are oriered to facts 
that I have referred t«) above are, first, that 
iis rospects married life, it puts gratification of 
sexual ap[)etLte above ethical ideals ; and 
second, that it promotes immorality by relio- 
viiig it of part of the penalties of extra-martial 
intercourse. To the first, I would, make flat 
denial. 1 would maintain on the contrary that 
an Oiiay, unrestrained, hfip[)y sexual martial 
life renders most probable the realization of its 
other ideals. As to knowledge of birth control 
promoting illegitimate sexual intercourse, it 
would undoubtedly tend to that end to a 
certain degree by freeing it of one of its two 
groat hazards. It is the same objection that 
is raised to measures for preventing venereal 
diseases, the argument being that venereal 
diseases and fear of conception restrain irreg**' 
lar sexual intercourse, and for that reason 
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is imraonil t<» offur any protection from these 
dangers. When we are brought huse to face 
with what this nttitiulo moans, it is this ; It is 
better that the world should go on bein' 
scourged with venereal dise;isos and with 
abortions and the iigony of desperation that 
illegitimate conceptions produce than that it 
should bo freed from these horrors at the 
ox{)onso perhaps of incrciising illicit sexual 
intercourse. I do not belie ve this is a sound 
ethical ))osition and T am still more strongly 
of the opinion that it is not humone, to use no 
stronger term. I do not belie vo any moral 
code in the long run will bo benefitted by such 
iin attitude. Hut aside from its ethical defects, 
it is not effective. The history of all time 
shows that fear of venereal disease and of illicit 
conception is not sufHcient to chock the exer- 
cise of the sexual appetite in those who have 
not the strength of char.'ictor to control it. 
Nothing in fact except strength of character is 
oifective, and 1 would like to see the ofForts 
for the much desired control based upon that 
premise. 

But t do not believe that knowledge of 
birth Ci^ntrol actual ly increase sexual inimora- 
lity. On the contrary 1 believe the tendency 
in vhis direction would bo vastly more than 
offset by the improvement in sexual morality 
that would result from making marriagt)s, as a 
rule, more successful sexually. That of all 
things would tend most to sexual morality in 
civilized communities. 

It is Considerations like those, which 1 
think from their ex|jerience are borne in more 
upon physicians than upon most men, that 
make me feel that adequate and satisfactory 
methods of birth control and widespread know- 
ledge of them would not only conduee to 
human happiness :and social betterment, but 
would be invaluable influences in favor of 
sexual Morality. They would, indeed, promote 
morality in its broadest aud best sense. 


1 know how shocking to some minds arc 
the truths of sexual life that [ am expressing : 
and T am expressing them, not from desire, 
bnt from a. conviction that necessity, .'is well 
as honesty au<] sincerity, com^iels their expres- 
sion. One of the most mischievous factors in 
onr handling of sex problems is that wo do not 
fiice the truths of biology and experience ; but 
we try to think them away, to ignore them, to 
l)ersiiade ourselves IhaL thiiy do nob necessarily 
exist, that they aro not as we find them, but 
its a certain sort rif unreal sentimi-ntality would 
have them. It is not that this attitude is 
simply a false one, but much more importtmt. 
It is the cause of a great part of the enormous 
difficulty of the problem. In this problem, as 
in any other one, fundamental truths, even if 
uupleiisaiit, must be mot and given frank 
consideration, if any sound progress is to be 
made. 

Another argument that is advanced against 
birth control, upn which the physician is en- 
titled perhaps to say a word, is that the Earth 
would become depopulated, if child-bearing 
could certainly be prevented by easy methods 
universally known. Assuming that there 
could be a situation where such knowledge 
was universal, I am sure nothing is further 
from the truth. Rifmembering the relative 
rarity of sterility, it is an impressive fact how 
freiiueiitly wo are called u^Jon to see if we can- 
not furnish relief for it. One of the facts that 
is brought home to physicians, as it is to every- 
one else who takes occasion to consider it, is 
that men and women, ns a rule, want children ; 
that the desire for children is a strong instinct 
and that the pleasure of their upbringing is 
the most Siitisfactory one in life. Indeed 
probably all the altruism that man hiis is based 
upon this instinct. The way that men and 
women as a rule wish to have children, even 
under conditions of the greatest sacrifice of 
comfort and opportunity to themselves, and 
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; the way they strive to do their duty by them 
ifl the most inspiring human phenomenon. I 
. ean think of few more fortunate conditions in 
, the world, than one in which the regulation 
of the number of children that a family might 
have, could be reasonably within the decision 
of the family itself, without the payment of 
such unhappy, dangerous, demoralising 
penalties as are now exacted. 

There is one aspect of this problem — ob- 
vious when it is stoted — ^which is not common- 
ly recognized, but which is constantly em- 
phasised in the experience of physicians : that 
is that this is peculiarly woman’s problem. 
Of course it is man's problem also, but men 
are not concerned in it in the way that women 
are. It is women that bear the penalties in 
injury, disease and death and mental torture 
that are involved in it. They have a right to 
know how they can intelligently— not crudely 
and dangerously — control their sexual lives. 
An they are justified by the highest considera- 
tions in fighting vigorously and persistently 
until they have this right granted to them. 

The relation of medicine to this problem is 
obvious. Methods of birth control have to do 
with the human body ; and is our province. 
As I have said before, medicine has not given 
to the problem the attention that it deserves — 
not because medicine is not confronted with it 
every day— but because the subject is taboo 
and the adequate exchange of scientific know- 
ledge concerning it illegal. It is a problem 
that requires the technical skill of medicine. 
I think it must be said that its methods now 
are crude and unitatisfaotory. There is a 
possibility, with our present knowledge of 


biological reactions and with intensive con* 
sideration of the subject, that improvements 
might be made that would put these methods 
on a plane that has hitherto been impossible 
iind that would make them practical aganoies 
for effectively influencing the future history 
and happiness of mankind. There possibilities 
are so large that they are worthy of the best 
efforts that medicine has to offer. 

At the present time, however, the situation 
(K)nld hardly be more unsatisfactory. The first 
prerequisite to satisfactory study of any sub- 
ject is free iiocoss to knowledge of it, and that 
necessitates the unrestricted interchange of 
experience and information among scientific 
men. That is not allowed now upon the sub- 
ject of methods of birth control. We are not 
even in a |)osition where we can freely deter- 
mine the merits and demerits of tho subject. 
It is not that methods of birth control are not 
discussed and practised they are everywhere. 
But the facts— and the fiction— are passed 
from individual to individual— ignorantly, 
crudely, unsatisftustorily and in ways than 
often are vicious. It is only scientific, decent 
discussions of the subject that is prevented, 
the sort of discussion that is necessary and 
and can only be h;id, when it is nntrammeled, 
among self-respecting men, who can bring to 
its consideration knowledge and wisdom. This 
situation is medieval. From the history of 
similar situations in the past it cannot be 
doubted that it must in time give way. To 
see that this is brought about as quickly as 
possible is a thing worthy of the vigorous 
efforts in that direction that are now lieing 
made.— *Birth Control Beview" 
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Protection of Indian Match Industry. 

(Bj! K. C. Sen, author of '' Mutjch hiduislrif iu fndia,** 

'•'Mutoh Industry in Dnngoi''* etc.) 


Tlu) Bpocific duly of Rs. 1/8, 
chargod pur gross of foruign loatohus, 
imported into India, has made thu 
Indian consumer pay tltreu limes and 
in villages four limes as inuoh as he 
had to pay for a box of matches before 
the European War. But on the other 
hand, it has enabled i>he country to 
organise and develo]) the Match 
Manufacturing Industry which lias 
proved its suitability of development 
both along tlie factory and the cottage 
lines within a ^leriod of four or five 
years. These circumstances again 
tiave given rise to a pindstent effort, 
^ot witbont success, on the part of 
lordgn capitalists to vrrest the control 
of the indtti^ fr^ ’^e Indians. 


In the article I propose to confine ' 
myself mainly to tlie discussion of > 
questions relating to results of all ; 
these, good or otherwise, to Indians. 

Thu present rate of duty on impor- 
ted matches has of course created 
exceptionally favourable conditions 
for the inception, growth and expan- 
sion of the industry in this country. 
When Ihu imported matches Were sold 
in thu Indian market at about -/1 5/- 
per gross, th.i duty charged at that ' 
time being only Bs. •til- pur cent. 
ad oalorem , — the industry could not 
thrive, it being difficult to manufac- 
ture matches at such a low cost ; inade- 
quate workshop facilities and other 
disadvantages, besides, rendering it 
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unprofitable to undertake the manu- 
facture of matches in this country. 

But the enhancement of duty on 
imported matches, helped by other 
favourable circumstances, lias made 
it easy iiovv for men of small capital to 
manufacture matches at a cost which 
enables them to undersell the im])ortcd 
matclies. Witliin a short time a very 
large iiuiriher of small factories have 
come into exist ance in almost every 
part of -ndia including the Native 
IStates, Madras being responsible for the 
largest number. The average outturn of 
these faciories, all of which may more 
appropriately be termed ‘home indus- 
tries’, varied from 5 to 2o gross per 
diem, and t.lie margin between the 
average cost <»f production and the sell- 
ing price left them a profit of about 
10 to 14 annas per gross, and in some 
cases more, during the first few years 
of the development of the industry. 

I'hc difliculty of securing a conti- 
nuous supply of wood and the absence 
of workshop facilities for the roi)airB 
of tlie ^’ood cutting machines, especially 
in Mofussil, stood for some time on the 
way of a steady progress of the in- 
dustry. But, by and by, several factories 
were established near forests, for the 
production of splints and veneers, to he 
sold to factories suffering these iucon 
veniences and they now found it more 
convenient, from the point of view of 
ensuring continuity of work, to buy 
these things instead of manufacturing 
these themselves. 


The number of small factories again 
began to rise steadily and by the 
middle of the last year it had reached 
several hundred. 

All this lime the big capitalists 
were watching the development of the 
industry with an eagle eye. First with 
scepticism, then with the doubt of a 
semi-believer, and then ceasing to scf»ll', 
these capitalists began to start largo 
facbmes in some of the principal com 
mercial centres of India. At first 1.liey 
began work with splints and veneers 
imported from abroad and this syslem 
enabled them io pass their products as 
foreign ones and to earn a larger profit. 
1 must give my readers an idea of ilio 
profit earned by them during the first 
period of their entrance in the field. 
Most of these factories, wliich wcin 
financed by Japanese Capitalists, had 
large capacity of output, excoc ling lou(» 
gross per diem in most cases. Their 
cost of production came up to about 
Rs. !-(» w bile their selling price ave- 
raged between Rs. 2 6 and Rs. 2/10, 
leaving them a profit of more than a 
Rupee per gross, the capital needed, not 
being, at all, proportionate to the 
income it yielded, an initial Ciipital of 
about Rs. 1,75 000 only enabled a iiiauu- 
facturerto earn tliis profit in those dayb. 

The success of the first batch in « ho 
field induced other capitalists to join 
the industry and a keen competition 
soon followed as a result of which tlie 
selling price has now come down fo 
about Rs. 2 per gross. But the price 
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of iiiatclitib manufactured on cottage 
bCale has gone down to a greater degree 
the reason being that they are made 
of Indian wood which is generally of 
ail inferior quality especially from the 
point of view of colour whereas large 
factories invariably used foreign wood 
for splints. It may, in this connection 
be stated that (Jovernmeut of India 
having introduced a specitic duty of 
- i; (i and - (> - per pound of imported 
splints and veneers respectively with 
effect from the 1st April, 1924, to 
])rotect the interest of their Revenue, 
the importation of these materials 
became costly and in view of the un- 
steady market, it. has become risky to 
import them. Certain factories have 
btieu importing logs of foreign timber 
which are charged with an ttfl-calorein 
duty of lls. 15 p. c, to avoid the heavier 
duly charged on imported splints and 
veneers. 

Tims it is that, although comiieti- 
iion has sprung up between large 
factories, it has made the cottage 
liroducor the greatest loser. A prolit 
of a few annas per gross may satisfy 
a large factory hut it cannot jiay for 
tlie system of cottage production which 
has to bear larger overhead charges. 
Many sniall factories have discontinued 
work while a good many of them are 

a morihand state. Another signi 
licant point to which I must draw the 
attention of my readers, is that there 
a tendency on the part of most of 
1 he factories financed by foreign capi- 


talists to combine and direct an united 
effort to crush Indian competition. 
It is an acknowledged fad that in a 
race of competition in a matter like 
tins, the party which is financially 
stronger succeeds in heating its rival 
in the end. 

Up to this moment the countries 
sending their rc]>rcscutativcs to India 
with large capital for investment in 
the industry are Japan and Sweden. 
English money was also raised for in- 
vestment in tile Industry, not directly 
by the Englishmen but hy a powerful 
combine of Swedish manufacturers of 
matches who have already started some 
big factories in Calcutta, Karachi, 
Amharnath and Madras. Sometime 
ago a warning note was struck in tiie 
Bombay Legislalive Council by a uon- 
oiUcial member purporting that a 
strong Americfin Syndicate had come 
to India with large Mims of money to 
buy up all local factories in order to 
monopolise the production of matches 
in India. But 1 have not as yet any 
definite information as regards their 
activities in this country. 

The accumulated capital at the 
disposal of the foreign capitalists now 
cairying on t.he industry in the differ- 
ent parts of India is sulftcicnt to enable 
them to supply the entire demand for 
matches in this country and hy and by 
when they do so, the Indian coiiipetition 
will be completely broken down if no 
remedial measures are applied to pre- 
vent such a calamity. 
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[ have perhaps made it clear iu the 
foregoing pages that the gain derivable 
from the development of tlie industry 
in India under existing circumstances 
has been taken t he fulleat advantage 
of by foreign capitalists. Tt may be 
suggested tliat the competition whicli 
has brought down tlie price ol! matches 
is a positive gain wliich (iught to 
satisfy the Indians at. all events 
the Indian consumers. But this 
is not a fact. The consumers have not 
been beniiited and are paying tlie same 
high price as before and tlie extra 
profit is being earned liy the distribu- 
tors. But even they will not continue 
long to earn it, Wlien the Indian com- 
petition will be strangled and thero will 
be no necessity to keep down the price 
any longer, the surviving factories will 
gradually raise the ])rice to a figure 
just necessary to compete with the 
importers of foreign matches which 
are saddled with a heavy duty. 

The (.Tovernnient of India are also 
losing heavily in consequence of the 
development of tlie industry under 
existing conditions. There lias been 
already a considerable reduction in the 
importation of foreign matches int»> 
India and a reduction of eacli gross 
means to them a loss of Its. 1 8. 

1 wonder why up to this nioimmt 
the situation ha^ not rtttracted such 
urgent notice of the Indian public and 
the J^ress as it deserves. 

Most people will agree that in every 
country its fiscal policy ought to bo 


declared by its Government in such a 
w'ay as to servo the interest of its 
people. A country which may not bi! 
favourable for the growth of any parti 
cular industry, ought to maintain a 
system of open door* policy with 
regard to the product of that 
particular industry, but where 
there arc facilities for its growth 
and development, it ought to he helped 

a judicious regulation of tariff and 
excise Heavy customs duty withoiii. 
any safeguard against the rush of 
foreign capitalists within the country 
itself is as has been the case with the 
Industry, a suicidal policy. 

The gravity of the situation was 
fully realised by the Indian Matcli 
Manufacturers* Association who, in the 
year 1924, submitted an application 
to the (iovernment of India, requesliii** 
that ill order tfi ensure the very c.vis- 
tenee of the Indian section of the 
manufacturers of matches in this coin)' 
try, ail excise duty might by imposed 
on the products of factories financed 
wholly or 2 Jartly by the foreign capi- 
talist. liater in December a deputa- 
tion of the Association waited upon t he 
Ilou*b1e finance and Gornmerco Meni- 
ber/i with the Government of India and 
ouqiliasised the urgency of tlio pi’O' 
posed legislation. 

But replying to a question in the 

liegislative Assembly in February 
the ilou'hle Ooiiimeroe Member vi-id 
that the Governineni of India did not 
propose to levy any excise duty iu i 
way suggested by the Assooiatiou. 
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Another proposal niado by tlio Asso- 
ciation later on has too been met by a 
refusal from the Government of India. 
Tlie rates of duty cm matches, splints 
and veneers are included in tlio 
schedule of revenue duties, and may be 
reduced at any moment. Indian cap!- 
ial is ordinarily shy and unless the 
duty is formally recognised as a protec- 
tive one, capitalists will not. i'eel the 
confidence they need in Ibe success ol‘ 
the industry, to encourage liiem to 
invest their capital in it-. 

There are other advantages protec- 
tion gives to an industry ; for instance, 
it may be easier for it to obtain coii- 
(lk;sions as regards Irieglit for the 
carriage of raw materials and linisiied 
matches from the Indian Railways 
and Steainsliip Companies, it being 
otherwise dilUculi to convince them o\‘ 
the necessity of and to obtain, from 
iliem such concessions. 

But the pro])Osal has not found 
favour with the Government of India 
who do not consider t he question of tlie 
protection of Match Industry ti> be 
urgent enough to w^arrant. its reference 
t.() the Indian Tariff Board. It is only 
the other day that a Report t>f the 
Tariff Board on the claims to protec- 
tion of Magnesium Chloride Industry 
was published in the Press disclosing 
the fact that the Industry was not one 
ot national importance and that the 
total amount invested in it was only a 
lakh and a half \ The investment in 
Match industry in Calcutta alone 


amounts to about 20 lakhs and if. next 
to the textile industry, there is any 
other industry which touches the 
interests of the Indians most, in view 
of its suitability for expansion both on 
factory as also on cottage scales, it is 
the Match manufacturing industry. 
And yet the Association has been 
refused the right of having its claims 
with regard to the Industry examined 
by the Board ; 

Tbe ji;otive underlying the propo- 
sals of the Association is clear and 
simple and it ought to appeal to any 
Government vvliieh have the interest of 
the Cf, untry they govern at heart. Under 
similar circumstances the proposals 
would have been accepted by any 
national Govern meut merely from the 
instinct of f-proservation, —a nation, 
however generous, eajuiot bleed to 
iniiise blood into the veins of other 
nations. No country, except India 
would have allowed itself to be taxed, 
aiid taxed oxorbiaiitly, not for the 
benefit of its people, or for the benefit 
of iliu Gov'eninieut to J)o applied for 
some national cause, but to he earned 
by a group of foreign capitalists at the 
sacrilice of its industry and the inter- 
ests of its people. Tlicse wrongs cannot 
he ignored with equanimity by any 
C(»iiniry governed by. its own people. 
It seems that the Guverumeut of India 
have been misinformed with regard to 
the importance of the industry or else 
they cannot, consistently with their 
action in referring the question of the 
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jirotectioji the Printing ink and sUnd t!iu test of public examination 
Magncbiuin of Obloride indubt.rios to by its referoucu to the Tariff Board, 

the Tariff Board, refuse the sime treat- let them reduce tiie rates of duty on 

nient to the Match Manufacturing inatches, s))Unt8 and veneers, to the 

industry whicli is much more inipor- pre war h*vel and lighten the burden 

tant from every point ol view and of taxation, now shouldered by the 

which satisties all llie necessary Indian consumer. 'Fhe industry has 

conditions required and deserves already ceased to be a source of such 

protection in accordance with the pro lit to tlie Indian manufacturer as 

Government resolution on the subject. it was before and in the near fut ure 
If, however, for reasons known only it will completely pass on to foreign 

to the Government of India, tliey are capitalists unless the proposals made by 

unwilling to allow the industry to the Association are given effect to. 




Master pieces of Master-f\rtists 



Thu uroation ol' Suu M«ou aiut tho PUnutt.. 

By — 


- j 

iiLJL 
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Pru])iict Kzakiul 


H\ — Micli:i-I Aiigt‘li 






David, 


By — Miehjr-l Angelo. 
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By— Titian. 
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Madonna 


Bv— Titiaiit 
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Salonio with the head of St, John. 


By— Titian. 
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Christ and Magdeleno 


By — Titian. 
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Kntunibineut 


Bv— Titiiui, 
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TJio druainb 


IJy— AII)«rt Monro. 
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Thu Head of a Warrior. 

By — Li>nn.irdii IV Vinci. 



The Huguoknots, 


Hy-^Sir John Milay< 
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The Blue Boy. 


By— <}ain8borough. 
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The Ago of Innocence. 

])y — Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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Two FriendB. 


By — ym Dyke. 
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Vau Dyko. — Portrait. 



The Hero 



To conic out or not— that is the question. 
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In tin- Draim Linul. 






By S. M. GUMPI B. Sc. (Cali.) 


CHAPTER XVHI. 

The Plot. 


“Hello, Tiucile i” 

“Well 1 Mr. Dogal i You’re quite 
a stranger \ How are you, anyway ?" 

“Fine and dandy, thank you j 
How’s the girl ?” 

‘‘Oh, I’m just doing flne. We’ve 
been missing you lots— glad to see you 
back.” 

“How is everything around the 
studio now-a^ys ? I haven’t beat 
here for quite a while.” 

“Well, things aren’t so good. I 
hoard you’d linished your picture long 
ago. What have you been dmug 
rinco ?” 

“Well, for one thing, I’ve been 
attending to the business side of it. 
Also, I’ve boon making preparations 
for my next production.” 

“Qood ( Glad to hear it. Say, 
give me a part in that next {octure. 
Won’t you 

“You bet 1 will | It’s g<nng to be 
a Mg thing and I’m going to need lots 

good people.” 

4 


At this point in tbe oonwersation, 
which took place at the entunoe of a 
motion picture studio, Lovejoy appear' 
ed. 

“Hello, Degal ! What are you 
doing here f Did I tell you, you oxiJd 
come back t” he asked jocularly. 

“Oh, I just sauntered around to see 
all tlie folks,” smiled DegaL 

‘‘Sold your picture yet ?” 

“Not yet, but I’m not worrying 
about that. It will be sold and for a 
good price, too.” 

“What’s your company doing now ?” 

“Tjaid off for awhile— until I start 
the next picture.” 

“By the way, I saw your leading 
woman last night.” 

‘‘Yes ? Did you go out with her ?” 

“oh no<— although I wouUhs’t mind 
taking her out, if 1 ooald get the 
chance.” 

“Then where did you meet her ?” 

"You couldn’t guess i She’s lead- 
ing lady in a cafe just at present.” 
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“Doing cabnrot btuff, is she ?” 

‘‘Worse than that," 

‘‘Then what the Hell is she doing ?” 

“Make a guess.” 

“Not washing dishes ?” 

“Nothing doing i She’s a saleslady, 
if you please— selling dgars.” 

“That's not so bad.” 

“Say, Dogal, she’s a pretty little 
trick. Why don’t you take care of 
her r 

“Oh, you know 1 couldn’t do that. 
1 have to look out for uiy self-respect.'’ 

"Oh, you do 

“You heard mo say it, didn't you f 

“Well — 

“Where is she working r’’ 

‘‘In the Boston fjouviti. Why so 
anxioiu to knou 'i'” 

“Because 1 want lo send her back 
homo.” 

“Best thing for lier— "if you can do 
it.” 

“Well, I don’t know. She’s rather 
importinont.* 

“Well, it’s aboui time fur me to 
make up — see you again |” 

Lovejoy went away, leaving Legal 
to his ouu reflections. 

“Now’s the time for me to get liuld 
of her.” thought Legal. “If 1 lose 
this chance ^ may bo hard to find 
another opportunity. If I arrange 
this right she can’t escape me this 
time. I’m going to do it right, too, 
but— now how am I going lo act? 
She won’t even talk with me— but 


that’s my own damned fault. I mis- 
judged her and acted too hastily, i 
ougtnt to liave been so plain with 
her — that’s the worst thing a fellow 
can do when he’s after a girl. If slm 
were a girl like the kind I’m used to 
it would be all right — hut not with 
hor I I thought she has worked in 
the movies enough to liavo become 
contaminated by the poison of tliiis 
sort of life. l''or awliile she acted tliat 
way and that's wliy T was such a fool 
as to lose my self-control, is Mr. 
Legal, who has always had such luck 
with women, to be fooled by such a 
little gump ? Nothing doing | 8l)u 
will ho my slave yet [ Once I’vo 
broken her in slie can’t go back to her 
family — she’ll ho ashamed to go. Now 
to tlnd Ihu moans [ i'ho hold is open 
Tliuru conld ho no hotter pruitaratinn 
than this. She broke and is working' 
in cafe. What more could T want T 
All I iiuud is a g<MKl jurtner. AVIiuru 
will I find onu ? i can’t think of any 
one on whom I could dcpuiid and who 
would bo sbruwed enough to help 
handle the job. Tbero’s good money 
in it for somebody and there’ll be good 
money in it for Elsie, too — and tlioro’ll 
be still hotter money in it for yours 
truly.” 

While thus absorbed in reverie he 
suddenly hoard a man’s voice oalheg 
his name. Ho woke from his dreams 
and saw Merino coming toward him. 

“My Gad I You, Merino ? Vlfbow 
do you come from, old pal f’ 
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'*Ju8t got here from the South 



“You're just the man I’re lieon 
looking for” 

“What's up your sloove now 

•‘Something pretty good.” 

“Oome across i Shoot [ I’m in 
need of ‘somothing pretty good’ right 
now.” 

“Hold on ! This isn’t the ])lacu to 
‘shoot’.” What havo you hoen doing ?” 

“Oh. T promoted a girl show— went 
out with Oarvar and McOlistor carni- 
val people, ]>layod a few bloomers, went 
hroki! and heat it for TjOs.” 

“T see, A long story in a few words. 
How many girls did ,vou have 

“Six.” 

“Where are they now ?” 

“T left ’em in the South in a g' od, 
lively mining town — plenty saloons 
and dance halls. They’re making the 
dough, all right. 

“Hurray for the girlies j” Ho bent 
a little closer to Merino. “Como 
tvith me,” ho whisperud. Let’s take a 
little hike to the orange orchard where 
we can talk things over.” 

Walking down to the orchard thay 
selected a secluded spot under an 
orange tree and sat down. After look- 
ing around carefully to make sure they 
were not ohserved, they began to talk. 

“Merino, I have a nice little game 
np my sloeTo and there’s good money 
“ it if we can do it successfully.” 

‘■You know I’m with yon. Go 
ahead i” 


‘‘We’ll have to be Hellishly cau- 
tious. There’s a little couutry girl who 
is flat broke.” 

“Then it’s easy.” 

“Not so fast I It isn’t easy as you 
might imagine. She is now working 
in the Boston TiOuvre. Shu’s imperti- 
nent as the Devil and wouldn’t give in 
hut she’s very ambitious. On account 
of my folly I made it harder. She 
won’t even talk to mu. Wo must fix 
a way to gut her. Once we got her 
she’s ours for keeps for she hasn’t a 
soul to protect her. She’s quite a 
stranger in this town — comes from the 
north. Tf she is missed form this burg 
nobody will bother to look her up.” 

“Sounds pretty good would there 
ho likely to he any newspaper agita- 
tion ■?” 

“Not a hit t The question is, how 
are we going to got her ?” 

“What is she doing at the Boston 
Louvre ?” 

"She has charge of the cigar stand.” 

“Have you thought of any plan to 
got her ?” 

“Not yet” 

“Thun let’s think and think quick ] 
This is a good time to get money out 
of a little girl like that.” 

“I know, but how are we going to 
get her ?” 

“Why can’t we take her to a cafe, 
get her drunk and then take her wher^ 
ever we want her ?” 

“I don’t believe she'll go to a cafe 
with an unknown person and I’m sure 
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die wonH gp with me. She’s getting 
wiM 3 ~~the Tizea “Where did you 
meet her 

“In the studio. She’s crasy to he 
an actress.’’ 

“Then why doesn’t she work in the 
pietures P” 

“Because she isn’t game enough to 
secure a job in the regular way.” 

“Then she wouldn’t bo game 
enough for our work.” 

“Don’t worry any on that Score, 
your Honor i She is young and beauti- 
ful, I told you. Once wo get her 
started she’ll be O.K.” 

“You think so f’ 

“Sure Mike i I want to get her 
started here. Then we can take her to 
Ohicago or New York where she can 
work among the big bugs.” 

“Nothing doing i Slie might turn 
out like the damned Miranda.” 

“But this time we’ll be careful. 
You treated Miranda too well and yon 
never tried to make her your own 
mistress, If you haven’t lived with a 
girl it’s hard to keep her under 
control.” 

“Maybe so, but I was afraid to 
attempt that for fear she’d back out, 
although of course 1 was tempted to 
try it for she was a beauty | Don’t you 
think it’s easier to work axnong the 
poor than the rich f The rich are Uk> 
wise and strong ; they can do wliatever 
they want and you can’t touch ’em. 
‘Money is power.’ The poor don’t dare 


to yell because nobody ever hears 
’em.” 

“You’re riglit— but the poor have 
n’t any money. You have to soak so 
many of them to get rich. But a rich 
guy never lientates to spend all kinds 
of dough if you get him just right, if 
we are careful and know how to handle 
this game, it’ll be easy enough.” 

“By Crash, I believe you’re right. [ 
1 ought to have made Miranda my 
mistress before sending her to catch 
that rich guy. Then she couldn’t liave 
played that dirty trick on us (” 

“You bet not | Now, let’s get our 
heads together on this things f’ 

“Couldn’t we get her in some dark 
place on the street, catch her and gs;; 
her, put her in a car and vamoose ? 
We could keep her choloroformed un- 
til we reached our destination.” 

“Too dangerous, laddie, too danger' 
ous. Besides, 1 doubt if wo could gut 
her to such a place.” 

■‘Ilow about some sort of dope? 
We could use that easy enough.” 

“Yos, hut how are wo going to get 
her ?” 

“I don’t know. What can v.'c do. 
what can wo do i” 

“Wait 1 I have an idea, but 'Vo’H 
have to bo damned careful. 

As I told you, she's bugs about the 
picture game. Now, If yon could i®' 
personato some well known diroctor^^ 

“Great j That’s easy | 1*11 do it ! 

“It isn’t so easy as you think. Shes 
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wise, I tell you. She’s wise, 1 tell you. 
She won’t go with anybody and every- 
body. She must be satisfied that you 
an a real director, somebody she has 
heard of but who she liasn’t had the 
‘good fortune’ of meeting. Get me f” 

“It’s easy, 1 tell you i Have soino 
cards printed with the name of some 
well known dinotor. i’ll take the 
cards and go to dine at the fiouvn. 
Suddenly I’ll notice her, tell her she is 
the type I’ve been looking for, ask 
her about her picture experiences and 
pnsont my card.” 

“ll’ine, fine, lino 1 I will toll you 
what we can do i You know that 
director. Wing is coming here from 
the oast lo shoot a picture. It’s boon 
advertised in the papers and be, has 
rontod tho old Majestic studio. The 
girl hasn’t soon Wing of course. You 
can be Wing, flow dues that strike 

•alt 

you t 

“If bits mo where 1 live | And 
then 

“Then we can lake her to Mexicali. 
Tho rest will lie easy l” 


“Old boy, you’re a genius i Let’s 
get busy f’ 

“All fine I One, two, three— go i 
First let’s have the cards printed and 
make everything . ready. We’ll hire a 
machine and I’ll lend you my best suit. 
1 can’t go with you in the same 
machine. I’ll take the stage or the 
train 

•Tine j I et’s go f’ 

As they started to depart their eyes 
full on a woman lying under a tree, 
apparently asleep. She was of about 
middle age and her wan face showed 
the marks of dissipation. 

“My God ! 1 thought we were 

alone f’ whispered Dcggl. 

“She may have heard everything f’ 
said Merino, fearfully. 

'Damnation | Go and see what 
she’s doing there — tho hussy |’’ 

“1 think she’s sleeping.” 

“I think so, too, but go and see 

Merino crept nearer to the woman, 
satisfiied himself and his comrade that 
she was sound asleep and the two men 
dejArted on their devilish iiussion. 


OllAPTER XIX. 

Thu Aluronient. 

In front of the Boston Tjouvro two were Degal and our old acquaintance, 
men stood looking anxiously up and Merino. 

down the street, evidently waiting tho ‘‘What’s tho matter with that guy, 
Mrival of a third party. Tho men why deson’t he show up ?” said Degal. 
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“I don’t know. He surely wouldn’t 
back out? Ho needs money too bad.” 

‘‘What lime did you toll him to bo 

hero ?” ,, 

“I told him to come about 7-30. 

“Well, it’s a quarter to eight.” 

“Tjot’s wait a few minutes more. 

I think he’ll show u]* all right. If ho 
dosen’t, well we wiU iuve to arrange 
with some one else. I really didnt 
want him to take part in this game, 
anyway. He’s a dirty Italian and he 
might squeal.” 

“Don’t worry about that. He 
doson’t know why we wanted him to 
do it, and he never will know.” 

‘‘You can never toll.” 

“Yes, I can toll, too 1 There’ll bo 
no fuss about this at all for the simple 
reason that there’s nobody to make a 
fuss about it.” 

“She may have friends and relatives 
in town.’ 

“But she hasn’t, I tell you j 1 
knowwliat I’tii doing or I wouldn’t 
have gone into this game. ’ 

“Are you sure ?” 

“Sure as daylight i She won’t ho 
messed.” 

At this iuncturo another jiarty 
nriived on the scone. 

“Hello, folks I Already waiting 
for me ?” 

“You are late, Tony,” said Uogal. 

“I know I’m late but I couldn’t 
help it. I was detained by a pal of 
mine. Sliall we do that stunt 
now ? 


“You bet we shall i said Merino. 

“Well, said Dega, “You two do 
your work and I’ll attend to my part 
of it. I’ll leave you now. Do the 
thing right, now for God’s sake i Don’t 

got balled up l” 

“Botcher life f said Tony. 

“Wait ! Can’t you wait awhile and 
sue how it turns out ?* asked Merino. 

“No. T can not. i We’ll need money 
for this fun(Dogal winked at Merino) 
so I’ll go after it. I’ll try to borrow a 
few bucks from Oleo. She’ll ccmo 
across. She knows I’ll give it hack to 
her when I sell the picture. I 11 get 
a few plunks from the wife and if that 
isn’t enough 1 can pawn my* watch and 

ri«U*” . .. 

“All light— then yt)u’d bettor skip. 

Dogal departed, again having w,ir- 
nod them to be careful. 

“Now Tonio, do you understand 
what you have to do ?” 

“I think so, hut o.Kplain it to mo 
again. I don’t want to tail. 

“All right, here’s the plan. I 
into the cafe and take my seat at a 
table facing the entrance. 1 can see 
you when you come. I order some- 
thing and start to eat. You know 
about how long that’ll take. 

“About twenty minutes ?” 

“Just about. You wait here about 
that long and then enter the <*1“ 
slowly. As soon as I see you coining 
I go to tlio cigar stand for a cigar. 
sure to give me time to get there alioai 

of you.” 
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“I’ll walk Blow : I’ll give you good 
time.” 

''Ab soon ae 1 get there and order 
a (dgar you get there, too. When the 
cigar girl goee to hand me the dgar, 
you get surprised to see mu there and 
say, "Why Director Wing. When did 
you arrive in town !'* and so on a^d 
so forth — you know the stuff. Sliake 
hands with mu and ask lots o’ questions 
about the picture I’m going to take. 
You’ve worked long enough in jiicturus 
to know what to ask.” 

‘‘Yes, that’s easy i” 

“Use your head a little and do this 
right or the whole tiling will 
kurflunk,” 

“Don’t you bother about that ! I’ll 
do it like a shark {” 

“All right — runieiiibur everything. 
So lung then. Re sure you wait long 
enough before strolling in." 

Merino entered t he cafe and selec- 
ted a table facing the entrance, lie 
glanced at the cigar stand, sitw Elsie 
there and smiled to himself. A waiter 
came to his table and he ordered soino- 
thiug to eat. After about twenty 
minutuB Tony entered. Merino saw 
him, imiuediatoly left the table for the 
cigar stand and ordered a cigar. Tony 
approached and waited ti« buy some 
tobacco. Elsie started to open the 
tigar case tor Merino to choose a cigar 
when Tony, looking at Merino in groat 
surprise, suddenly burst forth with, 
‘Well, Director Wing [ liow do you 
I When did you get hero ?” 


“Why, hello, John j How are you t 
i got here about a week ago. Glad to 
see you again, old chap i” 

‘’Thank you i I’ve been reading in 
the papers all about your company.” 

“Oh yes, they’re advertising us 
qiute a bit ” 

*1 thought of going to sue you at 
the studio, but I wasn’t sure you were 
hero yet.” 

“No V It was in the papers.” 

“I suppose you’re working for 
yourself ?” 

“Oh no ! It is advertised that way 
and it is known as my company, but 
the Art Craft people are financing it,” 

‘‘Are they Well, that’s news to 
mo.” 

“Yes, and they’ve given me liberty 
to spend a considerable sum of money 
on tho picture. They want to make it 
as perfect as possible,” 

‘Well. Mr. Wing, they haven’t 
given the power to an unworthy man, 
if you’ll permit mo to say so. They 
are business men, they know' what 
they’re doing.’’ 

“I suppose so.” drawled Wing, 
smiling. 

”What kind of pictures are you 
going to shoot ?” 

“It’ll he a western drama.” 

“A big feature, I presume.’’ 

•‘I believe you’ve brought your 
cast with you from the oast ?” 

“Ob, yes 1 brought only the loads. 
The rest I’m taking in here. 
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“Is there a ohanoo for we, Mr. 
Wing 

•Tin sorry, John, but I doubt it I 

can use you. You see, I’m only 
taking types.” 

“Couldn’t Hhj a ‘typo? 

«I don’t bolioTo so. It’s mostly cow- 
boy stuff aud, besides, you look too 

good for that mob work.” 

‘‘Have you started to shoot yet ? 

“No, not yet, but I’m going to in 
a day or so.” 

“How can they get the sots ready 

y“*- ' *"“’t 

We,. tojH “'"t, 

“Then what arc you going to shoot ? 

Some tests ?” _ 

“Oh no— I have plenty ot location 

work some good stuff, too. l^u gomg 
to the Mexican border to shoot several 
of the scenes. It may take a week. 
Part of my people have already gone 

and are looking up locations. Part ol 

them go to-morrow morning. I expect 

to go to-morrow myself.’ 

“Have you lined up your people 

already ?” 

-Yes, pretty nearly— excepting tor 
a few spemal types for which I’m look- 
ing high and low.” 

•‘You’ll find them easy enough. 

“I thought *>, too, but I haven’t 
been able to procure thojn yet. My 
assistant is looking all over the studios. 
I won’t shoot the picture until I find 
typeB.” 

“That’s the idea, Mr. Wing. 


“Well, I’m gmng to stick to it f* 

“Your company may not stand for 

it.” 

“They’ll have to i. My contract is 
made that way aud they can’t tell me 
a thing.” 

“That’s tlie way to do i If every 
director could d > tliai way wo would 
liavo some great pictures.’ 

“Oh, hello I 1 forgot all about the 
cigars i” exclaimed Director Wing’s 
impersonator. “Beg pardon for 
liaving kept you waiting so long, 
young lady.” He turned towanl 
Elsie, chose a dgar from the case and 
paid for it. 

“That’s all right i Tliank you, sir.” 
said Elsie, her eyes opening wide as 
she looked at “Wing” who seemed not 
to noUco her keen scrutiny. 

“Como on, John, lot’s have a little 

drink.” 

“Tlio two men wont to a table and 
ordered wine. 

‘‘Merino, 1 want to go now— pay 
mo i” said Tony. 

"All right. How much you want? 

‘1 told you I’d do it for five bones.” 

“That’s a little too much. I’H 
you two.” 

“You come across with tliat five ! 

"Don’t act like tliat, Tony ! I 
won’t get away with your money. • 
give you tho rest lator-how about 

that ?" 

“Nothing doing i Pay 
you promised, and pay me now 1 
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What’s the matter with you P 
Don’t you believe me ?” 

“Gome across with tbat money, I 
say, and come across quick i If you 
don’t I’ll make a scene i” 

“Hush, don’t act like a fool. Tonic ! 
In tlie first place, you don’t dare make 
a holler. Haven’t you known me long 
enough ?” 

■‘Sure I Botcher life I’ve known 
you long enough— that’s why I don’t 
trust you. Now are you satisfied ?” 

“You misjudge me, Tonio i 1 
thought you were a good fellow.” 

“Give me the money — no more 
talking i.” 

“Now, Tonie— ” 

“Give me the money, I say ] 

“Oh, well— take your dirty dollars 
and 

Merino paid him the money and 
Tonio loft the cafe somewhat hurried- 
ly- 

Naturally, Elsie had overheard 
the conversation tbat bad taken place 
between the two men at the cigar 
btand. “So that’s Director Wing t” 
she thought. “And he is going to 
shoot a big picture ! I remember 
bonding some thing aliout it. But he's 
only looking for types. Wonder if I'd 
have the ghost of a show. If I 
i happened to he the type I’d have a job 
worth while.” 

As she stood thinking of the possi- 
bility of getting a place in the new 
^picture. Merino approached the dgar 
s*tand witti the pretence of buying 


another dgar before leaving the cafe. 
Suddenly he glanced at Elsie, pretend- 
ing that this was the first time he had 
caught a good view of her lace. For 
several seconds he regarded her scruti- 
nizingly and then spoke. 

“Young lady,” he said, “you are a 
splendid type fur a big picture I am 
shooting now.” 

Elsie blushed a little, became con- 
fused and did not know what to say. 

“Have you had any experience in 
pictures f” continued Merino, keeping 
his eyes fastened on her. 

“Yes, dr, I have worked in several 
pictures.” 

“Only in the mob scenes — in the 
back ground, I suppose ?” 

‘‘Not always dr ; I have boon used 
in the foreground many times.” 

“Then you are camera-wise ?” 

“If you chose to put it so, yes sir,” 
she smiled. 

“From what you say I can see that 
you have had condderablo experimioe,*’ 
he went on. “Experience is the one 
thing absolutely necessary. I think 
I could use you. Would you leave 
your present podtiou for picture work ? 
I’ll pay you a good salary and will use 
you all througli the picture. I’m going 
to shoot a ton reel feature. It will be 
a three or foiir months Job. What do 
you say ?” 

“I’ll be very glud to take it, sir i ” 

“Part of my company has already 
gone to location on the border,” conti- 
nued Merino, pompously, “and part of 
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them are gmng to>morroMr morning. 
1 expect to drive down there sometimeB 
to-morrow. Gould you leave here to- 
morrow sometime 

“I oould be ready any time, 
rir.” 

“Thou it’s a bargain. TiOt me have 
your addruss and lelephonu number. 
Of course my assistant might have 
selected some one elso for the part, but 


I’ll let you know to-morrow sometime, 
— say about ten o’clock in the momiug. 
How will that suit you f’ 

‘‘That suits me very well, idr.” 
“Here’s my card. I’ll probably 
call for you to-morrow morning.’’ 
“Thank you, sir f* 

Merino left the cafe and, upcm 
reaching homo ho telephoned Dogjii 
about his triumph. 


{To he ewitimed) 



Nanda, the Pariah Saint 


I 


During Gandhiji’s snjniirii in South India, 
l.-ist xMarch, I heard the atory of Nnndn, the 
Parl'ih Saint, from several lips. We had been 
in South India twice before this, but had 
never heard of Nanda. The good fortune this 
time was entirely duo to the fact that the tour 
was preeminently an anti-iintouchability tour. 
‘Nanda, a pariah, was canonised centuries ago 
by Brahmins themselves’ said a friend who 
t-nid me the story, *niid to-day’s Brahmins are 
proving false to their ancestors I thought 1 
had bettor get together the facts about this 
remarkable saint. I hit upon an interesting 
story of the saint in Mr. Madhaviah’s ‘Nandn,’ 
and I summarise it here for readers of “Young 
Indui.” 

It is difficult to ascertain the precise date 
Nanda’s birth, as in ease of many of our 
saints, hut it is fairly certain that ho was 
horn about six hundred years ago of “i>nrinh” 
poreuts in Adh:innr, a village in the Tanjorc 
istricU The word ‘pariah* which eversince the 
^ate Mr,^ ^^^bale used the telling phrase 
pnriahsinthe Empire/ has passed into the 
is derived from Tamil 

meT*'' ij ” ^pariah” meaning a drum- 
He naturally thus takes charge of the 


dead cattle ; )<Miks to thoir disposal, treats 
and tans the hides and sells them. Ho is also 
an agricultural labourer. I need not dilate on 
the pariah’s miserable lot, his wretched huts, 
his squalid surroundings, and the life of filth 
and mire which has been forced •;m him. The 
life, the superior class of Hindus has compelled 
him to lead, has brought, other evils also. 
Ho has to stay far away from human haunts, 
he eats on carrion or beef, drinks foul water 
and inferior toddy or liquor whenever he can 
get it to forget the wretchedness of his lot. 

Boy Nanda was like any other of his cbiss 
in all respects but one. God had blessed him 
with a fair measure of pity for lower .'inimals 
and the bleating of a Iamb or t ho screeching of 
a fowl un*ler the knife would send a shudder 
through his body and fill his eyes with tears 
Ho was of Cfoirso used to animal food, but not 
to si^eing iinimals actually slaughtered. One 
day ho hajipenod to eat stale beef, and got 
very ill. His mother was very much upset, she 
thought that the Gods were angry, and as was 
the onst<»m among them whenever any one in 
the family was ill, she vowed to propitiate the 
demon Katteri by sacrificing a goat in him. 
Nanda got better in the usual course, and the 
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goat bad now to be sacrificed. There was no 
money to buy one with, but there was a lovely 
little goat in the house itself, which was the 
delight of Nanda’s heart, and which loved 
Nanda so much that it would refuse fodder 
when Nanda was ill, The choice was therefore 
before them to displease the Gods or to dis- 
please Nando, and they preferred the lesser 
evil. Whilst Nanda was yet in bed one day 
they went and sacrificed Nanda's goat, of 
which Nanda saw the carcass when he awoke 
This WHS Nanda’s first shock in life. He wept 
bitter tears and remained nnconsolate for days. 
The iron had gone into his soul and he began 
to examine himself, and his surroundings. 
“Mother, what do the Brahmins do, in case 
their boys get ill ? Do they also sacrifice goats 


like we do ? was the question ho put to his 
mother one day. 'Nothing of the short, my 
boy,’ she said, 'they pray to their Gods nnd 
break cocoomits before them and offer sweets.' 
'Why should wo then kill innocent goats? 
asked Nanda. *Their Gods are not like ours, 
'they are benign and not fierce like ours. Ours 
arc revengeful and would be satisfied hy 
nothing but flesh and blood.’ *Biit, then, why 
should we not pray too, like the Brahmins \ 
asked the ins;itiabie boy. ‘How silly’ said the 
mother starting at the every idea, 'how silly j 
How can wo pariahs pray to Brahmins’ Qod.s ? 
Are we like Brahmins ? We eat meat 
and beef we drink liquor, we arc so 
filthy. How can wo worship Brahmins’ 
Gods V 


Nanda was silenced that day, but the truth 
within him was not silenced. He vowed that 
henceforth he would not tell bis father or 
mother if ever he fell ill. No goats would be 
killed for his sake, and he w'ould ])ray U) the 
benign Gods to cure him. But how 'were his 
prayers to reach them, when he wjis 
not like the Brahmin hoys ? 'No meat or 
liquor for me, therefore, hence forth he said to 
himself. He had heard of the law of “Karma” 
being cited by his mother so often. What whs 
that law ? Were his “Karmns” so - ho-rrible 
that he should have to be born a hundred 
times before he was fit enough to pray to the 
benign Gods ? But if he like the Brahmins 
did not touch meat or liquor, and allow no 
goats to be killed for him, would it not be 
enough ? Or did the Brahmins belong to a 


superior species ? liut ho had eyes and oars 
nnd every other limb like the Brahmin boys. 
Were their blood and bones different ? 

One evening w'hilst Nanda was gnizing 
cattle in a field near ii threshing floor, some 


boys, among whom there was his Brahmin 
master’s son, were playing “KiMi 
Suddenly the “Kitti” came whistling through 
the air and dropped on the field. Fain would 
Nanda pick it up and give it to his 


master, but how dare he do it ? The young 
master came running, picked it up and .is h® 
wiis running back hod a fall over a stone 
began to blood profusely. He sprained 
ankle also and cried out for help. Nanda r/m J 
the sjKit at once, was touch by the o 
blood, but stood at a distance. The Hw 
master could not even bear his going ^ ® 
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cour him, called him names, and flung a stone 
sharply at him. It struck Nanda on the 
temple, he fainted and fell down bleeding. 
The other boys were there to help the Brahmin 
boy, but Nanda got only jeers. As soon as 
Nanda recovered himself he got up and walked 


back homo, lost in deep thought : So his 
blood Wiis like Brahman blood and equally 
like any other blood ? But why was the Brah- 
min boy so ungrateful and callous ? And if 
Gods heard the prayers of such boys would 
they not hoar his ? 


[II 


The opportunity was coming. Nanda was 
now a fairly grown up boy and ho lost no time 
in sharing his thoughts and troubles with boys 
of his age. He h.ad thus a small band of boys 
who wore fully with him in his views, if not 
always with him in his plans. Once some 
^Miriahs from a neighbouring village came with 
cholera on, and infected the whole villiage of 
Adhaniir. Nanda's father was first attnicked, 
and died within an hour. Some of Nandn’s own 
band also were carried off and the elders of 
the phice who were very angry with Nanda 
because of his reforming zeal now o|)enIy de- 
clared that the epidemic wiis nothing but a 
visitation from the Gods Nanda had offendwl. 
They threatened him with :ili kinds of punish 
inents. In course of time ho too w;is in the 
grip of cholera and elders were glad that tlnur 
forebodings wore coming true. Nanda’s mother«s 
fortitude was shaken and she urged Nanda to 
liermit her now to sacrifice a goat. His 
friends also followed suit. But he was ,ada- 
mont. Why should he take away a life to 
have his life ? — “The moment has come when 
our faith is going to bo tested, he said, t«^ 
his friends. ‘*We have often gazed at the 
’gepuram” to yonder Tiruppungur and longed 
to see the great Shiva. Ho is putting us to 
tost. I shall only pray to him and ask you 
al^) to do likewise.” But we are only pariahs, 
^ ®y argued, and he is the God of the Brah- 


mins.” To which Nanda could now say, ‘But 
Brahmin .and Pariah are one in the eyes of 
Shiva. Let me pray to him and you also pray 
for me.* They obeyed and prayed as best as 
they could. In .another corner of the village 
were the elders met in solemn conclave and 
cursing Nanda and even wishing for his de.'ith. 
Nand.'i’s i)oor mother fell an easy victim to 
their evil c»>unsels and said, *I agree my son 
has erred and we are reaping the fruit of 
his folly. We are ton poor tr» buy a goat, but 
T have n “thali” which T eau spare. Get a 
goat with it and sacrifice it to Katterh.’ 

N.anda’s prayers h.ail been heard. Ho had 
imt slept in the night, but had been praying 
and at the end h;ui something like a vision. 
(»ixl Shiva of Tiruppiiiigiir had api>\ared before 
him and blessed him. He woke up absolutely 
cured and when he t-old his friends what had 
hap|)ened, there hurst forth a shout of victory 
t<t Mahiideva. 

Nanda’s mother in her turn sacrifiod a 
goat, and also sung praises to Shiva. Nanda 
ni»w thought of a pilgrimage to Triuppungur 
ti> offer his thanks to the God who had s«aved 
him. He had cnongh presents to carry with 
him as his band had also now fully cast in 
their lot with him. They took big pieces of 
leather and also “gorochtina’', ;i iierfiime used 
by the worshippers and nbtaine<l from certain 
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parts of carctisses* To these they .'idded a few 
cocoamits and banamvt. They had their baths 
and smeared their bocHes with sjwsred Jishes 
and marcheci forth to Tiruppiingnr. On ri\a- 
ching the temple they wrnb round it thrice 
and sent word to the priests, who sent their 
servants to receive the presents. The presents 
delivered, they stoml in front «)f the temytle 
gates to get a glimpse of the image. Nanda 
could see some of the lights and the wor- 
shippers, bnt no image, as the hnge figure 
of Nandi hid the image from view. 
Nanda went from side to side, bnt to no pur- 


pose. flis grief knew no bounds. The sweet 
smell of **gorochana*’ and frank-ii-cense chok- 
ed him and ma^le him half-senseless. Oh, I am 
a fiiiriah and a sinner, and ray sins have taken 
the form of the Nandibull to hide the Gor| 
from mo, he cried and again fell in a trano ?. 
When he awoke, to the surprise of all the 
stoiie-Nandi h:ifl leaned to one side, giving a 
full view of Mahfidova. To this day the 
Nandi at Tiriippnngur is not in front of 
Mahmleva but slightly bent towards one side 
and the story goes that God did it out af pity 
for Nanda- 


IV 


It is said that Nanda and his band out of 
gratefulness dug a tank before the temple of 
Tiruppnngiir, and kept on making free gifts 
of leather jind “gorochaiia” to the Brahmin 
temple. They also made it a punt to attend 
temple festivals, even t hough it may be from a 
distance, and offer their gifts to propitiate the 
Brahmin Gods. At one nf these festivals, 
Nanda hoard f^r tlio first time a Brahmin 
“jmranik’' telling the story of Nakiraja at 
Chidambaram. Nanda drank in every ition 
of the story, one thing going straight to his 
heart : *He who sees Nataraja at (Jhidam- 
haram crosses the ocean of life, ev«oi if he bo a 
“chandala.*’ ’ These words contained nectar 
for him, and he impatiently asked the Brah 
min. Pray tell me where is Chidambanim 
‘Only about a day’s journey’ replied the Brah- 
min. ‘And does Nataraja save even “jhandalas,” 
in very truth ?” ‘Certainly’ v..is the r-assur- 
ing reply, and the Brahmin* oven gave his 
authority for it/— the “Sthala-Purana.” 

That gave Nanda the signal for another 
spiritual effort and he hastened to atort to the 


North, telling his friends that he had set hif> 
heart on seeing Nataraj and being free from 
death and birth. ‘Ilow can we take a Brahmin 
too literally ?* they must have remonstrated, 
But Nanda stuck to his resolution, until ;i 
clever frieml laid his finger on what he thought 
was Nanda’s weakest 8|)ot — his nbedieric*? to 
his master. ‘We are servants yet- ‘Wo c;inj*' 
here, bocaiisf; wt; were off duty, luP- can wo 
take a holiday “without su\ much as seeing the 
m.'ister And Nanda immediately consen- 
ted to go b?ick to Adhaiinr. All the hours of the 
flay Nanda thought nf nothing hnt Nataraja 
and fjften sjiw visions f»f that. God’s eturnjil 
fbincfj aiifl play in the ohjfHJt/S around. I’eopln 
begun to regard him ;is mad — fis he wouW 
iffton 8ti»p in the midst f»f work and stuiiJ 
gtr/iiig at the sun, an«l when iuscosted wonld 
say ‘I was lost in admiring Nataraja’s dance in 
the sun.* Nanda’s master wjis 8h«)ckod st 
these antics and he once ordered him to Iw 
brought in his presence. ‘What is this rauflness, 
Nanda ? Or are you itching for the whip’ 
asked. ‘I am itching to see Nataraja, p^^f 
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^lermit me ti) gv), 1 shall soon come back/ was 
Nanda’s reply. The master was even more 
angry at what to him was Naiida’s pre- 
sumption. ‘Have you forgotten that you arc 
a 'pariah V The wise man argued with him. 
‘I have not.* ‘But the Tiriippiingur Ood was 
once merciful to me, and I doubt not that 
even Nataraja also can bo seen by me, Nanda 
replied. 'A Brahmin like you assured me 
that even a “chnndaln** could be free from 
birth and death by seeing Nataraja.* 

The wise men of the village told Nanda’s 
master that it was all the mischief of that 
Brahmin "puranik," and asked him to permit 
him to go to Chidambaram and return wiser. 
*Bat ho must first harvest the six fields* said 
the master. At this Nanda danced with joy 
and straight went to the fields, sickle 
in hand. Before day-break he was back to 
tell the master that the harvesting was com- 
plete and that the crops were there properly 
stacked on the threshing floor. The master 


could not believe it “You must have hired 
labourers. Speak out the truth,’ said he. 
‘T worked the whole night/ said Ntuida ‘and 
none helped me, except it be the merciful God 
Nataraja.* The master proceeded to the 
threshing flof»r and Wcis surprised to see many 
days* and many men’s work done by Nanda 
singlehanded in the course of a night. That 
wjis the very threshing floor from which the 
proud master, .os a lad, had disdained, to 
look at Nanda proffering his he1]>, and had 
struck him ou his temple, the scar still bear- 
ing witnes.s the story. All that passed 
before the Brahmin master’s mind os in a flash 
and the tears of contrition washed all vanity, 
off his heart. “Oh Nanda, my Nanda, come 
and hug me. All thee years 1 did not know 
you,* he cried in a broken voice. ‘Forgive me 
and bless me.* 

Blit Nanda drew b:\ck and simply said, 
‘You are my master and I your slave. You 
need not ask for forgiveness. Pray permit me 
to go to Chidambaram.* 


V 

The permission was now given out of a 
warm and contrite heart and Nanda and his 
friends reached Chidambaram the next day. 
Nanda prostrated himself before the temple as 
he first sighted the top and went round the 
village as soon as he reached it. 

But how was the temple to he approached? 
There were 2999 “Dikshitars” guarding the 
temple. They took the gifts but scouted the 
idea of Nanda over seeing Nataraja. Nanda 
cited the authority of “Sthala-Piirana” the 
only scripture he had heard and that too (»nly 
name. ‘Bight enough’, eaid they, 'but there 
» no authority in the text, for a “pariah” 
^ enter the temple. So Nanda eat discon- 


solate the night through, before the temple 
wall, now hoping and fearing and yet for ever 
praying. 

Whether it was the result of these prayers 
or something else, the "Dikshitars” of Chidam- 
baram had the same dream th >t night. Nata- 
raja appeared before them and said “Nanda, 
the Adhanur pariah, has come to see me at my 
bidding. Though a “pariah” he is pure in 
thought, word and deed. His love for me is 
without bounds. Make him pure in body and 
bring him to see me. And they met in solemn 
conclave to interpret the dream. ‘We must 
obey Nataraja’s command straight way,* said 
one. ‘But he is a “pariah” and we have to 
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main him pure in body,’ laid another. *rhe 
eanest way to do that ie to give him a bath in 
the Homakulam,’ said a third one. Yet another 
mid, 'No, he must first be burnt to aahes and 
the ashes taken to Nataraja.' Akindheartod 
•Dikehita” was shocked at this and mid, 
“Agui" alone can Uke him pure, it is true. 
But don’t take the teat literally. Even cow’s 
/l ung, burnt ti> ashes, will do.’ But others 
had set their hearts on a drastic plan and 
wanted to punish the “iMriah’s” presumption, 
if poesiblo. ‘Nonda must purify himself by 
p p^tig through the fire,’ they insisted. These 
things reached Nanda’s ears, and he jumped 
and danced with joy and bagged of them to get 
the fire ready. Even if Nataraja bnrns mo up’ 

he said to himself, ‘he ‘will do it b^um he 

thinks it the best way to and this life of 
slavery. And so he had a bath in the Homak- 
kulam smeared his forehead with sacred ashes, 
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and with the wet cloth ronnd hie loine walked 
thrice round the blazing fire, saluted the 
temple gate, and leapt into the flames with 
prayer on hie lips and joy in hie heart. 

For some time there was deathlike silence 
all around, and then arose a peal of joyous 
cry. ‘^Hara I Hara { Mahodeva," as Nanda 
came out unscathed, his wet cloth still drip 
ping with water | 

The humiliation of the Brahmins wtis corn- 
plate. They sainted Nanda and led him to 
Nataraja*8 image. They showed him over the 
Siicred s|)ots as they went, but Nanda saw them 
not. As he saw Nataraja he gazed and gazed 
on him, until ho was one with that Benign 
Presence. 

Nanda the Pariah, is now one of the Throe 
Score and Three Shaivite saints of the Tamil 
fund, his image being worshipped like otlier 
images in most of the temples. 

*‘Young India” 




Damayunti and the fowler. 

A Sceiw from ‘•Nm.vD.vm wwti.” 
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The Lady From Benares 

By 

Prabhat Kumar Mukhcrjce, Banister^IrLaw. 


Babu Girindra Nath, the Head 
Goods Clerk of Dioapur Railway 
Station, lived in a small thatched 
cottage away in the bazaar. After 
entering upon service he led rather a 
wild bachelor life for about ten years. 
But now ho was quite another man, 
having recently taken unto him a wife. 

Mrs. Girindra was not quite a child 
as Hindoo brides generally are— he 
saw to tliat. Her name was Maloti, 
tier complexion was rathei dark, 
but there was a teudorness about her 
tliat made her sweet though she could 
lay no claims to beauty. Young as 
she was she liad te keep house for her 
husband. She had no mother-in-law, 
no sister-in-law to look after her, poor 
cliild I When her husband was away 
at work, she had no one in the house 
to talk to no one except Bhojooa’s 
mother who spoke no Bengalee. This 
paraon was there in the capadty of a 
domestic servant. She had to be paid 
a rupee extra per month because it 
was stipulated that she should stay in 
the house all day long -looking after 
her young mistress. 

It was winter afternoon — past three 

Itoproduced from "Stories of Beagalee 


o’clock. The sun had declined towards 
the western horizon. Maloti, coming 
out of her bedroom, stood in the 
verandah. Bhojoca’s mother, accord- 
ing to her custom, was lying down in 
a comer wrapped up in blankets and 
snoring away. Maloti felt a little 
amused as she saw her in this condition. 
"The amount of sleep she can get 
through” — muttered Maloti to herself 
— “is really wonderful.” 

At this moment a hoarse voice was 
hoard shouting outside— “Babu { — 
Babu i” 

Maloti ran towards the door and 
peeping through a chink, saw that it 
was a station porter loaded with 
baggage. An elderly Bengalee lady 
with widow’s weeds on, stood by his 
mde. 

Maloti ran back to the verandah 
and called out the name of Bhojooah’a 
mother, trying to wake her up. She 
did it several times, all to no purpose. 
Then at last she began to shake her 
violently crying— “.4 gay Bkojoodh 
hay mayee At last the woman did 
awake, went to the door shivering and 
let the lady in. 

Life” with the author’s kind permission. 
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A second later, the stranger stood 
in the verandah, calmly looking at 
Maloti. The girl thought slio must be 
a relation of her husband’s — but then 
no one was expected. She remained 
in a state of perplexity and could not 
decide whether to pronam* her or not. 

“Is this Girindra Baku’s house V * — 
the new comer said. 

“Yes”— replied Maloti. 

“^Vre you his wife ’i'*’ 

By a shako of her head Maloti 
iudioated tliat it was so. Then she 
mustered courage to speak- “Where 
are you comiu from, madam ?’’ 

“I am coming from Benares’’— tlie 
widow sweetly replied. ‘‘I was going 
down home but unfortunately, while 
in the train, lost my ticket. They told 
me that the next train was not duo till 
midnight. Being alone in a strange 
place, I thought 1 Itad much better 
find out some Bengalee family and beg 
them to let mu pass the time in their 
house. Would you mind 

“Oh, not at all. — You are welcome, 
madam. Pray be seated.’’ 

At Maloti’s bidding, the servant 
spread a durry in the verandah for 
hem to rat on. 

“Hero J)ai, run to the basor and buy 
some refreshments for this lady”— said 
Maloti, handing a rupee to the maid. 


“Oh, don’t trouble, thanks” — said 
the Benares lady. “I have got some 
fruits here in ray bundle. T wouldn’t 
however mind a plate of rice as I took 
the train early in the morning.” 

“Oh, certainly. How stupd of mo 
not to have thought that. Dai, light 
up the kitchen fire, quick.” 

The Dai returned the rupee to her 
mistress and went about her work. The 
two ladies sat on the dtirry, talking. 

“What is your name, dear 

“Maloti,” 

“Where is your parental home f’ 

‘'Uttarparah.” 

“Are both your parents alive ?’’ 

Maloti, in a tone of umbarrassinuut, 
replied — “My father died soon after 1 
was born. My mother also died when 
I was quite a young thing”— saying 
which Maloti got up to see how tlio 
D'li was getting on with the fire. She 
scolded her for her awkwardness and 
began to do it herself. 

A little while later. Maloti was 
cooking for her guest and the latter 
was sitting by her side, talking. 

“How long have you been mar- 
ried ?” — asked the lady from Benares. 

“In the month of Bysakh.” 

“Only that ! How long have you 
been here ?” 

“About two months, I think.” 


• Proaaalag is the Hindoo way of doing caste. It is done by kneeling down in fr^t 
raverenoe on special occasions to one’s elderly of the revered and tonohing the ground 
relations or to friends who belong to a higher the forehead. 
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“When does your husband leave for 
offioe r 

Maloti blushed at the mention 
of her husband. “At nine o’clock 
in the morning” — she replied, 


her eyes directed towards the 
floor. 

“And when does ho come home P” 
“At six sometimes as late as seven 
o’clock,’. 


II 

Girindra Nath returned home no 
sooner the lamps were lighted. Maloti 
after giving him the accustomed wel- 
come, said — “So early to-day ?’’ 

Girindra smiled and stroking his 
wife on the chin playfully, said — “I 
thought you were feeling lonely and 
so I made haste.” 

With beaming eyes Maloti said — 
“But I am not alone to-day. Guess 
who has come.” 

Girindra looked surprised. “Who 
is it ?” — ho enquired. 

“A Bengalee lady — a widow. She 
was going home from Benares by the 
afternoon passenger. But as she had 
lost her ticket, they stopped her hero.” 

“A Bengalee lady from Benares ? 
Was sho alone ? How old is she ?” 

“She was alone. Sho may bo forty 
or fifty.” 

Girindra smiled as he heard his 
wife’s conjecture. “You won't And out 
the difference between forty and fifty 
till you are forty yourself* — ho said. 

"What do you mean ?* 

• When Bongaloe woman has (ho mUfor- 
t»ne to make a Ikuz paS, her people, in order 
k) avoid scandal, often remove her from tho 
dwelling house and provide her with a 


‘Sixteen thinks forty and fifty to be 
very much tho sarao. But forty refuses 
to class itself with fifty* - saying which 
he pinchod tho cheek of her who was 
sixtoon. 

But tho playfulness of his attitude 
did not last long. "I say, there are so 
many Bengalee families about here, 
why should she have made us her 
special choice ?*— said he. 

"Do you object ?* — said Maloti, 
rather taken aback at the remark. 

“1 certainly do. Is she good-look 
ingP* 

Maloti frowned. "What does that 
matter ?* — she asked, shooting an 
angry glance at her husband. 

"it matters a good deal, indeed. An 
unprotected female, from Benares too, 
of all pUces in the world. I am only 
thinking what sor( of a widow she is.* 

Maloti understood her husband’s 
moaning. « 

"Oh. no,* — sho said with conviction 
— "sho is not what you suspect. She is 
perfectly respectable.* 

h»nso elscwhore, Bouares being soicctod in most 
ettsos. It not infrequently hap{M»ns thnt after 
somo time these unfortunate women are left to 
shift for themselves. 
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“As if you knew” — remarked Girin- 
dra saroastiGally. "When is she learing 

p»y?” 

"1 didn’t ask her.” 

The next train leaves at midnight.” 

"How can she go alone in the 
night? T’ 

GUrindra stood up saying — ^"Never 
mind that. I will see her to the sta- 
tion myself. The sooner we get rid of 
her the better* — and ho walked out of 
the room. 

Maloti sat there, looking dejected. 
Giiindra returned a little later and see- 
ing his wife in this condition, said — 
"What is the matter with you now ?” 

"It is so awkward for me. She 
hasn’t said anything about leaving to- 
night. 1 can’t turn her out, can 1 7 ” 

"Don’t you fret about that. If you 
can’t, I will.” 

Having sud this, ho walked to a 
cup-board and took out a bottle en- 
cased in a Mrire netting. Ho poured 
out some of its coloured contents in a 
tumbler and drank it off. During the 
next quarter of an hour he repeated 
this process two or throe times. 

Wonderful were the effects of the 
coloured liquid { His vexation departed 
mail speed. He became very lively 
and began talking to his wife in an 
exceedingly amiable manner. 

In the meantime, the lady from 


Benares came and stood outside the 
room. Giiindra Nath suddenly wont 
out and pronamed her reverently, say- 
ing — “It was so good of you to have 
come, madam.” 

The lady spoke not. Gtirindra 
then stood up and said in his suavest 
manner — 

"May I ask whore you live ?” 

“I am living at Benares now.” 

“Whore wore you going to ?” 

“I was gmng down home,— but un- 
fortunately I lost ray ticket — " 

Giiindra interrupted her by say- 
ing— 

“Yes, yes, I have heard all thaii. 
Fray make yourself quite at hotnu, 
madam. You could proceed by the 
same train to-morrow afternoon.” 

“It is very kind of you, my son. 
But is’nt there a train leaving at mid- 
night ?” 

‘‘Of course there is — but you don’*i 
want to kill yourself by going out in 
the raw cold night, do you ? If you 
did — wo simply wouldn’t lot you”- and 
ho burst into a melodious laughter. 

Girindra Nath wrapped himself up 
in a warm ahawl and helping himsoli’ 
to a pmi ' , went out to visit friends. 

Tt was late when he came back. 
Everybody else bad gone to bed— 
Maloti was sitting up. As socm as 
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opened the door for her husband, he 
kissed her on both chocks. His breath 
was smelling of liquor — but Maloti 
had got accustomed to it. 

“So late i” — exclaimed the wife. 

“There is good news.” 

“What’s it ?” 

“I have been transfurrod to Tari 
Ghat.” 

“Any increase in pay ?’’ 

Girindra Nath montionud the 
amount. It was a very good lift. 
Maloti’s face flushed with joy. 

They now reached the bed-room. 
Girindra said that they would have to 
leave for tlic new station in throe or 
four day’s time. 

Thu next morning, liefore leaving 
for office, ho noticed the lady from 
Benares, .\sido ho said to Ins wife — 
“Didn't the woman go hist night 'f” 

“Goodness | Didn’t yourself tell 
her to stop till to-day P She was only 
too anxious to leave.” 

"Did I ?” — said Girindra, much 
vexed. “Anyhow, I will send a porter 
to fetch her before the afternoon train. 
See that she leaves- and you had 
bettor he careful about the plaU».'’ 

Maloti said nothing — she only look 
cd at her husband reproachfully with 
her large, sad eyes. 

After breakfast. Maloti and the 
Benares lady sat in the courtyard, en- 
joying the warmth of the sun. They 
talked a groat deal. Never since 
Maloti left Bengal, had she a chance of 
enjoying a conversation such as this 


with a lady friend. She had grown 
quite tired of talking Hindustani to 
Bhojooa's mother. 

It was two o’clock now. The 
porter from the station was expected 
every minute The Benares lady 
packed up her things and made ready 
to go. “I have boon witli you” — she 
said — ^"only one day — and yet I feel it 
hard to part. ’ 

Maloti also entortained a umiliar 
feeling. She had obtained the com- 
panionship of a lady friend in her 
solitude and it was very soot hing to 
her. 

It was half-past two. The porter 
could not be long in coming now. 
Maloti said to her friend — ‘‘Suppose 
you did not go to-day but stayed on 
a few day’s mure. Couldn't you do 
that ? I feel so lonely at times, all 
by myself. Sometimes I feel like 
crying.” 

'Yes, I could stay over easily — hut 
wouldn’t it annoy your husband ?’’ 

‘ Oh, nonsense,” — said Maloti, 
although she knew that the apprehen- 
sion was only too well founded. "Well, 
I will risk it” — said she to herself. — 
"It surely cannot bo very wrong to 
have this lady with us for a few days 
longer. Hero I am, going through 
the household drudgery day after day 
all alone, — couldn’t I allow myself a 
little relaxation hy way of having a 
friend to talk h) ? — I certainly could 
— and I will.” Then she began to re- 
hearse in her mind as to what she 
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would Bay to her husband in the 
evening when he should express his 
displeasure. She would give it 
pretty hot to Mm, — ^indeed she 
would. 

It struck three, but the porter 
never turned up. The train came and 
went, they could hear the distant 
rambling. Oh, it was such a relief i 
Maloti began to obatter away in the 
most lively strain. 


Towards evening, Maloti was send- 
ing her maid to the b'lzar to buy 
refreshments for her husband. The 
Bmiares lady said — ‘*117 hy do you use 
those bazctar things ? If I were you. 
I would prepare them at home 
myself.” 

“Who is going to take all that 
trouble^’ — laughed Maloti. 

“It is no trouble at all. Let me 
show you to-day how to do it.” 


Ill 


Girindra Nath was unusually late 
coming homo that evening. When he 
saw the Benares lady, he exclaimed — 
“It was so stupid of mo ! I forgot all 
about sending a porter to fetch you, 
madam. Since you have given us the 
pleasure of your company for two days, 
extend it another day, I haven't got 
to go to office to-morrow and I shall 
see you ofE myself.” 

Maloti smelt of wine directly she 
came to her husband. ‘‘Things are 
looking bad” — she crossly said. “You 
will get worse and worse at Tari Ghat 
when you earn more money.” 

Girindra in caressing tones, said — 
“Dear, oh dear j— Do ynu imagine 
there is Kellner there P Oh. no — it is 
a very small station— q[uite out of the 


way. Once there, f will purify myself 
by a dip in the Ganges and give up 
those sorts of things rl- dum." 

“Aren’t you going to office to-mor- 
row P” 

“No, I have finished my work hero 
and made over charge. The day after 
to morrow I will give a dinner to my 
friends to celebrate my lift and all 
arrangements for it must be made to- 
morrow.” 

Girindra Nath then sal. down to his 
supper. It was such an improvemont 
over bis ordinary evening fare that he 
enquired of his wife how it was so. 
When told that it was the work of the 
Benares lady, ho said — *A thought 
strikes mo. Do you think, if wo asked 
her, she would stay over till the day 
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after to-morrow and help you to cook 
the dinner f” 

“You had better ask her yourself' — 
said Maloti, greatly pleased. 

“But 1 shouldn’t go and speak to 
her in this condition — should I f” 

“You silly - said Maloti in a 
tone of soft rebuke. ‘‘Didn’t you 


speak to her as you came in just 
now." 

“Did I — gasped Girindra. Then 
in a moment his recollection seemed t(» 
revive — and ho kept on saying — “Yes 
I did — of course I did.” 

Maloti communicated her husband’s 
request to the Benares lady, who cheer- 
fully assented. 


IV 

It was Sunday — the day fixed for 
Girindra Nath to leave for Tari Ghat. 
The Benares lady said — “I have chang- 
ed my mind and do not want to go 
down to Bengal now. I will go hack 
to Benares.” 

Maloti proposed to her that she 
might go over with them to Tari Ghat 
and spend a few days there and then 
go on to Benares, which was only three 
or four stations off. 

In the meantime Girindra came and 
asked his wife for thirty rupees in order 
to pay off his bnzoMr accounts. 

“Thirty rupees | But I haven’t 
got it” — ^Maloti exclaimed. 

“Didn’t I bring you eighty rupees 
the other day f— Surely wo couldn’t 
have spent all that.” 

“Well — let me see how much is 
loft. You had fifty rupees to buy 
things for the dinner and last evening 
when your guests arrived you took 


away the remainder on two or throe 
different occasions for fresh bottles to 
entertain your company.” Having said 
this, Maloti opened her box and found 
that it contained two rupees and four- 
teen annas in all. 

“Bless me — what am I to do now ?” 
— ejaculated Girindra. 

“You have yourself to thank for it” 
— said Maloti after a short silence. 
“Your drink will be the ruin of you 
some day. You never stop to think 
then — you simply clamour for money.” 

Girindra did not pay much hoed to 
his wife’s well-intentioned sermon. 
Preparing to go out he said — ‘I must 
get somebody to lend me the amount.” 

The Benares lady, who was standing 
outride and could hoar everything that 
was pasring, now called Maloti to her 
and said — “Would your husband mind 
aecepting the amount as a loan from 
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me P I am not going homo now, so 
I could easily spare it.” 

Maloti communicated the message 
to her husband, but he would not hoar 
of it. Oh. no,”— ho said — “wo hardly 
know her at all. How could we aceept 
a loan from her ?” 

The lady tlien walked in herself. 
Speaking to Giriisdia for the first time 
face to face, she said — ‘*What harm is 
there if you did, my son ? After some 
little time, when you have settled down 
at Tari Ghat, I will come again t«) visit 
you. You can return me the money 
then.” 

Girindra pondered for a fow seconds 
and replied— “It is really very good 
of you, madam. Would you mind 
coming to Tari Ghat along with us 
now ? I could then repay the amount 
to you there in five or six days.” 

“Well — well —there is no hurry 
about it. We can settle that by and 
by. How much do you require now ? 


tw***-' 

Only thirty rupees ? I could spare 
you a little more, my son. You tnustn’t 
feel the least delicacy about it.” 

“Thirty is all that 1 require, ma- 
dam ; thank you very much” — said 
Girindra. 

The Benares lady then opened her 
box and taking throe currency notes 
out of it, handed them to Girindra. 

That evening close upon midnight, 
Girindra left Binapur accompanied 
by liis wife and the Benares lady. 
Bhojooa’s mother sot up a love lamen- 
tation at the parting though she per- 
sistently refused Girindra’s offer to 
take her with them to Tari Ghat. 

On their way to tlio railway station. 
Maloti again tried to persuade the 
Benares lady to come with them to 
Tari Ghat but it was of no avail. At 
Bildamagar junction early the next 
morning, Girindra changed their train 
for another, bidding good bye to their 
matronly friend. 


V. 


Not long after sunrise, the young 
couple reached Tari Ghat and put up 
in the quarters provided by the Rail- 
way. After putting things in order 
a little, Girindra went to the station to 
;/niake the acquaintance to Ids fellow- 
? workers. 

Maloti, intending to have her bath, 


opened a trunk to take out a saree. 
It was this trunk which ordinarily 
contained her jewel case. What was 
her amazement to find that the jowl- 
case was not there | 

“It MiMf. be in some other box’ 
she murmured to herself. Then she 
opened all her boxes, one after another, 
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but the jeweloaae could not bo 
found. 

“But this is absurd j It must be 
somewhere* ezoliumed Maloti in 
trembling voice and ransacked every 
box over imd over again — examining 
every fold of the clothes even — but 
with no better result. 

Then at last she sat on the floor — 
broken down — ^to give vent to her feel- 
ings. She wept like a child and tears 
flowed down her cheeks uncoaringly. 

It was some time before her 
husband came home. Seeing Maloti 
in this predicament he whispered — 
“What is this ?” 

She then related the disaster to him 
in words constantly broken with sobs. 

Giiindra sank into a chair. “Have 
you searched well P* — said he. 

“I have." 

“When did you see it last ? " 

*1 remember having putting the 
jewel case inside the black trunk at 
Dinapur yesterday.” 

“Did you open the trunk while in 
the train— just to take out something 
or other you know ?” 

**Yos, 1 did once. I was feeling 
chilly and opened it to take out a 

“You must have taken out the 
jewel case also and forgotten to put it 
back again,” 

“Oh, no” — said Maloti confidently. 


“The shawl was lying just at the top of 
everything else and I had no occasion 
to disturb the rest of the contents.” 

“After that where did you put the 
key •?” 

“It was fastened to my belt.” 

“And you went to sleep after that?” 

“1 did”— said Maloti, looking 
blankly at her husband’s face. 

“It is quite clear to me now” — sud ' 
Oirindra after a moment’s pause. “The 
Benares woman must have stolen it.” 

Maloti did not protest. 

•'When you were fast asleep” — 
Girindra continued -“she must have 
softly loosened the key from your belt, 
opened the box and extracted the jewel 
case. Do you know her name ?” 

“No, I don’t.” How could I with 
propriety enquire the name of a lady 
old enough to bo my mother ?” 

“Where does she live at Benares P” 

“In some mutli* or other.” 

"Some ninth or other j Well, there 
are about a couple of hundred there. 
Have you any idea as to its locality P” 

“No, I haven’t.” 

“Didn’t I warn you" — said Girindra 
somewhat hotly— ‘‘Didn’t I warn you 
at the very outset, not to trust these 
people T They are a dangerous lot — 
these strumpets of Benares. She has 
made a big haul writh her thirty-rupee 
bait.” 


* Mvth is a monsstery or nunnery as the case may be. 

7 
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At last Maloti lifted her eyes and 
protested — 

“1 can*t beUaTo .she has done it. 1 
shouldn’t he surprised, if 1 left it 
hehind at the Dinapur house myself” 
said she with firmness. 
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But Girindra would not listen to 
it. "You little know the ways of the 
world, my dear”— said Girindra loftly 
and then walked off to send a telegram 
to the Police. 
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A fortnight jiassed. During this 
interval the young couple have very 
nearly got over their grief for having 
lost the jewels. They loved and joked 
and enjoyed themselves just as they 
had done in days gone hy. Girindra 
Nath’s new appointment proved to he a 
very lucrative one and that no douht 
helped to console them not a little. 

On receipt of tlie telegram, the 
Oonstahle of Dildamagar came that 
very day and rs'So'i^'ed Girandra’s state- 
ment together with a descriptive list of 
the misang jewels. Nothing has heeu 
heard from the Police since. 

It was lialf past cloven. Girindra 
Nath was away in his office. Maloti 
was sitting over her midday meal 
when the train from Dildamagar 
snived. Each time the train came in 
Maloti would rush to the front door 
and through a chink in it, watch with 
ahildis h delight the flow of life on the 
platform. On this occasion she loft her 
meal unfinished and hastened to the 
door. Quite an unexpected sight met 
her gsae. The Benares lady came out 


of the train and stood on the platform. 
A porter was taking her things out. 
iShe seemingly made some enquiry of 
the porter and the latter pointed with 
his finger towards Girindra’s house. 

Maloti rushed hack, put away the 
remnants of her meal and made herself 
tidy. With a tremhling heart she 
awaited the arrival of the lady. Such 
a train of thoughts passed through her 
mind within that short interval | Her 
little heart throbbed with delight and 
she prayed inwardly that her husband’s 
suspiraons towards her might disappear. 
All along Maloti believed her to be 
innocent, - now she became certain of 
it ; wore it otherwise, would she have 
come again of her own accord f 

A minute or two later, the lady 
stood before Maloti. *1 am so glad 
you have come” — she said, as she offer- 
ed her pronnm. The lady placed her 
liand affectionately on Maloti’s head 
and blessed her silently. 

Maloti then wanted to light up a 
fire to cook a meal for her siiffitor, but 
the latter interrupted :{tf .V:Myiiiif'' 
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**Yoa need not trouble about it, dear, 
for it is the f^ of ehtdaai” • 

The two sat down, engaged in eon 
versation. Ifoloti could not fail to 
notice that her Tisitor’s countenance 
betrayed a sadness and that there was 
something wmghing heavily on her 
mind. She made bold to ask her tbe 
reason for it. 

*'You ought to know” — ^the Benares 
lady sighed. 

“What is it”— faltered out Ifaluti, 
afraid of the reply she might receive. 

“You suspect that I took away your 
juwol case. You liavo sent the Police 
after me— and still you ask why 1 am 
looking sad 

Maloti was silent for some moments, 
overcome with a feeling of shame. 
Then she looked up and said— '‘Would 
you believe me if 1 told you that I did 
not, for one angle moment, liarbour 
any such suspicion in my mind ?” 

"But. your hasbaud did” — said the 
Benares lady ruefully. 

“He never thougt’'--said Malati in 
an apologetic tone — “that the Police 
would ever find you out. Why, only 
this uioriiiug lie was saying to - me that 
Benares contained no end of nunneries 
And to discover a nameless person from 
their midst was entirely hopeless.” 

“They did find me out, however, 
and gave me so much trouble that I 
^ to pay down twQ. hundred rupees 
to free myself their clutiohes.” 


“So, this has been your reward for 
making friends with us i 1 am so 
sorry.” 

A silence followed. The lady then 
asked — 

“When does your husband come 
home ?” 

“At nightfall.” 

Clouds began to gather in the sky. 

The sunlight faded away. Txmking 
outride, the Benares lady softly said— 
*‘1 hope it is not going to rain.” 

“What does it matter P” — sud 
Maloti. 

‘I must bo off to<riav ?” 

w 

The lips of the lady betrayed a 
momentary smile. ‘You silly girl,” — 
she 8(dd — “your husband suspects me 
to bo a robber and you desire that I 
should bo your guest P I must return 
by the two-thirty train to-day. Many 
belonging to our nunnery are going on 
a pilgrimage to Pury. We all start 
to morrow.” 

“Would you bo away long P” 

‘‘Why' do you ask ? Would we 
meet again when 1 return ?” — said the 
lady, her eyes dimmed with tears. 

After a short pause she said — 
“Maloti, my child, would you like to 
please mo P” 

“Yes, if I could” — replied Maloti 
eagerly. 

“I have got a few articles of 
jewellery here. Wear them for my 
sak^ — she said, as she unlocked her 


* BkadAld—^e eleventh day of the moon, is observe<i by all Hindu widows as a 
‘>ayoffasl,-v.:;r,M • 
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box and palled out a jewel-oase of 
exquiute workmanship. She then 
pressed a spring end the lid flew open. 

Maloti was amazed to see its con- 
stants. Gold and silrer, set with rubies, 
diamands and other precious stones 
‘"almost blinded her vinon with thdr 
dazzle. 

"**1 present these to you” — said the 
'‘Benares lady affectionately. 

Maloti was tongue-tied for a few 
iconds. Then she found words to say 
'—“You will excuse me, 1 ca’t accept 
these.” 

“Why not 1*” — said her friend com- 
plainingly. 

“Why should I take these from 
you f — They are worth a small 
fortune.” 

“Well — they are my gift to you.” 

“May be — but what right have I to 
take them T I mustn’t indeed.” - ^ 

Olouds deepened in the sky. Th|m 
were dgns of a ,cpming storm. Day- 
light was all buV'{jaDe. 

In slow, dsHberate accents, the 
Benares lady said - ‘‘suppose you have 
such a right.” 

“I have such a right ? What do 
you mean ?” — said Maloti, in utter 
astonishment. 

Looking on the floor with tearful 
eyes, the Benares lady said— almost 
in whispers — 

“I will tell you. That is why I 
bare come tiwdbiy.” 

Maletifs bosom throbbed with an 


uncertain terror. Ghe glanced at the 
lady in breathless sileince. 

“Is your mother really dead ?” 

‘‘That’s what people say”— said 
Maloti, her tones clearly betraying her 
painful diflidence. 

“Then you know, I am your 
uretohed mother.” — Tears freely flowed 
down the lady’s cheeks as she uttered 
these words. 

A thrill of horror passed through 
Maloti’s frame. Involuntarily she 
moved away a little from her mother. 

An incident that had occurred a 
few mcmths ago, came back to Maloti’s 
mi!)d. She was at her paternal borne 
then, before her husband took her to 
Dinapur. Mokshada, whom sho nat imt 
her grandmother, had just returned 
after a long pilgrimage. She was 
sharing a bed with an aunt of hers and 
this old lady. Thinking that Maloti 
was fast asleep, the two elderly ladies 
began a secret conversation. But 
Maloti was really awake and could 
catch every syllable that passed 
between them. What she heard gave 
her a cruel shock of surprise. She 
then learnt for the first time that her 
mother whom she believed to be in 
heaven, was really alive and that the 
grandmother had aooidentally come 
across her in soma plaoe of pilgrimage. 
She learnt that ' her mother, whoso 
memory she had been cherishing all 
her life as a most sacred treasure, was, 
in the eyes of the world a falluo 
women. The agony of mind that 
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Maloti bore in nlenoe that night was 
indescrihahle — and this was that 
mother ( The pain and the humilia- 
tion of that night now retomhd to her 
with redoubled intensity. 

The mother was weeping still. After 
rugainingil her self-possession to some 
extent^ she said — ''Does; my son-in-law 
know ?” 

“No, he doesn’t.” 

“When did you hoar t” 

“After marriage.” 

,• “Was it from aunt Mokshada ?” 

“Yes.” 

“it was from her that I heard of 
your marriage and that your husband 
was the Goods Clerk at Dinapur. She 
also told me that you were to come to 
Dinapur in the month of Atma** 

Maloti wiped away her tears 
with a comer of her aarec, looked her 
mother full in the face and said — 
“Then it was not by chance that you 
came to Dinaporo 1 Why did you ?” 
Her tone, alas, ^as stem and unfor- 
giving. 

The poor mother relapsed into an- 
other fit of sobs. ‘*Oan one forget one’s 
own child ?”— she managed to say. 

Maloli felt like crying too. It seem- 
ed strange to her that she should have 
become so tenderly attached to this 
^yi quite uaaware of the retatimiship 
between them. 

^ ‘‘Why did you reveal yourself P”— 
•“id Maloti in a tremulous voice. 


“I hardly know. I could not res- 
train myself.” 

Maloti was about to say — *‘I am 
glad you did or else 1 should never 
have known what it was to look upon 
one’s mother.” But she checked her- 
self immediately. An inner voice 
seemed to whisper to her— “Such a 
mother i Better not have seen her at 
all.” — So she sat there, sternly ulent. 

The departure of the train drew 
near. The Station porter, as arranged, 
came to fetch away the things. 

“Please take away these jewels— I 
won’t wear them”— said Maloti. 

The lady looked at her daughter’s 
&ce and understood what was passing 
in her mind. She said— “It is not as 
you suppose. You may wear them 
without the slightest compunction. 
it been otherwise, I would much rather 
have thrown them in the river 
given them to you. For fourteen years 
I have done penance for the one singln 
folly of my life. These articles of 
jewellery are not the wages of my sin. 
My father was a very rich wmhi^ 
and he save me these when 1 was 
married.” 

“But still I feel I cannot use them, 
jwiUio^t . consulting my husband 

him. Should ho liowevor 
.diMppfiiiy%v. you may sell them and 
'ijle^'ovjar the proceeds to some Hindoo 
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She rose to go. 

Maloti in spite of her resolution to 
the contrary, now fully surrendered 
herself to the claims of nature. Olas- 
ping the feet of the lady with both her 
arms, she made her oboisanoe and in a 


Trace choked with tears, said — ''Mam- 
ma, come agnn.* 

*‘May you be a Scmitri, may fortune 
and happiness ever attend your path”— 
the mother sobbed out and the next 
moment she was gone. 





evolution Of Sanitation 

By 

Dr. Sundari Mohan Das, M. B. 


“There is yet hope for me’* cries Preven- 
tive Medicine '‘when Mahatma ji in his latest 
utterance in tne Astanga Ayurveda Hospital 
compoun i has advocated my cause with all 
the emphasis at his command/^ 

rioneers of Sanitary Reform, always in 
advance of their age, met with opposition 
and difficulties. Even the gods, in their 
attempt to immortalize their class by appro* 
priating to themselves Amrlti — the nectar 
of etarnal life— were about to be baffled by 
their enemies the AaurtS* But the resource- 
ful leader of the gods, following the modern 
method of feminine influence, took the shape 
of a most beautiful woman. Delilah-like 
she beguiled the enemies with her bewitching 
Smiles and asked tlem to hand over the 
nectarpail which they had pilfered. Blinded 
by passion they did not see her trick of dis- 
tributing the nectar to the gods and return- 
mg to them the empty jar. This was the 
First Health Talk to mortals given thousands 
of years ago ‘ Curb your passions if you 
^ant Health and Longevity.” The Mahat- 
ma emphasised this truth when he said that 


the body could not prosper at the cost of its 
dweller—the soul. But at the same time 
we must not forget the injunction 

SaviramidyMa Shala Dhavmaaadhaaam- 

“1 he primary religious duty is preserva- 
tion of the body. 

I shall try to show how this injunction 
was forgotten with the onset of a mistaken 
notion of asceticism and bow sanitation, with 
the advent of improved science, has at last 
established her claim after a great deal of 
opposition. 

Looking baokvard over the success of 
Sanitary Reform in the past 1, like the two- 
faced Roman god Janus, look fbrvard as 
well with youthful hope to the day when 
India will regain her Health and Plenty. 

So my nttgilaohavaa consists in the 
remembrance of the Roman God of All 
Beginnings— JiaUp from whom comes the 
word January. Janus sounds like our Oanos, 
theSiddhidAtegod who blessed all begin- 
nings. 
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A.— Supernatural Methods. 

Sanitary instinct may be said to date from 
the beginning of the creation when, with the 
Self-preserving instinct inherent in all living 
beings, each individual and each race main- 
tained, as best as it could, its separate 
struggle for existence. Human sanitary 
endeavour has persisted throughout ages 
It is difficult to imagine a period when man- 
kind was without glimmerings of attempts 
at preservation of health. The exact forms 
in which those attempts were made by the 
earliest representatives of our race must 
have depended on local conditions, the con- 
ditions of the soil, of the air, of the water, of 
the food, etc The fatalily of certain sites, 
the extreme heat or cold of certain climates, 
the poisoning quality of certain foods and 
waters and the tenible devastations of floods, 

' fires and epidemics must have induced our 
earliest ancestors to be on their guard 
against these onslaughts on their life and 
health and to devise some means to avert 
those disasters. 

It is easy to conceive how joint action 
succeeded individual efforts to avert death 
and prolong life as men came into social 
aggregation. Writers of the history of anci- 
ent Greece tell us that the first inhabitants 
of Greece, the Pelasgians, believing that their 
life and health depended on mysterious 
spirits or gods personifying the elements tried 
to appease them by offerings and prayers 
The earliest invaders — ^the Achseans brought 
with them their own gods and goddesses of 
the earth (Gaia, our Oo or Mtlivl)i of the 
waters (Poseidon— our 8ama> Zeus of the 
fains--our ladsa) of fire (Zeus, Xadstand 
jkg&i combined)^ of winds (Zeus, our Fa]»&) 
and of the sky (XJtnUlU the father of Zeus, 
who was also lord of the skies^ To these 


gods and goddesses they prayed for special 
gifts. 

Fashioned out of clay by Titans, the 
children of Uranus and Gaia, grew up mortal 
men, afflicted with sorrows, pains, diseases 
and death. These weak and puny beings 
sought the favour of the gods but they were 
helpless for want of fire. They could neither 
cook their food nor keep their dwelling 
warm ; they could not make any implements 
wherewith to protect themselves from the 
inclemency of weather or raids of wild 
animals. The Fire God Zeus reserved the 
gift of fire for a nobler race of men whom he 
planned to create. Moved to pity at the 
sight of this miserable condition of the early 
mortals, Prometheus, one of the Titans, stole 
a spark of fire from the furnace of Hephaes- 
tus (Blltrakanaa), hid it in a hollow stalk 
and took it down to the earth. He taught 
men how to use it to warm themselves, to 
melt, forge and shape metals, become masters 
of nature and defy death and disease. For 
this impertinence Prometheus was bcun l 
with fetters of adamant, chained to a barren 
rock on the seashore in the wilds of Scythia, 
where he hang without protection against 
the blazing sun, the pitiless rain and the 
freezing cold. ^An eagle plucked forth his 
liver with its cruel beak and fed upon it, 
sitting on his breast’' To add to his misery, 
immortal as he was, he smarted under the 
pain of finding the eagle renewing its ghastly 
meal every morning as the liver grew every 
night. In the "Prometheus chained/’ 
.Aeschylus describes Promethus soliloquizing 
thus : — 

* For favours shown 

To mortal man 1 hear this weight of woe; 

Hid in a hollow cane the fount of fire 

I privatey conveyed, of every art 

Productive, and the noblest gift to o**^"*’ 




Innocence. 
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Zeus's anger, however, abated when he 
saw men growing in strength and wisdom and 
defying death and disease by the use of the 
fire given by Prometheus. But one must die 
to save Prometheus, that was the mandate 
of Zeus. Gheiron, one of the Cents urs, half 
man half horse, had been hit by a poisoned 
arrow and had been suffering unceasing un- 
bearable pain day and night Homer des- 
cribes him as the '‘Sire of Pharmacy.” He 
was the guu of Aesculapius, the god of the 
Healing Art. But in those da\s nobody 
could interfere with the decrees of fate. So 
Cheiron had to submit to his sufferings. 

Even Asclepius, or Aesculapius, the god of 
the healing art ( our DhUVantaiDf could not 
escape the wrath of Zeus for saving man from 
death and disease. He was killed with the 
thunderbolt, Unable to bear the excruciating 
pains of the wound Cheiron offered himself 
for death and so Prometheus was set free. 
The later Greeks, specially the Athenians, 
worshipped Prometheus as **the iriend and 
deliverer of man.” 

Carving gods from stones and building 
temples for their worship was the first joint 


attempt of men to save them from death and 
disease by supernatural methoda The first 
joint attempt at self-preservation by physical 
methods relates to common supplies of food 
and water. 

When ancient Europe had not received 
the faintest touch of the morning light of 
civilization, the Aryan villagers had organised 
a .system of communal agriculture. As regards 
water supply, sites for habitation were chosen 
in consideration of easy access to water. To 
prevent pollution of water, rivers and steams 
were sanctified. Rivers Heaping from sacred 
rocks and coursing through smiling fields and 
olive groves, the homes of river-gods and god- 
desses, Naids and Nymphs, had their stories 
evoking reverence and worship. Wilful pollu- 
tion was ti sacrilege. 

As steams passed through populated areas 
receiving impurity from the adjoining land, 
necessity arose of artificial construction of 
sources of drinking water. Holiness of welb 
and tanks (kudftfi) protected them from 
contamination as long as their associated 
divinities did not Hy at the approach of chao- 
tic disbelief. 


/?.— NATURAL METHODS 


In my first article I have shown how 
prayers and offerings to go«ls were the earliest 
methods of prevention of diseases. Even as 
early as 5ooo B.O. the Chaldeans worshipped 
Marduk, the earliest known genius of Medi- 
cine. As the founder of the Zodiac and Lord’ 
of the planets, he was supposed to influence 
health and disease in mankind through the 
medium of the heavenly bodies. He reserved 
to himself the planet Jupiter and so became 
8 


‘bhepherd of the celestial flock.” The Chal- 
deans thus extolled his powers : — 

"O Marduk, 

Thou art glorious among the great gods ! 
No will is greater than thine. 

Thou canst inflict upon the guilty one 
A Dropsy which no incantation can cure. 
Thou art the Merciful One 
Who taketh pleasure in 
Raising the dead to life, 
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The Mereiful One 

Who hath power to give life, 

By thy spells the sick are restored.** 

Marduk was the son of £a, Lord of the 
deep and Sovereign of the waters. He was 
one of the earliest deities of the Babylonian 
and Assyrian Pantheons, associated with the 
Healing Art. So Marduk, like our Dluuuatafl. 
was also born of the sea. 

Applications to gods for protection and 
convenience having -been found insufficient, 
npinUktUil methods were supplemented 
by the aatnral* Oonvenience and sanitation 
are interwoven together, although what is 
convenient is not always sanitary and 
• TIqI VOTBA. appears that the early man 
after making provisions against hunger, thirst 
and inclement weather, exercised his ingenui- 
ty for protection against the ravages of his 
physical surroundings, such as floods. This 
seems to be the psychology of the drainage 
works of antiquity. Thus arose the artificial 
water-courses, cuttings and e nbankments. 
According to Egyptologists canalizations, 
embankments, flood walls and roads existed 
in Egypt nearly four thousand years before 
the birth of Christ Mechanical constructions, 
which, we now call sanitary, seem to have 
progressed more than three thousand years 
ago. Sir A. H. Layard's expeditions revealed 
the existence of an elaborate system of drain- 
age, essentially for rain-water, in Nineveh. 
In Europe the sewer system began later. In 
Rome one can still see the old masonry sewer 
constructed about twenty-five centuries ago. 
The sewers of Agrigentum, built in the 5 th 
Century R..C, named after the (-ity Architect 
Phxx, and the Athenian sewers, referred to 
in the Age of Pericles, are monuments of 
ancient engineering. The sewer in the palace 
of Nimrod was a square brick-built masonry 
three feet deep receiving contributory piped 


drains of baked clay and discharging itself 
into the river. 

The old sewers wero meant more for carry- 
ing storm-water and drying land than for 
cleansing purposes. The elOAOA BUSll&a cmd 
other drainage works were built for drying 
Rome intersected by Tiberinc swamps. These 
sewers, however, became conducive to cleans- 
ing. l^ubbish and filth finding their way into 
and blocking these channels were occasionally 
removed by slaves and convicts. 

The early pioneers of Medicine in Europe 
and elsewhere do not seem to have troubled 
themselves about prevention of diseases. 
Egypt, from which the other early civilisations 
are said to have derived light, might have had 
some conceptions of the physicttil causes of 
disease. Moses is described as ‘'learned in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians.’* 'J'he Leipzig 
Ftpjms, believed to have been written in the 
year l 5.52 B.C , deeribes Zjrplli as good fiiriii- 
gatora used for improving the odour of houses 
and clothing. Important rudiments are plain- 
ly visible in the Hebrew Pentateuch. Deutero- 
nomy and Leviticus believed to have been 
written in the seventh century and sixth cen- 
tury B.C, set some rules obligatory to the 
Jews with regard to diet, sexual relations, 
bodily cleanliness, cleanlines.s of dwellings and 
contagious diseases. 

The real progress in the development of 
sanitary institutions and municipal govern- 
ment dates firoin the creation of the office of 
the A«!diles in Rome in 494 B.C. The four 
iEdiles divided the city into four police dis- 
tricts and made provisions for the efficient 
repair of the net-work of drains, public build- 
ings and public places, cleansing and paving of 
streets, preventing nuisance ; of ruinous buil- 
dings, dangerous animals or foul smells, un- 
interrupted supply of good, and cheap grain, 
destruction of Imd stuffs, and suppression of 
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false weights and measures. The duty of 
constructions was left to another set of officers 
called rensors. By them was constructed the 
celebrated Roman aqueducts. Censor Appius 
Claudius constructed the first of those' aque- 
ducts is 312 B.C. named after him 

About the time Octavian received 
the title of Augustus, Rome had unstinted 
supply of water through '^artificial rivers.*’ 
pipes and fountains to nearly every house and 
magnificent sewers through which the waste 
water washed all the filth of the city into the 
Tiber. In 33 B.(.'. Agrippa supplied the city 
with 700 wells 150 fountains and Ifio r«>8er- 
voirs. The Roman law had emphatic com- 
mand to prote(;t the public water supplies from 
liollution. Public latrines were in general 
use. Some of them resembled the so called 
trought tvatcr-closets of our time, discharging 
their content into the sewers. Scavengers and 
carts removed filth from latrines of other 
pattern. The sewers not only received filth 
but sometimes swallowed the corpses of 
citizens whom Nero would pliyfUly stab 
during his night rambles. There were .^ome 
sort Lif ''Building Regulations.’* Every land- 
owner building a house 011 his land had to 
leave a space of at least feet. 

Casting of filth or rubbish into the common 
way was strictly prohibited. In spite of this 
prohibition mention of persons declining to 
continue as residents in the city of Rome on 
account of the practice of throwing filth on 
passing heads is to be found in the contem- 
porary , literature. This reminds me of an 
incident which happened in Calcutta thirty- 


five years ago. While on my usual round as 
an officer of the Health department of the 
Corporation my head and clothes were soiled 
by foBces thrown from a window. My peon 
threatened the offenders with prosecution. A 
sweet feminine voice from above assured me it 
was the stool of a little baby only. Laughing 
a hearty laugh I retired^ disappointing the 
would be prosecutor.. .my fiiithful peon. 

Causation and prevention of disease as a 
science and an art was not, however, thought 
of even by the ancient Roman medical profe** 
ssion. From the third century B. o.kthe medical 
profession of Rome did, no doubt, acquire 
some importance, but it was confined to the 
slaves and Greeks. Opulent Romans would 
have, as a part of their establishment, slaves 
whom they would train in medicine at their 
own cost. After the introduction of the edioi 
of Valentine and Valens (a.d. 364 --- 375 ), 
appointing four District Medical Oflicers, 
Roman legislation showed nothing further of 
any interest concerning the subject of sanita'^ 
tion. 

With the rushing waves of invasion by 
Goths, Huns and others from the North, the 
manhood of the ancient Romans, already 
merged in luxury and voluptuousness was 
swept away and with it many of their impor- 
tant institutions. As regards sanitary 
improvement, the dark period covering ten 
centuries following the fall of the Roman 
Empire, was a blank. The memory of sensua- 
lity and degradation associated with bodily 
comforts led to aacetism and ntter disregard 
of the body. 
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e.--MIN18TER8 OF SOUL AND BODY. 


Afl a reaction from the too much attention 
to the body at the coat of the aoul came neg- 
lect and humiliation. Unclean body, poor 
dreaa and starvation diet were deemed to be 
the best indices of pore existence. Even honest 
wedlock was thought unclean. The result of 
all this ascetic celibacy was hypocritical and 
unclean lifa to which Milton indignantly refers 
in his 'Taradiae Lost” * — 

'"Whatever hypocretes austerely talk. 

Of purity, and place, and innocence, 
Defaming as impure what God declares 
Pure, and commands to some, leaves free 

to all, 

Hail wedded love t mysterious law, true 

source 

Of human offspring, sole propriety 
In Paradise, of all things common else j 
Here Love his golden shafts employs 
Reigns here and revels : not in the bought 

smiles 

Of harlots, loveless, joyless, unendeared. 

Casual fruition ...” 

Although in that age of hypocrisy and 
asceticism sanitation made no progress, what- 
ever attention to the poor and the sick was 
given was due to the activities of the priest- 
hood. From time immemoriol ministers of the 
soul were ministers of the body as well. This 
arrangement has been traced in Egypt as early 
as 3000 B.C. The Egyptian priest-physicians 
were celebrated for their skill in the healing 
art throughout the whole world as the world 
. in those days was understood. 

Keeping before their mind’s eye the ideal 
: of Jesus relieving human suffering, the early 
V Christian Fathers did their level best to awa- 
ken in the community a thoughtfulness for the 
poor. A characteristic ritual of the new &ith 
was the giving of alms to the poor and shelter 


to the homeless and tending the sick. Christian 
philanthropy took the form of iMSplOSS os 
places of refuge for strangers and outcasts and 
hospitals for the sick and wounded. About 
370 A.D. Basil, Bishop of Caesarea, founded 
a charitable institution, including a hospital. 
About 4 OO A.D. another hospital was founded 
at Constantinople by Chrysostom. In the 
whirpool of social strifes and wars the orga- 
nizations of charity were drowned till about 
the year 529, when, with the establishment of 
the monastic system, these were revived in 
Western Europe. With the deterioration of 
moniistic life indulging in luxuries, its relation 
to the poor became a matter of form and atten- 
tion to the poor and the sick declined during 
the next six centuries. It was at the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century that Francis 
Bernardone of Assissi, the “Bridegroom of 
Poverty,” dispelled the gloom that had spread 
over Europe during that Dark Age. As a 
protest against the self-indulgence and hollow- 
ness of the monastic life prevalent at that 
period, Francis’s symbolic ‘wedlock’ with 
poverty was not only an ascetic life of self- 
renunciation but one of real service to the 
poor. Taking poverty as his bride he identi- 
fied himself with all her kindreds. 

After the death of St Francis his order 
was a synonym for intriguing place-hunting, 
luxury and ail sorts of vices. Amidst all 
these corruptions, heroic service to the imor 
and the sick was sometimes rendered by the 
Frvirs, specially in the south of France during 
the prevalence of Black Death. Inspite of the 
depth of the degradation to which the Bene- 
dictine and Mendicant Orders had sunk, the 
&ct must be acknowledged that the modern 
hospital system evolved out of their modi®vaI 
philonihrophy. It was a heritage descending 
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from the monaetio system* St. Thomas 
Hospital and St. Bartholomew’s Hospital are 
continuations of the monastic charity. The 
process of evolution of the physician out of the 
ecclesiastic will be dealt with later on* 

If embankment and waterways construct- 
ed for the purpose of drying land mark, as 
English writers assert, the dawn of civilization* 
English civilization must have dated from 
some centuries before the grant of the Great 
Charter* Some sections of the Great Charter 
show that riparian towns and land-owners had 
been accustomed to maintain certain embank- 
ments. In the reign of Henry IV it was on- 
iicted that in every country of England where 
need is, O)mmis8ioners shall be appointed “to 
survey and also keep the waters and great 
rivers there and the defaults to correct and 
iimend*” In the sixth and the eighth year of 
the reign of Henry VI provisions were made 
for the appointment of Commissioners of 
Sewers. The Act of Parliament of 1532 by 
which Henry VIII “the King, like a most 
virtuous Prince" .... did “by deliberate 
advice and assent of his lords spiritual and 
temporal and also his loving commons ordain- 
ed and enacted that Commissions of sewers 
and other premisses shall be directed in all 
parts within this realm” in addition to giving 
power of ins|)ection, construction etc., gave 
powers to tax and to impress the labour of 
man and beast* An idea of the manner in 
which labour was impressed may be had from 
the following horrible penal provision of the 
Act let, Edward VI c-3 : 

”If any person bring to two justices of 
peace any runagate servant, or any other which 
liveth idly and loiteringly, by the space of 
three days, the said justices shall cause the 
eaid idle or loitering servant or vagabond to 
^ “arked with a hot iron on the breast with 
the mark of V, and adjudge him to be slave to 
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the same person that brought or presented him, 
to have him, his executors or assigns, for two 
years after ; who shall take the said slave and 
give him broad, water, or small drink, and 
refuse meat, and cause him to work by beating, 
chaining, Or otherwise, in such work and 
labour as he shall put him unto, be it never 
so vile : and if such slave absent himself 
from his said master, within the said term of 
two years, then he shall be adjudged by two 
justices of the peace to be marked on the 
forehead, or the ball of the cheek, with a hot 
iron, with the mark of an S, and further shall 
be »idjudged b) be a slave to his said master for 
ever : and if the said slave shall run away the 
second time, he shall be adjudged felon*” 

As a reaction against monastic charities 
ferocious legislation was in force and the 
sturdy beggar found begging for the third 
time was condemned to death os a felon and an 
enemy of the commonwealth* For the first 
begging he was whipped and for the second 
begging the upper part of his right ear was 
cut off. 

Before the end of the reign of Elizabeth, 
some local improvement hod been started as 
municipal or private undertaking. In 1585, 
the 27th Elizabeth Act sanctioned the cons- 
truction of the Plymouth Wfttor-lMt convey- 
ing by gravitation supplies of water from a 
distance of about twenty-four miles* About 
the year 1596, John Harington, a favourite 
page and godson of Queen Elizabeth, contrived 
a water-closet, an improvement on the existing 
privy. Privy, in those days, was called JakM 
Harington, after having received his knight-' 
hood (whether for inventing the privy or not^ 
it is not mentioned) published' an account of 
his contrivance under the title ofHetasior- 
plM8i8 0fA-]a2B 

It was not till the seventeenth centufy that 
Preventive Medicine as applied physiology had 
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taken its proper place among the medical 
profession. Till then the healing art, as 
daring the Middle Ages had been exercised by 
the priest, the barber and the grocer. In the 
reign of Henry VIII in 1540 the barber 
developed into surgeons and the grocers into 
physicians by two Acts of Parliament. The 
grocer's claim to be a physician rested on his 
dealing in drugs. The physicians in the East 
seem to have had a better status even earlier 
than the 16th century. This will bo evident 
from the picture reproduced in the preceding 
page from an illuminated M8. of the XVth 
century in possession of Messrs. Burroughs 
Welcome and Go. From their dress and 
method of prsictice in consultation they appear 
to have been respectable and methodical. 

In the Tndor period the a[)othecary Wiis a 
variety of grocer, the surgeon }ui improved 
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edition of barbar and the physician had just 
emerged from the seclusion of a monastery. 
Even in the first half of the nineteenth century 
surgery and barbery went hand in hand in 
some parts of Europe. In 1846, Sir John 
Simon observed in the south of Spain barber's 
shops with a notice that they did ^‘midwifery 
and surgery as well os shaving.” In our 
country the barbers seem to have turned 
surgeons after the decline of Ayurvedic 
Surgery. The first surgical case I had was 
that of a stone impacted in the urinary canal 
brought to me by a barber of my native village. 
He had tried to widen the c.anal with his 
nail-cutter but failed to extract the stoiif;. 
He W}is surprised to find how esisily T removed 
the stone with urethral forceps. In the next 
occasion 1 will deal with sanitation improved 
by these barbers and gnicers metamorphosiid 
into surgeons and physicians. 
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The Great Denial 

By Dcshabandhu Chittaranjan Das 


You will, permit mu to tell you a • 
story — the story of the great denial. 
The other day our distinguished Chair- 
man said that we are in the midst of 
a great crisis. 1 also said that the 
present cruds of India is greater and 
more serious than any in her history. 
But to-day I vrill tell you the story 
of the great denial. A.8 a preface to 
my story I shall ask you to recall to 
your mind the principal inddents of 
our national history under British Rule. 
More than a century and a half have 
passed by and at the end of it we find 
that the people of Bengal, the vast 
majority of them at any rate, are not 
educated and this want of education is 
put forward by the authorities as an 
Argument agunst Home Rule. I have 
given this answer before and 1 repeat 
it again— if they are not educated, 
whose fault is it ? What have the 


authorities been doing here for the last 
150 years if they have nut succeeded 
in educating the people of this country f 
What excuse is there for this failure ? 
Is there a national govenment anywhere 
in the history of dvilization, which 
after it took up the work of education, 
did not finish and complete it wi thin, 
say, 30 years ? Do you doubt for 
a moment that if we get self- 
government now. we will be able to 
educate the people of this country in 
another 'iO years ? But why has not 
this been done by the Government P 
fict the Bureaucracy answer — This is 
a chapter in the story of the great 
denial. 

Our ngxioultuN 

Now, take the questio of 
agriculture in tins country. The 
Indian village-life was the. envy of the 
world at one time. What are our 
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^ TillagOB now ? How does our sgiioul- 
: tnre stand to-da 7 ? Has the Gorem* 

. ment done anything in that behalf 
during the last 150 years, which is at 
all worthy of a great nation and a great 
: Gh>Temment ? The answer must be ‘no*. 
/ Why not P Because agriculture does not 
' . directly concern the bureaucracy of this 
country. It may be necessary to start a 
department and call it the department 
. of agriculture in the interest of the 
. bureaucracy. That has been doqie — 
one nr two colleges which are not suited 
to our requirements have been esta- 
blished. But has agriculture im- 
proved? I do not know whether in 
. the interest of the Bureaucracy it is 
necessary that it should. But it is 
-necessary for us. It is a matter of 
vital importance to the nation that the 
eultivatots of. Bengal should prosper 
and live better lives. It is a 
matter of supreme importance to those 
who want self-government or swaraj 
in this country. We must 
look forward to the whole Bengalee 
nati<m, We must work persisteatly, 
we must look forward to the day when 
riie Bengalees as a nation, Hindus and 
. ICahomedans, all together, will stand 
before the world in all the glory 
of nationality. I say therefore the 
question is of vital importance from 
tim pmnt of view of the nation. Wi^o 
are the people of Bengal P No those, 
who conduct .cases in court, not those 
who at as magistrates and judges. But 
who are theyt It is those who culti- 


vate the land— -they ate the teal nation 
and if ever this counsty rises— 
by God’s grace, rise it must— uid takes 
its place amongst the nations of 
the world — well, long before that, 
the agriculture of this country 
must be improved. That is one of thu 
reasons why we want Home Rule. 
This is another chapter in the story of 
the great denial. 

Oar Oemaatos sal Xadastiy 

Now, gentlemen, what is the story 
of our commerce and industry f I do 
not desire to begin from the beginning. 
1 will not recall to mind or help you 
to recall to your mind the history of 
the destruction of our trade and the 
annihilation of our industries. Let tho 
dead past bury its dead. But what 
about the living f What has tho Go- 
vomment done to encourage Gommorco 
and Industry in recent years f It is 
the crying need of the hour — the pecu- 
liar circumstances of this country de- 
mand a solution of this problem. Has 
the bureaucracy done anything in this 
matter ? It is the duty of every civi- 
lized government to lend a helping hand 
and thus encourage tbo growth of Com- 
merce and Industry. Oan the Bure- 
aucracy lay its hand on its breast and 
say that it has fulfilled its trust ? The 
answer must be *no\ That is another 
reasmi why we want Home Buie, and 
gentlemen, that is another chapter in 
thq story of the great denial. 



Do you want ptoof f Vor agzioul* 
tuKii the Gtoyernment apeuds only 21 
laos of rupeea out of Bengal’a ahare of 
Uwd revenue which ia crorea. What 
do the Govenxment do with that 
money ? The Bureaucracy saya wo 
who want Home Rule are not fit to 
repreaent the people i What has the 
Government done for them ? They 
spend only 24 lacs of rupees or rather 
misspend it. Have any improvements 
been effected ? That is the test. It is 
possible to have liighly paid European 
agricultural improvements. 

That is exactly what has happened ( 

flvs miUea souls Lost ia Vivo Tsars 

Now, what about sanitatiou ? Shall 
1 tell you the story of how the people 
are dying in this country for want 
of sanitation for the last few years ? 
Tiisten to these figures. 

Fn 1911>12 — 9 laos of people died of 
malaria alone 

Fn 1912-13—9*59 lacs of people died 
of malaria alone 

In 1913-l-li — ^9*06 laos of people died 
of malaria alone 

In 1914-15— 10*61 laos of people 
died of malaria alone 

In 1916-16— 10*64 lacs of people 
died of malaria alone 

So in five yean we have had 
Five million vio^ms for want of 
wnitation in ' this wnntry. PLve 
wilHon mto t More than 


the oomhiued army of Great Britain . 
and Ireland to-day i We have had , 
representations and opinions of experts ' 
and a few experiments but what has- 
really been done up to now ? Are we 
to believe that this fell disease could 
not have been eradicated if the 
Government bad taken active steps in 
that direction ? Do you believe, that. . 
if the government is nationalised — 
we cannot get rid of this disease ? It 
is a matter of supreme importance to 
us, to the growing nationality of 
Bengal. It means that every year 
there is an increase in the number of 
deaths, it means want of strength, it 
means decrease of national vitality, it 
means that at not very distant day we 
will be reduced to such a condition 
tFiat it will be impossible to 
regenerate us. I have given you 
only the number of people who die' 
every year. But do we not see all oVw. 
the whole country malaria stricken 
people living by chance as it wete-^:'; 
carrying on by some means or other 
their miserable load of existence f Tiie 
whole of Bengal is full of tliese people. . 
and yet what has the Government done? 
Practically nothing. 

Idueattoual Ispsadltuss. 

Three Annas per Head per Year. 

Let me give you the figures regard- 
ing education which is very interesting. 
The average amount .spent by the 
Government 86 laos of rupees for edu- 
cation. The population of Bengal is.. 
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450 lacs, i.e., 6 persons per rupee per 
year. It means three annas per head 
per year spent for the noble cause of 
education | It means again one 
pice per head per month ! And wo 
are told that England’s duty in 
India is to simead education so that 
the degraded people of the country 
may be elevated { And three annas 
per head per year is spent for the 
noble cause t But don’t you think 
these are purely educational expenses. 
It also includes the cost of building. 
It includes the cost of inspection 
which exceeds the pay of the teachers. 
You can well imagine wliat is left for 
education proper. Talk of education ? 
Who cares for education t f^ot the 
.bureaucracy. 

Oorerfemeut Eaooaragemeat of Ooamoroo 
and Xalnsity— Mist. Swaa’s 
I’ooommsnlatlon 

With regard to expenditure on 
commerce ond industry, wj11„ you 
may say very little, practically uutliiug 
is spent. I will simply quote to you 
the observatiniis of a member of the 
Indian Civil Service, Mr. J. Swan, who 
has written a report on the industrial 
condition of Bengal. 

“While the industrial development 
of the province must depend on private 
enterprise 1 think the encourageinent 
of Government might take a more ac- 
tive form than it lias lutherto done.” 

Encouragement of the Go Vermont 
might take a more active form i Well, 
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you .cannet expect a member of the 
Civil Service to write mure than that. 
Then again 

“Adequate capital is particularly 
necessary in case of industries run by 
Indian capital and under Indian 
management owing to the reluctance 
of banks and of Arms to give them 
credit.” 

Tha Bavolutleaary MovaoMat 

This is what Mr. Swan writes. You 
may gather therefore tiiat very little 
is done fur industry and cummorcu. 
Now that is the position, ibis state 
of things went on for years. We were 
sleeping. At the end of every year we 
used to hold a meeting of the Congress 
and beyond that we had no kind of 
activity. But from the year 1905, 
there was a great activity in this cuuu- 
try which we called the Swadeshi 
movement. And we And from that 
time the Guveniraeut indulges in a 
series of repressive measures and f 
1)ulieve those reprusslvu measures in 
their turn gave rise to a party in Ben 
gal, who are described by the Govern- 
ment as anarchists but who are, I ven- 
ture to think, not anarchists at all— 
they are rovolutiouarius. I do not for 
a moment suggest that the methods 
which they employ are good or ought 
to be encouraged but they are not 
anarchists. It is not that they 
want to change the system ot 
government. So far as I have Iwon 
able to judge the object of those 
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HO called anarchists is not different 
from the object of the Congress or the 
Moslem League. The only difference 
lies in the method which they pursue. 
They pursue methods which are suIh 
versive of law and order whereas the 
Congress-League adopts methods which 
are legal. This is tlio only difference. 
The methods they pursue are deserving 
of severe condemnation but 1 think it 
is a great injustice to call them anar- 
chists. Bo that as it may - 1 bay that 
after these repressive measures, one 
after another, in rapid succession — we 
have in our midst a revolutionary par- 
ty in Bengal. 

Now, it has been often said tliat we 
are not fit for self-government because 
of the existence of this revolutionary 
party. My ansivor is : I do not deny 
that there is a revolutionary party. I 
admit it and I say that no goverment 
which is not a national government will 
ever be able to put a stop to this rovo- 
latiouary movement. What do tlieso 
people want ? They want freedom. 
Tliey want to change the system of 
guverument. 1 told you just now that 
their object is the same as that of the 
Oougress and the Moslem Ticague. I 
go further and I say that iheir object 
—not their methods -is now recognised 
fts legitimate by the British Cabinet. 
In August last year, the Britisli Cabi- 
net declared that, some kind of respon- 
whlo government should be introduced 
inU) this country. What does tliat 
niean ? It means that the system of 


government whieh obtains now, which 
is bureaucratic, should bo cliangcd or 
otherwise it is an adniis.sion on the {lart 
of our masters —after all it is the Bri- 
tish Cabinet who are our masters and 
not the Bureaucracy here it is an 
admission on tlio part of our masters 
that a cliange of gevornmeut, of the 
bureaucratic system of government is 
necessary for the welfare of India. 1 
say the object of the so-called anar- 
chists is not only the same as that of 
the Congress and the League but it is 
an object which is recognised and sanc- 
tioned by the highest authority in 
England. Therefore, gentlemen. I say 
as 1 have said elsewhere, that the only 
wa.' you can put a stop to this revolu- 
tionary mevement is by recognising 
that siniplo fact that the people of this 
country -they are Imngry for Freedom, 
should bo given what they want and 
I say the moment you give freedom to 
the people, Miere will bo an end of 
this revolutionary movement. It has 
been poin.ed out over and over 
again, but the Bureaucrdcy will not 
listen. Tliat is the position of 
affairs to-day. Our agriculture 
neglected, our cducaiioii neglected, 
sanitation neglected, industry and com- 
merce not seriously considered and 
along with that wo Ivave got a revolu- 
tionary movement in this country. 
This is the present situation and it is 
upon that that a menit)ral)lo dt^claration 
was made by the Britisli Ca duet 
in August last year. Now, What 
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have we to ny to that ? I deeiie 
to place before you clearly what I 
mean : Tour declaration goes one way 
and your action goes another way. 
That is the real grieTanoe of the people 
of this country. Tell us, if you want 
you are not lit for self-government, we 
will not give you self'govommont. 1 
can understand that position. 1 res- 
pect plain speaking. I am fond of 
■plain speaking. Let the bureaucracy 
say in clear terms wo cannot afford to 
give you responsible government. We 
want to have this government as bure- 
aucratic as ever. You can get a little 
change here and there, political loli- 
pops with which you can amuse your- 
selves. But we will not give you tes- 
ponnble government — let them so de- 
clare, if they like, and we will then 
drop this political agitation. Our diffi- 
culty is this : We believe in tlio words 
of the Declaration and in that belief 
we have been devising schemes, holding 
meetings to consider schemes • f self- 
government and to Consider what woutd 
be the best form of solf-govomment, 
in this country and to help the Govern- 
ment with our suggestions so that the 
British Parliament may consider this. 

Sow OoTMamoat Sas Tnatol Hamf 
SalsB’s Proposal- 

Now, when things were going on 
. in that way we had another declara- 
tion, a more memorable message 
from the Prime Minister, in which the 
Prime Minister asked our help at the 


time of a great critis, asked us to avert 
a great danger which threatened 
England and which threatened India. 
Now what did we do under the dreum- 
stance ? We held meetings again and 
we told the Government that at this 
juncture ‘you must have one united 
India, you must create an enthusiasm 
in this country, real enthusiasm which 
will led people to make every sacriffeu 
for the country and for the empire’ 
and we asked the Government to do 
away with the repressive measures, 
to release the political suspects 
and the political prisoners. The 
whole country regards that as an 
oppression. We said to tlie Goveru- 
ment : Do away with thtit oppression ; 
Make a definite proposal about self- 
government and you will have the 
whole country with you. You will 
liave hundreds and thousands of 
soldiers fighting for you, fighting 
for India, fighting for the Eiupire— 
you will have the gold of the rich awl 
the cupper uf the poor — every sacritiue 
that loay he required of the people 
will bo willingly, ungrudgingly, cheer- 
fully made lor the service of the 
country and for upholding the glory 
of thu umpire. iJLow was that 
accepted hy the bureaucracy f f 
must confess to a sense of hopelossuess 
tliat Government paid not the slightest 
attention to it. Shortly after that- 
there was the Conference at Dolld- 
Let me quote to you the words of His 
Excellency the Viceroy, words i» 
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which he j^ottirec the great danger 
which threatens us : 

"Germany has already thrown out 
into Oenfral Asia her pioneers of 
intrigue, her agents of disintegration. 
The lesson she has learnt from the 
Russian Revolution that a stronger 
weapon than all the armaments that 
money can buy or sieuce devise is the 
disruption of an enemy by his own 
internal forces.” 

Then later on, “I have spoken of 
the cause. l have told you of the 
death-grip on the western front and 
liave unfolded to you the story of 
German machinations in the East.” 

We were ready to help the Govern- 
nient whon we were told that a great 
danger throatened the whole of tbu 
British Empire and India. That 
danger is admitted by ilis Excellencf 
the Viceroy, it was suggested by the 
iiiubsage of the Prime Minister. It 
was admitted and if I may have the 
impertinence of saying, clearly and 
eloquently described by ilis Excellency 
tlie Viceroy. But what about our 
suggestions ? Is it not a fact that 
wlienevur we are anxious to give the 
bureaucracy in this county good 
advice, sane advice, advice which is 
necessary for the welfare not only of 
this country but of England also, the 
welfare of the whole umpire, that 
advice is received with scorn and con- 
tempt ? What does the Viceroy say ? 
After describing the difficulty which 
threatens us, His Excellmscy says : 


Ml 

"He can, I believe, best do so (help 
the Amir to keep his ship straight) 
by showing our enemies first that India 
is solid as a rock.” 

1 pause here for a moment. That 
must he done. It is admitted by His 
Excolleney the Viceroy that at this 
juncture we must do something by 
which we can present to the enemy 
a united India, an India which is 
solid as a rock. How docs he pro- 
pose to do lhat T liow' can India ho 
solid as a rock unless she is strong in 
her rights, how can anybody uxpeot 
India tu stand solid as a rock unless 
she has got thu oluniuntary rights of 
citizenship, unless she can say ‘I am 
one in this world’? The Viceroy 
says : — 

"Wo can, I Imlievo, l>est do so by 
showing our ununiius first that India is 
solid as a rock, and that thu lambent 
tlamu of anarchical intrigue will find 
nothing iufiamablu in this country, 
luiv, rather will he smothered and 
uxtiuguisbed fortliwitli should it 
approach, b\' the dead weight of our 
unity of purpose." 

Now. gentlemen, so far, there is 
notliing in the speech of ills Excellen- 
cy the Viceroy from which wo have 
any reason to differ. But in the same 
BiHsech Ills l^xoellency disposes of our 
suggestions in this way : 

"But iu these days of stress and 
strain it is idle to ask men to co)ne to- 
gether who disagree on first principles,” 
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So Wa Disagret 0& First Frioeljilss ? 

1 pause for a ino}.*ient. Do we dis* 
agree — we the Nationalists of India, do 
we disagree from the Viceroy on any 
question of first principles j I venture 
to think, not. What have we done f 
We have believed the Message of Hope 
left to us by His Majesty the King 
personally — we have believed that that 
message will he fulfilled — we have bad 
the declaration of the British Oabiuot 
in that behalf and we believed that 
. Responssble Goverument would be 
introduced. We liave had the message 
from the Prime Minister asking for 
our help and sympathy, asking for 
help in men and money. We iiave 
told the Government that in order to 
do this, the repressive measures ni ust 
bo withdrawn, political prisoners must 
be set free and a dufiinitu scheme of 
self 'government must he put forw.'ml. 
Wliat were we trying to do Y Wore 
we not trying to give ofTect to the 
message of the British Cabinet ? AVere 
we not giving a real response to tlie 
message of the Prime Minister f 
(Ghoers). Why should it he Siiid tliat 
we differ from the Viceroy on questions 
of first principles ? It is state munis 
like these which fill us with suspicion 
and alarm. Do they want tliat the 
King’s Message will not ever remain 
unfulfilled and unredeemed ? — 'I'liat 
the declaration of the British Parlia- 
ment will remain a deelaratinn and 
nothing but a Declaration to the end 
of the chapter ? — Does it come to 


this that whatever declaration is 
made the bureaucracy has made up its 
mind not to let responsible government 
be introduced in this country ? What 
difference in first principles can there 
be, 1 ask, when all our endeavours have 
been to give effect to the Message of 
the Prime Minister ? 

Thun llis Excellency goes on to 
say : 

“While they are wrangling over 
those, while the house is burning, there 
are those who would exploit England’s 
diliiculty, I believe that those people 
gravely misinterpret India's attitude. 
L am sure that there are none here who 
will countenance such a policy. Thoru 
are those, again, who would wish to 
Iiargain. ‘Vgain 1 declino to believe 
that anyone iias come to this Confer 
encu in a huckstering spirit." 

Is wlMt Qovonuas&t doiag not 
Sargaalag. 

riiere are those who would wish to 
bargain, that is 1.<> say, when we are 
suggesting to the Govemmeni in all 
seriousness that certain measures are 
necessary for carrying out the Prime 
Minister’s Message wo are told that it 
is bargaining, that we want to exploit 
England’s dilficulty i What is Eng- 
land doing now Y This is a simple 
fact and 1 do not wish to conceal it. 
What is our interest in the war ? 0“*" 
only interest is our country. What is 
England doing now ? England asks 
us to help her in this war. And why 
should wo help her ? If we are to 
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help her, we muet first of all feel that 
this country is our own country 
— that India has in fact and 
not in name, her rightful place in 
the British Empire. That is what 
we say. That is what great states- 
men in England have said again 
and again. If this is your real inten- 
tion, tell tile people so — tell tliuni it is 
your own country, manage your own 
afihirs and defend your own country'’ 
and you will then sue what wu can 
do. The only thing that we want, 
is to feel that this is our country. 
If it is not our country, what does 
ii matter to us ? If it is our 
country, it affects our personal inter- 
ests, it affects our selfish interests, it 
affects our future — and wo are ready 
lor any sacrifice. Tou say tiiat wo 
want to exploit England’s diiliculty. 
And if we say tliat England is uxplot 
ing at this time our helplessness, that 
would at once bo condeinuud as unwise 
and unworthy. Those who wish to 
realise themselves, those wlio wish to 
make the people of tliis country realise 
tliat India is their own country, tiiat 
India is a part, an iutergal part not 
shadowy or imaginary but a real part 
of the British Empire — well, they are 
to be condemned as persons who 
would exploit England's difficulty. 
That is how the Confereuce was hold 
»t Delhi. 

Sii Isedliney Ths Olovsmor of 
Bmgal’i Adtrieo- 

From Delhi we come to Bengal. 


There again, we have the speech of 
His Excellency the Governor. His 
Excellency advised us— he did not 
command— His Excellency advised us 
that Wu should stop all political agita- 
tiou at the present moment and he 
gave two roasous fur it. One reason is 
this : 

“Now lot me give you my first 
reason. We have always been slow as 
a people, as in Great Britain and fndiH 
to realise how closely the enemy keeps 
his eye upon us how quick he is to 
note our actions, indeed our very 
words, and what a difference it makes 
to his own murals whether he sees 
arrayed against him the serried ranks 
of a united people or whether he 
detects in this ^lan of the Empire or 
in that some note of dissension, some 
indication of lack of unity of purpose.” 

Therefore, do not show that you 
are wanting in a unity of purpose. 1 
was ibiukiug what His Excellency 
really meant because it seems to me 
that we are in complete agreement 
with what His Excellency said. That 
is the very reason for which we made 
the suggestions. Lot not the enemy 
think t hat England is not united in its 
purpose and that India is not prepared 
to take its place in the fight. Tliat is 
the very reason for which we suggested 
that all causes which led to resentment 
of the people of the country and drew 
them away from this united purpose 
should be removed — that the iwople of 
this country should be allowed to feel 
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' that India is their own oountrj, that 
; it is birthright to defend their own 
' country, that it is their right, not 
right alone but it is their proud privi- 
. lege to fight the common enemy. His 
Excellency said wo should do nothing 
' so that the enemy could think that wo 
. are not united. My answer is : Make 
ns united. It can be done with a 
stroke of the pen to-morrow if 
you really want t(< do it. If you 
do that, the enemy will detect no 
lack of unity of purpose. Tt is 
posnble to make it appear that tliero 
is no lack of unity of purpose. — Is it 
not a hundred times more desirable 
that there should he real unity of 
purpose ? 

Zf The Zaisar Oamo To Oalontta ? 

“If the Kaiser came to Calcutta 
what would all the talk of freedom of 
individual, of the librrty of the sub- 
ject, of the right of this people or tliat 
people to self-determination, of this 
constitutional reform or that constitu- 
tional reforms — what would be the 
value of all such talk if the Kaiser 
came to Calcutta ?” 

Again, I say. we are in complete 
agreement with His Excellency, the 
Governor of Bengal. I believe, if the 
Kaiser came to this county to-morrow 
there would be no talk off liberty of 
the subject, of the right of freedom of 
the individual and of constitutional 
lights and that is the very reason why 
1 am personally interested in not let- 


ting the Kaiser come to Calcutta 
and that is the very reason why 'wo 
liave been asking the Government 
again and again, why our leaders 
liavo asked the GK>vemment repeatedly 
to do away with these repressive mea- 
sures, to call forth loyalty, not Up 
loyalty but real and genuine loyalty 
—not loyalty to the Bureaucracy but 
to the Empire. You cannot call that 
up by swuet words alone, wo want deeds 
—and as I say, this can bo done by a 
siroko of tlie pen to-morrow if you 
really want to do it. 

Must We fesl to Orisr ? 

His Excellency advanced another 
reason, it is this : — 

‘•The British people liavo a temper 
of their own. Some people call them 
a stubborn and a stiff-necked race. 
They are, I believe, a fair and a just 
people. You can without difficulty 
reason with them, you can without 
difficulty excite their interest, excite 
their sympathy and above all, you can 
excite their gratitude : But they are 
people believe me, whe resent perhaps 
more deeply than any other people on 
this earth any suspicion that anybody 
is bent upon making an attempt to 
take advantage of them when their 
backs are against the walL” 

Therefore gentlemen, what does it 
come to ? We must consider that 
wicked capacity of the Gterman people 
who are for aver on their watch to find 
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out a flaw in the oonstitutiou of thia 
country. You must also regard tiie 
temperament of the British nation, 
who will be angay if you want your 
rights at this juncture but the only 
people whose interests and whose sen- 
timents are to he set at naught 
are the Indian people. We are 
not men ( We are not a race i Our 
feelings need not be considered— our 
sentiments are nothihg ! Our feelings 
must be those of our masters. We 
must feel to order and suppress our 
real feelings (Shame). 

XTot Ohsdlsass to the Svesueraoy but 
Xaoyslty to the Empire- 

Well, I must say that I hare 
read this part of His Excellency's 
speech with considerable pain. It is 
the duty of the Government here to 
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consult and to contider the sentiments 
of the people. The people of this 
country are loyal to the Empire. They 
may not like the bureaucracy and they 
do not. And the British Cabinet has 
declared that the people are not wrong 
when they say that the Bureaucracy 
has mismanaged matters. They do not 
like the Bureaucracy and for sufddent 
reasons but they are loyal to the 
Empire. Again, my earnest appeal to 
the Government is : Take care, do 
not disregard the people’s sentiments. 
Do not wish to substitute obedience to 
the Bureaucracy in place of people's 
loyalty to the Empire. The people of 
this country are impatient and they 
will not bear it. 

For God's sake let this be the last 
chapter in the story of the great 
denial. 
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Congress Spilt. 1917 

By Dcshabcindhu Chittaranitin Das 

I have to move the following resolution ception Committee. If we look u|K)n th.: 
which has been entrusted to me. It is no different incidents at the meeting in which 
doubt, personally speaking, unpleasant for he t.ook [jart, the very first thing which 
me to do it but I cannot forget that Politics is forces itself upon our attention is what he did 
not a matter of personal considerations. One at almost the very outset of the meeting of the 
has to see to the best interest of the country 30th August last. You remember that there 
and in this meeting and by the resolutions w/is a discussion — a matter in dispute — 1 do 
which are before you, we have got to consider not want you now to enter into a discussion .*is 
first of all as to whether by these means wo are to which side was right or which side was 
giving effect to the voice of the jieople. Now. wrong. At .any rate, I can tell you this that 
gentlemen the resolution which h^is been entrus- the minutes of the first meeting of the Becoi)- 
ted to me is this : (He reads the resolution.) tion Committee were read out by the Secretary. 

Gentlemen, in considering this question, Upon its being read out certain gentlemen 
• I ask you to approach it dispassionately apart took exception or rather challenged its acen- 
. from party questions. I shall certainly try to racy— -I re|)oat it is not the subject matter of 
keep my mind clear of any party bi/is. We to-day’s discussion whether this objection was 
have to consider the conduct of Rai Baikuntha right or wrong, whether these minutes wore 
Nath Sen Bahadur as Chairman of the lU- correctly recorded or incorrectly recorded. 

The following speech was delivered by Mr. 0. B. Das at a meeting of the Congress Eeceptien 
Committee held on September lUh 1917 
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That is not the question before us — ^bnt of this 
there is no doubt that the accuracy of the 
minutes was challenged and any body who has 
got the least idea of conducting public meetings 
knows and a chairman of such meetings ought 
to have known that he could not confirm 
those proceedings in view of the objection 
which was taken without putting it to the 
meeting. Did Baikuntha Babu do it ? He 
took op the book at the time the matter was 
still under discussion— -wo are not going tr> dis- 
cuss now whether Babu Hirendra Nath 
Datta was right nr wrong, whether Riii 
Yatindra Nath Chowdhury wjis right or 
wrong — ^but it is perfectly clear that at the 
time the matter was under discussion, this 
Chairman of the Reception Committee took up 
the book in his hands and began to write his 
confirmation. Anything more illegal on the 
part of a Chairman, I cannot conceive. A 
man who comes here to guide the deliberations 
of the meetings of the Reception Committee — 
an im])nrtant meeting which has to consider as 
to >Yhether t he voice of the seven provinces of 
India h?ul to ho given effect to or not. — Was it 
bemining conduct on the ]»art of the Chairman 
of that meeting to hastily take up the book in 
his hands and arbitrarily, illegally, without 
the slightest justification, confirm the proceed- 
ings of that meeting. That is the first step in 

the series of unconstitutional steps taken by 
this Chairman of the Reception Committee. 

Now, gentlemen, look at the next thing 
which hap^Msned after thsit. It has boon said 
i'hat there was a great deal of disorder at that 
meeting — it has been said that i^eoplo shouted 
too much. I can only tell you this : that 
having regard to the great iinconetitutional 
®tep taken by the Chairman the meeting was 
remarkably orderly. If such a meeting had 
been held in England -or America and if the 
Chairman of that meeting had ventured to 
treat the audience in that way» the disorder 
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would have been fifty times more. Well, 
gentlemen, the next stops was this : Such a > 
proceeding of the Chairman of the Reception - 
Cf)mmittee was bound to result in some con- . 
fusion and taking advantage of that confusion, 
Baikuntha Babu got up — ^whether he said "I 
dissolve the meeting'* or whether ho did not 
do so, — I certainly did not hear him say, “I 
dissolve the meeting*’ — but I ask you to ■ 
accept that he did utter those words. But the 
question which 1 raise before you is this : 
this attempt at dissolving the meeting wat 
unconstitutional. It is illegal, as I understand 
the law. — It is not given to any Chairman to 
suddenly get up and dissolve the meeting 
because his grievance is — I cannot say his, 
because he has altered the statement — that 
Babu Hirendra Nath Datta did not obey his 
order. Any body who knows the law of public 
meetings knows this : that if the Chairman 
finds his orders are flouted and not obeyed, he 
has got to take the sense of the meeting. First, 
of all he has got to ask the obnoxious man — in 
this case my friend Babu Hirendra Nath 
Diitta — to withdraw from the meeting. If he 
refuses t.o withdr.iw, it is then for him to take 
the. sense of the meeting and ask their support 
in ejecting him. But Rai Baikuntha Nath, 
(lid not tiiko any one of these stops. He 
suddenly gets up and dissolves the meeting. 
This is illegal and unconstitutional. There 
is an idea amongst us that tbe Chairman is a 
sorl. of an ove:*lord. Just consider for a 
moment — it may please R.ai Baikuntha Nath 
Sen to come. t.o (^very meeting and at the very 
outset say : “I dissolve the meeting” — ^if the 
Chairman has got such power no meeting can 
bo held. Surely the law caflnot be so absurd 
as that. We find that he wiis wanting in 
every consideration either of law or of consti- 
tution or of tact or of justice. 

This is the second charge that I bring; 
against him* After that what has happened t 
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Be withdrew from the meeting and whether it 
wee on that day or the next day — forget 
now— -he wrote a letter to the All India 
^Congreea Ck>mmittee referring the matter to 
them for their decision* That ie unconatitu- 
l^nal step No. 3. According to the constitu- 
tion of the Gongreie it is not for Bai Baikuntha 
Nath Sen, not for tho Chairman of the 
Reception Committee but for the Reception 
Committee itself to make that reference. Was 
Baikuntha Nath Sen the Reception Committee ? 
These gentlemen, when they are elected Chair- 
men of some meeting, think that they re- 
|;:present the Committee. Louis XIV of France 
|said : 'T am the State*' and Rai Baikuntha 

1 1^! Nath Sen Bahadur said, "1 am the Reception 
^Oommittee.’* 

Gentlemen, the Reception Committee con- 
jisted of two parts— one part consisted of you 
gentlemen, men, like Mr. Chakravarty and 
Jnthers, a very bad part. But surely there 
I is another part — the honourable {lart* 
■•'.Did they hold a meeting — this honour- 
| able part ? Did they hold a meeting at all 
of the persons who considered themselves to 
| be legitimate members of tho Reception Com- 
^ mittee ? That Is not Rai Baikuntha Nath 
ki'Sen’s idea. He goes away — whether tn the 
IttNGALSS office or anywhere else I do not 
Iknow. He writes letters to the All-India 
e;Congress Committee - and io, behold j we 
|are told ever afterwards that the dispute has 
l^en referred to the All-India Congress 
liiOommittee. Who referred ? Rai Baikuntha 
^fath Sen. Did he call a meeting for the 
pluect of referring the matter ? He did not 
that. Why not ? “I am the state — I am 
Reception Committee |” These gentlemen 
^Ikink that they are overlords — they want a 
of feudal system introduced into the 
^litios of India. This should be weeded 
the new voice of Democracy in India 
Remands it. We will not for ever be tied to 


the apron strings of Autocrats. We refuse to 
follow any voice which is not the voice of the 
whole country. We refuse to give heed to any 
opinion which is not the opinion of the country. 
Let there be hundred Baikuntho Nath Sens or 
a thousand Surendra Nath Banerjeas. The 
world is moving towards Democracy. You 
want Democracy, you want Home Rule, you 
want Self-government and you have not got 
the patience to consider tho views of the 
majority. What right have you to arrogate to 
yourself that position — the country has not 
given it to you — Democracy condemns it — 
J ustice denounces it. What right have you 
to arrogate to yourself all tho powers of tho 
Reception Committee, to take the Reception 
Committee into the hollow of your hands as it 
were, to ask tho Secretaries — ''You shall not do 
this or that.** If he is exercising that power 
I think it is for you gentlemen to declare un- 
hesitatingly that no Chairman has got that 
power and this meeting will not allow any 
Chairman, however oxhalted his position may 
be, to exorcise such arbitrary and unreason- 
able powers. I say tho third iinconstitutioiia! 
step taken by Rai Baikuntha Nath was to 
refer this question on his own initiative without 
calling a meeting of tho Reception Committee 
to tho All-India Congress Committee. 

Now gentlemen, Just consider tho difficulty 
of that situation. I do not know how we can 
extricate ourselves from that. The v'hole 
country is under the impression that tho dis- 
pute has been referred to the All-India Con^ 
gress Committee. Supposing the All-Indii 
Congress Committee does its duty, os I think 
it will do, and holds that there has been no 
valid reference to them — supposing the All- 
India Congress Committee changes the venuo 
of the Congress and transfers it to some othor 
place— what will be done then ? That is tho 
position to which the arbitrary and unooosti* 
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tutional act of Bai Baiknntha Nath Sen may 
lead us* 

That is not all. He writes a letter — which 
I consider no Chairman has the slightest 
right to write — to the Secretaries telling them 
that they are to make over all books and 
records and property to Baiknntha Baba 1 
know of no rule of constitution or of law by 
which a Chairman is entitled to say : “1 will 
take possession of all. You call yourselves 
the Secretaries, but I am the Chairman. You 
call yourselves Vice-Chairmen — what right 
have you got ? I am the Chairman, 1 will 
take possession of the records ; I will take 
pssession of everything. Henceforth there 
is no Becoption Committee but Baiknntha 
Nath Sen.” 

Now, gentlemen, that is the next unconsti- 
tutional step which he has taken. Not only 
hiiii hu done that, but ho hits taken care to 
tell every body that in future no moro meetings 
of the Keceptloii Committee arc to bo held 
without his permission. This overlord must 
grunt you i)eriiussLon before 3’oij hold a 
mooting, because you have committed the uii- 
purdoiuible crime of electing this man \ This 
“Old Ciuard,” as the BfixciAl.EE calls him, 
does not hold a meeting of the Reoe})tiou 
Committee but makes this illegal mid arbitrary 
reference to the All-India Congress Committee. 
Because he, Baiknntha Nath Son says : “You 
shall not call a meeting of the Reception 
Committee without my permission,” therefore 
every member of the Reception Committee 
must forbear. The Reception Committee must 
efface itself, because he, Baiknntha Nath is 
the overlord. But this time this old guard 
reckoned without hie hosts. We have mode 
'T onr mind. It is our determination— ‘we will 
unhesitatingly devote ourselves, all our lives 
whatever may be our worth — ^to mako the 
^uiceof Demooraoy heard. That voice must 


bo heard. And people who try to throttle that 
that infant Democracy and choke its voice are 
not the people, however high in life their 
position may bo, whatever other claims they 
may have, to lead us in this great battle for 
freedom and federation. Either they must go 
or take their stand hy the side of this infant 
Democracy. That is the politics of to-day. 
“Forty years of political experience” has not 
given them any right to ignore the voice of the 
people. There was a time when these politi- 
cians wi^re the only people to be considered in 
Politics, but by the grace of God that time 
has gone by. The time of Democracy is fast 
coming. We see before ns the vision of that 
glory. Are we to be led by men who do not 
understand the spirit of this Democracy, whose 
only idea is this : "1 am so and so { Is my 

opinion to be rejected ? 1 have led the country 
for 40 years — is my opinion to be flouted 
Those are not the men. Wo want men who 
will say : “1 have not got any opinion. If I 
have got any let thnt opinion bo snnk 
altogether : let the ftpinion of the countrj' bo 
heard.” It is not u tjuostion of [lersonality. 
I am not wanting in respect for any one of 
these gentlemen. If my father had acted in 
that way 1 would have gime a;'ainst him. 
Personally speaking I shall be willing to bow 
down before Babii Baiknntha Nath Sen and 
take the dust of his foot. But it is not a 
i|iie8tion of restrict i>r (lisrespects. It is not 
the <]uestion of a mnn's daughter's marriage or 
a man’s mother's sr.'idh. It is a question of 
constitutional right— it is a question — whether 
the voice of Democr:iGy is to be allowed to be 
heard or not. I say this is the fourth un- 
constitutional step that Bai Baikuntha Nath 
has taken. I need not dilate upon this matter 
further. 

I am asking yon to consider the matter 
dispassionately apart from any question .'is to 
whether this gentleman was worthy or not 
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He is an estimable person. I have got no 
grudge against Bai Baikuntha Nath. We say 
that he is guilty of grave unconstitutional 
steps. The answer is that he is old, he has 
paid Bs. 1,000 to the Congress every year, he 
is an honest, estimable gentleman — a man of 
position at Berhampore. But these are not 
the considerations. The consideration is : 
having regard to>-his conduct, do you think he 
is worthy to fill the position of the Chair- 
man of the Beeeption Committee ? We 
have a different platform now We con- 
sider the question only from the point of view 
of his fitness. A man who has deliberately 
taken all these unconstitutional steps from 
beginning to end and still persists in doing 
so, — is such a man^worthy of the position with 
which we have entrusted him ? Just consider 
another fact. We have called this meeting, 
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we gave him notice. If he was a real patriot 
having nothing but the good of the country at 
hearty why did he not attend the meeting ? 
He could have come and said : have dono 

this from the best of moties. I will stand by 
yon when the cause of the Country is at stake. 
If I have done something wrong, put me 
right.” — Gentlemen, what are persons, what 
are men, what are individuals when the 
cause of the country is concerned ? — Has he 
done that ? His attitude is one of contempt. 
I therefore submit for your consideration that 
such a man is not worthy of this position and 
we should declare that he has already vsicated 
that seat and if not that he be removed from 
that seat and that wo should proceed to elect 
another gentleman who will command our 
respect, who will bo far worthier tlvm 
he. 




The National Ideal 

By Dcshabandhu Chittoranjcin Das. 


Whatever the Anglo-Indians may 
say, 1 believe, I am speaking the 
truth when I say that there is hardly 
an educated man in the country who is 
not to-day thinking of Self-Government. 
And 1 say further, that every educated 
man in this country has a right to 
think of Self-Govfflmment. If you 
consider the history of the public events 
for the last five years, you cannot hut 
come to the conclusion that the time 
has come when the educated commu- 
nity of this country taking such assis- 
tance from their uneducated brethem 
as they can, must think clearly and 
rationally as to what form of Self 
Oovemment they might expect and 
they can insist upon. 

Bli ICajMty*! ICsnaso of Bopo. 

[ begin with the King Emperor’s 
Message of Hope which His 
Majesty personally delivered to this 
country before he left the shores of 
^tudia and his vdoe still rings in out 
We did not know then what that 


message was but this we knew that the 
groat question which had been agita- 
ting the mind of our countrymen for 
many years had also left some impre- 
ssion on the minds of our rulers. 
After that many proposals have been 
put forward for the introduction 
of some kind of Home Kule or Self- 
Government in this country. 

ICr. Heatagu’s Statexosat 

But it was only the other day, on 
the 20th of August, that the statement 
of the Secretary of State was published. 
1 do not know, gentlemen, whether 
you have read that message clearly and 
carefully. You will find in that state- 
ment an indication that the Message of 
Hope which was delivered by His 
Majesty personally is about to be 
fulfilled. You will remember that the 
Secretary of State says in that state- 
ment that seme kind of responsible 
government is to be granted to this 
country. I will not deal with that 
in detail. 


The following speech was delivered by Hr. Doe at a meeting held at Dacca on the 11th 
1917. 
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But I cannot help repeating one 
thing before you, v/«., that predaely 
the same message, the same indication 
is to be found in the speech of His 
Excellency the Viceroy which was 
delivered in early September. There, 
His Excellency clearly lays down that 
there are three ways in which the work 
of Self'Govomment in this country 
must be commenced. The first method 
is the institution of Local Self-Govern- 
ment. N(fVir, when any question of 
local self-government is discussed, we 
are apt to ignore its importance — it 
does not catch our imagination ; we 
do not attach that interest to it which 
the question deserves. And whatever 
the kind of self government you suc- 
ceed in obtaining — and I am sure we 
will obtain some substantial measure 
of self-government— be sure that our 
national work for the next 20 years 
to come will be in the field of local 
self-government more than in any 
other. The second road, His Excellency 
said, must be the filling up of the 
public offices in this country with more 
Indians and the third road was by the 
introduction of some kind of respon- 
nble Ijegislative Goimdls — and 
to allay our suspicions — I must 
confess, we are somewhat suspidous 
at times — ^His Excellency said clearly 
that all this work is to be carried on 
nmultaneously. So, gentlemen, accor- 
ding to His Excelleiu^, you will not 
be relegated merely to Local Self- 


Government for many years to come 
but along with the development of 
local self-government, you may expect, 
according to the message of His Ex. 
cellency, a Lepslative Ooundl which 
is at once representative and res- 
ponsible. 

“SespoaslbUity” Xa roUttes- 

Do not forget, gentlemen, that tho 
word, “responsibitity” has got a techni- 
cal meaning in politics. It does not 
imply merely moral responsibility. It 
moans that the Government must Iw 
rospomdble to the people of the 
country, to the electors, i.o. the 
Legislative Ooundls will bo elected 
by tho people of the country — what- 
ever the extent of the franchise may 
be, that is a matter of detail which has 
got to bo discussed and no doubt con- 
sidered carefully. But whatever ))e 
tho electorate, it is that olect'>r8te 
which will elect members of the 
TiOgislative Ooundls and the Executire 
Ooundls will be either elected or 
taken from the Legislative Ooundls 
and the Executive Ooundls will ho 
responsible not to any outdde authority 
but to the Legislative Ooundls from 
which they will be taken and thus 
ultimately to the people. Those are 
the indications that 1 find in the state- 
ment of the Secretary of State as also 
in the message of the l^ceroy. 
Sd^devsnuamt bom maaj VisW'POiatS' 

I say therefore, that tho people of 
this country has the tight now, d 
expect some kind of responsible self 





goTenunent in thu ooontey and the 
time has oome when we must shako off 
our apathy and devote our entire 
energies to the oaiDaiderati.Qn of the 
question as to the predse form of self- 
goTemment that we want in this 
country. The question is a very diffi* 
cult one and has got to be discussed 
from a great many points of view. 
Wo have got to consider it from the 
point of view of our nationality. T mean 
provindal nationality. Wo have got 
to consider this question with a wider 
outlook. We cannot forget that we 
live and have been living for many 
years in the midst of an empire. We 
cannot forget that the different pro- 
vinces in India are gradually coming 
closer to one another and a new 
nationality which comprises not ohfy 
the difltereut provinces but the whole 
of India is growing up in our midst 
and wo cannot forget that our interests, 
overt our selfish interests, our hopes, 
our ambitions are indissolubly connect- 
ed with the interest of the empire. 
Those are all the considerations before 
us. When we dt down to frame a 
scheme, we cannot lose sight of any 
one of those points. 

Sseviftdal ▲ut0BaB7> 

If you oondder what is the kind of 
self-government which is exactly 
necessary for us, what is the first point 
suggests itself to you ? I will 
tell you what suggests itself to me. 
The flirt thing it proviitdal autonomy. 
1 desire to explain that expresdon 
11 


clearly as far as 1 understand it, 
because that expresdon has been u^ 
by many Government officials ‘and by 
great thinkers in Europe. But I 
desire you to approach this question 
not at all from the European point of 
view, but from our own national stand- 
point. What is the exact meaning of 
provindal autonomy I e&y that the 
meaning of tliat expression is that 
people who have tor hundreds and 
hundreds of years been living in 
Bengal, have come under the sway of 
a particular culture, 110 % been ani- 
mated by a partieular genius and the 
provincial government which will be 
established in Bengal must give the 
fullest expresdon to that ideal.. I • 
mean that the ilindus have^ for 
several centuries lieen living in Bengal 
and amongst thorn there have grown 
up a very great oulture whieh has 
made itself felt in the domain of 
science, philosophy, religion, literature 
and art. It has got a cast of its own ; 
it has got a spirit of its own ; it has 
got a distinct individuality. 

When 1 am speaking of the Hindus 
of Bengal ; 1 am at once reminded of 
the Mahomedans of Bengal. They 
liave also lived iii Bengal ; they have 
lived with us by our side and 
have boon surrounded by the same 
environments and whatever our 
reli^ous difference may be, there can 
hardly bo any question that their 
interests and our interests, in point of 
education, in point of culture, and in 
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point of nationality are the same. 
When I am speaking of provindal 
autonomy, I am not forgetting any 
community or the members of any 
particular religion. I want to include 
all of them and I say, taking the 
whole of thorn, there is a distinct indi- 
viduality of Bougal. It is on that 
individual nature that we must take 
our stand. 

Now, provincial government must 
be so formed that it will not 
lose the particular interest which 
that individuality requires. The 
people of Bengal must realise that the 
whole of their political enfranchise- 
ment must bo based upon their ancient 
ideals and traditions, enlarged no 
doubt, developed no doubt, modernised 
no doubt, but still based on those 
andent ideals. 

Borrowing Ideals From Europe. 

I am not one of thoso who will 
borrow all our ideals from Europe. 
All my life, I have protested against 
it, I protest against it again and [ shall 
protest against it so long as I live. 
1 am not unmindful of the groat 
culture of Europe. I am not slow in 
recognising my indebtedness to it but 
I cannot forget my own individuality. 
I cannot forget the spirit of Bengal 
which pervades every thought that 1 
entertain, every hope tliat 1 cherish, 
every fear that 1 have, and so long as 
I live, 1 promise before you today 
that I will devote my life to work out 


tiie realization of the ideal of BengaL 
The soul of Bengal had been sleeping 
for years but directly Self-Government 
is given to us, that soul, while living 
in an atmosphere of freedom, will 
make it enormous claim to give the 
fullest ezpresdon to its ideal. 1 feel 
sure that the Government cannot but 
grant us that opportunity — as I hope, 
the Government will. I believe 
that Bengal lias . a message to 
give, I feel sure that the day is not 
distant when the message of Bengal 
will be delivered and the world will 
listen. 

Thu Ideal to be Worked out. 

Now, this is the ideal of pro- 
vincial autonomy and how has this 
ideal to be worked out in practice. Wu 
must not rest content with expressing 
our ideal. We must at once sit down 
to work to execute that ideaL ilow do 
you propose to do it ? DifiForent schemes 
have been put forward. There is the 
scheme of the 19 members, there is 
the scheme of the Congress and the 
Moslem League, there is the scheme 
of the late Mr. Gokhale. 1 do not 
desire to criticise those schemes because 
it is tho universal desire of all our 
loaders that every district ought to 
form its own committee to frame its 
scheme and there should bo a confe- 
rence in Calcutta, where the repi^ 
sentatives from all these districts will 
meet to discuss and deliberate on those 
schemes, and finally the scheme which 
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is to be presented to the Secretary of 
State, should bo adopted. 

Parochial Politics. 

I do not propose to discuss that in 
detail at all, but 1 desire to impress 
upon you that whateTor the scheme, 
you may bo pleased to frame, you must 
not lose sight of what is called paro- 
chial politics. Prom time immemorial 
the village has been the unit of our 
national life. You must consider the 
reconstruction of our village life, you 
must consider the education of our 
'villagers. You must consider the 
question as to how they may be re- 
presented in the district association, 
which will be formed with representa- 
tives sent by them and you must so 
frame your scheme — I am merely toll- 
ing yon as to what my individual opi- 
nion is you must so frame it that the 
interest of what is called {larochial 
government may not in any way suffer 
from what may be called the interest of 
the provincial government. Let the 
village be so connected with the 
province that it may not be felt as an 
obstruction but as a real and integral 
part of the province. Then in consider- 
ing the representation to the fiOgisla- 
tive Ooundl. you will try to so frame 
your scheme that the interest of the 
poorest 'Villager as well as that of the 
richest Zemindar may bo equally re- 
presented ; and the interest of the 
minority may not be neglected. 


The Charge of Illiteracy. 

It has been said, and often 
said by Anglo-Indians that the 
greater majority of our people arc so 
ignorant, are so illiterate that they 
cannot bo trusted with votes. 1 do not 
know, what conclusion you will 
arrive at, but so far as my own 
view is concerned, 1 do- not at all 
agree with that. 1 do not think that 
illiteracy and want of education are 
exactly tlie same thing. As I know 
villagers, 1 know this that they may he 
trusted, with the duty of electing 
persons to represent them in the Legis- 
lative Councils. You are more in touch 
with the villagers than I am — I have 
seen some of it, hut I fool sure that 
you have got a far more intimate 
knowledge. 1 ask you to say whether 
this is correct that our villager is so 
iguorant though he may not he able to 
read or write, that he does not know 
between a had man and a good man, 
between a man who will he able to 
represent his interests properly and a 
man who will not. 1 do not think so. 
And in any scheme which you may 
draw up, you must make that perfectly 
clear. 1 am speaking of this because 
there is a danger. I do not desire that 
the mistakes of English history should 
be repeated in this country. There is 
no necessity for starting with a very 
limited franchise and then extending 
it or having to extend it by civil war 
afterwards. The history of the Reform 
Bill in England ought not to be repeated 
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in this country. So, your scheme 
should be so framed that it must carry 
urithin itself the possibility of improTe* 
ment. 

A Central Government. 

That is, roughly speaking, my idea 
of the provincial government. I said 
that the first thing which should strike 
us is provincial autonomy. But do 
not forget that there is a wider interest 
to conSder. These provincial govern- 
ments must bo bound together by a 
Oettral Government. I believe it was 
John Bright who said that the future 
of India was the United States of 
India. So far as that ideal is concern- 
ed, it is a grand idea and the idea of 
provincial autonomy to which I have 
referred is part of that ideal. But 
John Bright went further ; ho said 
that the several provincial governments 
should bo connected with the British 
Parliament. To that view I do not 
assent because the result of that would 
be that the wider interest of Indian 
nationality would ho overlooked. So 
we vrant a central government. What 
the character of that government is to 
be, must also bo considered. It must 
be made fully representative of all the 
Firovincial Governments and of the 
Ghreat Indian Nationality. 

An Imperial Federated Government. 

The third need which you must 
not forget . is the need of another 
Imperial Federated Government to 
which all the governments of 
tile empire should belong — a Govern- 


ment to which the English Government 
should belong as one unit, the Indian 
Government should belong as another, 
the Governments of Africa, Australis 
and Canada should belong as other 
imits — it will be a sort of federated 
Parliament. I ask you to conoder the 
grand ideal which is contained in that 
proposal. 1 do think, in the history of 
the world there never was another 
instance of an empire so vast, of an 
empire in which so many different 
races and nationalities and creods were 
represented. When you consider all 
this, you will find what a grand 
opportunity there is vrithin the British 
Empire of fulfilling that still grander 
ideal of the federation of the human 
race. If the federation of the human 
race is not always to remain the poet’s 
dream, if it is ever to bo fulfilled, 1 
feel sure that fulfilment will come 
through the federation of this vast 
empire, to which we have the honour 
to belong. 

A Word Of Advice. 

Well, gentlemen, that is the ideal 
I put before you and 1 ask you to 
consider all this in the scheme, which 
you will frame. But there is one 
thing to which 1 desire to draw your 
attention and it is this ; that in 
framing this scheme you must not be 
swayed by a feeling that the Govern- 
ment will not grant this —the govern- 
ment will not grant that. What the 
Government will grant and what tbo 
GKivemment wiU not grant, that is the 
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buobMBS of the Gtoyemment ; wo have 
got oaly to consider what is necessary 
for our national well-being. We have 
no doubt got to concider what is 
necessary for our national well-being 
and if you find that certain stops are 
absolutely necessary for our national 
derelopment, do not fail, to put 
that down in your schemu out 
of timidity. I ask you not to be fool- 
hardy, but there is no necessity of 
bning afraid of putting forward the 
whole of your scheme before the 
GoTemment. People who are afraid 
to ask do not deserve. Why should 
we bo afraid to tell the Government 
that a certain scheme of sulf-govem* 
mentis necessary for our well-being. 
The Government invites your opinion. 
The British Government has declared 
its policy ; the Viceroy has asked you 
to consider the scheme and do not, 
for God’s sake, spoil that by timidity. 
Say, there are five items, all of which 
we want ; but let us not ask 2 or 3 
of these because the Government will 
not grant all. I say it is no business 
of ours and 1 do not think that at the 
present moment when the Government 
is full of that truly imperial idea, 
when the King’s Ministers have 
declared the policy of the Government 
to grant to this country some kind of 
losponaible government. 1 do not 
think any scheme which is reasonable, 
sny scheme which is necessary will be 
refused. 

What, if it is refused ? Have we 


not to carry on this fight from year to 
year, suppoong the whole of it is not 
granted to-day. Have we not to place 
that scheme before the public— have 
we not to fight for it, giving the whole 
of our attention, devoting the whole of 
our energy to tliat, and go on fighting 
till victory is ours P I have seen a 
great many schemes fail because of 
our timidity. 1 ask you to be on 
your guard because the present is the 
most opportune moment, because the 
Government has invited your opinion 
and in giving your opinion do not 
think that wo ought not to put this or 
that down because the Government 
will not accept this. 

For the whole of the Ideal 
Lot us fight for the whole of our 
ideal. Let us start with this that 
every cultivator here in this country 
has got the capacity to judge as to 
who his representative is going to be. 
Let us start with this that we can, if 
we only try, if we only shake off our 
apathy ; do the work of local self- 
government without the intervention 
of Government olficials. Let us think 
of this tliat we are in a position to so 
form our Legislative Coundls, by 
sending proper representatives there, 
that they will carry out our mandate, 
that they will carry out our ideal and 
they would elect such an executive 
that they will do the work which the 
country requires. Indicate in your 
scheme how the Froviucial Govern- 
ments will have to be connected with 
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the Oentral Ooremment. But so far 
as proTincial autonomy is concerned, 
ao to as the different departments of 
the Executive Ghiverument in Bengal 
are concerned, 1 should not hesitate 
to ask for the whole of those powers 
being transferred to the people of 
Bengal. Naturally, the Indian 
Government will retain some powers 
and 1 admit it is right that they 
should retain some powers now at 
this stage, for working out the unity 
of the different provinces in imperial 
matters ; for the purpose of directing 
the foreign policy and military affairs 
of the country. But 1 insist upon 
you, 1 implore you, that whatever 
scheme you may frame, you will not 
lose dght of the idea that we are 
capable of governing Bengal, we are 
capable of carrying on the work which 
the Executive Gouudl in Bengal docs. 

The System to Blame. 

Our requirements will not be 
met by the introduction of a few 
more of our countrymen into the Civil 
Service, liy quarrel, as 1 said elso> 
where, is not with individuals. There 
are Civil Servants who are honourable 
men, good men, true men ; there 
may be agaih those who are not so 
good — bvdf that must be so in every 
community. My quarrel is not with 
the individual at all. My quarrel is 
with the system. It is the system 
which is responsible for the bad govern- 
ment of this country. Why is the 
system bad f It is for this— that there 


is no responsibility. An English friend 
of mine has pointed out that. What 
are the Civil Servants to do ? They 
are not responsible to the people. They 
have to take their orders from the 
Executive Coundl of Bengal. To 
whom are the members of the Exeon> 
tive Council responsible ? Not to the 
people. They have got to take their 
orders from the Oovemmont of India. 
To whom is the Government of India 
responsible ? Not to the people. They 
have got to take their orders from the 
British Parliament. Has the Britisli 
Parliament got any time to devote to 
India ? Or to make that responsibility 
real ? No. My English friend says : 
they have not. They liave neglected 
India not out of apathy but because 
their own interest required it — they 
have to discuss so many questions 
which are of far greater importance to 
England than the question of India. 
So you get a state of things in this 
country, where the Civil Service, the 
Executive Council, the Government of 
Bengal and the Government of India 
are not responsible to anybody. And 
under such circustancos good govern- 
ment is impossible. That is why the 
Bureaucracy has failed and that is why 
that Bureaucracy has got to be re- 
moved by the introduction of some 
sort of responsibhi government — ^that 
is why the British (Ibbinet has sugges- 
ted the introductiqm of responsiblo 
government. There |i8 no further any 
question of the failt^ of the Bureau- 
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cracy — that is accepted as a fact, ac- 
cepted as a fact by people wh^ have 
the right to know, by people— n<^ our- 
selves — but people who have the capa- 
city to judge, by people who have 
political insight and wisdom to come to 
a correot conclusion. We ought not 
to waste our energy any more in the 
discussion of the question whether this 
Bureauemey has succeeded or whether 
it has failed. It is an accepted fact 
that it has failed. 

The question now is what is the 
Government that we ought to have. 
What is the exact character of the 
representation which we ought to 


obtain and, I also ask you to 
consider another thing carefully. 
In framing the scheme, do not be 
carried away by mere clamour. It 
does not matter at all whether your 
Legislative Gounml conrists of 100 
members or whether it consists of 800 
members. It does not matter at all 
whether the Executive Council will 
contain two more Indians. What is 
necessary to consider is how to make 
the Legislative Council responmbleto 
the people, how to make the Executive 
Council responsible to the Legislative 
Council and how to make this respon- 
sible government express the true 
of the people of Bengal. 
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Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I thank you 
very much for the kind words that have been 
said of mo this afternoon. I wish I could say 
that I fully deserve all the kind things which 
have been said about me by your worthy 
Chairman. But I will not waste your time by 
expressing my mculeaty. I accept this welcome 
in all humility. I feel in a way to-night which 
I never felt before. 

The Memory of Barisal Conference 
Biocalled. 

When I stand here before you, I feel T am 
standing on sacred soil. To every Nationalist 
of Bengal Barisal is a place of pilgrimage. 
Here it was that our friend and guru Babu 
Aswini Kumar Dutt passsed the best years 
of his life in the service of the jjeople of 
this country and in awakening within them 
the spirit of nationality in the true light of 
of spirituality. Here it was, gentlemen, that 
we met at one of the most memorable con- 
ferences that took place in Bimga]. I mean the 
Provincial Conference in which wo came into 
conflict with the Executive. I cannot efface 
from my mind the memory of that meeting. 
The song of Bande Mataram had been sung 
before in Bengal but never in that significant 
way as it was done on that memorable 
occasion. I remember the conference vividly, 
the march from this very place to the hall of 
the Conference, the illegal orders that were 


passed, the illegal arrests that were made, and 
the voice of the people triumphing over all 
those illegal attempts on the part of the 
Executive. Gentlemen, that surely is a land- 
mark in the history of Nationalism and if I 
have come before you to-night to speak of the 
most momentous question which is agitating 
the whole country, it is only meet that you 
should remember the struggles, the glorious 
fight the unselfish work and activities of our 
leaders which have brouget us to this state. 

Solf-Govemmont and Homo Buie 
Moan Tho Same Thing. 

Now, gentlemen, the question of all 
questions, which we desire to discuss and 
consider, is the question of Self-Government 
or Home Rule or Swaraj. Both these are 
mere names. Bombay may call it Swaraj ; 
Madras may call it Home Rule and again 
Bengal may call it Self-Government— -but 
all these expressions mean the same thing, 
the same ideal. Once we understand the 
ideal clearly there will he no further differ- 
ences as to what it means and what it 
implies. 

History of the Growth of National 
OonsdoufinesB in Bengal. 

But before we try to understand the 
ideal of Self-Government it is as well to 
take a bird’s eye view of the modem history 


The above speech was delivered by Mr. Das at a meeting held on the lith Ocf-obsr, 

1917. 
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of Bengal which bears upon that momentous 
question. I shall not weary you by a clei ail- 
ed analysis of that history. But, I shall 
place before yon as briefly as 1 can the laml- 
marks, as it were, of that history within, 
which Nationalism was in the making, 
within which our self-consciousness was 
growing and which has led us to the 
present day when the whole country is 
demanding in one voice, as it weie, the 
establishment of some sort of responsible 
government. If you do not unerstand the 
trend of events and incidents which have 
led up to this consciousness of nationality. 
1 am afraid you will miss much that is 
important to know. Gentlemen, when we 
talk of tlie modem history of Bengal, we 
have to begin with Rajah Ram Mohan Roy. 
Ht was from that point of view, 
the founder of modern Bengal although I 
Hilinit that the life work of this great man 
has got to be re-estimated, revalued, 
re-understood, ro-interpreted. There is 
no doubt that he was the first who 
held before us the ideal of freedom. 
He was the first to sound the note 
of free iom in politics as well as in other 
spheres of life. After the death of Raiah 
Ram Mohan Roy, the work of ndorin w«is 
naturally taken up by the Brahnio Samaj atul 
although a section of our educated people 
followed the movement, it was principally 
led by th^ Bralimo Pamaj. Tliat movement 
was nothing but sounding the same note of 
freedom, though the ideal of freedom and 
culture was borrowed from F.uropean 
culture and civilization. With Ram Mohan 
Roy it was the extension and the Europe-m- 
Isation of our cultural systems, 'fhe same 
Weal was applied by the Brahmo Samaj to 
different parts, to different provinces of our 
society. 


Bankim Discovers the Soul of 
Bengal. 

Side by side and almost in parallel lines 
with that, was another activity which is to 
be found in the literature of Bengal and 
principally 1 refer to the writings of Bankim 
You will find that whereas our activity in 
the domain of reforms followed the 
European ideals and was a great deal more 
and more European in its tendencies, the 
writings of Bai^kim Chandra Chatter ji shows 
a different tendency altogether : and 
as I am reminded, also in the writings 
of Bhudeb - in their Nvritings an attempt 
was made, though it was not perfect by any 
means, still an attempt, an honest and 
sincere attempt w'as made to discover the 
soul of Bengal. In that period of our 
literary history you will find the glorification 
of Bengal. Bengal was held up as mother 
and with Bankim, Durga was nothing 
but the personification, as it w^ere, of Bengal ; 
and in other writings of his you will find an 
attempt is made to depict, though in a some- 
what juperficial way. our national life, to 
dive deep into the history of our people, 
into the instincts and cu'turc of our people 
and find out that w'hich is truly Bengalee 
and not that which is imported from 
Europe. AH this was brewing as it were, 
and growing in the literature of Bengal but 
the iiCtivities, political and social, were of 
a dffereiit character. 1 do not know 
whether it is the result of that literature but 
gradually it gave nse to an agitation which 
it is difficult to describe — I mean the re- 
actionary agitation of Sashadhar and his 
friends. That was a blind movement, an 
irrational movement it maybe, but none- 
theless it was a landmark in the history of 
the progress of Nationalism. There also 
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you will find the nation began to turn on 
itself, the nation began to criticise the 
wealth of culture which was brought from 
Europe,— look at it carefully, keenly and 
try to judge its real value to the people of 
this country. It was not a rational move- 
ment — it started with a hatred of things 
European, irrational hatred of everything 
European — but nonetheless it was a genuine 
and sincere movement. I desire to be very 
brief because 1 am afraid tiring I am trying 
you out. 

The Message of the Great Swanii. 

That movement again, in its turn, gave 
rise to the movement of the late Swami 
Vivekananda All that was narrow in the 
movement of Sasadhar was widened, a more 
liberal note was sounded. The national 
spirit of which the first note was heard in 
the movement of Sasadhar. was developed 
by Swami Vivekananda and in his hands 
it became a trumpet. I am not saying that 
the message of the Swami was the final 
word in our nationalism. It was somewhat 
abstract in so far as it was more Indian than 
Bengalee. But it was tremendous — some- 
thing with an undying glory all its owr. If 
you read his books, if you read his lectures, 
you are struct at once with his love of hu- 
manity, his patriotism, not that abstract patrio- 
tism which came to us from Europe hut of a 
different nature altogether — a more living 
thing, something which wo feel within ourselves 
when we read his writings. 

The Swadeshi movement. 

I now pass on to another phase of this 
national history— that is the great Swadeshi 
movement- It really began in 1902. It was 
intensified in 1905— it went on and I believe, 
it is still going on. That movement was 
inaugnrated by the same spirit of nationalism 


made broader, perhaps a little selfish — fill 
national claims begin in national selfishness but, 
made more real. Bengal, for the first time, in 
those da 3 's, realised the great soul which livo^ 
within her. At that time we became fully 
conscious of the futility of European culture i;o 
far as Bengal is concerned. We turned to the 
country, the whole of Bengal became to ua tlie 
symbol of the soul of Bengal. Many of yon, 
gentlemen must have lived through that perioi], 
roust have taken part in the many activities of 
that period and I ask you to say if yon over 
felt the pulse of the |)eopIe of Bengal beat .so 
clearly fis you did in those days T say, 
before that movement all other movemonls 
were more or less borrowed because before that 
the soul of Bengal Wiis hidden from us. Kor 
the first time in the history of our rjatiii>ii.al 
life that soul began to reveal itself and wo wnro 
struck with the glory and majesty of it. This 
period of onr national life is remarkable for the 
writings of Rabindra Nath Tagore and 
of Bepin Chandra Pal and of J). L Rey 
and many others- But at that tinip 
niir idea of nationalism was centred in Bengal- 
We never looked beyond Bengal, we were 
looking at Bengal, wo were drinking of BeTigal, 
as it wore ; and of course, we were enraptured, 
as all lovers are. 

Now, gentlemen, the nationalism of to-day 
is -wider than that. We have lived tn grow 
and we discover that although the soul of 
Bengal must direct all our activities, that 
although the soul of Bengal must find its fnllost 
expression in every work in which wo ongsigo 
yet there is a wider outlook which Cannot bfl 
neglected. 

The Awakening of the Oonsdousness 
of Mahomedana. 

Before I come to deal with that I should 
draw your attention to another significant fact 
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and that is the gradual awakening of the 
consciousness of the Mahomedan community of 
of Bengal. At the time of the Swadeshi 
ngit;ition we were held apart. The self- 
consciousness which grew within us — the soul 
of Bengal which revealed herself to us, did not 
reveal herself to the Mahoinedans and we found 
that they were banded together against this 
national activity ; but, gentlemen, do not be 
disfippointed. Tr»u h.avc to view the awakening 
of the political consciousness of the 
Mahomedans in Bengal in its true historical 
perspective, otherwise you will lose sight of 
much that is imiKirtant. [f you will allow mo, 
I will tell you very briefly something about 
that history. The literature which would show 
the wonderful activities of the Mahomedans of 
Jkingal hns not yet been unearthed but I have 
not the least doubt that one day you will find 
that literature in which both Hindus and 
Mahomedans joined — Hindus writing in Urdu 
and Bonitaloe Mahomedans writing in Sanskrit 
—I have seen one or two such manuscripts 
and I am sure there are many such — and when 
all that literature is unearthed you will find a 
wonderful history of Bengalee civilization. In 
the days of Rjimmohan Roy when ilnglish 
education w;is introduced in this country, the 
Mahomedans did not accept it. — I am not sorry 
for that. The Mahomedans did not siccept it 
and they were waiting for a ruder shock — they 
had forgotten what their forefathers had done 
in the way of national development. They ditl 
not :iccopt English education and at the sjimo 

time they were divorced from the culture which 
their fathers had advanced. The result was 
th.at whereas the Hindus got on in life, got into 
government employment, got many things 
^’hich |)eople value in life, the Mahomedans 
Were left without it and gradually there came 
to be a sort of entrangement between the two 
*^tinnalities at the time of the Swadeshi 
movement. They kept away from that move- 


ment and even fought with their might and 
main against it.' Now, gentlemen, 1 am not 
sorry for that. I do not remember how I felt 
it then but now I see that the very attitude 
which the Mahomedans had tiken, that very 
op[)f)sition Wiis the result of their national 
awakening. \Va used to deprecate the work 
of the late Nawab Salimulla in those days 
because hi) had organised the Mahomedan 
opjiosition to the Swadeshi movement in 
IkiTigal. I do not do that now because what- 
ever the fi»rm of that activity might have been, 
Nawab Salimulla succeeded in organising the 
Mahomedans. The spirit of nationality 
s})okc amongst the Mahomedans at that 
time. Once the nation is roused I do not care 
how it is roused. Let it be roused once and 
then all its n irrowmcss will pass away. All 
that is true forms part of the national cons- 
cinnsnoss. What is the result to-day ? I wont 
tf> D;icca and the Mahomedans invited me to 
an informal conference. When 1 went there 
what d d I iind i' Not that estrangement but 
an intense anxiety on their p;irt to side with 
the Hindus, to combine with the Hindus 
to fight shoulder to shoulder with the Hindus 
for working out the real salvation of Bengal 
If the Swadeshi Movement was the first 
stop in onr national seli'-consciousiiess so far 
as Hindus are concerned, I say it was 
oipially the first step of Mahomedan self- 
consciousness. Its appearance was against 
the nation, bnt its reality was in our 
favour. 

Tilo Message of Nationality. 

Gentlemen, the message of nationality, as 1 
said before, has a wider outlook to-day. We 
cannot forget that we are living within an 
empire, perhaps the vastest, the largest and the 
most glorious empire in the history of man- 
kind. We cannot forget that however truly 
national we ma}^ be — ^and we ought to be 
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national — under no circumstances should we 
be divested of our own individuality. I say the 
Hindus and Mahomedans of Bengal, living 
together, side by side for so many generations, 
imbibing each other’s culture, surrounded by 
the same atmosphere, the same climiito, influen- 
ced by the same culture the two together form 
the real Bengalee nation. Although we should 
not lose our own individiinlity, the spirit of 
isolation is not the best thing in national life 
and philosophy. 

We must Heach out to the World. 

We ought to stand on our own individuali- 
ty in all the glory which that individuality 
implies but at the same time we must emerge 
from that and with the fullest consciousness of 
ourselves we should reiich out to the world. 
That is the true philosophy of our nationality 
and if wo are living in an empire to-day, vve 
ought to see that we do not live self-centred, 
in the splendid isolation of our own individua- 
lity. We ought to give the fullest expression 
to our individuality but wo ought to do some- 
thing more than that — we ought to reach out 
to the world and how do wc reach out to the 
world ? — It is by taking our legitimate ]ilac 0 
in the empire. Wc should hold fast to this 
that our individuality should be kept absolute- 
ly distinct —I should not givo that up for the 
whole world for, if we give that up, we cease 
to be ourselves. But stand on that as we 
must, we must stretch out our hands ;icross to 
the world. That we can only do by taking 
onr legitimate part in the activities of this 
great empire. 

Provincial Autonomy tho First Step. 

Gentlemen, tho first step in the region of 
ideal is perfect provincial autonomy. Let ns 
take Bengal. Any form of self-government 
that we can demand from this point of view 
must be a government which will secure the 


autonomy of the Bengalee nation. Then you 
must not forget that apart from the individua- 
ty of Bengal, India as a whole has got a special 
individuality of its own. 

Indian Nationality The Second Step, 
We cannot forget that the different nationa- 
lities of India, although they differ from Oiich 
other in many respects, yet spiritually and 
historically they are bound up as so many 
links in the chain of one living nationiil 
individuality. We ought not to forget that 
Bengal, M»idras, Bombay and the Punjab are 
are all dominated by one great central culture. 
The epics of the Ramayana and the 
Mahavharata are epics of not only the Punjab, 
of Bombay, of Madras but also of Bengal and 
tho rest of India. Tho great religious institu- 
tions are common — I am sijeaking of the 
Hindus only — to all the provinces. Mach 
province has got a s|)eci.ility of its own, 1 
sidmit, but over and above that, all these 
different provinces are bouml together in one 
common culture. If we are to hold hist lo our 
provincial individuality, wc must also see ih.af. 
the great individuality of India is not lost. At 
one time the idea was to develop the ditfiTorit 
provinces, making the provinces autonomous 
and to connect those different autonomous 
provinces with the British Parliament. That 
will not work out our ideal — that ideal will not 
allow the groat Indian nationality to develop 
and much as I love Bengal and much as I love 
my own individuality, my own provincial 
individuality, I should bo sorry indeed if any 
kind of »Se)f-Qovornment is sought to be 
introduced into this country which will greatly 
injure that groat ideal of Indian Nationality* 
If the whole of tho Hindu races are bound «p 
in that way you must also realise that the 
whole of the Mahomedan races all over lndi'‘ 
are also similarly bound up together and you 
must not forget that the two great cultures 
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must meet together, and the result will be a 
great culture which is not purely Hindu, not 
purely Mahomedan but something which is 
made up of the contact of these two great 
races. And that is the ideal of Indian 
Nationality which must be preserved and 
developed to the fullest extent. Do you ask me, 
if 1 get Provincial Self-Government in Ikingal, 
why should 1 trouble myself about this Indian 
Nationality. 

India Moving Towards Unity. 

In answer I say, if I have understood the 
lesson of Indiiin history correctly, I consider 
that from ages past there w^is a movement of 
unifying the whole of India and I think 
thtoiigh the many vicissitudes of Indian 
history, in the time of the Hindus, in the time 
of Mahomedan rule and now under J^nglish 
rule, throughout the many vicissitudes that 
•me idea stands out prominently Vis with each 
success, with every failure, India was growing 
more and more and becoming herself. ] do not 
believe that in the old times, in the .‘inciont 
hist*»ry of our country, there ever was one 
united India — ^India was never one whole 
under the Hindus at any time. 1 hold in groat 
revoTonce and vencr.ation all the activities of 
ancient India. India was great, Imt the great 
Indian nationality was in the making. We 
have profited by what was done in the ancient 
days, wo have inherited all their culture but 
it is for us to widen that culture for the 
evolution of the great Indian nation. That 
day, gentlemen, is fast approaching, I ask yOn 
to consider critically the history of India. 

Was India Ever One Whole ? 

Can you point your finger to any perio<l of 
Indian history in which there was a united 
India f I have fiiiled to discover it. lake 
the Magadh Empire— that great empire which 
Was built up and which perished in course of 


time That empire did not bring out Indian 
unity to the fullest extent. lake the 
Mahomedan Empire— it did not it strove for 
that and I fully appreciate that, that is the 
tendency of the Indian history from 
the earlist time to the present day. 
Even in the time of Asoke there was 
nut one whole united India, it was 
the domination of one part over the rest of 
India. The great Indian nationality ut which 
I am speaking was not born then. I am not 
for belittling the glory of the culture of India 
under those empires — I have the deep'St 
veneration fur them and 1 say the purpose of 
Indian history is that throughout the ages, 
thn;»ugli every success, through every failure, 
through every battle which was won, through 
ev;. ry battle which was lost, — the hi>tory of 
India was working out her destiny and turning 
out the great Irirlian nation. To day we see 
the vision of th^t glory. That which 
could not come to pass under the Hindu kings, 
that which was not brought about under the 
.Mahomodans, gcMitletiien, it is for us to con- 
sider now whether we who represent modern 
India, whether it will be o\ir glorious task to 
areoinplish It we fail— what of that f 

Other?* will come after us who will achieve this. 
But achieved it must be. The message of 
India must be given to the world. 

The hist ry of India is working out— is 
bringing out gradually the soul of India and 
the tinii; will come — w’e may not live then— 
our chiltlrcn may not live then — ^but 1 say the 
day will come when India will stand before 
the whole world in all her glory of spirituality 
— the unity ot the Hindus and the Msihomedans 
and of all sects and creeds will be bound 
together in one great cultural ideal and will 
influeiice the civilization of the world 
Well, gentlemen, as I am dealing 
with Self-government, the point of 
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practical importance whicli arises is this ; that 
in a scheme of seli-govcrninent not only should 
there be perfectly autonomous provincial 
governments but along with that such a 
scheme should be made that all these provin* 
cial governments may be united in one central 
Indian Government because i t this our desire 
for provincial autonomy, wc are apt to forget 
the spirit of the history of India. That is the 
spirit of nationalism to-day. 

Federal Govemmont of the Empire— 
the third Step. 

But what of the nationalism of to-morrow ^ 
—You have to think of the wholo human race, 
and gradually, some sort of a federal govern- 
ment must be established — It may not bo in a 
few years - It may be a long time yot but some 
sort of Government must be established which 
may be called the Federal government of the 
whole empire, a government t^) «vhich the 
British Parliament will send their repre crita- 
tives, a government to which the Indian 
Government, after it is federato<l and after it 
is nationalised and after it is made responsible, 
will also send her representatives, — a govern- 
ment to which Australia will send her repre- 
sentatives— a government to which Africa will 
also send her representatives. 

Federation of all Nations— the Goal. 

That is the future federal government of 
the British Empire and I say that as an ideal, 
we should cling to that and cling to that 
because we must not forget that the iiltiinaie 
goal of human activity in every country is 
what the poet has described, a f'arliainent of 
nations, the federation of the world. That is 
an ideal which has got to be wf rked out. The 
time is coming when a definite scheme should 
be framed to work out as far as possible this 
great ideal. 


The Declaration of the Secretary of State. 

Gentlemen, many of you may have read thu 
Declaration of Policy issued by the Secretary 
of State the other day and may also have read 
the s^ieech of His Excellency the Viceroy made 
with roforence to that. Beading these two 
statements together, it is clear that 1 he time 
has come when every educated man in this 
country should set about earnestly to frame a 
scheme for the introduction of self-government 
keeping in mind the ideal which wo have before 
IIS and keeping in mind also the standard of 
procticjil |)olitics. Now, gontlomoii, if yon have 
to frame a scheme like that, you will of course 
take into considijration the first {loiiit, via., of 
provincial autonomy, i.e*, of each province. 
Let us think of Bengal at the present moment. 
Bengal must have a government which is 
representative, that is to say, the [»eople of 
Bengal will he the electors and they will elect 
their representatives t(» this Government and 
the Legislative Council is to regulate and 
cnntrol the E.xeciitive. The Govormneiit 
officials, that there are at the present momonc, 
will be under the control of tho Executive 
Department, fir in other words, every officer 
and the government itself wiil bo respou ihle tfi 
the iMSopIo of this country. That is the first 
|)oint you will have to consider— you will h:ivft 
to consider hf)W' you c:iu bring about these 
things, the particular method according to 
which this must ho worked out. Now, gentle- 
men, tho second thing that you have to con- 
sider is how to fedarate those different pro- 
vinces and connect them with the Ouitral 
Government. These arc tho two imiwrlant 
points which you have got to think about at 
the present moment and I invite your attention 
to a scheme which you must formulate amongst 
yourselves. I have given you what my 
are but you are not bound by these ; you must 
form a committee of competent men to frame 
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such a scheme and 1 think all the representa- 
tives of the districts should meet in Calcutta 
sometime in November to discuss the scheme 
of self-government. Wo shall then adopt one 
scheme for Bengal in which the interests of the 
Hindus »uid the interests of the Mahomedans 
will all be considered and we, the Hindus and 
Mahomedans of Bengal will present this scheme 
to the Secretary of State when ho arrives hero 
in November or in December. 

DifficultieB Ahead. 

Ceutlemon, [ have told you what the ideal 
is according to my view, and I ask you to set 
about working it out But you must not be 
negligent of the diflicultios that lie in your 
way. And the first and foremost of these 
diniculiios is the agitation of th(} Anglo-Indians 
who have formed thomsolvos into the Kuropean 
Assw.iation for the purpose of trying their best 
lo (iefeat the noble object of the Government 
of India. Gentlemen, so fir jis the Govern- 
ment is conc6riif?d, it has declared its 
|K)licy o[K>nly and clearly and if the European 
Association sets itself against this noble desire 
of the Government of this country it would bo 
our clear duty to stand against the mischievous 
activif.y of this Association. Gentlemen, 
1 have dealt with their sjiecches and the 
absurdly exaggerateil claims which they have 
made, at other phices. I do not desire to 
repeat them again but you will find that these 
speeches are all couched in violent language 
and sobriety and judgment is conspicuous by 
its absoiict^ in almost ail the utterances made 
ftt that meeting in Calcutta. 

Eacial Bancour, 

They have started this agitation by vilify- 

our leaiiers and attacking both the ideal 
'ind the method of the Home Rule movement 

this country and I charge that the result of 
^ u tacial ranoonr, which I my, ia ongh* 


to bo the endeavour of every honest citizen, be 
he Indian or be he European, or be he Anglo- 
Indian to avoid. Gentlemen, I desire to give 
you just one or two specimens of that. This 
is how Sir Archy Birkmyre speaks of the 
activities of the people, I quote from his 
sj)oech 

We should have been content to treat 
this agitation (i.e., our agitation) with the 
contempt it deserves, but we are Confronted 
with the alarming fact that the Government 
is hauling down its colours before these lawless 
agitators.*' Gentlemen, this statement pro- 
fesses contempt not only for the activities uf 
the imople, the unselfish and honest activities 
of the leaders of the people of this country but 
it also professes contempt fi>r their own Govern- 
ment, as it refers to the action of the Govern- 
ment, the noble action of the Government 
in this words : 

“But we are confronted with the alarm- 
ing fact that the Government is hauling down 
its colours before these lawless agitators." 

Are We Lawless Agitators ? 

Gentlemen, our agitation is described as 
the .agitation of lawle.ss people. I read through 
these Biweehes very carefully and I challenge 
any one of the speakers to find out a single 
utterance in Mrs. Besaiit's speeches on the 
question of Home Rule, in her many pamphlets 
on this subject which may be characterised os 
violent. I challenge them to find out a single 
.sentiment in any one of these utterance of Mrs. 
Besant which stands for lawlessness. 1 have 
rend them carefully — these Anglo-Indian agita- 
tors h:ive not. I have read them carefully and 
I say that Mrs. fiesnnt has laid down clearly 
and emphatically that the agitation for Home 
Rule must be carried on lawfully and by the 
use of argument not by the use of methods 
which are against law. She has laid that 
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down so often in her speeches that anybody 
who refers to that agitation as lawless has no 
excuse for such ignorance. 

Who Are Violent — We or You ? 

I will now give you another bit from the 
same speaker : — 

**Most of yon are aware of the quality of 
the language used by the Indian agitator when 
he wishes to libel British rule.” 

The quality of language used by the Indian 
agitator indeed l Well, gentlemen, you have 
read the speeches of these Anglo-Indian agita- 
tors and you have read the speeches of Indians 
who have addressed the country from time to 
time on the question of Home Tlule. I ask you 
to compare the tone of these speeches and I ask 
you to say who are violent — they or we ? I 
will give you one choice bit from Mr. Wiegett. 

He says : — 

“Can any one here say that in releasing 
Mrs. Besant the Qovemment of India has exer- 
cised that power in a manner that wo have a 
right to expect. ... It is a direct invitation 
to further noisy and blatant upheavals of vio- 
lent passion.” 

Well that is the language of moderation. 

I shall pass that by without a Comment. 

'‘Splenetic Bitterness of a Political 
Sect”. 

I will give you another from this gentle- 
man’s speech. Referring to the writings of 
Indians on the question of Home Rule and in 
support of one claim for Home Rule, this 
gentleman says : — 

“Such writings do not represent the feelings 
of the people of Calcutta, or anything Indeed 
but the splenetic bitterness of a political sect." 

That is very choice language, gentlemen, 
“splenetic bitterness of [joiitical srrt” 
That is very moderate language indeed. I 
shall pass by this also without any comment. 

I come DOW to Mr. F. W. Carter. 


Our ' Unscrupulous” Methods. 

Referring to our activity, ho says : — 
“Unscrupulous methods and audacious 
claims of a few noisy agitators.” 

Mark the words — “unscrupulous methods 
.and audacious claims.” Our claims are audn- 
cious because we want to govern ourselves 
because we say that for the last 150 years there 
has been a bureaucratic form of government-^ 
th.at hureaucnicy has boon tried and found 
wanting, — this is an iidmitted fact now, admit- 
ted by politicians in England and by politiciiins 
in India — admitted by implication in tlie 
Statement of the Secretary of State and speech 
of His Excellency the Viceroy, — that the 
Bureaucracy will no hmger do — and because 
we say that the bureaucracy must bo roidacml 
by st)ino sort of government which is self- 
government and which is responsible to the 
|K 5 opIft of this country. We are told of Hie 
unscnipuloiis methods and the audacious 
claims of a few ?joisy agitators.” Thai a,!:: lin 
is languages of moderation and is ealcu- 
lated to create yes and preserve a “calm 
atmosphere.” The idea of those Anglo- 
Indian agitjitf»rs is this : that when they speak 
of us they can use the most violent laiigiiago, 
they can incite racial bitterness, they can say 
whatever they like with the most [lerfect im- 
punity hut if any iigitator, if any Tridian 
patriot refers in the slightest degree to the 
evils of bureaucratic government in this coun- 
try, he is at once a noisy agitator who must 
be punished by the governmont. 

Adding Insult to Injury. 

I give you another pjissage from Sir Archy 
Birkmyre again : — 

‘ or the loyalty and devotion of the fighting 
races of the Punjab, Sir Michael O’dwyor has 
spoken ii\ terms which everyone of ns in this 
room will cordially endorse. But the spirit 
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of the Punjab has not been manifested in other 
Provinces.” 

Gentlemen, so far as Bengal is concerned — 
and this speaker was speaking amidst Benga- 
lees, — so far as Bengal is concerned. I say, for 
anybody to charge that Bengal has not contri- 
buted to the war by money or by manpower is 
a libel on the whole Bengalee race. I say it is 
adding insult to injury. When did you allow 
the Bengalees to wear arms ? When was it 
for the first time that you called u{X)n them 
wear arms and to go and fight the enemy ? 
Tt was only the other day. Do yon expect, 
does any reasoniible man who wants to pnt 
forward reasonable arguments expect that a 
whole people who h.-is suddenly been called 
upon to take arms and march against an 
(*nomy — that they will at Once, as if by magic, 
turn out a very large army f Whose is the 
frtult ? Ts it the fault of Bengal that to-day 
von do not find thousands and thoiisiinds, lacs 
and lacs of Bengalees fighting for the empire ? 
Whose is the fault ? You deprive them of 
their arms, you toll them that they are one 
mies you declare to the world that they 
were never fit for military service and when 
suddenly you call upon them to take arms 
and fight — can anybody say that Bengal has 
not, rc>[N)nded to the call sincerely, earnestly 
and ifT may say, valiantly. I say a speech 
of this description is adding insult to injury. 
That is what these speakers say of the people 
of Bengal. Let me now place before you one 
or twci passages which show their attitude t*^ 
the government of this country when the 
Government h:is resolved upon doing justice 
to the people of this country. 

''Meddling Muddlers.” 

I *piote from the speech of the Hon. Mr. 
roiisidft. It is rather a long quotation but 
■ that I must place this before you 

^ ^*‘ing out the quality of the Anglo-Indian 

18 


agitation. I hojje you will bear with mo. 
He says : — 

“At any rate, we don’t want any from the 
House of Commons, and I would commend this 
remark to Mr. Montagu, for we distrust them 
root and branch. At this distance we watch 
the unhealthy game which proceeds at West- 
minster and to honest men it is enough to 
make one weep for one’s country ; and I think, 
you will agree with me, gentlemen, that we 
have none of it here. Tais is no time for 
meddling, legist of all from a representative 
of a Ministry who one and all by their words 
and deeds brought the old country to the 
verge of internal ruin, vilified honest men and 
patriots, slithered into war unprepared, and, 
having made a mess of everything have hung 
on to their self elected posts ike limpets until 
a second time the destruction of the empire 
was nearly effected. We are not taking the 
same risk here. Mr. Montagu, I believe, star- 
ted ill a department created for the definite 
purpi>se of helping to win the war. Had it 
been of any use, I presume, he would have 
stayed there but being one of a party of med- 
dling muddlers, he has found his way back 
to the India Office.” 

This is language of moderation applied to 
the Secretary of State for India who is entrus- 
ted by the British Parliament with the govern- 
ment of this country. 1 can assure voii gmtlo- 
men if anything half as violent .as that, had been 
said by any onr^ of us, this gentleman would 
have been furious and would have exhibited 

his fury ten times more ; ami the “Statesman” 
news|)a()er would have said that speakers who 
make use of such lauguagi^ should be punished 
by the State so that their 3{)eeehes may not 
create disaffection. .But whim you call the 
Secretary of State a meddling muddler. I sup- 
pose that is allowable. When you heap con- 
tempt upon the whole of the British Parfia- 
m6nt, 1 suppose it is allowable. If only an 
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Indian futys thnt the bureanoratio government 
hai been found to be wanting, it has failed in 
its duties, it has failed in its charge of the 
administration of this country, it is such vio- 
lent language that the State must put down. 

Anglo-Indians Teach the House 
of Commons. 

Then the same speaker goes on to say : — 

^^You must remember that we have to teach 
the House of Commons before we can gain their 
ear and support.” 

I hope the House of Commons will be en- 
lightened by the lessons which it gets from 
speakers of this description. 

Who Brings Government 
to Contempt. 

To turn again to Mr. Wiggott— he says : — 

**What an extraordinary spectacle t” 

Referring to the release of Mrs. Besant and 
the regret expressed by Sir Michael O’dwyer, 

"Oi a sentimental week-kneed Government.*’ 

If this is not showing contempt for the 
Government I do not know what contempt is- 
This is not all : there is an alarming fact ex- 
pressed in some of these speeches. Some of the 
speakers have stated that the civil servants 
and the military officers are entirely in sympa- 
thy with them in their resistance to any kind 
of self-government being granted to this 
country. 

Are the Members of the Civil and 
The Military Services with 
Anglo Indians. 

Gentlemen, I shall place before you one 
passage from the speech of Mr. Carter aud 
another from the speech of Sir A. W. Binning, 

Mr. Garter says 

"I appeal, therefore, to the Government on 


behalf of all Europeans whether engaged in 
trade and commerce or serving in Government 
employment. ... I lissure the Government 
that they are here in spirit.” 

Gentlemen, the Civil Servants were present 
in spirit at this meeting aocording to the statt)- 
ment of Mr. Carter ; 

And the other speaker says this : — 

'*Our claims, ai put forward at present, 
will have the silent, but none the less effective, 
support of the Indian Civil Service and Militiiry 
officers whose lot is cast iii this country .-luri 
who equally with us, view with grave appre- 
hension the mciumres which wu fear, an effort 
will he m.’ide t<» force on us.” 

Now, gentlemen, that is absolutely 
startling. For myself, I refuse to believe 
this. I refuse to believe bhat the mem* 
bers of the Civil Service uiid the military 
officers who are servants of the King should 
so far forget themselves that they should 
express their sympathy with those Anglo- 
Indian agitators, express their views to thorn 
agaisnt the policy whicli has been dechired hy 
His Majesty’s Government. 1 say, I refust} to 
believe this because, if it is true, it. discloses 
an alarming state of things. It shows this: 
that whatever the policy of the British Govern- 
ment may be, whatever the policy iiiul the 
declaration of Uis Majesty’.s Government ra;iy 
bo, His Majesty’s servants in India may so 
smtively up[)ose people who stand up for that 
policy as perhaps to render that policy nuga- 
tory — I say, if it is true, it discloses an aliirm- 
ing state of things and I hope the Government 
will take note of the speeches and make an 
enquiry into this and if there Is any truth m 
this statement, I ask the Government' why 
should they allow their own servants to s” 
conduct themselves at to represent unneces 
sary opposition to the declared iwlicy of t e 
Government. 
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What is Anglo-Indians Olainu 
Now, gentlemen^ 1 have referred to the 
speeches to show to you how unreasonable 
in spirit, how violent in language those 
speeches were. But what is their claim f 
Why is it that just after the declaration of 
this policy by the .•''ecretary of State in 
August and ’he speech of the Viceroy in 
September that they should assemble in a 
meeting and oppose that pr>1icy tooth and 
nail. The declaration contained only this : 
that some sort of responsible government is 
to be introduced in this country — nothing 
beyond that. Why is it that all the Anglo- 
Indians gathered together and began to 
denounce that policy before the details are 
published or worked out. What is the claim 
which they make ? I shall read to you from 
the speech of Sir Archy Rirkmyre which puts 
forward what that claim is. This worthy 
gentleman says : 

‘The greater part of the commerce of India 
the basis of her prosperity is controlled and 
financed by Britishers/’ 

Mark the word gentlemen. ‘-Britisher," not 
the Anglo-Indian community alone but the 
Britishers, He goes on : — 

“All the progress that India has made in 
recent generations is due almost entirely to 
British direction, British capital and British 
enterprise. The men who are responsible for 
the vast interests created by the British in 
India cannot ait down voiceless and idle when 
the danger confronts us that these interests 
will be sacrificed to appeivse the political 
5‘Ppetites of mob orators and Home Rulers.” 

it stand to this that the intrrKhiction 
any kind of sclf-goverinnent in this coun- 
however, safeguarded the different in- 
terests may be, means such a disregard of the 
interests of these Anglo I»tdian Agitators that 
e Government must be forced to give up 


its honest desire of introducing such a govern- 
ment. I ask ill all seriousness : does the 
claim go so far as this f The Anglo-Indian 
claim, which is put forward at this meeting — 
does it go so far ns to insist that no kind of 
self* government^ however limited it may be 
however safeguarded the different interests 
in the country may he, that no kind of self- 
government is to be introduced at all into 
this country because these Anglo-Indians 
have brought money in the shape of capital 
to this country — a statement which requires 
examination — ^because they have brought 
capital to this country therefore, India must 
forever be destitute, must f >rever be deprived 
of any measure of self-government f If this 
is their claim, it is so preposterously unrea- 
sonable that it requites no refutation at all. 
But gentlemen, the claim is curiously 
worded. 

Do Anglo-Indians Bicprasent 
The British Nation ? 

It is not a cl;iim put forward on behalf of 
Anglo-Indians alone but it is a clai.n put 
forward on behalf of the Britishers, it is a 
claim by the people of K'»glan i. I deny 
these Anolo-Indian agitator-.* right to re- 
present the people of England. I deny that 
they h.^ive got any right to say anythijig on 
behalf of the people of Kngland. If any 
plebi'icite is taken to-ilay in England, 1 feel 
sure that there would be a vast majority in 
favoui of the introduction of Self-Government 
to this country. 

Must We be Denied Home Buie 
Because You Have Brought 
Capital ? 

If this olaim is based on the mere fact of 
their introducing capital in this country, you 
have to consider whether they have not been 
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sufficiently profited by the introduction of 
such capital. Does it mean this then that 
because people bring capital to this country, 
because they find it pro itable to do so, that 
they would have the right to say to the 
Government : you shall not introduce Self- 
Government in this country ? Have they the 
right to tell the )xtopIe : look here, we have 
brought capital to this country, therefore, 
you shall not have Self-Government. Gentle- 
men, I have no desire to quarrel with these 
Anglo-Indian agitators. We do not regard 
politics from that utterly selfish point of view 
from which they regard it. 

Their Only Olaim is Adequate 
Representation. 

I am free to admit in any scheme of Self- 
Government which is framed and which is 
accepted by the people and the Government of 
this country, these Anglo-Indian merchants 
ought to be allowed to be represented that is 
to say, T do not desire that any scheme should 
be framed which would disregard the interests 
of any class of people whether Hindu, Maho- 
medan or Anglo-Indian, whatever the basis 
of the franchise may be. But 1 say that these 
people have got no right to dictate to the 
Government of India and to the people alike 
that they shall not have Self-Government. I 
ask my Anglo-Indian friends to consider this 
question from a higher point of view. They 
must see that India cannot for ever remain 
without Self-Government. They must see 
that at some time or other the voice of the 
people is bound to be heard and if they do 
their duty by this country, by which they 
have been profited to a very large extent, they 
ought to help in this work of ffclf- 
Government rather than op{x>8e it. I call 
upon them again to stand on a higher platform 
and consider the question of Self Government 


not in this way but more seriously and with 
more consideration for the interest of tho 
people of this country. 

Stirring Up Oonflioting 
Interests. 

Now, gentlemen, there is another difficulty 
to which I must also refer. When them 
so many conflicting interests in this country 
it may bo that imrticuhir classes of people 
will be instigated to stand up against Home 
Rule. I blame no one in particular but T am 
placing before you a possible difficulty. 
Interested i)eople may stir up tho Namasiidras 
and tell thorn : T^ook here, you are hated and 
oppressed by tho people, tho Hindus of Bengal, 
why should yon assist them and help thorn to 
bring in Self-Government because if Sidf- 
Government is granted, tho Hindus are hound 
to oppress you all the more. Advisers ni;iy 
be found who will go to my MahomeJan 
brethren and tell them : you are as y«t 
b^ickward in education, if Self-Oovernmonti is 
granted to Hindus why they will bo in on* 
powerful than you and they will lo<»k down 
u|)on you and oppress you. Endeavours of 
that description unfortunately am not. un- 
common in this country and such a momen- 
tous period of our history, the same attempts 
might be repeated. Gentlemen, it is 3 'oiir 
duty, under these circumstances, you who are 
educated to go to your loss educated brethren, 
Hindus or Mahomedans and to expose before 
them the fallacy of any such argument. 

Thero will be no Room for Oppre- 
ssion in Our Scheme of Solf- 
Gorernment. 

You ought to tell them that self-govern- 
ment does not mean the Self-Government 
of the Hindiw-Self-Oovernment does 
mean the Self-Government of the Mahomed*”*- 
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Self-Government does not mean the Self- 
Government of the zemindars — Self-Govern- 
ment means Government by all the people of 
Songal, in which all interests are to be re- 
presented and if there are any classes who are 
depressed or oppressed, they ought to be told 
that the sooner self-government is introduced 
into this country the better for them : they 
ought to be told that wo have no desire to 
restrict the franchise in any manner at all to 
the disregard of any such interest and if any 
kind of responsible government is introduced 
into this country, which is miide resiionsiblc 
tf) the [leople, they will have the power in 
their hands to opixiae any oppression or 
injustice in every [lossihle way. They will 
have the power to return their friends to the 
Legislative Councils, they will have the power 
to toll the [leople who oppose them : if yfiii 
want to oppress us, if you go in that way, it 
would be against the work of national 
development and you shall not have the pwer 
to do that. We .are .'isking for putting the 
poiver into the hands of the people and are we 
to bo told that these people for whom we are 
fighting, in whose interest we are fighting for 


the last 30 years, that we are likely to dis- 
regard the interest of these people ? 

The Teeming Millions are of Us. 

If we are not fighting for the teeming 
millions of India, can anybody tell me whom 
we are fighting for ? Am I fighting for my- 
self ? If I am selfish, why should I bother 
about self-government? Why can I not 
attend to my profession, make money and go 
homo and sleep ? Why should I go all over 
the country and demand Home Rule which is 
the only means of uplifting the teeming 
millions of our country if I have not their 
interest at heart ? If anybody says that the 
Nationalists who are fighting for Home Rule 
are doing so in their own interest I fling the 
lie to the slanderer’s teeth. I say we are en- 
gaged in a noble task and we shall not rest 
content unless such a kind of self-government 
is granted to this country which will keep 
alive the interest of every community, which 
will regard and safeguard the interest of 
every class of people in Bengal We belong to 
the same race. They are of ns and God give 
us strength to fight their battle. 




On Self-Qovernment 

BY 

Deshabandhu Chiltaranjan Das. 


Madam President, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
I have the hononr to support the resolution 
ivhich has been placed before you. Brother 
deligates, at the very outset I desire to refer 
to the song to which you have just listened, 
it is a song of the glory and victory of India. 
We stand here to-day on this platform for the 
glory and victory of India, ami I urgue you 
that amidst the many discussions which have 
taken place on the form of the resolution, you 
should not forget the essential idea which runs 
through it and which stands behind it. It is 
a resolution which has for its object the growth 
and the development of the great Indian 
nation. We are all agreed about tha.t. Fhe 
question is how to bring that about. Gentle- 
men, the Bengal ido;il has bec:n presented to 
. you to-day by my friend, Balm Bipin Chandra 
Pal. I accept that ideal and It I thought that 

The following speech wtis delivered by Mr. 
C. B. Das on the Self-Government Resolution 


there was anything in this resolution which 
was inconsistent with that ideal. 1 should noij 
have supported it. T do not. think then) is 
:iny thing in this resolution which goes ugainsr. 
the ideal which Bengal has unanimously rlec- 
clared by its resolution at thf) Bengal Provin- 
cial Conference. What is that ideal ? Th.it 
ideal is firstly, Provincial Autonomy vi/., that 
the Government of India must have its sphem 
demarcated, its functions defined ; all other 
functions should belong to the Provincial 
governments of the particular provinct^. 
Gentlemen, is that an ideal which is foreign to 
that resolution ? I ask you to look into 
it carefully. I find within it a careful deinar- 
oatioD of the sphere of the Governments of 
India and those of the Provincial governments. 
Therefore, so far as that ideal is concerne*! I 
do not think that this is at all inconsistent 

at the third day’s session of the Congress held 
in Calcutta in 1917. 
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with the resolution which I have the honour 
to support. Now gentlemen, what is the next 
point in tho ideal of Bengal ? — And that is : 
that the functions o-' the Executive Qovern- 
Ynont must be made subordinate to the Leg^- 
lative Council which would represent the 
wishes of the people of the particular province 
Now is there anything in this resolution which 
goes against that ? It may be that Kfmgal 
has provided for that in one particular way 
And in this resolution yon have provided for 
that ill another way, but so far as the ideal is 
concerned, I say that there is absolutely no 
diiferenco between that of Bengal and that 
which is shadowed in this resolution. You 
say in this resolution that the power of the 
]nirso should bo in the hands of the Ijegisla- 
tnre. Now, gentlemen, just pause for one 
moment to think what that means. Let us 
take it that your scheme is accepted by the 
(lovernmont. What does that mean f That 
means that the Executive must be obedient to 
the Legislature. If they do not obey the 
commands of tho legislature, the Legislature 
will say we stop tho supplies. It may be said 
that the British Parliament will never grant 
you that but are w'o considering that at 
present ? When they make a definite pro- 
nouncement 08 to what they are willing to 
give us, it will be time then to meet again and 
formulate a definite scheme as to the way in 
which that ideal may be given eiiect to. But 
tho time htis not come to discuss about it, 
because 1 am afraid in the discussion of it, 
the main ideal may g^t lost and 1 am most 
anxious to keep up that ideal before you. 
Blit whatever happens to the drafting of this 
resolution, the matter of drafting may be 
corrected,— -I hope, gentlemen, that whatever 
happens, you will stick to this ; that the time 
has come when the British Parliament must 
make up its mind to transfer the powers from 
the hands of the Bureaucracy to the people of 


this country. We have had enough of the 
BiiroauCracy in this country. We have 
suffered and groaned under the misrule of 
150 years and not one day is to be lost in 
declaring our will and to see that our wishes 
are given effect to — that the powers which are 
in the hands of the Bureaucracy to-day are 
transferred in the people of the country. 
Now, gentlemen, having regard to that ideal, 
T must Say that I ilo not see any inconsistency 
between what we want in Ik^ngal and that 
which is put forward in the resolution. But 
my revered friend, Mr. Tilak said that this 
scheme is very much better th:in the Bengal 
scheme or an}’ other scheme. I am S{)eaking 
of Provincial Governments — of the scheme 
which relates to tho ideal of the Provincial 
Governments and 1 do not see any difference 
there. Mr. Tilak thinks it is not wise tfi ask 
too much. I ask him to read the resolution 
again and he will find in it that it does not 
claim one item less than the Bongai scheme — 
not one item less. It claims the whole thing 
— it claims perfect responsible government for 
India. 1 do not understand the power over 
the purse to mean anything less than that. 
Without saying {lerfoct responsible govern- 
ment for the provinces as well lUs for the 
central government, you may convey the same 
idea by saving •' “I do not care what you do 
but give me the power i»ver the purse. But 
if you give me the power over the purse I can 
have my own way- You, thu executive, you 
say you will not obey my Ci^mmaiid bui I will 
stop your supplies. Where are you then ? 
You will have to obey my command." And 
if they obey your command what is the good 
of saying that we havo not asked for Respon- 
sible Government ? You have— in an indirect 
manner but as effectively as we have done in 
Bengal. You have asked not only for full 
responsible government for the provinces but 
also for the central government. Now it may 
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be, that this ought to be put in another ehape, 
the woidi may have to he changed, for this 
scheme does not pretend to be a perfect or an 
exact one. 

I agree with my friend Mr. Jinnah who 
•aid : let the Government come out with a 
definite pronouucement— the government 
declaration is vague— let the government 
oome out with its declaration— a definite 
pronouncement as to what they are willing to 
give. It will be time then to sit over this reso- 
lution again, to consider what words are to 
be used and what words to reject or what 
new words are to be put in. 1 think wo have 
been fighting unnecessarily. We are all 
agreed as to the great ideal. Let us gather 
strength to fight for it— let us fight for it 
with all our might and let us not rest content 
till the whole thing is granted to us viz., 
Responsible Government in the Provinces, 
responsible government in Imperial matters 
till the whole of the Government is put into 
the hands of the people. I rely on no dictum 
of politicians— I rely upon my natural right. 


I do not care what the constitution of 
England or the constitution of Switzerland 
or that of Australia is. I want to build my 
own constitution. I want the power to build 
my own constitution in a way which is suited 
to this country and which afterwards will be 
referred to as the great Indian constitution. 
That is what we want and that is what we 
must have. Do not engage in endless discuss- 
ion in the meantime. Gather all your 
strength and say with one voice all Over India, 
in every village, in every town, in provincial 
gatherings and in this Congress that nothing 
less than the transference of the Government- 
powers into the hands of the people will 
satisfy us. It is our natural right, it is the 
birth-right of every individual to live and 
grow. It is the natural right of every nation 
to livo and to grow :iCcording tf) its nature. 
Wo demand that right — that right has boen 
unjustly withheld from us— hy oxcusos and 
pretences — hy subterfuges— wo have dis- 

covered that. We were sleeping, but by 
God’s grace, we are awake and we claim (vir 
natural right. 



The Great Transformation 


By Deshabandhu Ohittaranjan Das 


Mr. Gbairman and goatlemea, I 
(liauk you heartily for the many kind 
words with which your distinguished 
Chairman has introduced me to you 
this evening and for the kindness with 
wliicli you have received me. When I 
set out for Chittagong T made up my 
mind to place before the people of 
Chittagong my views and the views of 
our friends in Calcutta on many of the 
im^xnrtant topics of the day. I am 
afraid 1 shall not he able to do so as 
fully as I had intended after a long 
day’s work in Court.. But I shall try 
to place before you m short the thoughts 
which are agitating the minds of our 
friends in Calcutta, I mean those who 
liavo w orked with us the whole of last 


year and for many years before that 
in support of the cause of this coimtry. 

Tho Question of the Sour- 
Gentlemon, 1 need hardly tell you 
that the most important question of the 
hour is the question of self-government. 
Upon the solution of this question de- 
pends the solution of many other ques- 
tions upon which again depend the full 
developineut. of our uationality and if 
fur the whole of last year we have been 
putting forth our best energies and our 
earnest efforts in tlie cause of Home 
Bulo or sell'-goverument it is because 
we feel— I feel and many of my friends 
feel— that unless and until we have the 
govemnieut of this country in our 
own bands it isi mpossible to carry 


.'Vt a msetiug held at Chittagong under the auspices of the local Home Rule League, under 
tl'o presidency of Babu Jatra Mohan Sen, on the 12th June 1918, Mr. 0. R. Pas delivered 
'he above speech. 
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on the work of nation building. 
Gentlemen, we could afford to be idle 
in tho past when we hoped that the 
Government would do everything for 
US. But now after 150 years of British 
rule, whore do we find ourselves ? If 
you consider our position — the actual 
realities of our position to-day after 
150 years of British rule, you will at 
. once see that we are in a hopeless con- 
dition. 

Sow do wo Stand ? 

TVhat have we got which we can 
call our own ? If the enemy knocks 
at our door have we got strength to 
fight him f Have we got the weapons 
of warfare ? Have we got oven a lathi 
with which we can defend our hearths 
and homes. No ? Have we got 
money — No. Are the people, the 
vast majority of the people of 
Bengal educated ^ — No. One hundred 
and fifty years of British rule has pas- 
sed by without conferring real educa- 
tion on the people of this country. Tou 
need not enquire into the causes. I 
am only trying to give you a picture of 
tho helplessness of our position to-day. 
Wo have not got anything — we have 
not got money, wo have not got arms, 
wo have not got education. Well, an 
analysis of our position to-day will tell 
you more eloquently than any speaker 
can that the only solution of this ques- 
tion is self-government. The very ob- 
jections which are urged against the 
granting of self-government are to my 
mind good reasons for granting home 


rule to this country. It is 
said that we do not deserve Self-Go- 
vernment because the people of this 
country are not educated. Ify answer 
to that is why havo they remained un- 
educated so long ? In other countries 
education has been introduced and 
carried far within a period of 20 years 
or 25 years — in somo countries in less 
than that. But why is it or how is it 
that within the last 150 years of British 
rule— the bureaucratic government in 
tho country have not succeeded in 
educating tho peoide of this country 7 
Why is it so ? It is not necessary for 
them. It is not necessary tor the bure- 
aucracy to do that but it is necessary 
for the people of tliis country. It is 
necessary for the development of our 
race. It is necessary for the very exis- 
tence of our nationality. Now, if you 
say that wo are not lit for sell'-guvcrn- 
ment because wo are uneducated, 1 say 
that is tho very' reason why you ought 
to give us Homo Buie, because if you 
do so wo will succeed in educating the 
vast majority of our couutrymcu in 20 
years’ lime. 

Oo WB want an Oligarchy 

Now, they say, well, it is only a few 
of you educated poox> 1 o who will oxer- 
dse tho franchise. How can you re- 
present tho country ? You will he 
only an oligarchy. Tho Government 
instead of being in tho hands of the 
bureaucracy, will be transferred into 
hands of anoligatcray — of another bure- 
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aucracy. My answer to that is that we 
do not want that. I ask you partiou* 
]arly to consider that question, gentle* 
men, and to rualiso its importance. My 
answer to them is that we do not want 
U. Wo want the franchise to be exten* 
ded far and wide — we want our ryots 
and our cultivators 1o enjoy that fran- 
chise. Wo want them to oxerdse thdr 
franchise. It is against our self-in- 
terest but wo want that it should be 
done bocauso after all the difference 
between those who aro against the 
granting of Homo Buie to this country 
and ourselves is this : bureaucracy is 
against it because the granting of 
Home llule means death to the bureau- 
cracy. The Europeans, the Anglo- 
Indian merchants in Calcutta are 
against it buciiuse it is against their 
interest, becaus-^ they thrive well un- 
der the protecting shelter of this bure- 
aucracy. Our personal interest also 
lies in not gutting the franchise exten- 
ded all over tiiu country— but rather 
in keeping it conduod within the educa- 
ted community, an insignificant portion 
of tliu Miihomedau community and an 
equally insignificant portion of the 
Hindu community, a few Brahmins, 
Baidyas and Kayesthas. If you grant 
fiaucbiso to all the people of tlus coun- 
try where shall we bo ? In saying 
this L remember a conversation 1 had 
with an old friend of mine who shall 
he nameless. This gentleman said to 
we, well, if you get Home Bulo, what 
does it mean f It mAum f that the com- 


mon people of this country will bavo 
a voice— it means they will have power 
and we, Brahmins, Baidyas and Kayes- 
thas, where shall wo go ? I said to him 
in answer that they will go to a vory 
hot place where they deserve to go. 
Gentlemen, I want you to realise this. 

What ato m Fighting For ? 

Gentlemen, we are not fighting for 
our narrow sordid self-interest- wo aro 
not fighting for the interest of to day 
— we are not fighting for the better- 
ment of myself or yourselves— of the 
present generation or of the oducatod 
community. If there are any selfish 
ideals pursued by any portion of our 
community, I stand dissociated from 
them and 1 say I take my stand on 
this and nothing more— it does not 
matter what happens to me— it does 
not matter what happens to the educa- 
ted community of to-day but wbat 
matters with me is the development 
of the nation. 1 look forward to 
the time when the Bengalee nation 
will rise and stand in all its glory. 1 
do not care whether 1 am alive or 
dead at that moment whether my 
children will be living then or not 
—but the time will come when by 
God’s grace, Bengalees as a nation will 
make themselves felt and will stand 
in all their strength and face the world. 
That is the ideal which appeals to mo 
every moment of my life. I feel within 
myself that that is my appointed task. 
1 shall devote all that 1 hold dear to 
the servioe of that cause and— if I die 
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in that attempt — what then ? “Fail 
we alone” ? — if I die in this work, 1 
believe 1 shall bo bom in thiB country 
again and again, live for it, hope for 
it, work for it with all the energy of 
my life and with all the love of my 
nature till 1 see the fulfilment of my 
hope and tlie realisation of this ideal. 

Shall ws fellow a Leader of Yesterday 
even whan he is Wrong. 

Gentlemen, when we started this 
agitation basing it on the ideal to 
which 1 have just referred — ever unce 
then we have been living under a cross- 
fire. The bureaucracy has been against 
us, as it is natural they should be 
against -us, as it is natural they should 
be against us. But 1 am sorry to say 
that along with these there is a party 
of Bengalees in Calcutta who also have 
set themselves against the fulfilment 
of this noble ideal. When I read 
the criticisms which appear in 
the Statesman or the Englishman 1 
feel glad because 1 know that we have 
succeeded in exposing the illogical 
petition which they take. But when 
1 read timilar things in the Bengalee, 
1 assure you, 1 feel a great pain in my 
heart. 1 cannot understand it. Is 
this ideal to be pursued from the con- 
sideration of purely personal question ? 
We have been told that the leaders 
of yesterday are the only people who 
can lead us. I do not deny their claim 
to lead. But I am not one of those 
who would follow a loader simply 
because he was a leader yesterday. I 
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want him to lead. Anybody who leads 
the real politics of the country at the 
present time is a man whom 1 honour 
and I am prepared to bow down and 
take the dust of his feet. But if a 
man comes to me and says : look here 
you will have to do this — ^it does not 
matter what the people of Bengal want 
— 1 am the leader of Bengal —this has 
been done by mu — ^it lias got to bu 
supported — well, my answer to him is ; 
“thou imposter |“ No ono has got 
tliat right. Wc stand or fall as wu 
pursue or desist from the popular 
cause. I am nothing. No leader is 
anything. 'I'be strength belongs to 
the nation whose representative I am, 
whoso reprosentative every one of us 
may beconto. It is not my own strength. 
It is the people’s strengtii. Take rour 
stand on that and wo will worship you 
as a leader, as a martyr, as anything 
which you can claim but fall short of 
that ideal once by a hair’s bredth. your 
claim is no longer to bo rocognisud. 
If 1 have expressed m.vself strongly, 
believe mu, gentluinuu, it is hecausu I 
have felt deeply— I feel. I have been 
stabbed to the heart by this attitude— 
this contempt of pisblic opinion. 

Wm iheie an Undertaking ? 

Now, gentlemen, you all know that 
wo are expecting a scheme of self-go* 
vomment from the British Parliameni. 
What that scheme is I do not know. 
No ono has got the right to know hut 
wo are expecting some schomo. W** 

heard that Mr. Montagu had shown or 
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talked about the outline of that scheme 
to some Indian loaders— Mr. Surcndra- 
oath Banerjea of Bengal, Pundit Madan 
Mohan Malavya of the U. P. and Mr. 
Shastri of Madras and cei'tain oilier 
gentlemen. I do not know if it is true 
but I suspect it is. We are also told — 
it is not admitted — we are told that 
some of these gentlemen liad given a 
promise to the Secretary of State that 
they would get the people of this coun- 
try to accept that scheme. I am not 
saying that this is admitted hut. t hat 
is what I have hoard. 

The Ooafldentlal Lettor 
Now what do we find al'tor thai: ? 
A low days after Mr. Mouiagu's depar- 
ture, a confidential letter over the 
signature of Bahu Satj^auauda Bo^e 
was circulated and anybody wIjo ri.acls 
that letter will see that the atteinpi is 
to give up what w;ts decided in tlie 
Bengal Provincial Conlereneo lor all 
Bengal, to give it up, and t^ke 
whatever is offered i.o us hy \ im Secre- 
tary of State I Wh} that circular 
issued ? Was it only Mr. 'latyauaiula 
Bose who circulated this or was there 
a party behind it j We know Mr. 
Satyauanda Bose is a follo.rer of Mr. 
Surendranath Banerjea. Was it the 
attempt of only Mr. Satyauanda Bose 
or was it a subtle attempt made in the 
dark to throw out to the people t Im 
suggestion tliat they ought tiO he satis- 
fied with anything which it maj please 
Mr. Montagu to give, to prepare the 
^oceptanco of Mr. Montagu’s scheme ? 
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After that wc heard that a special ses- 
sion of the Congress would be held in 
Bombay, 

The Congress Committee’s Circular. 

It is after that that the Secretaries 
of the Provincial Congress Committee 
wrote this letter : — 

‘ Dear iSir. — t appears that the 
Secretary of State for India will very 
soon make his announcement about the 
proposed Iteforins. it is in contempla- 
tion to hold a special session of the 
Congress and of the Provincial Con- 
fereuco after the auuouneenient. We 
have a duty to perform. The future 
of our country for at least a generation 
will depend upon the nature of the 
Reforms, lou will therefore keep 
j ourselves ready lo hold public mee- 
tings, to attend the Congress (wherever 
lield) and . iie Conference in very largo 
numbers and to fearlessly criticise the 
proposals if they fall short of our ideal. 
Wo must make a uuiied stand and see 
that Viioy meet our legitimate aspira- 
lions. Yours laithfully,— 7. IS, Sen^ 

llijttij Ki'ishmi St'Cyif, 

Now, g'euilemciL you have lieard the 
whole of tliis letter. .Do you think there 
is auy thing object ioiiahle in this letter f 
What, does thi* letter say ? It says 
merely that Mr. MonUgu is going to 
make his pronouncement and that we 
hav.: to watch if it falls short of our 
ideal and our legitiinalo aspirations 
and il so Wo ought to iigiit against: it. 
We ought to attend in large numbers 
the special session of the Congress and 
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conferronce and to show a united front, 
and to criticise the echeme fearlessly. 
Now, is there anything this to which 
any Nationalist, any person who has 
the good of his country at heart, can 
take the slightest objection ? 

The Ssagslee'a Psthoa 
r will read out to you what the 
Bengalee says. Unfortunatoy we can 
not dissociate the Editor of the Ben- 
galee from the papor. Otherwise I 
would have cast it, into the waste-paper 
basket and would not have thought 
about it. This is what the Bengalee 
writes in its cditional of June 6th : — 
“We confess that wo have read 
the above with pain and regret, though 
not with surprise, for in a recent article, 
we pretty clearly indicated tlie consti- 
tution and the policy of the present 
Bengal Provincial Congress Oomniittoe. 
The old leaders are the men of yester- 
day and they of course should tiave 
no voice in the deliberation of the Neio 
India which they have helped to build 
up. Per we arc always wiser than our 
fathers, and to acknowledge our in- 
debtedness to tiieni is to belittle our 
own importance v/hich must always 
be a prime consideration. There is 
only one little risk which their policy 
involves and they may as well be re- 
minded of it thus early, viz. that they 
may bo paid back in their own coin 
ana with compound interest/ by those 
who come after them.” 

What is there in this innocent letter 
to caU for this personal and vehement 
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attack ? Are we to be condemned 
because we are asking the people of 
this country to watch the pronounce- 
ment of the Secretary of State P Wu 
are asking the people of this country 
to examine it and if it falls short of 
popular demands to cridciso it fearless- 
ly and to hold meetings and to attend 
those meetings in largo numbers. 
“Large numbers” is italicised by the 
Bettgalee. It is a crime, a new crime 
to hold meetings where “largo numbers” 
attend. It used not to be so in the 
past but it has become a crime now ' 
1 will go on reading another passage 
from this article : — 

Tha Seally Orast Danger 

“Let us now pass on to the con- 
sideration of the circular. The tone is 
pessimistic. It is even worse ; it is 
that of the alarmist who raises the 
signal note of warning, as if we were 
on the eve of a great danger.” 

Well, gentlemen, if 1 am to tell you 
the truth, 1 admit that 1 suspect we 
are on the eve of a great diiuger and 
that grave danger is the acceptance of 
a system of self-government which will 
not give us the reality, which will give 
us self-government in name but not 
in fact. It is the duty of every Nation- 
alist to raise that alarm. It does no 
harm to watch, even suspiciously watch 
what it is and if it does not satisfy tho 
people of this country, to reject it, to 
say that we do not want it — ^Take it 
back. 


iiittnsyuLTBt) mr& 
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“Our countrymen are asked to be 
ready to fearlessly oritidse the pro- 
posals, if they fall short of our ideal.” 

Very wrong indeed i Now nark 
what follows : — 

“Brave words indeed coning with 
special aptness from some of those who 
ran away as fast as their legs could 
carry them when the police broke up 
the Barisal Conference.” 

That is worthy of the leader of the 
Bengalee nation | To drculatu— this 
falsehood | It may be within the re- 
collection of many of you— it is within 
the recollection of our distinguished 
Chairman — this falsehood originated in 
Colootola in the year 1906 or 1907. 
The falsity of this was demonstrated 
then and now in the year of grace, 
1918. We find the truthful Editor of 
the Bengalee newspaper referring to 
that lie and putting forward that lie as 
an arRument against the popular party. 

“We are told that we must fearless- 
ly criticise the proposals, if they fall 
short of our ideal. But if they do not, 
what then t” 

Well then, we accept it. What is 
there to say about it ? Then it goes 
on to say 

“The circular assumes that Mr. 
Montagu’s proposals are bound to be 
luisatisfactory and that they vrill mean 
little or nothing.” 

Where does the Circular assume-* 
^t 7 The Circular merely asserts 
that if it ia, it is our bounden duty to 
Piotest against that. Nothing more. 


I need not read the rest of it. There 
is another passage which however I 
must read to you : — 

“Why then sound the tocsin of 
alarm and seek to create a prejudice 
for which so far there is no warrant 
and against which there is a strong 
body of presu)>iptive evidence. Why 
talk of fearless criticism and united 
front.” 

This comes from Mr. Surendranath 
Banerjea { Surely we are fallen on 
evil times ( 

The Old *‘LsadsT*B ddvios to the Feopls” 

Then our editor goes on to say : — 
“If they are satisfactory they 
should be welcomed ; if they are part- 
ly satisfactory they should be welcomed 
to that extent.” 

And why ? 

“For the British public would 
then feel inclined to drop them al- 
together.” 

To drop them altogether { Now, 
gentlemen, you have seen what tliat 
article is. The letter which was writ- 
ten by tlio Secretaries of the Provincial 
Congress Committee is merely put 
forward as an excuse. What is put 
forward before the people of Bengal 
is this : if it is satisfactory, of course, 
we should accept it. If not ? In the 
article which appeared the next day, 
he made his position clearer. He said : 
the difficulty is this : The Eurojieans 
are clamouring against it— the Indo- 
European .Assodation in England is 
fighting against it — ^and if you. the 
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people of Bengal tAy that you do not 
want it, why the British people will 
say ‘then drop it altogether.’ My an 
6Wer to that is : let it bo dropped if it 
is not satisfactory. Mr. Surendra Nath 
Bauerjea admits it in this writting — 
let me quote his exact words : - 

“AVe quite admit that there have 
been many paper annouiicemeuis in the 
past : and it is only too true tlial the 
pages of Anglo-Indian liisiory 
stroivn broadcast with tlio iragmenls oi 
broken pledges.” 

liot it he another fragment, of 
broken pledge but lei not tlic people 
of Bengal consent to thai i If their 
position is this ; w^e will give you this, 
and no further, lot them give what they 
choose but is it for us to say what little 
of Bolf-governmcut ; ou clioose tx) give 
us is amply sullicient for us at he 
present day ? I venture to think tliat 
you will not accept such a jiropositiou 
as that. We want self-govern- 
ment for a purpose. Wo do not waul 
that self-government whieii some peo- 
ple brought up in l^Juropean politics 
want— we do not want si in ply a weapf.ii 
to fight against the bureaucracy- - wc 
have got tired of that and we say for 
God’s sake, let us have peac<5 in 
Bengal Let us have some sort of sell- 
governmont which will enable us Uj 
look after the agricultural, industrial 
interests of the country, and to :ake 
up the work of education and sanita- 
tion which will enable us to work for 
the real good of the country without 


being obstructed at every step. That 
is why we want a change in the systeir: 
of Government. 

'‘Ssnsaloe’ts Writings bsfora lb. 

Bannsxjaa went to Delki 

Now, gentlemen, supposing Mr. 
Montagu says - you can't get all that, 
cike a little, just a little, a pinch. My 
positi-m is this : 1 do not know wliat 

others will s:iy. I. hope the people of 
ifus coLiiiiry will have the courage to 
say ; we want none of it, take it l)ack 
if we are to be slaves of the bureau- 
cracy if all our activities in every 
direction are to he controlled, and it 
may be, stifled at ilie sweet will and 
])leasLir.) of liie bureaucracy, we want 
none of h, lake it ])ack to England 
We do noi. want it Iiero, We want 
courage to say that 1 admit. Bat. 
what right li iVo you to ask for Uouie 
Rule if you cannot have the courage 
to say tliat if you cannot have the 
courage ..o say to the Government tliat 
*%ve don’t want it,: it will not serve our 
purpose ; What is the good of giving 
something Vo the people which they do 
not want. Now, gentlonien, that I am 
right ill taking this position I shall try 
to show' to you, if you will boar with 
me--frorn one or two extracts from 
tile ‘‘Bengalee” newspaper, before 
a change came over the spirit ol its 
dreams, 1 will read to you just two 
or throe er tracts from the ‘‘Bengalee 
— not after March when the editor 
,went to Delhi but before that in 
November and December, ^ 
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quote from the “Bengalee” of Novem- 
ber 2nd 1917 : — 

”Mr. Montagu will not be deoeiv- 
od by these tactics (of the anti — Oon- 
grosS'Tieague party). He will know 
how to appraise them ‘at their proper 
value. The British Cabinet consisting 
of politicians of the typo of Tjord Our- 
ison and Lord Milner have decided that 
India is to have responsible govornmont 
and that a substantial advance is to be 
made in that direction as soon as possi- 
bio. There is no going back upon this 
announcement. It must be accepted 
as a settled policy, from which there 
can bo no departure. Mr. Montagu is 
coming out to discuss the details and 
how best this policy can he carried out. 
It is no use saying ‘‘wo don’t want 
responsible government ; we are not 
fit for it.” 

This was Mr. Surendranath Banurjua 
Oil November 2iid 1917, lie says • 

“Those who breathe a word against 
it in this crisis of our national evolu- 
tiuii are traitors to their country and 
their God.” 

This was Mr. Surendranath Banerjea 
on November 2nd, 1917. On J rd No- 
vombor, 1917, the mood still cuutinues : 

“Wo want responidblo govoruinent 
in full measure in connection with tlio 
IVorinciai Branches of administration, 
leaving untouched the Depariaiionts 
under the contrul of the Goverumout 
oI India in regard to which the Oon- 
8*^ 6 scheme should apply.” 

Therefore what he wanted is res- 
16 


ponsible government in full measure 
in connection with the provindal bran- 
ches. On the llth November, the 
“Bengalee” writes : 

“In Bengal the feeling is— and 
we think that Bengal reflects the feel- 
ing of all India in this matter - that 
full measure of provincial autonomy 
should bo at once given with the re- 
form of the Imperial Logislative Oouu- 
cil and of the India Oliico as recom- 
mended by the Oongress and the Mua* 
lint lioague. Nothing short of this 
will s.atibfy educated India.” 

This was Mr. Surendranath Banerjea 
on November llth. If ho is a leader 
of yesterday, let him remain true 
to that leadership. As for myself, 
standing on this platform to-day, 
I make a solemn promise to fol- 
low this leader if he remains true to 
what ho was yesterday. I shall 
follow what Mr. Surendranath 
Banorjua said on November llth, 1917 
riz. that nothing short of this will satis- 
fy educated India. Theu on the 21st. 
November, he rupea's the same ideal : 

“Courage is i.ho first and lact 
quality of real statemanship. It was 
the crowning quality of Akbar, the 
greatest ruler that ever adorned a 
throne. Let our rulers take courage 
in both bauds and great will be their 
reward.” 

Courage is the first and last quality 
of real statesmanship { How liare the 
mighty fallen | 
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IfTo Sluine, &o Delxiiiena Md4 Hr. 
Saaeijea of 1817 

He follows that up by sajnng on 
November 22nd : 

“There nuist be no shamti or 
shows or delusions. We have had too 
much of tills commodity in the past.” 

No shams, no delusions. 1 follow 
the noble words of Mr. Surendranath 
Bancrjea. 1 love them so much that 
1 am prepared to follow his teachings. 
But if the Surendranath Banerjca of 
to>day docs not follow 1 ho S. N. Baner 
jea of yesterday is it my fault that I 
cannot follow him ? 1 ad(>re 

the Surendranath Banerjca of yoster' 
day, but if he cannot remain true to 
bis trust I cannot be false to my faith. 
Here the leader yesterday of again : 

“The Minto-Morley scheme if it 
was not a dead failure, did not satisfy 
popular aspirations aud was behind the 
growing requirements of the times. 
Wo hope tile mistakes will not bo re- 
peated in t'.'.e coming constitutional 
changes. Fninncial autonomy must 
be the basis of the reforms, not an 
emasculated, half-hearted system of 
Provincial self- government.” 

Noble words again and I repeat 
them and 1 follow them. 

"But in full measure with a full 
share of responsibility. Thu time for 
half-measures is pa^t and gone.” 

Then in the same article he goes on 
to say : 

“The counsels of caution are of- 
ten the counsels of timidity.” 
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Mark these words, gentlemen. Th on 
ho says : 

‘‘If the Government will not make 
over the whole of the provincial ad- 
ministration to a popular Ministry los- 
ponsible to a popular Assembly, lui. 
them at least, entrust to them sucli 
dupartnieuts, as Education, Sanitation, 
fiocal Sulf-goveruiiieut, Police etc.” 

Mark these words again, lie in- 
cludes t he Police but 1 was told thu 
other day that we ought not to take 
the Police ; it is a dilUcult departinent, 
to tidministur. 

Then on the 27th of November, tli« 
“Bengalee” writes : 

“Tlie country is rushing at a md- 
dy pace and 'jord Morloy’s roEoriiih 
have failed to meet the exigencies of 
the limes, whicii Ciinnot he satistied liy 
anything short of a full measure oj 
responsible government.” 

Further : 

"Any Bcuumu that does nut fully 
provide for this and becure full autoiio 
mous power for tiiu provinces aud falls 
short of the irreducible minimum put 
forth in the Oongress- League scheme 
stands self-coudurnued and will totally 
fail to meet the wisiius aud require- 
ments of the people and win their 
support.” 

But now he is urging the people of 
this country to support a sciieme which 
may fall short of his ideal and he says 
even if it is not satisfactory we should 
accejit it. Even on the 29th of Norem- 
ber, he says : 


ILLTJSTRATD SISIB 
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“Any tinkering reform of a patch 
work kind will hot avail to meet the 
Docefisities of the situation but will 
rather intensify the present diiii- 
culties 

Gentlemen. I will not weary you 
with any more extracts hut I will 
quote just two passages, for which 1 
hope you will pardon ii:u. 

Sarenlranath of Deoomlitr, 1617 

On December 1st Mr. Surcndranath 
Ttanerjua says : 

“Nothing less will satisfy tlie 
{loople of India or rodeoni tiio honour 

of England .Real power must he 

l>ivun to us. No shams or delusions 
will satisfy us. Wu have had enough 
of them... •••None of that taking away 
with tlio one hand what is given with 
the other.” 

Then on the 2nd of Deceniher, he 
says : 

'‘Let it be clearly understood that 
tlie Oongress-Tjeague scheme represents 
the irreducible minium in wliich admits 
of no curtailment here or excision there 
and Ilian which no more moderate 
demand can bo conceived under the 
rircumstancos.” 

it seems to mo, goutlemeii, tliat a 
Bchemo more moderate tiiau the Con- 
gress League scheme can be conceived 
and Mr. Surondrauath Bauerjea of to- 
fey has conceived that. Tlion on 
Itecenabor 12th, he says : 

'Too long have wo boon given 
the sliadows of things, empty forms 
which may please tlie infautUo mind. 


but which the adolescent nation spurns 

away as a child’s plaything ..Not 

only should justice be done but that 
the people should be convinced of it 

not only should the Gevornment be 

satisfied but the people should bo con- 
vinced tliat a substantial meusuro of 
responsible govern. iieii: has been 
Grauled.’, 

The Glreat Ttasefoimatioa 

Gentlomeu, you will find similar 
expressions of his opinion in January 
and ouo or two in February. In March, 
Mr. Surcndranath Banerjea went to 
Delhi and from that moment — well 1 
am reminded of fhe “Rake’s progress.” 
I shudder to think of the last step -i 
think, wo the people of Bengal — we 
are entitled to ask for an explanation 
of this phenuiiieuou. AVe are entitled 
to ask oir Sureudrauatii — I beg your 
pardon, gentlemen, i beg his pardon 
too coming events east their shadow 
before and 1 was caught in tliat sha- 
dow just for a momem — I think, gon- 
tleii-cn, we are oniitlcd to ask Mr* 
Suruudranath why is it tliat yesterday 
he was dotermiiiod not to have any 
measure of seif-gorernmeut w'hich was 
not satisfactory, which was not respon- 
sible, which was not wide in its scope 
and w'hy is it that to- day in the mouth 
of June. 1018, ho is of opinion that 
whatever scheme the Secretary of State 
puts forward should be accepted b,v 
tho people — if it is satisfactury it 
should be accepted, if it is not satis* 
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ftototy, even then it should be accepted 
because if we did not accept it, the 
British people might not grant any* 
thing at all. We want an explanation 
of this. He is the leader of Bengal— 
he claims that 1 am froe to acknow- 
ledge that claim, but we the people of 
Bengal who have loved him, followed 
him and honoured him, we who had 
“learnt his great languags” and “caught 
his clear accents,” we who had followed 
him with all the devotion of our hearts, 
we who had lived “in his mild and 
magnificent eye” for the last 30 years, 
are we not entitled to ask him to ex- 
plain to us the inner significance, the 
deeper meaning of this change f It 
cannot be for “a handful silver,’* we 
are told, it is not for “a riband to stick 
in his coat.” What is it then ? 

Was it TeMh of Sand or Tun of STead ? 

Was there anything in the atmos- 
phere of Delhi wliich brought about 
this change — was it something said, 
something done ? — was it touch of 
hand or turn of head ? What was it ? 
Was it the growing wisdom of old 
age T Surely some exjilanation is due 
from him to the people of Bengol and 
as for his reasons, I have told you and 
I repeat { as long as I shall live I shall 
repeat that whether the people of 
England are willing or not willing to 
grant us any reform that will not in- 
duce me to accept it unless it reoog- 
idsos my natural right— a real scheme 
of reform means the recognition of the 


natural rights of the people of this 
country. 1 olum no favour. 1 stand 
on my right. 

We Stead ea Oar Bighti' 

What rights can the British people 
give mo if I have not the claim within 
myself P ('an man create rights P They 
can only recognise the rights whicii I 
have within me, the rights wliicii 
belong to me, the rights which aru 
given to me hy God and riglits wiiiuli 
no man can take away. Unless yuu 
can satisfy that, unless you can make 
good that position, neither the British 
Parliament, nor all the Parliaments 
of the world will be able to confer on 
you things which do not. belong to you. 
Strive for the thing which belongs to 
you. Say to them manfully, “this is 
niy right” and prove that assertion by 
the voice of the people, the united 
voice of the nation. Prove 
that assertion and when you have 
done that, is there any power in this 
world which can say you will not have 
that which belongs to you. 
Tlioy can only keep it from you as long 
as you do not realise that it is 
yours. That which you realise as your 
own oanuot be taken away fnmi you. 
The moment you realise this is your 
own, tliat moment that right will have 
to be recognised and not a moniont 
soonur. No half-measures will create 
that, no tinkering scheme of ndornis 
has ever made a nation in the pssf 
will never make a nation in the future- 
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Ts it not Mr. Surendranath Banerjea 
vvho has repeated timea without 
number that natious are by themselTes 
made ? 

The Wiedem of the Zrtodw of Yeoter-day 

We hare to make ourselvcK. Is 
tills the way ? This way which Mr. 
Surendranath Banoijea is now rucoin- 
nionding, is this the way to make a 
nation ? It is a critical period in our 
political history — ^thero was no crisis 
in the history oi India from the 
uarliust times down to the present 
which was more critical thau this and 
and at this critical time for a leader of 
our people to say give us what little 
you think wise, we, the people of this 
country will accept it.— Is it politics ? 


Is it wisdom ? Or is it madness ? Surely 
an explanation is due to the people. 

Well, gentlemen, take this to your 
heart to>day and make a solemn row 
that if you are' fit for self-government 
you have got to demonstrate that. No 
words over produced or created rights. 
Enactments are nothing. They simply 
recognise rights which exist. The 
rights belong to you if you hesitate. 
If you hesitate, you are lost. If you 
arc afraid to realise that you have 
rights you are not tit for self-govern- 
ment. Thu rights of nationality wore 
never granted to a nation of cowards 
I thank you again, gentlerauu, for 
listening to me patiently, 1 had many 
things more to say and if I find another 
opportunity I shall again address 
you 
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Deshabcindhu Chittciranjan Das. 


Mr. Chairman, and gentlcmori, — I thank 
you heartily for calling upon mo to address 
you to-night. This is my first visit ti> 
Mymensingh. Before I arrived here, I really did 
not know that 1 hud so many friends amongst 
you. My friend Mr. Gnha has referred to 
my unselfish activities. I am sure I do not 
deserve that praise. But this I will claim for 
myself that whenever the interest of the 
country required my services, I have never 
lagged behind. 1 might not have alwnys 
adopted the right course — I might have 
been wrong, every one of us is often wrong 
but 1 have always honestly tried to place the 
interest of the country above all considerations. 
With me work for my country is not imitation 
of European politics. It is part of my 
religion. It is part and parcel of all the idea- 
lism of my life. I find in the conception of my 
country the expression also of divinity. With 
me nationality is no mere political conception, 

The above speech was delivered 
singh on October lOth 1917 


borrowed from the philosojihy of the wesf. 
With mo a nation has to grow bocanso m 
nation must grow. God’s \ini verso teo'os 
with varieties of life. Every nation is 
unit of such life. Every nation must gt-ow 
in the evolution lifo. The nation to which 
I bi*h»ng must also grow, only we must help in 
its growth. I value this princifdo of oaiioii;*- 
lity as I value the principle of inorulity ionl 
rel igioii. The service of country: and nation i- 
lity is service of humanity — Herviro of 

Humanity i.s worship of God. 

Bangui has a Mossago to Delivor. 

To-night I wish to say a few words to 
yon about the present political situation in 
our country. Do not imagine gmitlemon, 
that your political situ.ation is detached from 
other matters which belong to your country. 
Political activity is part and jiarce) of your 
culture, it is the practice of your patriotism, 


by Mr. C. R. Das at a meeting held at Mymon- 
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it is the expression of your religion. I never 
believe in vater-tight compartments of human 
culture. There are people of this country, 
Avho try to divide the whole field of human 
life into so many compartments or divisions. 
With them politics is one thing, religion, 
education — these things have nothing to do 
with politics. With them religion is a 
difierent branch altogether. Neither iKilitics 
iior education has anything to do with it. 
They forget that human soul is one, they 
forget that the individuality of humnn beings 
is one complex whole covering many activitu^s. 
As the individual soul is one, so the national 
soul is one. I do not desire to deal with the 
political situation of to-day in any narrow 
sjnrit or in a sjnrit which is borrowed from 
the politics of Euro)30, — much as T venerate 
Euro^Ksaii culture, much as I love and much 
as I acknowledge my indebtedness to the 
education which I had in Kurojie, I cannot 
forgot that Bengal stands for something 
higliitr than that. 1 cannot forget that- our 
nationality must not rest c«uitent with borrow- 
ing things from Knro[)ejiii politics — and I 
repeat what T said elsewhtTO, that J^ongal has 
a message to give? to the world. When you 
will find that inhint nationality has grown and 
we have develoiied according to iiur light, our 
country will deliver that message and the 
world will listen. 

Ftodominant Note in the Political 
Situation. 

Now, gentlemen, what is the predominant 
note in the political situation of to-day- I 
refer to the many attempts which are being 
made to introduce in this country some kind 
of self-government. Some people call it self- 
govornment, others call it Home Rule, others 
ogain Swaraj — ^but wo need not quarrel with 
^o^ds, they all mean the same thing. I 
would much rather you should give your 


attention to the thing itself than the name 
by which you want to call that thing. Now, 
what is it which is necessary in the interest 
of our race — not only in the interest of our 
race (but in the interest of the world at large) 
for no race can have its self-interest fulfilled 
in the highest degree without at the same 
time contributing to the interest of the empire 
and of the human race. So f ask you to con- 
sider what is necessary for you to have by 
the Way »»f self-government. It is abundantly 
clear thfii the highest authorities in Kngland 
have come to the conclusion — our politicians 
and many other persons who have devoted 
their time and energy to the cause of the 
Country have also come to the conclusion ■ 
th.at we must have some form of government 
which may be described as Govern ment by the 
|H?ople and for the |)eopli;. 

What our Politics consists in. 

Now, gentlemen, I desire to point out one 
thing clearly here. It h.is been said by 
Anglo-Indian newspapers and Anglo-Indian 
agitators that our politics consist in abusing 
the Government. Well, I deny that charge 
ill toto. Our politics consist in this that we 
want- some kind of Government which may he 
described as responsible Government, accord- 
ing tu the principles of constitutional law. 
We want some sort of Government in which 
the Government officials will be responsible 
to the |)eoplo whom they govern. Wo have 
no i|unrrol with individuals. If a Civilian 
offici.'d does some wrong in some place we 
fool wo have to criticise his actions. But my 
objection will not bo met by- replacing the 
whole of the Civil Service by Bengalees. My 
cpiarrel is not with individuals, my quarrel 
is with the system — it is an evil system. It 
might have been necessary at one time. It 
has done its work and it is no longer necessary. 
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It hampers oiir growth at the present moment 
—anything which stands against oar growing 
nationality, I have no hesitation in describing 
that as an evil. The time has come when 
this system should be cast away as a creed out- 
worn. 

What Kind of Oovemment 
we want. 

Gentlemen, if you have once made up your 
mind that you want some kind of Government 
which will be responsible to the people, the 
next point to consider will be, what kind of 
Government is it that you want. We cannot 
forget that wo live in the midst of an empire, 
the largest and the most glorious empire in 
the history of the human race. We cannot 
forget that our interests are bound up inti- 
mately with the interests of England. We can- 
not forget that our interests are also bound 
up with the interests of Australia and 
South Africa. All of us live and grow under 
the sway of the same Empire. If you consider 
the geographical magnitude of this Empire, 
the different races, the different creeds, the 
different cultures, the different reli^'ions 
which this empire re[)resonts, you will find 
that here is a glorious opportunity for federa- 
ting so many human races, with so many 
distinct interests, distinct nationalities, 
different cultures, different religions and, 
in that way contributing to the ultimate 
federation of the whole human race. That is 
the philosophy of nationalism to-day. There- 
fore first of all, we must get a government 
which will be autonomous in so fat as it will 
be government by the people and for the 
people. The different provincial governments 
are to be connected together '.^y some sort of 
central government and then again that 
central government is to be connected up 
with the different parts of this vast empire. 


That is the sort of Government for which the 
time has come to make a definite scheme. 

The Enunciation of Policy. 

The proclamation of 1858, impliedly 
promised some such free antonomotn 
representative government. Years rolled by, 
we passed through many changes, we had 
many different promises on different occasions, 
but these promises had never been redeemnd. 
The other day. His Majesty the King- 
Em|)eror came to this country and from His 
lips, wo had the .Message of ijope. Though 
we have been disappointed over and ovir 
again, the time has conic when these prom isos 
must be redcemoil. In (H)iiiiection with t.li > 
political situation of the present moniont.. 

I ask you to consider first the statement nf 
the .Secretary of State for India, which w.is 
publishoil on the 2oth of August last. 1 ifi< 
vite your p»rticiilar attention to the wor 's 
of that statement, 1 will read out to v<''t 
certain portions which are significant of 
is to eomc. 

‘Til*' pidicy of His Majo8ty*s Govermik-nt 
etc. etc i.s that of inorea.sing the 
ciation of Indians in every branch '>!' 
administration and the gracluai flevi*!o[>- 
ment of self-governing insfcitution.s with 
a view fco the progressive realization cl’ 
rcs|)onsible government in India, as an 
iutcgral part of the British Empire etc. 
etc.'* 

T draw your particular attention to the 
words •‘Progressive realization of it\spofisible 
government in India, as an integral pmt el 
the British Empire.** That is the ideal wliieh 
the Secretary of State has sketched nut 
What is the deduction Irom this f What is 
it that wo have got to hope for Iroin this 
statement J it is this : that there will be 
several representative institutions and th.it 
those institutions will bo responsible iustitu 
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tioTis and that these institutions will form the 
( ioverninent of India, which will be an integral 
p:ii't of the British Empire. Now, what does 
that mean f It means that there should be 
siiitonomons governments in every province — 
that these provincial governments arc tc» b- 
responsible and aiitonomons, that is to say 
ivsiKUisible not to the Government of India, 
not to anything wJiieh is above thcni^ but to 
iJie neoph?, the electors who would eleirt the 
n.*pre.sentativf‘H to these autonomous legisla- 
tive bodies. That is the doittrine of rc'^pon- 
sihln self-government os it is iimlerstood in 
constitutional law. .Vow, therefore, you got 
these provincial governments which ;ire res- 
pMiisiblo t') the peoph?, i.e. th** im mbers being 
fleeted by the people and you gi-t lhe.se aut«- 
iiomous govorriiiients eonueeted with the 
1 ioverri men t of India and again the (lovern- 
ment of India eonneeted with the Kmpire. 
How that connection will be served has been 
(iestiribed by certain political thinkers in 
Knglaiid but I <lo not desire to ile.d 
with it because before it is declared as 
the policy of Governmeiilj \vc have 
no light to ta’:c those utterances as part 
of any statement by the (jovernment. 
Having sketched out this ideal, the Secretary 
of State goes on to say : — **They have deci- 
ded that substantial steps in Ibis direction 
should be taken as soon as possible etc. etc.” 

“Therefore, gentlemen, yon get two 
things perfectly distinct in tins statement and 
1 appeal to you that \ou should not lose 
sight cf these two, viz, the ideal of respon- 
sible government which will bo rcprcsenla- 
tivc in the highest sense of the word and 
which will be connected with the empiro and 
secondly, some steps should be taken iiiime 
diately in that direction. That is the 
declaration of policy made by His ^lajesty's 
Government. We have, therefore, a right to 

16 


expect that .some definite steps will be taken 
soon towarrls the practical attainiricnt of that 
ideal. 

The Viceroy on Self-Oovemmont. 

The next thing to which I wish to refer 
is the sjicoch of His Excellency the Viceroy, 
delivered on the 5lh of September. I will 
only refer to that pan of in which it deals with 
ihi-i ideal of si.df-gov« ment. His Excellency 
says 

“I now turn to the third task, viz., 
constitutional refurms. At the very first 
’•’xeeutive Couueil, which I held as Viceroy 
and Goverrior-GcuiT.'il, I propounded twu 
qm*.‘itions to my f^un^cil : (i) What i-s the 

goal of Hrit.ish Rule in India { 2 ) Wlial. are 
11 h‘ step.s on the ri).ul to that goal y We 
came to the conclusion which, I trust most 
Hon. Members will agree, was inevitable, 
that the endowment of British India, as an 
integral part of the British Empire, with 
self-government was the goal of British Rule, 
and His Majesty’s Government have now put 
forwaril in precise terms rheir policy, which 
xteiiiaysay that we as the f ioverninent of 
India regard in substance as practical iiidis- 
tingui.shable from that which we put forward 
etf. etc.” 

Having said what the goal is. His 
Excellency proceeds to say that the first road 
to that goal i.s in the domain of local self- 
government, village, town or municipal. 

■riie. second road is in the domain of more 
re p 'Usihle employment of Indians under the 
lojvornmeiit. Referring to the third; His 
Excel lone V says : — 

“We 1*01110 now to our third road, which 
lay in the domain of Legislative Councils. 
As the Hon. Membei-s will readily appreciate, 
thei-e is no subject on which so much differ- 
ence of opinion exists, and with regard to 
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which greacor need is required for careful 
investigation and sober decision. I may say 
frankly that wo, as tlie Government of India, 
recognise fully that an advance must be 
made on this road simultaneously with the 
advances on the other two, etc. eta” 

1 draw your attention to this We, 
therefore, have g«)t the right to hope that 
not only will this work of local self-govern- 
ment commence but simultaneously, along 
with that, work in other two domains must 
also commence. 11 is Kxcellency say:i : — 

“And His Majesty's Government, in 
connection with the goal which they have 
outlined in their announcement have 
decided that suhstantial steps in the 
direction of the goal they define should be 
taken as soon as possible.” 

I say, therefore, gentlemen, that we 
have got a right to expect that in the near 
future some substantial steps should be 
taken for granting to the people of this 
country that government which is represent- 
ative and which is an integral part of the 
British Iimpire. 

How Difliculties Began. 

After these d.eclarations were made, 
diflBculties began. On the one hand, it 
filled us with hi pe that many of us, 
1 must confess, did not examine this 
statement minutely and critically and 
had only a vague impression a3 to 
what was going to be done and were 
unduly suspicious but on the whole, it has 
made us hope for tlie realization of that 
which have been fighting for, for the 
last 50 years. On the otherhand, it gave 
rise to despair in other people. I would 
ask you to mark the dates 'i'he stateniciit 
of the Secretary of State was made on the 
20th of August. On the 18th of September 
the memorable pronouncement was made 


by His Excellency the Viceroy. On tlic 
2oth the September. Sir Hugh Bray and 
Mr. Hogg spoke in the Indian Legislative 
Council ; aud they at onco made it clear 
that it was nonsence to think of any kind of 
self-government so far as India was concern- 
ed . 1 ask you to note that fact, because 1 
shall ask you to consider what followed, in 
the light of- that interesting event, which 
took place on the 20th {September. 1 am 
referring to the speeches made by Sir Hugh 
Bray and Mr. Hogg. Now, Sir Hugh Bray, 
ap.*irt from criticising the political activities 
of the people of this countrj' — I will not 
retaliate by abuse for abusif - made it per- 
fectly c!ear by saying this : *Mt is not we 
who wanted a change in the metliod of 
Go^'ernnient.” 1^0. Sir Hugh Bray docs not 
want a change in the method of Govern- 
ment. The European Association 6 days 
after, declared that they did not waii^ a 
change in the method of Government in 
this country. 

Is it a Wild Inforunce ? 

Is it a wild irifcrencQ to dr;i.w from ili'\so 
tw'o significant events that these people did 
not want a change in the inothod of Govern- 
ment in this country, because they know thu 
present system of Government is the niosu 
))rofitahle to them ? If any nne draws that 
inference, is ho U* be characterised as a vi*)!ent 
sfjcakcr ? I say the dates and the speeches 
Sf>eak for themselves. It is idle to say after- 
wards “we were not against changes, we want- 
ed our interests to be safeguarded.*’ The fact 
is they did not want a change and why should 
they ? If I had been an Anglo-Indian 
merchant, I should not have wanted a change- 
They say, that they have sunk capital in thi** 
country. I do not know the exact extent of 
that capital. My impression is-—! speak from 
my impression and I am subject to correctioni 
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In thij iniiUt ol' a ^vavc iKtUtical 
crisis, wlicii clouds ol' dislnist and 
suspicion arc darkening the horizon. 
India’s ‘M’riend, pliilosophcr and ^uido,” 
lias passed away. There is hardly any 
Iiibiorical parallel to such a «ravc 
calamitv of a nation. Our hero and 

f 

funeral has died in the thick of the 
haltlu, luavinj; his soldiers disorganized. 
Tiiki! Rudra in his cosmic dance, ho 
had destroyed the Dyarchy easily ; 
hut while lie was ravoaling the 
constructive side of his progranimc, 
and dcvolinjj; his unhounded energies 
to the work of village organization, 
he has been taken away from us, 
The master-builder demolished the 
house in order to erect a magnificent 
huilding ; but ho has departed 
leaving it only in ruins,: new 


and grave n oiiaccs are threaten- 
ing (fvery kind of patriotic movement 
in our Country. The noble spirit of 
Dcshahaudliu alone can put heart to 
the confused, griel 'Stricken masses of 
India and cnaldu them to walk on his 
foot-s.tijps now. Tliy wonderful life of 
that hero ol hundred battles, the 
iroiroi’y of his great renunciation and 
undaunted courage can not but elevate 
and inspire it. 

His early life and ednoatien; 

Poshahandhu Das came out of a 
noble Vaidya family of Yadunandan 
clan. It is said that bis ancestors 
were rulers of the Vikrampur parts of 
Bengal in the Mediteval period of 
Bengal’s history. Ilis grandfather 
Kaaswar exercised great intluence in 
East Bengal and was hold in high 
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osteeni hy all classes of per)ple. lie 
iiad three sons, Durgamohan, Kali- 
:tiohan and Bhuhanmohan hy name. 
All three had in them the fire of 
:;( 3 niu 8 and all wore able to establish 
;lioir reputation as lawyers of great 
eminence. They knew liow to earn 
iiionoy but they also knew how to 
.spend it in a proper way. Tliey wt^re 
.so viiry ki I id-hearted, that tbe.y were 
cagcir to lend their helping hand to 
any body, wlio wa.s in distress. This 
spirit vof charity and benevolenci? loft 
ihein ])oor in material resources. 
Olntiaranjan inherited noi only the 
legal proficiency from his fatlier, but 
also the large-hearted kindness of his 
jiarenls. Ilis father Bhuhanmohan 
WMs an aitonioy. But the legal 
pnM'ession did iios sap away all the 
MMjtiments from his heart. \l\\ devoto.d 
(•■Misiderahlo energy to journalism and 
iMlilod with success “Brahma public 
opinion-' and “Beuiral public opinion”. 
IVo may say that Ohittaraiijan inherit- 
ed literary tastes from his lather, 
hhnhanmohan was a stauneli follower 
“i; the Brahino Society, as almost all 
tim enlightened young men of Bengcal 
nv'to at that time. 

When Bhuhanmohan was living in 
^ Calcutta, Ghittaranjau was horn to 
■ *'11 on Noveniher 5, 187l> A. D. A 
• ' ^ years after liis birth, Rhiibaii- 
■'diau shifted to Bliowauipur. 
* ' ' d itaranjaii entered the 1 iondou 
^^lissionary Collegiate School and began 

studies there, lie was a thoughtful 


and grave hoy with a brilliant 
face. The illustrious Tagore family of 
Calcutta was in close intimacy with 
the Das family. Once venerable 
Swarnalata Devi, the famous poetess 
and novelist , while paving a visit to 
the Das family, was attracted with the 
grave a]»pearence of Oliitta and rt3- 
marked to liis motlier ""This hoy will 
certainly make his mark iu this world.” 
Her priipliecy ha.'^ been more than 
Uterallx fultillcd. 

Afler parsing tin* Entrance Exa- 
minathni in 18S(>, Chittaraujau got 
himself admitted into the Presidency 
(College. riioiigli 1 h 3 could not dis- 
tinguish himself there as an emiueut. 
scholar, yol his friends admired his 
lino literary apjireciation and valued 
his opinioii.'s liighly in any literary 
discussion. He graduated in LSJo and 
soon .started for England in order to 
appear in t!\e 1. 0. S. Examination. 

While he was prejwiring for the 
Examination, Dadabhai Xaoraji was 
carrying on a parliamentary 
campaign to enter the House of 
Commons. Mr. (\ R. Das naturally 
sympathised with the ambition of one 
of his countrymen and himself deliver- 
ed some addresses on behalf of Dada- 
hhai Naoraji. His speeches elicited 
admiration from all. Sometimes after 
this one Mr. Maclean a1 tacked b<»lh 
the Hindus and Mahamedaus of India 
in one of his speeches. Mr. Das 
vehemently protested against it. aiul 
Mr. Maclean had to apologize for it. 
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Nextly Ghittaranjan in another lecture 
in England reflected on Die British 
Gevernment in India on very strong 
torins. It is rumoured that this 
speech cost liini Iiis prospective civil 
service. We cannot but feel here the 
iiand of Providence in thus debarring 
Oliittaranjaii from entering the 
Bureaucracy. 

Ghitiaranjaii returned to India as 
a Barristar-at-Law. In Die early days 
of his career be bad to struggle liard 
i(ir even maintaining bis family, ilis 
lather iiad become bankrupt : But 
the lire of genius can not long smoul- 
der under smoke. In lie heroi- 

cally defended 8ri Aurobindo (Uiosh 
and others, wliile others left them 
away either for political scruples or 
Ibr money, h’rom that very day he 
deserves the title <»f Deshahaudhiu 
liocause in our 8has1ras, ho is called 
a true friend who defends one in the 
court or in the cremation ground. 
N<»w 0. 11. Das stood by the helpless 
j»atriots in tjie couri and saved them 
Iroiii the cremation ground. It is 
'^ratifying further to note that Desha- 
handhu Das showed a nolile spirit of 
.m;1 f-sacrifiee ii. defending not only this 
case hut also otln r jiolitieal e.ises of 
lk‘ugal. 

Bis Literary I ifo 

Deshabaiidhu Das was not only a 
;;reat lawyer hut also a great jioet. 
He was inspired by Vaishnavic ideals 
and in his lyrittil poems gave a new 
intcTprelaticm of mystic love. Ilis 
is highly appreciated in luir 
<-nintry. As in literature lie wanted 
m throw av\ay Die intellectual tharl- 
doin ofthe west, so in politics he wanted 
-’Waraj. 

Bis Politics 

To most of the political workers of 
•*ie past and the present, politics was 


a thing apart, but to Ghittaranjan it 
was bis life and Soul. 

Even when he was a student in 
England, his passionate love for his 
Gountry drove him into mortj iJian one 
quarrel. But his life found its true 
fulJilment when the sheer need of his 
country and of the call of Mahatma 
invoked his genius for renunciation 
and devotion. 

In 1917 when Mahatica Gandhi start- 
ed the Saiyagraha movement, Chitta- 
raiijan joined his haiuier unhesitatingly 
He was at that liim: eminently 
the leader of the Calcutta Bar, having 
the largest volume of practice on the 
Criminal side ; he was leading a 
jiriiicely life. And yel withal he did 
not hesitate for a single moment In 
take u]) the garb of a I'akir renoun- 
ling all that he bad jirixed so high 
till then. Trom his high throne lie 
came down to the level of the crowd 
and lead them on. 

A profound lliiiiker and a born 
nation builder Oliiltaranjau realised it 
early that a nation can never be built 
up by political agitation alone. Before 
he took up the lead of his party he 
gave his best IhougJils to the problem 
as to how tlie Agriculture and Industry 
of India can he improved. 

Ilis dreams were not »>f the India 
of the cities with its leemiiig life of 
luxury and trouble hut of India of 
the village with comfort, and beauty 
and its repose and its charms of the 
8oul. It is i»ur great misfortune 
that just, at the time when he was 
systematising his scheinos of village 
organisation the cruel death should 
snatch him away. 

One may not agree with Mr. Das in 
his metbeds and politics but there is no 
denying the fact that his latest schemes 
for village organisation would have 
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done imense good to the country if 
Frovidonoe spared Mr. Bas to carry 
i,hem into effect. We. however, hope 
tliat the Swarajya party under the 
astute leadership of its new leader 
Mr. J. M. Son Gupta will try Us 
l)e8t to carry his program me into oifect. 

Before Mr. Bass' emergence into 
Indian politics there was no strong 
and stable political party in India 
which Could give the Bureaucracy a 
snstained fight. A born fighter, he 
realised it early that though the non 
co-operation movumeut of Mahatma 
Gandhi would bring about tlie salva- 
tion of India, yet there was ihe 
necessity of an organised party to 
check tlie autocratic activities ol' the 
jiresunt irresponsible system of Oovern- 
iiienf.. lie produced an organisiitiou 
tliat had at its back a well-disciplined 
jiarty the like of which has never been 
^een in this country, llis firey im- 
patient nature refused to remain 
s;itisiied with a slow -going ^lassive 
]irogramme and he branched off from 
the main body of the Congress and 
forged out a new tighliug political 
liarty which carried the hattle into the 
vi!r,\ citadel if the enemy, and tinally 
Miiaslied its strongest bulwork in the 
dyarchyical system of (ioveriimunt To 
destroy the Councils he deemed it 
I ssential to enter them, hut he deemed 

also essential bi oiithruue Swaraj to 
))iu the national hopes on to the con- 
structive programme as an ultimaio 
force. He understood it quite well that 
mere destruction will not help India to 
■‘dtain freedom from foreign bondage 
hut that along with destruction 
constructive work must also proceed, 
llis programme was to capture the 
^nain institutions of Local Self- 
Government and turn them into 


so many nurseries for the freedom of 
the people. 

As the first Mayor of the Calcutta 
Gurporatioi. he brought sound realistic 
Statumansbip to the consideration of 
the progressive schemes of Town ad- 
ministration wliich shadowed before 
in the mauifcNto of his electorate cam- 
paign. If he lived to translate the 
great ideals that lie set before his 
country, Calcutta would leave attained 
a place ol honour amongst the fore- 
must cities of tbu w orld. 

Opinion will differ of course as to 
whether he did a wise thing in 
sacrillcing his career at. the liar and 
joining liaiids with the Mahatma hut 
no one Ciiii doubt the ahsolule sincurit,v 
and intensity of patriotism whicii 
moved him into making the sacrifice. 
His sense of reality, his steadfastness 
of purpose, his iulle.vihle w ill and above 
all his great cajiacity of tiring the 
imagination of tlic people have won 
for him an assured place in the history 
of the world. IVe all remember that 
since the famous Gopiuatli Besolution 
at Sirajgunj, Chittaranjau was regarded 
by ihe Anglo-Indian Community as 
a tiro-brand. But those who over had 
the opportunity of knowing the true 
Chittaranjan- tlie groat Vaisuab 
OhiUaraujan, will at once realise how 
enormous and unfounded t he suspicion 
was. He was uci. a tire-hraud hut a 
fire bearer who like a torch was a light 
to his benight ud countrymen, hut was 
destruction to himself 

The groat task master has called 
him away but he lias left us a rich 
legacy of natural aspiration. In that 
let us rejoice and rise to. the occasion 
and be worthy of ourselves and our 
country. 



To an Unknown Bird. 


I hear thy warbling tunes, while here T lie 
Upon the verdant lawns,. How all around 
Tlie World is fair ? The dizzy ])eak 8 snow hound 
So mutely kiss the ethereal cloudless sky 
Gay buds, they dance in liowers and liees do fly 
111 searcli of blooming flowers whose honeyed cu]) 

Is full of rainbow dew. The Sun is uj) 

And breeze enchants all as it passetli by 

AVhat, thrilling strain r What music sweet doth flow 
Prom thine too hap])y throbbing little breast 
What utler joy. what pleasure thou must know 
What freedom from the earthly gloom, th' unrest 
That as thou from yon bush thy mdes d*)th sound 
The Earth and Ilea’n with rippling rythm resound. 


y/. U’lnulrwr, 
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Das Family. 







APPRECIATIONS 


Mahatma Gandhi 


Calcutta demonstrated yesterday Thurs- 
day the hold I)cshalxiadhu had on Bengal 
nay, India. Calcutta is like Bombay, cosnio- 
|xjlit'in. It has jieople from all the provin- 
ces. And all these {x.'opic were fis hearty 
participtitors in the procession as the 
Bengalis. The wire tliat are ’ pouring in 
from every jkirt of India emphasises the fact 
of his ull-India jupularity. 

It could nut well Ik otherwise amoug a 
people known for their gratefulness. And 
he deserved it .all. Ilis siierifiee was great. 
His generosity had no bounds, llis loving 
hand was opened out to all. lie was reck- 
less in his charities. And only the other 
djiy when I gently remarked that he might 
have iKen discrimin.'ite, prompt ciime the 
reply, III do not think I have lost by my 
indiscriminsitions." His board was free to 
the prince and the pauper. His heart went 
out to everyone in distress. Where is the 
yonngman in all Bengal who does not owe 
a debt 'of gratitude to Deshabandhu in 
some shape or other ? His unrivalled legal 
talents were also at the disposal of the poor. 


1 understand that he defended many if^ot 
all political prisoners without charging'* 
them a pie. lie went to the Punjab for th6 
Punjab inquiry and paid his own expend 
lie carried a princely household in those 
days. 1 had it from him that he spent 
during that stay in the Punjab Rs. 50,000. 
This largche:trtedness towards all who 
sought his help made him the undisputed 
ruler of thousmds of young hearts. 

Tic was us fearless as he was generous. 
His stormy speeches at Amritsar took my 
brciith away. lie wanted immediate de- 
liverance for his country. He woold not 
bnx)k the alteration or removal of an ad- 
jective — not iKcause be was unreasonable 
Iwt because he loved his country so well, 
only so well. He gave his life for it. He 
controlled enormous forces. He brought 
power to his piirty by bis indomitable zeal 
and pcrsevettince. But this tremendous 
outpouring of energy cost him his life. It 
was a willing sacrifice. It was noble. 

Ptiridpur was his crowning triumph. 
Tliat uttcrana* of his is a demonstration 
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of his supreme reasonableness and states- 
manship. It ^vas a deliberate, unequivocal 
and for him, us he said to me, final aecep- 
tance of non-violence as the only policy and 
therefore political creed for India. 

In constructing together with Pundit 
Motilal Nehru and the disciplined stalwarts 
from Maharashtra the great and growing 
Swaraj Party out of nothing, he showed 
his determination, originality, resourceful- 
ness and contempt of consec|tiencos after he 
had once made up his niiiid that the thing 
to be done was right. And to-day the 
Swaraj Party is a compact well-disciplined 
organisation. My difierence aloout tlie 
Council entry were ainl are fundamental, 
but 1 never doubted the usefulness of 
Council entry for the pur})ose of einkirrass- 
ment and continuously putting the Govern- 
meni in the wrong. No one can deny the 
greatness of the work done by the IVirty 
in the Councils. And the credit for it must 
predominantly Ixdong to Dcshnbandiiu, I 
entered into the iiact with him with my 
eyes ojxm, I have since done my little Ijcsi 
to help the Party. Ili.^ death renders it 
doubly my duty to stand by the Party 
now that the leader is gone. I shall do 
nothing to impede its pro;zress where I may 
not lx able to hcl]j. 

But I must hark back to the Farid pur 
speech. The nation will appreei.atc the 
courtesy of the acting Viceroy in sending 
a message of condolence to Srimati Ikisanti 
Devi Das. I note with gratefulness the 
warm tributes jiaid by the Anglo-Indian 
press, to the memory of the deeeri.sed. The 
Faridpur speech seems to ha ve impressed 
most Englishmen with its Iransjvirent sin- 
cerity. I am anxions th this death 
should not end with a mere display of 
courtesy. The Faridpur speech had a great 
purpose Ijchind it. It was a generous res- 


ponse to the Anglo-Indian friends who were 
anxious for the great patriot to make his 
position clear and make the first approach. 

He made it. The cruel hand of death has 
removed the author of the gesture from our 
midst. But 1 would like to assure English- 
men who may be still doubtful alxmt the 
sincerity of Deshabandhu’s motive that 
throughout my stay in Drirjecling, the one 
thing that struc’k me most forcibly was his 
utter sincerity a Ixnit that utterance. L'.-iu 
this glorious death be utilised to heal 
wounds and forget distrust ? 1 make a 

simple suggestion. Will the Goveruniont 
in honour of the memory of Cliitl.ar:iiii.'iii 
Das, who is no longer with ns to pleatl Uk* 
cause, release the political pristmers win. 
he protested were iniioecnt " 1 am tml 

now asking fc^r their rlisdrirgc on llie 
ground of innoi?ence. The (‘fovornmenl may 
have the best proof of their guilt. I snnpU* 
risk for their discharge as a tribute to ll i 
deceased and without prejutlue. If ihi 
Government mean t(» do pnvthing tr) ]»l:i ale 
Indian opinion, there ean be no niorv r)|)|>or- 
tune time and no Ixtier in.ingiiration nfa 
favourable atmosphere than the rele.ascof 
these prisoners. I have 1 . 'a veiled practically 
all over Bengal. Public feeling, not all 
necessarily Swarajist, is s<)rc «>n the point. 
May the lire that burnt yesterday the 
perishable part of Deshabandhii also biiru 
the piTishnble distrust, suspicion and fear. 
The Government may then call a eoufcreiice 
if they will to consider the best means 
meeting Indian demand wliatever it may 
lx?. 

But we will have to do our i>art, if f 
Government are to do theirs. We must U* 
able to show that we are no one man show 
In the words of Mr. Winston Churchill 
uttered at the time of the war, we 
be able to say, 'Business as usual- The 
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Swaraj Party must be immediately re- 
constructed. Even the Punjab Hindus and 
Mussulmans apijear to have forf;otten their 
quarrels in the face of this ‘bolt from the 
blue.* Can both i)artics feel strong and 
sensible enough to close the ranks ? Desha- 
Ikandhu was a believer in anrl lover of 
llindu-Muslim Unity, He held the Hindus 
and Mussfilmans together under circum- 
stances the most trying. Can tlie funeral 
fire purge us of our disunion ? Hut perhaps 
the prelude to it is a meeting of all the 
parties on fi eomnion platform. Desha 
baudhu was aiixicjus for it. He could be 
hitter in sjieaking f)t his O])ponents. But 
during my stay in Darjeeling 1 don’t re 
member a harsh word having eseaijed his 
Iij)s alxnit a single political opponent. He 
wanted me to help all I could to bring all 
parties together. It is then for us educated 
Indians to give eilect C ) the vision of Desha- 
bandhu and realise, the oiw’ ambition of his 
life liY inuiiediateiy rising a few steps in 
the la<l(ler of Swaraj even if vve may not 
rise to the t<)|) just vet. Then may 
we all cry from the bottom of oiir 
hearts ‘1 k\sha bandhu is dead — Long 1/ive 
UcslialKUidhu.’' 

Addross at the university 
lustUuic. 

"briends, I’ather I'opulaiiv lia.*^ just n*>w 
given us a word which peril. i[>s sums up 
all that l)esh\).in(llni was to us ill this 
Ix'loved country of ours, lie was a s[)orts- 
nian. He never hit liclow the belt. That 
dtxs not mean that he spared his adversa- 
ries. We have the solving that in war there 
IS no quarter given and none ever .isked. 
1 hat is one of the (jualities of a goml war- 
nor and Desh baudhu was always a warrior 


from top to toe. I have seen him engaged 

in many a battle. He has not spared his 
adversaries. But he has never so far as 
£ recollect, taken an undue advantige of 
them. And his generosity was not eoniined 
to friends. It flowed out evenly to his 
adversaries. And after the Ixittlc was 
over— the victory was won by him and he 
was as a rule alwLiys — he had no trace of 
ill-will against his adversaries. As you. 
know, friends, as you are aware and I 
have more than cmec declared that five 
days at Darjeeling, were five most precious 
days of my life, because I came to under- 
stand and to know him in the fulness of 
all that was lUible in him. But as you 
know 1 have lx:en engaged in warring with 
him more than once. And I am here to 
confess to you that each time after the light 
was over, he was as nol)Ic as 1 fimtid him 
at the 1x*guining, if not nobler. VV^e never 
(|U(irrelled. We had never anything be- 
tween us to disturb the friendly rektions. 
And .’ill the talks I c.in repnxluce that I 
Ii.mI with him at Darjeeling about the dif- 
ferent workers — about his opponents— I can 
say to you that he liad no ill-will against 
any single one of them. He was eager — he 
was always anxious to co-operate with 
aiiylioys who would c.vtciid to him the 
hand of fellowsliip. He was aljsolutely 
fearless. And Llicivibic when he discovered 
tliat tiicrc was iin basis for cooperation, 
that there was no basis for equality, he 
did not hesitate to part eonipaiiy. I there- 
fore say that he could be summed up in that 
one word of I'athci ropulaire-— he was a 
siiortsmau. 

A Friend of the Country. 

Chittaranjaii Das -be got the title of 
love unasked for from Ins counirvmcn— I 
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do not know who first called him Desh- 
bandhu. Bat if he was a friend to the 
whole of the country, he was much more 
to the students, to youths of Bengal. I do 
not think that I am exaggerating and those 
who know me know that I am not given 
to wilful and conscious exaggeration. 
Throughout my travels in East Bengal, 1 
came in contact with hundreds and hnn- 
dreds— 1 was going to say thousands jind 
thousands of students—and I understood 
what re\'erencc, what affection they luid 
for Chittaranjan Das. I am now receiving 
letters from many students and T read in 
these letters the same certificate, the same 
affection, the same adoration and venera- 
tin. He was a father to the youth of 
Bengal. He took every one of them under 
his protective wings, if I may say so, he 
Sfptead his angelic wings over every 
one of them. And sometimes it appeared 
to Europeans and sometimes it appeared 
even to me that he was overdoing it. I 
know now better that it was his l)Oundless 
love for them which made him t^ike that 
stand— which apf^eared for the time l)ciug 
inexplicable. 1 can explain it to-day. 1 
understand it to-day. The mists had rolled 
up and therefore wc understood each other 
better at Darjeeling. And I am here this 
evening to tell you that as his generosity 
was boundless, his love for the students 
was also boundless. He refused to sec any- 
thing wrong with them. 

I have come here this evening — 1 under- 
took to preside over this meeting on one 
condition. 1 regard myself to be a business- 
man. Many friends call me a visionary. 
They do not know what I am. I know 
what I should do and what 1 should not do. 
1 have not come here to sing the praises 
of the departed friend and comrade. If 


1 have come here 1 have done so with one 
purpose. I want the students to realize— 
I want the youth of Bengal to realize the 
deep debt of gratitude they owe to him, 
and as time goes on that debt will increase 
because there will be a. greater conscious- 
ness of what he was to them. You will 
not feel the loss to-day us you will feel u 
year hence, when you will find, there is no 
nmn to approach him- no man to cc|ual 
him in his love for the youth of Bengal. 
It was my confidence in the youth of Bengal 
which, contrary to the advice of some of 
my friends, made me put down that sum 
of ten lakhs of rupees. 1 do not want you 
to count your love in ruix^es, annas and 
pies. 1 regard it merely as a token. I 
reganl it merely as a preeurser of what you 
will do for him. IX^iiig for him is doing for 
yourselves. Doing for ycmrsclvcs is doing 
for the country. 11c wants nothing for 
his own person. 1 know his spirit sj)caks 
tons — his spirit is with us. Do not mala 
any mistake alxiut that. He wants no 
thing IxJCfuise he had all he wanted in this 
life. But he wants you— every one of you 
to do his level liest to attain what he was 
out for, I do not wiint i;o conceal it from 
you— “Swaraj*' 

His Ideal of Swaraj. 

But the Swaraj of his dream and my 
dream was not merely political power. If 
you all know him as well as I claim to 
know him now— you can understand that 
]K)litie('il strife was the least ^xirt of his life. 
Even in IDls or when we first met 

and after only a few weeks he used to am- 
fess to me that he was tired of this jiolitical 
warfare, and if he could get only what he 
wanted for his country— the real freedom 
which every man and woman should fecl-^ 
then he would retire ; he would then erect 
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;i cottsi^ on the hanks of the Ganges and 
gives himself up to the adoration of his 
Maker— literary pursuit or some such 
least dasezling work. 

liut as I have said, he was a warrior 
from top to toe and when this political 
strife came to him, he laid aside every 
other ambition of life. Sec what he has 
«lone ! When the (question of the dispersal of 
M3, Russa Road - his mansion and now 1 
Liiiderstand wluit this iiiansion meant to 
him- when he came to dispose of th.at man- 
sion, he did not say to the Trustees —'‘Sell 
this mansion and give the pr(K*eeds to the 
Swarajya Party or to the Congress 
or give it for training the youth of the 
country for becoming ])oliiical niisdon- 
arics.” Xolhing wrong if he liarl done 
that! (Juite *i laudalile niissi}n. and I 
admit wc do need such an institution for 
training political Sniyasis, Rut no. He 
understood that ixilitieal strife was a tem- 
porary distciiiper— that it was l>3und to 
go. It was not the natural condition of 
anyljody 's life. No ]x)lilics \ 1 ask you to 
his Trustees. “You shll devote this house 
tu the education of women— you shall de- 
vote this house of mine for establishing 
Mateiiiity Home— you shall devote this 
house for establishing a hospital and the 
like," You know what that ‘like’ means. 
That ‘like’ meant not political purix)ses. 
That ‘like’ means charitable and education- 
ptiqioscs. That is his trust. .Vnd when ? 
When he was deeply engrossed in fx)litieal 
strife. And I assme you there was iioixxly 
to suggest to him that he should do that 

this. He had not forsceii his death — 
nor did he know what kind of memorial 
would be erected after him. That was the 
time when he was in the midst of strife 
and when he was in the sanest mocxl. 
Times come for you and for me when there 


is a limit to political strife. But when it 
comes as it came to Ar jun i, gird up your 
loins and fight it out and never lay down 
your armour till you have got what you 
want. 

No Tammany Hall Method. 

ImI me say tf) the Huropeans also — 
there arc three representatives here, let 
them not misunderstand this great soul. 

1 am here to testify that he had not a 
trace of ill-will agaiast anybody. He might 
hive sjx^keii something harsh against 
linglishiiieii. Somecimes he might have 
overstepped the limit, bat I testify that 
lu‘ h id no ill-Will :jg linst liiigiishmen. His- 
last talks with me showed — ii great and 
gofxi friend as 1 claim to l>c of Englishmeii^' 
and I Clinic to know of their qti.alitics, I 
admire their qualities, — but I an here to 
confess to you tcnlay - that he had greater 
faith in linglishnieii. I'ive seven or eight 
days lie fore his ileath, when I was there, 
he s^iid to me something was going to be 
done for our country by Lord Birkenhead. 

I sjiid “Have you any ground for it ?*' He 
only said— “Don’t ask me the reason. 
Don't try to reason with me. Don't be a 
logician. I'or the moment, let me tell you 
what 1 feci intuitively. Something big is 
going to happen". "What is that thing?” 

I noildcd my head. "1 sec nothing on the 
horizon to warrant that. As I know the 
BngUsh nature I know this that English 
nature never yields to weakness. English 
nature yields and Ixmds only liefore 
strength. It wil try ycai through and 
through and when anything comes from 
Downing Street, it conics as it must come 
lieaiuse it cannot possibly be resisted. I 
never misjudge theBnglish people. I have 
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hundreds of I^^nglish friends. In South 
Africa I have still some of the finest Eng- 
lish men as my friends.*’ I told him “Your 
present estimate is now mistaken, We 
are now fallen. Look at the Hindus and 
Mussalmans — Ilrahmins and Non-ilrahmins 
Look at the state of fK>litical ]Kirties look 
at the great friends of the country, Sir 
S. N. Biincrjea. lie accuses you of Tam- 
many Hall method.’* Deshhandhu simply 
smiled and said, “Let him say that, If 
there is any Tammany Hall method in my 
work, the world and my country will 
judge me." I may tell you he wanted to 
see Sir Surendrunath and asked me to in- 
vite him. He wanted to go to him to tell 
him that there was no Tammany Hall 
method in Chittaranjan Das. 1 know 
what Das was. lie was beyond bril)cry. 
He had no personal ani})itiori except that 
for the cause of the country. He asked me 
to challange anybody in India to show a 
single instance that he ever briljcd a single 
man. If «a single instance could be sliown 
he said, he would certiinly leave p'^litics 
and hang down his head in shame. lie is 
dead. And I proclaim at this respectful 
meeting of picked gathering of Indians and 
Europeans th.at he had never bribed, lie 
had no knowledge of any l)ribcs having 
been given V)y any single person on Ixihalf 
of him or on Ixdialf of his party. And if 
any case can l)e proved to lie true, I shall 
see to it. If proved true, I denounce 
him and expose him. And until I see any 
case of that character, I am here to testify 
that Chittaranjan Das was absolutely in- 
nocent of any single case of i Tilxry for his 
political end, much less for any selfish inter 
est. 1 will S£iy that be has died a sixitkss 
death. He was so far as 1 know iniKx.'cnt 
of any conscious worng to any single [xr. 
son. 


t)uly, 19&B 


Test for Young Hen. 


If I have S£iid all these things, it is in 
order to put the young men of Bengal on 
their test. I want the youngmen of Bengal 
to work, so that in an incredibly short 
time the whole amount for the Desha- 
Ixindnu Memorial Fund may be collected, 
I know you cannot give from your own 
jjockets. But you can g'j to your friends — 
you can go to your parents — you can plead 
with them and if they tell you that C. R. 
Das was not what Gandhi tells you, tell 
them that Gandhi tells you what wrong 
there was in C. R. Das and 1 shall under- 
take to cxp(jsc that wrong if there was 
any» although he is now dead. 1 don't 
want to lx* partial to llic memory 
Deshabandhu. 

' Tf>morro\v there is a great meeting. 
You will all gr) there. You will go there 
in absolute silence. You will stain I m 
sit there in absolute silence ami ytMi 
will tell the niassc.s ami the labtaircrs froni 
the mills that will collect there mit to Imwl 
or press torw.'ird. 'I'ell them with genlle 
persuasion not to advance an inch or tnovf 
forward because there is a surging crowd 
in front of them. Tell this not by your 
lips but l)y signs. 1 am anxious that wc 
shall do the last reverence to the deceased 
liatriot, our beliived countrymen in solemn 
silence. May G(id help you and help me. 

At tho Indiau association Half 


You have ixissed .a resolution of eoiido 
Icnec and it was well. But a Sf)n who 
scitislics himself with singing the praisis 
of his | 3 aretils but never translates into his 
own life a single (luality of his parents is an 
encumbrance and a disgrace. us not 
commit a similar mistake in coniic<’tiofl 
with ourselves. If there is any value in 
singing the praise of the departed lefult-'t"* 
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a leader so p;rcat and good as Deshbandhti 
Das-^the value consists in the reminder 
that it serves for us that we have to do 
comething after the style of the departed 
man, each according to his ability. It is 
therefore, that 1 have resolutely refused 
after the funeral 'day to join a single 
jnceting of eotidnlciice unless it was inten- 
ded at that meeting to do some tangilile 
v/ork. 

observe that yoti have made some 
collections already and I acknf)Wlcdge that 
it is not |)ossil)le for every employee who 
lives from inonlh to month utmui wages 
that he might receivi*, in the mi«ldlc of the 
month, espeeiallv at the end of the month 
to give all his subsistanee .and so I t<»lii the 
friends who earn*- to me that it would 
satisfy my re(|uirenienls if nl the end of 
the month, on the 1st. of |u]y, all those 
who eannot give to the fullest extent 
to-day will give Ijofore the time of the 
meeting assuming that Ihcir wages are 
paid them befon* fi oVloek (standard 
lime'. lUit your subseri])tinns, whatever 
I they may be. i wotdd regard them .and 
j they must be regarded merely as a token of 
yonr intention to carry out some of the 
things that have apjKviled to you in Dsh- 
hindhu’s life. 

Self-Respect before living 

“Vou must ask yourselves, an*l I have 
asked myself it is that every one of us 
whether employees of employers can do. 
^lf-res[)ect was one of the things that 
Deshbtindhu eherished, and he eherished not 
merely his own self-respect but the self- 
respect of every Indian. If some girl in 
Cajje Comorin or near the Hindnkusli 
within the Iwrders of Indii was insulted 
si>i;-?le loerson he felt that he himself 


was insulted and his self-respect was hurt. 

I do not ask you to go so far — though it is 
not duty to do all that and to feel for the 
meanest of our country — but for the time 
being I ask you to put your self respect 
Ixjfore living. A ra.an does not live by 
bread alone and sometimes it is better to 
starve than tii say gfiOf I bye to one's self- 
respect. 

There is another thing that we can all 
do. We can all wear Khaddar as he wore. 
And those of you who have eyes to see must 
have seen that in the drapery there was 
nothing but “Khaddar” in that funeral 
lirfH-’es^cm. “Khaddar” I recommend to 
everybody and he recommended it to every- 
Ijody. Ijccausc it is the surest and the only 
symbol of uni‘.>u let ween the masses and 
the classes, There is nothing else that 
you aiul everyone who call himself or 
herself Indian can do, and that is why 1 
present you these two things out of the 
innumerable thing in his life. 

“Referring to the observation m.adc by 
a Mahomedan gentleman who took excep- 
tion to the remark made in the ‘‘Bengalee” 
that the Mahoniedans were c(ms])icuoiis by 
their al>sence in the funeral procession of 
Deshabandhu ; Mahatmaji said ■ 

“Yes, the Mahomedan friend has 
resented the reproach, and properly, that 
the Mahoraedans were conspicuous by their 
aljsence in the funeral procession. I do not 
know. But su])posing they were it mmns 
nothing. I am anxious to secure the heart 
of the Muss:ilmans. 1 am anxious that 
they should feel just the same ;is the Hindu 
or Christian or all who came under his 
magnetic influence. The Mahomcilan friend 
has paid the deserved tribute to Desh- 
bsindhu Das in connection with his work 
ill the Corporation for the Mahoniedans. 
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I know and the Mahomedans realises 
that he went out of his way to plac^ite the 
Mahomedan sentiment and . to retain their 
friendship. Those of us who are Hindus or 
Non-Moslems, cherish the ideal of his. We 
shall lose nothinj^ but gain out of our way 
by trying to pkicate them. When it is 
a question of principle, iioljoily is calUxl 
upon to sacrifice a jot or title lint so long it 
is not a matter of sacrifice, let us all surren- 
der to our leaders. 'Phat to my mind is 
the best way of living in this world. 
Deshabandhu in connection with his 
relation with the Mahomedans brought 
that Science of Surrender to perfection. And 
India will be a better place to live in. 

1st July. 

« 

And I hope that not one of you will 
fail in giving his due token before the 1st 
of July or Ijcfore 5 o’clock (standard time) 
on July 1. The 1st of July i.s a test for u.s. 
You are going to march in proccssirm. 
Remember that at the stroke of five the 
proceedings in that big Maidan will com- 
mence and I would ask you, urge you, 
everyone of you to become a sclfelceted 
volunteer to observe perfect silence, not to 
move from his place and all of you to 
control others. Those who will make noise 
or move forward to crowd round a parti- 
cular place, ask them b' stand and sit 
where they are and remain aijsolutcly 
noiseless. Then every word thrat might he 
said on that occasion will he herird by 
everyone. Then we shall he able to s.ay 
that we have made our reverence Uj fine 
whom we have loved, \oise will take 
away the solemnity of the rxxMsion and I 
am most anxious that Calcutta on the 1st 
of July should gather on that Maidan in 
lakhs. But I am also anxiou§ that inspite 
of lakhs, even the sound of the dropping of 
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a pin should \ye heard by every one. I 
want that. 1 ask you to help the proceed 
ings and to maintain the dignity of the 
occasion by yourselves observing silence 

and requesting your neighbours to 
observe it.'* 

Mahatma Gandhi in tho ‘^Young 
India” of July 2 

Srimati Ikisanti Devi h;is liaiuled me .an 
anonymous letter received by her from ‘'a 

revolutionary'* from which I take the 
following : 

“Tears roll down and blur my sight in 
my attempt to write to you at this 
moment. I tried to go for a visit to 1 IK 
but could not sum up my courage to stand 
Ijefore you. The sight is heart rending. 

“In the death of Deshlxaiidhu Das a 
great man has fallen— perhaps the greatest 
the country has produced. There is iioiu* 
to fill up the gap, I am one of tho'^e wh') 

C line to know him not when lie gave ii|. 
his extensive practice at the D;ir .'.inl its 
princely income hut Vmg lielbre that when 
out of his seclusion — ns it Were - he eainc 
out to defend Srcejui Aurohindo (Wiosein 
the Alipur Bomh Case and from that time 
c.imc to love him, came to have the highest 
regard and tulmiration for and devotion 
to him. He. too. always had a very soft 
and warm corner for us in his heart though 
he has not seen eye to eye with us in iwli- 
tics. I'ur 1 .am one of those who were, jn 
the Partition days, wrongly called “Anar 
chists” and who arc now very wrongly 
called the “Revolutionaries." He knew 
were much misunderstood and misrepresen- 
ted and much maligned because of our love 
of freedom for our common Motherland, 

To everyone of us he always extended a 
brother’s hand, always trying to giade us 
in the right path. We sadly miss him tO' 
day. Wo arc overwhelmed with grief ta* 
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it is clear from all accounts in the news- 
day at his death, for we know there is no 
man in the country whom wc c m turn to 
in our hour of sore ncLd. 

“Leaders will come and leaders will ; 
but DeshlKindhu Das will never conic. lie 
>Yas the hope and inspiration of the iK*opIc. 
lie was the idol of the nation. His help 
anil guidance were always, as it were, at 
our dispos il and our services, nay our very 
lives, he knew, were at his command. And 
here 1 need only assure yon, my dear sister, 
that our services— nay our lives— arc, and 
shall ever continue to be at ytmr command.” 

The portion omitted is a reassurance 
of sympathy. This letter is an unsolicited 
testimoniil of Deslih iiiiUnrs views on 
revolution ary aetiviiies. The reason fjr 
his hold on young Meiig al is to sought 
ill his fatherly c ire of tliem in spite of their 
faults. He loved th.Mi not bee uise he liked 
methods but l)ee luse he wi.slicd to wean 
them from tlicir Will those who did 

not listen to him whilst he was alive listen 
to the voice of his spirit which says to 
them ''not thi'ough violence lies the way to 
huli i's freedom * V Will they trust to his 
riper judgment rather than their own ? 


Aurobindo GHose. 

‘ Chitta Ranjan’s death is a supreme 
loss. Consummately endowed with ixiliti- 
«ial intelligence, constructive iniiiginatioii, 
^gnetism, a driving force combining a 
strong will and an uncommon plasticity 
ui mind for vision and tract of the hour, 
was the one man iifter TiUik, who could 
led Indli to Swaraj.” 

. B 


C. IFm Andrevirs. 

With very great dilllculty, 1 have been 
trying to write some notes and reminis- 
cences concering Dcshab.andhu Chitt:iranjan 
D*as, in the intervals between watching 
and nursing by the bedside of (^ne who has 
liecn my oldest .ami dearest friend, Susil 
Kumar Rudra, of licugal, the Principal 
of St. Stephen’s College, Delhi, for over 
thirty-live yc;irs. He himself is slowly 
sinking, here at Solon in the Simb Hills, 
under the heavy weight of an incurable 
disease. His whole Uxly is visibly decayed 
amid the greatest surt'ering and physical 
pain, which never seems to leaw* him night 
or day and at times has amounted to an 
anguish, cruel and terriijle to witness. But 
the spirit within, has remained unconquer- 
able throughout. In every lucid moment 
ho has expressed his undying faith in God 
and his infinitely deep love for the country 
which gave him birth. 

Therefore, when the news of Desha- 
bandhu’s sudden ixissing awa3'’ came with 
Such a startling shock to others in their 
daily business, here in the anti-ehamber of 
Death itself it was not possible to feel the 
sharpness of the pang so acutely as if it had 
eoiiie to me in the rv)uiij of ordinary life 
I- or l>cath has been my own constant con» 
IKinion late while I li.'ivo been watching 
by the death-bed of my friend. 

When in the midst of my other thoughts 
I had lime to think out what it all meant, 
— this sudden overwliciiniiig blow — iny 
first thought was one of th.rnkfuluest that 
to l\.sliUiiidlui at least the end had come 
suddenly in a way that he himself would 
have most desired. Ciod’s merciful hand 
had spared, in his e.u.e, the prolonged 
agony of continuous luibcarable pain. For 
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papers that the death moment was most 
unexpected. Perhaps the one regret in his 
mind, in the Inst moments of conscious life, 
was the knowledge that he was leaving 
behind so much arduous national work to 
be undertaken by others— work which he 
might himself have performed had he l3een 
given the strength to live t'l little longer. 

There is one of the finest of Browning’s 
shorter poems, which has liecn much in my 
own mind in these last days of univcrscil 
mourning. Spe^iking of looking Death in 
the face as one who ever ‘marched breast- 
forward, the Poet calls the final struggle. 

“The one fight more, 

The last and the best" 

This is really what Death was to Desh- 
bandhu. Pic had already reached the last 
stage in life’s warfare. He had looked a- 
head with complete fearlessness, as he 
'marched breasetforward,’ to that ‘one fight 
more* 

“The last and the lx:st.’* 

So when the final encounter acttuilly 
came, it was soon over. The victory wiis 
quickly won. The human spirit was set 

free. 

If 1 have understood Deshbandhu’s own 
nature at all rightly in these closing years 
of his active life, during which I met him 
constantly, then indeed I know for ccrbiin 
that this almost instantaneous release of 
the soul from the body was the one suf)- 
lemely desirable end that he would have 
ooreted most if he had Ijeen allowed to 
have the choice. 

To die in the very midst of the great 
conflict, at the height of hi& intlueuce and 
power, with all his achievements still fresh, 
with his personality winning new victories 
every hour— this was surely the death that 
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he would have desired ; and it has been 
given thus to die. Deshbandhu had al- 
ready sacrificed his house, his property, his 
l)ersunal ease, his civil lilx^rty, his lucrative 
legal practice, all his own earthly goods and 
|x>ssessions, for the sake :of the faith that 
was in him and for the lilDemtion of his 
country which had become his one rulling 
passion, stronger than every other world- 
tie, even the tie of home. Now, at last he 
has l)een called upon to make the final sacri- 
fice of all, the sacrifice of life itself. 

in the Christian scriptures, the follow- 
ing words are contained, which arc well- 
known by every Christian ; “(Greater love 
had no man than this, that a m.iii lay 
down his life for his friends." It is with 
the utmost reverence that 1 would wish 
to use the same form of wtjrds eoneeriiing 
that other love in life which we call 'love 
of eoiuitiy.* I'or greater love to his 
country hath no man than this that a m;in 
should lay down his life for his coiiutry. 

Some have died on the battle-licki ex- 
pressing that love of country in Ihcir 
actions. Sonic have died a ilcath by im- 
prisontneiil, others on the scallolcl. But no 
less truly is life laid down, when Death is 
fearlessly faced d.ay by day in the perfor- 
mance of duty for the sake of the Mother 
land. 

When 1 saw Dcshluniihu for the last 
time, at the earlier part of the present year 
on my return from Jamshedpur, he was on 
his l)cd of sickness when he received me. 
It was brought home to me with an acute 
sense of anxiety that he was a dying man ; 
that he was literally lying down his Hfc 
for his country. I pressed him very 
earnestly to take time in bed to make a 
full recovery. 

Only a few days after that, if 1 remem- 
ber right, he was carried out# to all tos 
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physical weakness, in a chair, to give his 
vote in the Council Chaml)er. Many who 
s<aw him on that occasion must have 
realised that he was actually wearing his 
life away. No one who watched him 
during those days could have failed to 
notice the terrible strain he was under- 
g(nng. It was clear that only his indomi- 
table spirit was the impelling force which 
drove him along the pathway of devotion 
to his country with such irresistible force. 

Very few knew how xjoignantly he had 
suffered during those last years of his life ; 
how against his own health was every 
journey that Inid to be undertaken ; how 
his whole physical n.ature was crying out 
for that rcjKJSC which his determined will 
refused to allow him to accept ; how when- 
ever the call came in any shape or form to 
do something more in the service of his 
country he conld never say *no\ He could 
never merely sit still He had to 1)C up and 
iloing Even in Darjeeling he was thinking 
out far-reaching plans when tlie end came. 

1 liave a very vivid memory of ainither 
earlier Indian patri«)t,— itopril Krishna 
Tiokhaie. He Uh» wore out his own enfee- 
hled and diseased Ijody in the same way. 
Ivtirly ill the year 1914, he Inid asked me 
to return from South Africa by w-ay of 
lx)n(lon- and I used to sec him every day 
in his illness ; for he was very ill when 
1 arrived. He knew well that for him life 
was very precarious indeed ; but he deter- 
mined to wear himself away, rather than 
remain ill in health resorts seeking a ‘cure* 
Wlien I pleaded with him to take a rest 
eure at KarlsUad, he said to me. “No. let 
nic burn my life away. That is best and 
also wisest.” The end came not long after, 
and his countrymen understood the sacrifice 
nc had made. 

It seems to be the destiny, which God 


has appointed to Indian leaders, of what- 
ever school of thought, that they should 
show in these days of difficulty and dis- 
tress. how the soul is superior to the body 
and wins its victories in its own way, not 
of man's devising. It may be that much 
mental confusion still remains concerning 
the future, but the tol of sacrifice has been 
paid to the full 

We can see this by taking examples. 
With regard to Mahatmaji and his wife 
and those who are nearest to him the cup 
of sufiering never seems to lie removed from 
their lips. With the .Mi Brothers, imprison- 
Incnt has followed imprisonment. The 
Hakim SLihib Ajmal Khan, who has healed 
so many by his medicines, seems unable to 
keep well himself. Tandits Motilal and 
Malaviyaji and Lala Lajpat Rai have 
always been on the verge of a breakdown 
in health. Srinivasa Sastri and TeJ Bahadur 
Sfipru have both of them fearlessly risked 
their health in London while pleading the 
cause of their fellow countrymen abroad. 
C. Rajagopalachariar though a permanent 
invalid .genrs on working steadily forward. 
I have iK’rsonally witnessed also how the 
Doet Rabindranath Tagore, who stands 
outside politics, has forfeited health again 
and again and faced death in many forma 
in his burning love for all the peoples of 
the world and in his intense longing to 
l.)ring to them those spiritual gifts which 
Indian alone can oiTer. Into this ocean of 
suffering he too has plunged. 

There is a sacred flame in India which 
is ever fed and renewed from the altar of 
sacrilice. It is replenished by acts of devo- 
tion. Equally with the leaders of India 
the village people have borne their share 
of sufiering. I have seen it once for all im- 
perishably revealed among the Sikhs at 
Guru Ka-Ikigh. 
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It is, I Ijelieve, the very costliness of the 
sacrifice which makes the flume bum brij^h- 
ter and cnkincllcss others. The masses of 
India are for the most pjirt illiterate and 
ignorant. They cannot discuss political 
programmes. Rut they can understand 
i-imply and easily that when every leader 
is ready to lay down his life, the cause is 
sacred and the call must be obeyed. 

It is this true instinct in the masses 
that has made the marvellous res|X)nsc, 
when the poorest in Calcutta and Howrah 
in their tens of thousands poured out into 
the streets to offer their last tribute to the 
patriot who died. Not only in Calcutta 
itself, but all over India the same response 
was made. 

It is a great people tha:j canth us honour 
their dead. It is a great people that can 
thus instinctively become wise with the 
wisdom of sorrow .and death. Out of this 
pure and lofty emotion, which has now 
been kindled in so many human hearts, a 
new determination must arise, never to 
relinquish the struggle, till Swaraj is won. 
A new conviction must also come that in 
unity alone is strength. 


Pandit Matilal Nehru. 

Chittri Ranjan Das is no more. All Indi;i 
is plunged in grief and is ])aying its homage 
of love and respect. Tribute to his great 
qualities and messages of sympathy .are 
pouring in from distant foreign lands. But 
I to whom he was more than a brother, 
have so far remained toague-tied stunned 
by the great calamity and have iDcen gas- 
ping for breath night and day under a 
severe relapse of asthma. 


1 left Dalhousie on the morning of the 
fateful sixteenth to breathe the fresh air of 
the Inner Hills. The terrible news came to 
me the next day with cruel suddenness at 
ChamlKi and laid me prostrate. But in the 
agony of grief and disease I have had 
moments of joy — ^alas, only too quickly 
followed by hours of distressing pain. It 
was Chitta Kanjan himself who brought 
those moments of joy to relieve niy sorrow. 

On the twentieth June, the day I retur- 
ned to Dalhousie, I found on my tabic ;i 
long letter of five closely written pages, nil 
in his own handwriting. When we p^.rlcd 
at Patna in .April for ever as it now tnni'i 
out, we agreed not. to trouble ourselves 
with p»)litics during tlu‘ brief rest we wen* 
allowing ourselves and had not written to 
each other since. But l*n>vidi*m*e in its mere.' 
put into his head just throe days before 
he ixisscd away to write that long letter 
giving a lead on almost every point tliat is 
agitating the public mind. I have road 
and read that letter and for the momont 
enjoyed the ple.isure of direct eoiunnniion 
with him. Those moments, alas, have 
]}assed away .all too quickly .an-.l left me to 
my’ sorrow. The only consolation whicli, 
1 am sure, will Ik* shared by all members 
of the Swaniiya P.'iriy is that our Chief 
has left a record of his wisht;s which it is 
our lx)unrlcn duty to carry otit. I value 
this letter as the last will and testament 
of our departed Chief. The letter was 
confidential and not meant for publication. 
I may not divulge except to a very few tlie 
instructions it contiunecl until the events to 
which they relate have actually happened. 
I shall however, f|uote one or two passriges 
which will interest those who Sf)rrow [or 
him to-day. 

After some personal enquiries he 
“I am getting better but very slowly- 
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only complaint is an attack of fever once 
every week. I get it on the sixth day — 
besides this weakness. 1 am determined 
to stick here till I am really lietter.’* And 
so he did, for there can be no doubt that 
he is “really better” now. How little did 
he suspect that the end was so ne;ir. 

Towards the end of the letter after 
expressing concern for my health he says : 
‘The most critical time in our history is 
coming. There must be solid work done 
at the end of the year and the beginning 
of the next. All our resources will Ije 
ttaxed and here wc arc both of us ill. God 
knows what will happen.*’ How char.ic- 
teristic of one who in the words or 
.Mahatniaji "lived for Sw.'ira j and died for 
Swaraj j” 

What more can I siy ? It is beyond inc 
to express what I feel and l ingiugccin be 
Imt a poor vehicle to exjjrcss our sorrow at 
the calamity tint has befallen us. All 
.along the ramitlcMtioiis of public life 
wherever 1 look I lind a void left by the 
death of Chittaraujan Das. It is imix>ssible 
to measure the tremeudoiis loss. No greater 
niislortune could have lx‘fallen the nation. 

It is not for me to sjiy anything of his 
intense patriotism, his burning love of 
country, his stupendous sacrifices, his un- 
lx)undcd generosity and his sellless devotion 
to the cause he espoused. All these have 
Ijecn gratefully acknowledged by his loving 
fellow countrymen of all shades of opinion. 
Hut only those who had the privilege to lx 
closely associated with him in his ^Yo^k 
could oljscrvc fully and admit those great 
qualities. His towering genius and the rare 
combination in him of a lofty idealism with 

high order of prejudicial statesmanship 
came into full play in private discussions 
tind at committee meetings. Never for a 
moment did he lose sight of the idetil in 


pursuing the practical, and nothing 
practical, however tempting had any 
attraction for him if it did not in some 
measure help directly or bring us nearer 
to the ideal. Every thing tending to 
destroy or delay the ideal, whatever the 
immediate good it contained, received short 
shrift at his hands. Truly has Mahatmaji 
said “he lived for Swaraj and died for 
Swaraj.” 

One word to the Swarajya Party and 
I shfdl have done. Our great Chief has 
fallen bravely lighting for the Giuse. He 
hfis shown us how to fight hard, fight clean 
and fight on till our object is attained. All 
honour and glory to him. Ixt each one 
and all of us try to follow in his footsteps. 
Kcraember his parting injunetion : “The 
most criticiil time in our history is coming. 
There must be solid work done at the end 
of the year and the beginning of the next, 
.Ml our resources will Ije taxed.*’ Let each 
one of us be reaily to shoulder his burden. 
Let us win Swaraj as he would surely have 
won it if he had been sjxired. 


Mrs* Sesrojini Nalcfu. 

India is lx>wod with sorrow at the pass- 
ing of a king, for kingly was Deshabandhu 
Das in every impulse and gesture of his life, 
royal alike in the splendour of his Ixmnty 
anti the splendour of his n nunciation. He 
died fis rill great men sliould. svviltly trans- 
lated fmm mortality to immortality in the 
chest hour of his achievement, in the full 
glamour of his fame and prestige and 
power. As the idol of the nation he served 
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with sarpcissinc; devotion. Thus is his 
illustrious memory secure from the impious 
and importance challenge of time and 
change enduing as the mighty Ilim^ilayas 
that stood sentinel at his death bed and 
saluted his heroic soul. The generations 
whom he swayed by his wonderful |)erso- 
nality will find perennial inspiration in the 
record of his incoinpanible sacritice, his in- 
vincible courage, his incorruptible ]);issiou 
for liberty. To the generations of to-mor- 
row he will grow into a landinnt figure of 
historic legend and romance, a vital portion 
of epic beauty and grandeur of their spiri- 
tual heritage. The ashes of his suiTering 
flesh lie scattered on the sacred Ganges, 
but his matchless spirit broods over us in 
divine benediction and in his own exquisite 
phrase his love like a lighted lamj) will 
lead us on the way to Swaraj.” — 


Dr. Besc&ni:. 

*‘Al 11 India without regard to the 
parties has received a shock and :i surprise, 
at once followed by sincere regret at the 
news just received ol the passing awiiy 
from earth of the Swarajist Leader Mr. 
C. R. Das. Only a fortnight ago, I sjient 
several hours with him in Darjeeling in 
three long interviews on may 20, and 'lo. 
He was then better in health for the 
change and rest Gild was anticipating an 
early return to public life, lie was much 
changed in manner and outl(K>h as wiis 
indeed seen in his I'aridpur speech. His 
old aggressiveness had disappeared and he 
was very calm and gentle. < »ur intervic'vs 
were pleasant throughout and very full 
of promise for the futrre. This is not the 
moment for speculation (jn the inevitable 


political changes which must follow his 
depzirture. It is the moment for remem- 
bering the great sacrifices he niiide for 
India, his courage, his devotion to the 
motherland zind the love felt for him by 
his countrymen, especially by the youth of 
Bengal. It is diflicult to think of Bengal 
without Deshahindhii as he w'as aflection- 
atcly named by his followers and his mime 
was literally a household word. India is 
the poorer for the loss of a towering perso 
nality and a chapter of Beugars iiolitical 
history doses with his jiassing i'iwa 3 '. lie 
has not had time to carr^' out the new 
policy defined bjMiis Fari(l]mr sfiecch. His 
career has dt)sed with tragic suddenness 
and tunc is needed for the necessary ad- 
justments iuevitably caused by the abrupt 
departure of oue who lillcd so large a place 
in his country’s life. I'or me who regard 
death as the mere easting ulV of the physi- 
cal body, leaving the imin unchatigcl 
s:ivc ill the material surromidings o** Ims 
activities, 1 diuibt not that he will sti’I 
work for India’s frecdoiii and will keep his 
intense love for the mother country'. So 
1 cannot litter the usual wish. “.May In- 
rest in peace.’* Kalher do I sa^', ‘‘May lie 
join the Ixiiid of warrior souls that have 
preceded him ami aild his energies to those 
of Uidabhai .Naoroji, Gopal Krishna 
(fokhale and J^al Gangadliar Tilak to 
hasten the coming of Swaraj to their com- 
mon motherland Bharatavarsha.” 


D. C. Stowar-t-SmitH. 

It was with deep and universal sorrow 
that the citiscens of Calcutta read in their 
papers on Wednesday morning the news of 
the death of the first among them nnd 
there will be no home in which the passing 
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of the Mayor will not l3e discussed with 
real and even affecting grief. His ways of 
challenging public attention were many 
.and uncommon and their details may well 
i)C left in the hands of his biographer. But 
an attempt to appniise his qualities first 
as a very human man .and secondly as a 
Mayor, the first of a line, may perhaps l»c 
excused from an a c< pi. uni a nee hardly 
daring to call himself a friend and a Coun- 
cillor with but a I welve-montlrs exjieri 
dice. 

There w.is Something strongly compel- 
ling about the jicrsonalily <jf Mr. l.Us, 
which drew men of all sirides of politiciil 
thought, from Seeretaries of St-itc to the 
humblest man in the street, to pay earnest 
attention to the speeches whieh fell from 
his lips. Tlie secret of .such personality is 
not a hidden one ; it is patent to the oi.se r- 
ver of men, to the critic of luiman emo- 
tions. The secret lay in his genuine sinceri- 
ty, lii.s passionate lielief in the riglitcoiisuess 
of his cause and his eonteiiqjt fjr in justice. 
To one who has been privileged to hear him 
Speak both in the Bengal Legislative 
Cmncil and the Caleutt'i Corporation, his 
hatred of oppression and his gift of inspir- 
ing other men with his ideals have liecn 
qualities exciting the sharpe.st envy. Bat- 
triotisni may take various forms from 
shouldering a rille and sitting in a muddy 
trench to lc;iding rcsisUince .against legis- 
lation considered to ix coercive. The 
Mayor was ever at his best, when follow- 
ing the lead of John Hampden, and such :i 
tribute is genuinely paid by the man who 
held the rille und who has no love for 
reljels. 

Of his lighter iiualities, Mr. Das had 
one which outshone all others ; he had a 
highly developed sense of humour begotten 
of an alert brain. Swift with the witty 


and quietly s|X)ken re[)ly he was the fear 
of the rashly assertive speaker and the 
consokition of the lieginncr not quite sure 
of his ground. The writer has had many 
chances of presenting this delightful gift 
of the Mayor to an appreciative public and 
it has always been his jilcasure to do 
1 - 0 . 

In the oli’tic idMayor that stiff test of 
e.irefiil iinp irtiility. Mr, I>as has seta 
high st .ndard ofeoiiduet, whieh his succes- 
Nir, whiievcr he may be, will find difficult 
to follow. Tvven though he knew that a 
speaker was going to destroy or ridicule 
a proposal with which he had every sym- 
pathy the late Mayor always allowed Such 
a speaker to have his full say and never 
left him with the feeling of having been 
suu filled. An ueeasion comes to mind when 
Mr. Das even pronipteil an inexperienced 
speaker, .so that no sense of grievance might 
remain IBs fairness was universal, his 
courtesy unf.iiling .and his power of sixxx'h 
uneiiualled within the Corporation Cham- 
Iku*. Such (lualilies go to make a successful 
Mayor ; without them the office would be 
a mockery. Many Councillors differed 
from him in their fxilitical views, none 
differed in their appreciation of his charm 
of manner. Many speeches have been made, 
many laudatory articles written, many 
IKiwerfiil trilmtes paid. Against such these 
words sound puny, but they are as sincere 
and spontaneous as the great leader about 
whom they are written. In the qjuiet of 
the aftermath words acquire their true 
value. A vista offers the clearest perspec- 
tive anil the passing of year.^rwill onlj' add 
to the esteem and affection in whieh Mr, 
Das is now held and will enable a grc.itcr 
value to be placed on the services which he 
has rendered to India— 
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Mrs. A. K. FmIuI Hua. 

KliOKESKD HI'OUM. 

My dear Mrs. Das, 

I have always held your husljand in 
high esteem and admired him since 1 e:imc 
to know of him. I read his thoughtful 
speeches and writings on political sul> 
jects with exceeding interest and curiosity. 
I can hardly describe how moved and 
pained 1 have been by his sudden and un- 
timely death. If the feeling of grief is so 
severe in the aise of one who keeps aloof 
from politics and is an admirer only of his 
sacrifices and his superhuman personality, 
1 can .easily imagine how deep and painful 
the feeling is in your case. 1 pray to Clod 
that his soul may enjoy eternal rest and 
heavenly bliss. May He grant you 
sufficient strength and pritieiiee to stand 
this severe trial, 

I have long cherished an earnest desire 
to see you. But social restrictions and 
other c£iuscs have stood in the w.ay, I still 
hOf.c I shall Ijc able to see you in near 
future. 

You will please consider me as an un- 
known, yet sincere admire of your illustri- 
ous husband, 1 lieg to convey lo you my 
heartfelt sympathy at the irreparable Ioj s 
which has been caused to you and the 
country by Deshbandhu’s death. 

“The Times ’ Calcutta 

Corresondent 

The news of the sudden death of Mr. 
C. R. Das has had a profound effect in 
political circle here. Even those Indians 
who differed most from Mr. Das have been 


rendered almost inarticulate with grief, 
.and until a few days have passed it will 
lie impossible to gu£igc the effect of the pas. 
sing of the most dynamic leader the Nation- 
alists arc likely to have. Sympathetic 
references in European newspapers and l»y 
public men to the devution, patriotism, and 
self-s^icriffcc of the dead leader may perhaps 
help to effect a reconciliation over the 
open grave. 

All activities ha ve l)ccn postpcjiid in the 
Indian quarters of CLdcuttii, and Bengali 
theaters aed cinemas have been closed as a 
sign of mourning. EditiorL'il references to 
Mr. Das’s death arc made by all other 
newspapers, but in Mr. Das’s own organ, 
the •'Forward," the leader page is entirely 
blank except for the .'innounccmcnt of liis 
death in the middle and there is no refer- 
ence lo it in the news eoluinus with the 
exception of a “l)ox** staling th.at the 
bxly will be brought to Calcutta, on 
Thursday morning for cremation. 

Lord BirkoiiUcad Wrote. 

“It would bcallecLion whieh you would 
di^pisc if I pretended I was in sympathy 
with many of the laic Mr. Das's views. 
But it has long lx.‘en our habit to lay aside 
our differences in the presence of death. 
No one f|uestioned the intense sincerity 
with which Mr. Das Hung himself into tlic 
causes in which he believed, still less the 
grave and sustaiiicd sricrifices which he 
made without counting the cost on their 
iichalf. At the moment of his premature 
death wc mourn the extinction of the vivid, 
arresting and versatile personality.’* 

Lord Reading. 

“The dftith of Mr. this will Iw 
regretted in India, especially Dcugal, not 
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only by those who agreed with his views, 
but also by those who were opposed to him. 
In the presence of death difference of opi- 
nion, however acute, are forgotten. It 
will be universally acknowledged thiit Mr. 
Das was sincerely and devotedly attached 
to India and strove patriotically according 
to his conceptions to further the interests 
of Indians to the utmost of his jKDwcrs.** 

Mr. Pilcher in the *'Daily Mail.’’ 

Mr. George Pilcher, M.P., formerly oi 
the staff of “The Statesman” writes in the 
"Daily Mail” as follows ; — 

The dramatically sudden ileath of 
(.'hittaranjan Das, at Itariccling, beneath 
the Himalayan snows, removes the most 
i?ni)lacal)lc, and certainly the most caixible, 
of Britain’s enemies in India. Brilliant 
lawyer and versatile demagogue, he sacri- 
I’urd the largest practice at the Calcutta 
bar for what he conceived to lie the cause 
Ilf Indian p.atriotisin. 

Jleitwaswho wrenched the coin maud 
of the Indian Congress movement from the 
hands of the old moderate leader. lie it 
was who destroyed the mainly passive 
anti-British inlluenee of Gandhi and sul>- 
stitiited for it tlie organised enmity ins- 
pired by a courage “never to submit or 
yield.” 

when the Calcutta Municipality bcejinie 
an independent administrative unit he 
eoniniaiulecrcd the mayoralty and initiated 
the process which was fast converting even 
the civic Government of the '•second city 
in the Empire” into an anti British iustrii- 
luent. 

He, too, it was who, when even in 
^ngal the new Reforms movement had 
'achieved a relative success, promoted the 
policy of wreckage and imposed on the 


Governments of India and Bengal the with'* 
drawal of the system of Indian Ministers, 
announced recently. 

Das was no "saint,” Lord Olivier’s 
opinion notwithstanding. He had a full 
measure of the too human failings of the 
Anglicised Bengali just as nature had endo- 
wed him with a plethora of the greater qua- 
lities of the most gifted of all the Indian 
races. 

His eloquence and intellectual subtlety 
made him the ideal advocate in an Indian 
court of the Anarchist conspirator. They 
constituted him the supreme* master of the 
misleading invective which weaned the 
intellectual Indians from their old coniide- 
ncc in the British as their emancipators. 

As did no one else, C. R. Das typified 
the problem which the educational system 
of the British has raised up against 
themselves in India. 

His departure will simplify immeasur- 
ably the task of leading India along the 
path of sane and measured political pro- 
gress. Tlie British limpire and ihe world 
may lx: ix^rmiLted the reflection that India 
tt>day stands farther removed than yester- 
day seemed possible from the strife and 
anarchy by which so much of Asia has 
been overwhelmed. 

Sir, Ewart Greaves, 
the Vice Chancellor. 

Calcutta University. 

“Ik’forc we proceed to the business of 
the afternoon, I am sure it would be the 
wish of this House that we should record 
our sense of sorrow at the great loss that 
has befallen this Province and India at 
the death of Mr. C. R. Das. Mr. Uis was 
not a member of the Senate of this Univer- 
sity but he was a distinguished graduate 
of the University and a Mayor of this city^ 
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and as educationists ourselves we feel grate- 
ful for the ivirt which he had taken in the 
dcYelopmcnt of jirimary education in the 
city. All of you who arc here present at 
any rate some of you proljably know Mr. 
Das far better than I did. My ac(iuain- 
tances with him dates luck to 1914- when 
I first came to India and when he very 
often used to come and see me, and it was 
always a very gerat pleasure to discuss any 
subject with him, religion, philoso])hj', 
politics and poetry ; his illuminating and 
intelligent mind penetrated every subject 
and I always looked forward with great 
pleasure to meet him and the discussion 
which we had from time to time. 

In the Law Courts it was always a 
very great pleasure to hear Mr. Das 
arguing a case. Tie always knew his case 
thoroughly from the beginning to the end, 
and his penetrating intelligence illuminated 
every point of law to which he addressed 
himself, This is not the idace nor is the 
occasion to deal with the later ideals of 
his life when he gave iij) his practice at th«- 
Bar and devoted himself to the Si rvicc of 
his country. But whether we agree with 
him. I think all of tis realise that he had 
a whole berated love for his country ami 
that he devoted himself body and soul to 
the advancement and developineiit of India 
and it is no eXcaggeration to .say that his 
untimely death at the age of oTi is due tt) 
the great sacrifices which he made on her 
behalf by his ex« rtions throughout the laml. 

Mr. Halford Knight : - 

The silence of fieri tli can U* more 
eloquent than any utteraiir-e. fhe drama- 
tic passing of Mr. C. K. Das should impose 
a hush upon controversy. We may obtain 
fresh wisdom to compose the troubles that 
persist in the Indian business. For the 


cause for which (lokhale and Das lived and 
died will survive and ultimately triumph. 
The British Commonwealth is the consum- 
mation of such movements. It is our 
opportunity to add the Indian chapter t(^ 
its history. 

I met C. R. Das at Nagpur in 1920. 
The famous Congress in which the 
programme of non-co-oix?ration form uni- 
ted was then in session. The lamciitcil 
death of Mr. Montagu enables me to sa\ 
that, with his full approval and blessing, 
I had gone out in the liope of assisting u, 
bring alnxit a reconciliation between 
British and [ndian interests, thmdhi - 
whose other worldliness csc.ipcs um 
Burojjcan assessment ~ insisted upon some 
evidence of a change of heart. ( I thimghi 
the demanil just; and the Duke ei 
Connaught’s noble incss;ige of iicfce short 'y 
afterwards was intended to opi*n the w .y: 
and advised the withdrawal from 
])artiei|)ntioii in the administraiion of i!i. 
British eoiineetioii. lie succeeded in u:. 
posing his view, which C. k. ItMs w.i* 
foremost in combating. 

In rny mind’s eve I 'an see LIk narrow 
licld up and down which we paced in 
arguiuciit. (laiidhi with the deadly qiiii t 
ness of the unsh.ike-abie enthusiasi, iiileiu 
upon maintaining liis attitude ; Das, with 
the skill t)f a great advocate (for such lie 
was ill every ics|xvt;, countering Mini 
meeting Oandhi’s fervent pleadings. Tliey 
failed to agree then, but came together 
later. However, tlic^' were one in allinn- 
ing the need of , a “round Uible conference 

as the prclimiunry to Indian reconciliation. 
There is no other way, as Mr. Moiitagt» 
never doubted. 

Dtis applied, with the highest motives, 
the lessons of his profession to the business 
of his country. He believed in the I'viire- 
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iiciitation of grievances liy legal methods 
and the securing of redress before supply, 
'fhis is the key to his policy. It has great 
coiistitutioiiil authority. It was worked 
by famous men in our own land, whose 
e.vample inspired and fortilled iiU :icli«>n. 
]\y regarding the troubles of our forc- 
ffithcrs, we may the Ijetter understind the 
necessities of j>thers. The liberties we enjtjy 
by their courage should iiieliiie us to weigh 
with sympathy the claims of our own day. 
linlia and Ivgypt repent the sukv of South 
Africa and Ireland. 

I raise no controversial note as we Ujw 
with respect to the memory (jf C. K. l)a^. 
lie wrought for liis country as a good 
]»airiot, willing to abandon wealth and 
position to advance her honour, liy the 
Iniglishmen that stands fur advance, fellcnv- 
ship, and accord, such an example cannot 
be t)vcr looked. Racial prejudice, arrogance 
of all kinds, feeling,s of eiiuiity should and 
must be put away. India makes the. 
loudest call for genuine friendship. Our 
duty is to respond. 

Lala Lajpat Rstl. 

At a very largely 
attondod meeting at Simla. 

'‘We have gathereil to day to pciToriu 
a most .sorrowful duty viz.' to record our 
sense of loss at the death of DesUaUiudhu 
You know that 1 had inv diiference 
with the kite Mr. Uas but now that he 
is dead 1 can only see his virtues. Mr. Das 
was without exaggeration one of the 
gieutcst and noblest Indians of his day. 
“ i»urage, generosity ; devotion to. the 
“lotherland, love of freedom and spirit of 
^If lessness he was not excelled by any of 


his conteih)x)raries. lie was a Kshatriya 
of old tyjjc who wanted to die in the thick 
of tlje battle rather than save life by 
retrccitiug. He never asked his soldiers to 
do anything which he was not prepared 
himself to do, The pity of it is that he 
had too short a public life but whatever 
of it people were allowed to see was 
brilliant and imi<|ue. What India needs 
to-day are men who cannot lx; purchased 
by Ooverumeiit at any price and Mr. Das 
lielougcd to thai category. Mahatma 
Gandhi has said that in him the country 
has lost a jewel. 1 will rather say that by 
his death the country has lost a man. 
What India most needs is ■■men'', lii spite 
of a huge popuLition of Lniihoiis we 
have so few men. It is a great national 
calamity, the most insuUcrable of its kind 
to lose one of these few and then one of 
the lx:9t, noblest and biMve.si oi them. This 
is no place to relate the story of Air. Das's 
brilliant life. It is full of noble deeds, high 
aspirations and great achievements. The 
more we think of it the greater we feel our 
loss but after all what is needed now is to 
continue the great work which he was 
doing, lie has left his mark in tlie history 
of our political struggle by founding the 
SWiirajya Tarty. Next lo his noble part- 
ner in life whose loss i.s the greatest 
ami uiisuilerabie, our siiieercst sympathies 
go to the Swarajya Tarty in the terrible 
blow tliey have received by his death. 
Whatever may l)c the future constitution 
and future programme of that Tarty all 
I can say at the present juncture is that 
the best uiemuriai the country exiu build 
for Mr. Das is to coutiuue to give its 
supix)rl and eouildcuce to the Party he 
founded. Constitutions and jjtograinmes 
come and go but the Party as .such much 
continue to exist. We are at the present 
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moment at a most critical period of onr 
political struggle. The situation is beset 
with difficulties and complications of the 
most exceptional kind. What wc require is 
a united front, a united heart and a united 
cfibrt but that unity must not Iw purchased 
at the cost of principles or at the cost of 
truth. Theprogramme of the Swarajya 
Party is not immutable but the 
principles which underline its constitution 
are only true principles on which ix)litical 
work in this country ciiii Ijc carried on 
with any amount of certainty for success 
and with safety for the highest standards 
of public life. I will say no more on this 
and on this subject. The shock 
and sense of loss is too great to allow of 
clear thinking and of clearly formulating 
future plans. Let us all pray to Clod to 
allow us to follow Mr, Das in the noblest 
traits of his cliaracter and to give us 
strength to do our duty as he did his own 
without fear and without lliiiching. 

Babu Akhil Ctaiaudra Datta. 

The battle for Swaraj is raging Init our 
beloved and trusted General lias been 
snatched away. Deshlxmdhu's death has 
made us poorer and weaker. The cry 
for unity and united action already 
raised has now Ijccn in tensiiied by Deshbau- 
du’s death. If unity was recessary when 
he was in our midst, it has become iiidis- 
penable now that the country has lual his 
leadership and service, 1 wonder it our 
people really realise that at this stage of 
our journey towards Swarj there should lx* 
only one nationalist x’-:irLy. There is no 
room or justihcatiou tor more than one, 
iViay I thereiore appeal Cu oil parties to 
ciu»e up the ranks and present a united 
Iroaat, 
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I appeal to Mr. Chakmbarty to take 
initiative and forthwith call a round table 
conference of all parties. Irrep^irable is the 
loss caused by Deshkindhu's death. May I 
hope that all our leaders will feel and 
realise that his death has increased their 
rcsix>nsibilities to ami duty by the country. 
Mahatma’s presence m.'iy also Ijc availed of 
in this connection. I*roiiipt rind concerted 
action is necessary Ixibre enemies can work 
mischief taking advantage of Deshbandhu’s 
departure. 

Sm KHud^i Bijichsli. 

With tlic death of C. K. Das one of tiu: 
greatest iVngalis of our time lias passcil 
into the Beyond, A I'ortnighi ago luaie 
could have divined that lie was so near Liii- 
end, and yet I'aU* had decreed it so. In 
(lisiiosed lie undoubtedly has Ixen for som> 
time, but there were no alarming s^n.p- 
tonis — there was no foreboding of lIu 
catastrophe which has over wiiclmcd lien;; il 
with such tragic suddenness. 

'the Jiami that so delliy guided Lite 
|K)iitieal destiny oi Bengal is, alas, now no 
fiiiM'e to guide Jier ^ K'.id Jier lo tlie 
fond ly w isheddbr go; 1 1 - - Se i i-lio verniiieut, 
ilis ae;itl] is a iiatioii.ii •.alainil}' : for ijiiite 
irrespeelive of caste .uui creed '-all led that 
a sluiLtciing bimv JiaS Ixeii dealt at India’s 
aspirations a iiopeii;ss void created— 
beiiutiful Hind suddenly iKrcft of her 
crowning glory 1 And ii this is the ease in 
the sphere ut polilk*s ^iio less keen and 
acute is the sense of loss in the six'Lil 
sphere. All feel his death as a personal loss 
—an irrexjarubie loss. For did he not add 
sunlight to day-light, hush strife, bring 
peace, emphasise the necessity of ciuirity 
and good-will ? 



And if any proof of the universality of 
this feeling was needed— it was abundantly 
supplied in the funeral procession the last 
tribute to the memory of the great dead— 
which threaded its melancholy way to the 
^lijit on that momontoas June morning. 
It was a moving sight - a sight such as 
'^Calcutta or any other city in India, within 
living memory, has not seen. All Ucngal 
Lurned out to piy her homage -to mourn 
M national calamity. Cold and irresponsive 
must lx* the heart which was not stirred 
;it that solemn spectacle ; A ixoplc's grief • 
A tears ! What honour can be 

.greater ? What oLlering more acceptable ? 
'I'lie grief of man was sliarcrl by the sunless, 
clourl-covcrcd sky, and the i)revailing gl*)om 
sirt'tilcutta was the proof of the all iKrva- 
«lnig sorrow of tlic ilny. 

It Ixxits not to spcjik licrc of bis cnor- 
iinvus sacriliccs— his sdllcss pursuit of a 
jiicat ideal — Self-Go vcniiiiciit for India. 

( iii(|ucwas his iXisitioii at the liar. He 
iiad mounted to that cmiiioace by miilin- 
« hingly adhering to the great traditions 
ul* ills profession. And when at its very 
pin n;u.le— with his fame resounding 
throughout India and briefs pouring in 
mjceasiiig How -he determined to ibrsake 
all, and to dedieate himself t ) ills country's 
cause — scorning worUlly allurcmeiiis — 
hinging wealth aw.iy, and, like Sc. iiernard, 
taking poverty as his bride, and spirituality 
as the suprciiie ambition of liis life. 

It was the compelling love of his 
omntry - the consuming eagerness to secure 
iier clues— that detoriained his ehoiee - irre- 
vocably fixed his purpose. He was a 
IKitriot — saturated with patriotism, not 
hkc many, a make-believe one — with au 
ciwily rcndible mask. His political career 
is only too well known to call for a detail- 
^ account here. 


But wliat was it that gave C. R. Das 
that power— that infiueucc — that primacy 
among his fellow-eitizens v I had known 
C. R. Das for a quarter of a century, and 
knew him pretty well. To my mind there 
were two outstn riding qualities which made 
him what he was, bis Iniriiing love for his 
country, aiiil lii^ shining spirit of charity. 

Ivong befijre he stood out before the 
workl as a pi)litien.l figure of incomparable 
cxcelience, he diseusserl, felt, brooded over 
his country’s woes —uttered liis country’s 
hopes — dreamed of the ways and means 
which would lead her to honorable pros- 
l>erity. Was he not a preacVier of India’s 
|)oliiical aspirations even in the far-off 
days of his e.irly minho')d? Still in my 
ears ring some ol the sentences of his 
speeches delivered in Ibiglaii!.! Ixforc he 
was called to the Bar. They were prophe- 
tic of his MibseipiCfit c\a’cer— an earnest of 
\vh:i t was to come. 

As til.* years passed by, this passion for 
Ills country waxed stronger and stronger-— 
eoinplelcly siibdiiiiig, eoiiqucriug him. 
>Hoilung could de licet him fri>m his set 
purpose. The die was cast. Imprisonment 
— tlireat of exile — nothing could deter him 
from his course. It was on the occasion 
of the arrest oi C. R. Das that I wrote the 
foilowiiig lines which C. R. in one ofhis 
spcvcliCft f{Lioted as Llie eiicxiuragiug message 
of a IVrsiin L’oeL ^It was published as a 
translation from a i’crsiaii Poet : : 

“P.iiLh, l-hjiLitiide, Piriuiiess, will they 
falter and fail and fade in the hour of triali 
ill the moment of dcsp.iir, asked the Saqi, 
ill mourniul strain. Or tried and tested, 
will they emerge from die lire of life 
strciigthened, ennobled, purified Never 
will I forsake them, answered the youths 
uot even were the heavens to fail. Tliiuc, 
thine, said the Saqi, is the iKitli ol glory | 
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thine c'i nation's >;ratittide ; thine, the fade- 
less crown. Would that courage unfailing, 
courage uuljent, courage as thine, were the 
proud possession of all f V'or naught but 
courage winnclh the soul’s frccdotii -man’s 
noblest, highest prize. lA*t eourage, then, 
be thy Gift, <) God, to this wondrous land 
of Love and Light*' ( My Love Ojfcnni*Sf 
P. 5'^)- 

When I stated that one of the two 
qualities that distinguished him was the 
love of his country, I must add — love of 
country — unimpaired Ijy any factional or 
communal spirit. lie was too broad- 
mind ; to acute a sLitesman to imagine 
tluit India could ever come by her inheri- 
tance without lliudu-Muslim love, unity, 
co-operation, lie was jilways averse to 
the mutual Ilindu-Muslim hostility which, 
I regret to say, is deepening, and of which 
wc get sad, infallible proof day by 
day. 

At the time when the Iliiidu-Muslin] 
pact was a prominent ivjlitical (lucstion of 
the day — at my table — at 5 Ulliott Road 
— met the Hindu and the Muslim leaders 
of Bengal. I am nut at lilxTty to disclose 
what passed at the meeting, for that would 
he a breach of faith, both to the dead and 
the living ; but tliis much 1 can sjiy, with- 
out violating any eonlidence— that through- 
out that delicate discussion C. K. Das 
showed a spirit of Charity and compro- 
mise ; fin anxiety to meet the Mohainedan 
case ; an eagerness to give the Muslims 
their just dues ; in short, he wa.s prejjared 
to give any undertaking wanted tiuit 
would satisfy Muslims of his gooil faith. 
Alx)ut midnight we parted, but, 1 grieve 
to Say, without any satisfaeto.y result. 

C. R. Das realized— what wc all must 
needs realize— that if we wish our mother- 
land well we must adopt and pursue a 
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policy Freconcilifition and goodwill towards 
all. In unity lies our political strength — 
in disunion our political death. Maho- 
medans have no more intention of renoun- 
cing their claims upon India thfin tlie 
English have, and this simple truth C. R, 
Das clearly perceived; and would to God 
that his co-religionists realized it too | 

The intrusion of religion into polities 
has betm the banc of the East, as their 
scvcninec has Ixxm the glory of the 
West. 

But if the love of country waf Chitta 
Ranjan's rilxsorbiiig passion — his spirit of 
charity was the source whence originated 
his l)road outlook, his generous toleration, 
the instinct for fairplay that characterized 
his actions throughout his career. 

But though death has taken him fiway 
the spirit which he has infused and tlic 
traditions which lie has impkintcd — an 
eternal and imperishable. And wluii 
th;,t spirit It is the spirit to break tii». 
images of false gods and to rend the veil oC 
humbijggery. And what is that traditi I’l ? 
— It is the tradition to .'ppropmlc the 
wisdom of the West witlioiit alxiudoiiing 
the lead of our Eastern Sires. In other 
words to unite the spirit of eouscrvatisin 
with the Spirit of Trogress — to train our- 
.selves to :i sense of res]>onsibiliLy and dis- 
eipline — to end ail mcx'kerics and to subs 
litiue realities in their place -to work 
with unhesitating, unfaltering steps— for 
Self-Government -the crown and consum- 
nifition of all the political clTorts of civili/A*d 
man. 

Let us resolve to carry on C. K. Das's 
work to its consummation —let us hush our 
dirfercnces— let us prove fjurselves worthy 
of the torch handed over to us l)y uim— a 
torch which he held with heroic stead- 
fastness. 
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If there is any such thing as immorta- 
lity of soul or continuity of life after death 
^the immortals will, assuredly, rejoice 
with our rejoicings and grieve with our 
griefs but no joy am be greater than the 
joy of seeing their unfinished work carrictl 
on with undeviating firmness and no grief 
keener or more agonising than to sec it 
dropped or half-heartedly pursued. 

Dead no \ it is a misnomer to call him 
dead whose voice still lingers in our ears— 
whose person ility still subdues and sways 
us --whose si)irit still animates us— and 
whose exiiniple is our undying, enduring 
iKissession. 

Immortal art thou — Cliitta Kanjan — 
l)L*yoiid death’s coiKpicst, and beyond olv 
livion’s reach. Thine is the crown of im- 
mortality— thine, r.i i)CO|)le’s gratitiule. 

Mr. Klioda Dnx. 

I'l-liveicd the folio wiiim; specih. 

We ni'cl. thi'^ afternonn, inuler the 
shadi'W of a great loss -perhaps the 
greatest that India has sustained in the 
world of polities, just as new prosjKvts 
were oj toning — new hopes rising to the 
forefront and victory was well-nigh within 
our reach — the man, who was steering the 
political hirgue, was taken suddenly away 
from us. We arc dazed, appalcd at the 
ways of Providence- but dazed and appaled 
though \vc Ik: — we, liastcni have in ‘Kcisig- 
luition to the will of the Most High’ an 
asset of iuealeulable sign itic«i nee. We never 
lose heart and, despite our irreprirable loss 
we arc determined to pursue — without 
interruption - the path marked out by our 
leader — the path leading to the Self-Govcrn- 
n^ent of India. 

1 do not believe in words. 1 believe in 


acts. We meet here not only to record our 
sense of loss which is keen and universal 
but wc meet, for a yet higher purpose ; 
namely, to solemnly avow that the work 
inaugurated by C. K. Das will be pursued 
in the same spirit and with the same 
ardour as his -alas ! now no more. 

I am confident that the work, continued 
in pious ::eal, will triumpliautly reach, in 
time, its ccpi illy pious end — tho Self-Govern- 
ment of India — India’s noblest, highest 
prize. And it is essential that the work 
should contiuiie in the spirit of our great 
master. And what was that spirit ? 
Assuredly —the spirit of charity. Whence 
if not from charily, originated C. R Das’s 
broad outlook, generous toleration, his all- 
consuming passim for fair play. Through- 
out his brief but brilliant political career 
lie sought to unite the spirit of conserva- 
tism with that of prog're.ss ; to train ns to* 
.1 seiva* -)f re-sp )iisi:.i!ity and tliseip’.ine ; to 
(Mill .all moeheries ami to su’ostitute realities 
in th«‘ir plaee ; to w«>rk, with unhesitating, 
niifaltering steps -for India’s Self-Govcrn- 
meiu — the crown and consummation of all 
f)ur |X)litical efforts. 

And what can gladden the soul more— 
if soul there Ijc th.iii to sec one’s work pur- 
sued not only with iindiinmed but withrenc 
wed and redoubled zeal and enthusiasm, 

A siicred legacy is ours — should we not 
accept it with joyous thanksgiving and 
undeviating resolve to leave it behind to the 
generations that follow — enlarged — and 
enriched — with an enlargement and eii- 
vichinent worthy of those that were the 
contemporaries of that great leader of men. 

The highest tribute to his memory and 
the surest road to the success of his mission 
will Ijc the genuine and loyal acceptance of 
his spirit of universal brotherhood which, 
scorning to raise dividing walls between 
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maxi and maOi sought, in fact, to unite 
them all. 

Let our work be his memorial— our 
success his triumphant glory. I shall 
repeat here what I have said elsewhere. 

, “Dead » no ! it is a misnomer to cal! him 
dead whose voice still lingers in our ears — 
whose pcrs(jnalily still subdues and sways 
US — whose spirit still animates us — whose 
example is our undying, enduring jxisscs- 
sion. 

Immortal art thou Chittaranjan — be 
yond death’s conquest and beyond oblivi- 
on’s Icnch, Thine is the crown of immorta- 
lity — thine a people’s gratitude.*’ 

8. C. Ray. 

When 1 arrived at Scaldah a little 
before six on the morning f)f Thursday, 
the 18th of June 1 found the whole of the 
open ground, south of the two stations and 
the whole of Circular Road from JIarrison 
Road to JVjwbazar junctions, thronged 
with a crowd of peopie, the like of which 
I never witnessed in iny life, of which 
more than j'orty years have heeu spent in 
Calcutta, the scene rjf pageants and 
spectacles. It was the real i)eople of 
Calcuttii — the tjcojjle whom he loved and 
for whom he fought and died that were 
attracted to the place by a burning desire 
to have a last longing look of his face, 
though struck and silenced by Death. I 
saw similar crowds all along the route 
through which the bier \vas to pass, and 1 
wondered if it had ever fallen to the lot 
of kings and emperors to receive such 
spontaneous homage, affection and adora- 
tion from their subjects. It was an 
unparalleled spectacle which might well 

excite the envy of rulers and monarchs 

not an ephemeral sight to be seen to-day 
and forgotten to morrow— -but a scene to 


be recorded in the pages of history and 
the memories of generations. 

Wluit, we may ask ourselves, W’as ihc 
secret of Chittaranjan’s such tremendous 
popukirit}’^ ? Tlij'rc have Ijcen many 
politicians who ha ve fought and died in 
the struggle for the good of this country : 
but why did the whole people of Calcutta— 
to a man, nay, to a woman— join llic 
mournful procession of Chittaraiijan's 
cremation y Who was it that sciid that 
he did not hear of Chittaranjan’s name • 
which was a household name, in Bengal— 
nay in India. The reason is his intcns«' 
selflessness, his great sincerity of pnrpo^i', 
his genuine love fi)i* the people and his wili 
to freedom. Invirine the strength of i in- 
man who eould lightly exehauge hr. 
princely station for a life of stern am 
IJenniless jiatriot. Imagine the loilr 
morality of the man wlio reprnd I;- 
paternal debt after he had been adjud 
a discharged insolvcnl. Imagine ihr 
sincerity and truthfulness of the mail vvir- 
Said that he eotdd not do two iiiconii»:itiii; 
things .'it the same time, viz., naLit;:’..ii 
work ,'ind work for personal g'iii. lie 
believed that national work eould not he 
faithfully done unless he was freed iroisi 
.'ill thoughts of self, for money makiue. 
would so eugross his attention that; he 
would be tempted to worship money ni 
preference to his country. Such was liis 
ideal, such was his religion. The ohjeet. •»! 
his worship was not God, Vmt his count y - 
the humanity of his mother land ; and his 
means was renunciation and self sacrilice. 

But perhaps the most conspicuous -the 
almost unique-place v.'hich he occuined in 
the country and in the stmetuaries ol t lie 
hearts of the people was due to his love 
of Freedom. He realised the true psycho- 
logical significance and implications ol 
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Freedom such as no one did in India. 
Caittaranjan believed as an article of faith 
that national character cannot be built up 
without truth, without couragCi without 
..incerity and without will and deter- 
iitinatiou to do what is right. And, on 
analysis, he found that the ultimate source 
of all these great moral virtues was 
I'reedom. Meanness^ fear to do right, and 

i. i speak the truth, trickery, deceit, cupidity 
;ind slavishncss are the greatest vices which 
ilf])ilitatc and deteriorate national character. 
I,s)ve of material goods makes us lx)w 
Infore persons who enjo3' the power to 
bestow them. Chittaranjaii's ideal was 
tlirit there should be no person or persons 
in a privileged posit ion able to distribute 
rivours, because those who have it in their 

j. ower to do so ultima tel v Ixvoine our 
*i)tsters and we lx.voi2ie their slaves. From 
om* "■.uppliant and dependent position arise 

mean and dej)ieab!e vices which lower 
im-ii below the level of inor.il Ixings, 
Withoitl couiMge v.e Ijai* to spvik out 
tile I null, without truthfulness we li^se 
our moral worth, and without inor.il 
worih, what remains is bestial ; what 
.'uv we then but irrational and immoral 
i:reaturc 9 fit to be the instruments of 
tiiose who possess the moral virtues of 
fliaraeter without which .a nation is 
floomcd to decay or stagnation. Chitta- 
ranj.in analysed hy reasoning like these 
tliat I'rccdom is the foundation of national 
regeneration, and it was for this reason 
tliat he fought and died for Freedom. So 
tar as the ideal and goal are coneerncJ, 
•'h-f that national salvation can be achieved 
by h reedom alone, there is no fundamental 
diffvjrcnce between Chittaranjan and Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee, The methods contem- 
P i ted by these two great men were, how'- 
* ver, divergent. Sir Asutosh Mieved that 


the idea of Freedom can be realised by 
Education, and he accordingly put his 
heart and soul into the problem of educa- 
tional reconstruction and development. 
Chittaranjan, on the other hand, lielieved 
that this method was very dilatory and 
would posti^one natural realisation to a 
very distant date. Prefering, therefore, 
immediate certainity to a remote possibility 
he attempted by direct action to strike at 
the root of bureaucratic influence and 
power. His attack on the present political 
sy'stem was the only effective form of 
protest against the bureaucracy', which is 
a negation of liberalism. I need^ not carry 
the reader through the details of the 
methods which he pttrsued to attain his 
end, for that would necessitate an explana- 
tion of the principles and working of the 
new Indian constitution. Suffice it to say, 
that his methods established a hold upon 
the educated mirds of India, while they 
fuilcd to appeal with directness to the 
masses owing to a lack of their political 
training and to an ignorance of their rights 
and duties as citizens. I am credibly in- 
formed tliat a few months before his death 
he was feeling dilficulty in restraining the 
tumult of political excitement, and growing 
dcsfioudcnt of the success of his politicial 
ideal, because the people refused to make 
the required sacrifices, of which he had 
set a glorious example. This thought 
prey^ed on Chittaranjaii's heart, and 
he was esstiying to give up his fight- 
ing attitude in favour of a more peaceful 
attitude of reconciliation and compro- 
mise. But this falling off ‘from his high 
ideal put an excessive strain on his 
sincerity ; and I am not far wrong in 
saying that he died more of a broken he<irt 
than of disease. His countrymen failed to 
respond to his spiritual call for self-sacrifice 
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and unity; he showed them a personal 
example and he mr-dc a cvimpaign of the 
whole country to demonstrate their value. 
But they rcinaincti inert, irresponsive and 
inapprecin live ; the moral haeilii of the 
diseased masses the l)cttcr of the 

organism of ChiLtar.iiijan, and he suecum- 
bed to the corrodiii" tliou,:^ht couocrnint:j 
the destiny of his country and countrymen. 
I cannot but txmfess with a heavy heart 
that the sin of the death of Chit tamnjan* 
who was the ccmscicnee of tlie country, and 
the symbol of freedom ami connige, rests 
upon the shoulders of his countrymen. It 
was a splendid experiment in political 
•idealism which ht^ had undertaken, but the 
turmoil generated in a. country which is 
as yet undeveloped in iiolitical consciousness 
was too much for him. In the hurly-burly 
of politics, his physical and mental vigour 
sustaiiied a strain which he was unecpial 
to l)ear. He held tlie bridle very tight but 
was unable to restrain I lie power of the 
multitude. Al‘;hou;ih his countr3’’men 
appreciated his hi)nc>t, self sacrificing zeal 
and efforts, they did not su])port him 
through the thick r>f tliv lighl as they 
ought to have done, riiere was mental 
appreciation l.)uL no pr it- tie- il co-operation 
and support. The moral p)vcriy of the 
people only showed in bright and splendid 
relief the moral e.xaltatioii of Chittaranjau. 

Coming to tlie dcbataljie features of 
Chittaranjan’s ch.iracLer, 1 have heard it 
said that he was a desj)ot — an autocrat, 
that he insisted on his own views tf» prevail 
and flouted the opinions of others. I ask, 
in this connection, -Is there any leader 
who is not more or less a dtspot By 
despot I do not mean on: who tramp?es 
upon the feelings, sentiments and aspira- 
tions of others, but one who C£in focus in his 
personality those things which belong to 
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others. A leader understands Ijetter the 
wants of the people among whom he 
works, can formulate their grievances more 
definitely and clearly, and therefore realise 
them more vividly than the actual persons 
ctmeerned. The feelings and aspimtions 
of the masses are vague their griovj- 
nces undefined, their source untrace- 
ablc. The leader loncentratcs in himself 
the thoughts, feelings and forces of couuL- 
lessi^eoplc. lie can analyse and trace the 
ultimate sources of their vague murmur- 
ings ; and when he thinks, speaks, feels and 
works, he thinks, speaks feels and works 
w'ith tlic will of thousands • of men. A 
leader is not a single but a multiple persona- 
lity^, combining in himself all the pcrsojis 
for whom he wills and acts. He i 
stui^eudoiis i)crsouality sjicaking tin 
speeches of many jieoplc through one tnoiilli, 
thinking the tlioughts of tliou^-imls 
through one mind and working sin.-lv 
with the energies of the muUitudc. Tiuj- 
arises the necessity of unity fiiiK'ng lie 
people, in spite of a 1. ader. for ;t K.idfi- 
cannot lead unless lie has a united lollow- 
ing and enjoys their conlidcucc. A Ica lcr 
can neither speak witli the antliority of 
those whom he leads unless the latter, in 
perfect unison or iKirnniiiy’, clioo.se to rnerg* 
llicir identities in the leafier, with tlie pi*o- 
visoii that while the leader acts hy express- 
ing the inarticulate wishe.s of tlie people, 
the latter see that tiieir wills are not dis- 
regarded by the Leafier. The personality 
of a Leader, with a wide vision and eoiis- 
fliousness can ma tcrkilise the feelingsruul 
.’Spiartions of the people, ff)Ciis opinion^ 
and express them in a way which the 
masses cannot. It has been said that the 
masses can feel but cannot express what 
they feH. It is the mission of the LcMder 
to give expression to the feelings 
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niasses, and bring himself in touch with a 
wider and wider society. If Oottranga^ 
Christ, Buddlia and Mahammad were spiri* 
Liial leaders, it was Ixicausc they realised 
\Yhat the masses felt, and fought hard 
against adverse iiillueiices and vested 
interests to remove their wants and to fullil 
their asi)iiMtious. \ Loader is therefore 
an autocrat or despot in the sense that he 
focuses the minds of human 1 icing in his 
own mind, and then tries witli the strength 
of the whole tKople to impress his ideas on 
ii hostile people and against adverse iuflu- 
ciKCS. Chittaivuii \n was a despot lieoause 
he brought the whole hirec of his persfjiui- 
hty upon the bureaueracy in order to eon- 
\ince it of the neeessity and value of 
I rcevlom atd to bring about its realisa- 
tion. 

ChiUaianj iiCs 18011114 » had a spiritual 
i aeligvouiul. This i- evkdal from his idea 
of livcdom, which, aceordiiig to him, is 
not a uiateria! good which can be traus* 
feired like notes or coin, lie felt that 
to grant freedom to a pe^ijjic carried with 
it the -surrender of power ; and no liody, 
would willingly part with power if he 
coaid help it. Cliittaranjaii’s eonceptiou of 
frmloiti was a spiritual eonceptiou. lie 
hruught into polities a stern morality — 
u-iY, the favour of religion. He dreaded the 
nianunr in wdiieh the materialism of western 
civilisation had a grip on our life aiul eon- 
trolled it. lie Said that in onler to loosen 
this grip and control, Indians wauled frec- 
ilom— and freedom granted to ludiiius did 
imply a diminution of the freedom 
i enjoyej by Englishmen. CerUiin things 
. ‘irc diinuiished if they are shared between 
, parties—such as material goods. If 
^vrfcaiu (juaatity of wealth is shared be- 
^ecu two |x:rsons each ix^rson’s share is, 
«)ur8e, less than the original quantity. 


But Chittaranjau’s view was that Trecdom 
was not a material but a spiritu li possess- 
ion. There can lie no ctuestion of gain or 
loss in the distribution of freedom. It can 
not be reduced by sharing. Like love, or 
Charity or benevolence, it grew liy sh iring. 
If you love yourself, or your children, it is 
a narrow love, conhuefl to yourself or to 
your family. But expand this love, i. 
love your neighbours, love your country- 
men, or love the whole of humanity, and 
the quantity of love in your heart is not 
reduced but iiicre.iscd. CliLttaranjan's 
political faith was that the freedom of the 
Englishmen would not be diminished by 
giving freedom to tjje Indians, but the total 
quantity woiiUl, on the contrary, be 
increased. This, onr rulers refused to 

l^elieve, and this w is the cause of coulliet 
between them and him. Ho threw tne 
whole weight of his pors maliiy on the side 
of the party wdiich tulopted I'l'cedom as 
their religion. He held first to this new 
religion with a desperate fervour akin to 
fanaticism ’ an I the heat and scorching 
light of that fervour cousuuied him. He 
fought hard Ui kill the present political 
system of India, but the \x)iitical tur- 
moil and excitcmciil that was genera- 
ted in tile fierceness of the fight killed 
■ him. 

CiiittaiaiijanV lO ;»'r.'iLii>ii was essen- 
tially of a .-.iiiritu li niture. llis whole life 
is a testimony in tiiis asp.vt of his eharae- 
ter, and he con-d not rid himself of it, even 
in the course of his inuudane activities. 
Whether it was politui, or ediieatiou, or 
civics or ecouomks, ho always stressed the 
spirituiil side : there wms always a religious 
clement in his activities, and he endowed 
every work he did with a fervour akin to 
religion. His ideal represented the spiri- 
tuiil or deeper side of the nation and always 
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^nored the external, which was the super- 
ficial or materialistic side. It was his con- 
stant endeavour to infuse temper into the' 
Indian character by his example of sclf- 
aacrifice and by his constant and stern 
warnings and admonitions ; and he set in 
motion certain spiritual forces which have 
helped to strengthen the national character 
debased by materialism, superficiality and 
slavishness to power and influence. About 
twelve months ago, I reflected in my mind 
whither he was leading himself ? Was it 
a political goal or was it the spiritual up- 
lift of the masses ; I thought to myself 
that this doctrine of spiritual politics would 
not probably succeedi as it was a novel idea 
to clothe politics with religion — an idea 
which had long been discarded by the civi- 
lised states of the world as unreliable iu 
practice. My fears have, I regretfully say, 
come to be too true. He did not outlive 
the realisation of this new doctrine of ethi- 
cal or religious politics, and even if he had 
lived longer, 1 doubt if he hud witnessed 
its function, for it was too lofty an ideal to 
be assimilated by the mass. 

What then are the virtues of that great 
man which have enthroned him in the 
hearts of his countrymen? Briefly tney arc 
his bondless sacrifice for the sake of iiis coun- 
try the greatest defect in national charac- 
ter which Chittaraujan had not the vision 
to i)erccivc and which he probably ignored 
is our lack of will or determination. In 
this, 1 may say without offence to his soul, 
he lacked foresight and realism. In 
grappling with economic, social or political 
problems of our country, he coauted 
without popular psychology and disregar- 
ded the stern realities of jiie. In this respect 
he di&red fundamentally from Sir Asutosh 
who seldom eontemplatcd the building up 
of a reformed and regenerated social 


structure except on the foundations of the 
past, namely, our culture and national 
traditions. Chittaranjan gave precedence 
to politics over social and educational 
reform and reconstruction ; Sir Ashutosh 
placed the latter in the front rank of his 
programme ; and the future politicil 
system, he believed, was to l)e in batiuoiiy 
with social and cduaitional progress. 
Chittaranjan was permeated by an opti- 
mism which is the necessary quality (jf a 
political idealist. Pessimism, untruth, fear 
and insincerity were foreign to his charac- 
ter. Uis love of truth and freedom brought 
down fear aud pessimism as in a forceful 
current. His tight against defects iu 
national character on the one hand, :ui(i 
against the bureaucracy on the other, i»ii\c 
him a stern discipline which chastened, 
ennobled and imrificd his character ; mt 
failed to bring realism into his tiolitics. He 
was an idol, a mortal Ood, born to inspire 
the people with fruth, (joodiicvs uiul 
Beauty— the trinity attributable u* 
perfect Ix'ing ; but these eternal viiLncs 
naturally failed to lake root in iiiiiul> uf 
the masses and he did not live to sec .lUV 
measure of advance to'card.s that ideal, in 
the re disation of wiiich he had ijoiiiidkijs 
faith. In this there is a contrast between 
Sir Asutosh and ChilUiratijau. 'flu. foruiei- 
Ixiieved that ideals fail ilal uix)ii an 
uncultured and uneducated mind and iiis 
realisation of uatiouciJsiiivatiou.rested upun 
a broad educational policy. Chittairaiijau 
tried to engraft his ideal upon the masses 
to whom an ideal was no more Lluui a 
vision, a dream. Sir Asutosh aimed at 
reaching his ideal through the intellect of 
the masses ; Chittaranjan desired to re.ieh 
it through their heart. Both i 
Asutosh, because true education cami^ ^ 
dih'uscd as widely as he hoped j ClnHi^ 
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ranjun^ bcciiusc it caunot take root in an 
uneducated mind. I hoix: some greater 
liersonality will arise to eiTect a synthesis 
and reconciliation t^etween these two 
methods. The living personalities who in 
the eyes of the educated |x:ople are compe- 
tent for this task are incontestably Gandhi, 
Aurobinda and Rabindranath. But they 
are moving in regions into which iwlitics 
qua politics, do not cuter. Great, however, 
as they are, a revektiou may some ckiy 
break in upon them to solve the problem of 
Indian nationalism. 

Providemee has called Chiltnraiijau at 
a moment when he was about to lx* thrown 
into a political eddy of tremendous force 
and magnitude which is thrciitening to 
fvu'in in the immediate future, rherc is 
none to pilot the nation to the haven of 
trccdoni courageously and patrioticjilly. I 
wish, however, that his life and teachings 
will continue to be the guiding st ir and 
inspiration to us lesser mortals— \vIk> 
arc expected to work in unity, with a high 
luji'cil purpose^ towards the solution of the 
liithcrto iiusolved in'oijicni of ludLis’ 
''uedorn, X'C should take to heart his 
liirccfold advice ^ (I) that we should 

cuitivate practical unity ; (2) that we 
.should work not for personal ends alone 
Init for national ends ; and that we 
«liould exchange our life of ease and death- 
like peace — our loose, uuicgulatcd, super- 
iielal and untliiukiug Lile, — for a life ol 
simplicity, truth, streuuoiisuess ami scriotis- 
ucss U is by following this advice that 
we can most fittingly expiate our sin of 
killing him. Although Chittaraujau is no 
longer among us, abundant memormls of 
bis finished and unfinished work remain to 
guide and inspire us in our efforts towards 
wutioual advaucement But the days ai-e 
critical and we^i^ae^ a Leader who, with 


truly patriotic devotion and a clear vision 
of the future, can guide the nation through 
tempestuous times yet to come. 

I will conclude this brief and incomplete 
sketch of a great career not by saying — 
as so many have said — “May his soul rest 
in peace,'* but by saying with Mrs. 
Besiint, — May he join the l>aad of warrior 
souls that have preceded him and add his 
energies to theirs to hasten the fulfilment of 
Suaraj and the acriuisitioii of national 
freedom . 

Chittartiujaii may be descrilied as 
a pacific rcvolutioii'iry, a ciinstructivc patri- 
ot, an adveiilurcr in spiritual politics. 
Chittaranjcin, by his active and potential 
or undevclopei.l iiualities, which have devel- 
oped if he had lived longer, would have 
approached rather a saint than a suites- 
man. Intellectually, he was possessed of 
a penetrating wii which was shariieued by 
legal practice nud broadened and human- 
ised by contact with men and affairs. He 
was a cultured gentleman of the highest- 
type, a grcLit orator of persuasive elociuenee 
able lo move the hearts of his hearers, and 
wielding immense iiidueucc over those with 
whom he came into couuiel, by his un 
paralled power of marshalling facts and 
arguments. This was illustrated by 
his triumph in the Bengal Council 
a fev\ weeks after the defeat of 
his party, rhe fact that he insisted 

on besiug carried ui the Council 

ill a chair in spite of the doctor*s 
advice illustrated his indomit- able 
will. Even the Englishmen who were 
adverse to the Reforms before I9iy and 
now their warmest advocates— those 
Englishmen who were his bitterest political 
opponuents— iraid the highest tribute 
lo his great qualities head and 

heart. 
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lie said tluit object with which they 
had gathered there did not require elucida- 
tion. Tie regretted that there should be so 
small an attendance to mourn the loss of 
such a great personality. Were a stranger 
':to come in their midst he would think that 
they did not fully appreciate the man 
whom death had suddenly snatched away 
from them. 

The Maulana feelingly asked the audi- 
ence if they rcalisetl what the death of 
Das mCcint to the nuioii and the country, 
if they realised the mountain of sorrow 
that hiid fallen on them. The suddenness 
of the shock had stunned them and India 
had not till then even half realised the 
extent of her loss. It was their misfortune 
that they did not free the chains of their 
slavery. Mental paralysis had led to 
contentment with slavery' otherwise Das’s 
death wonld have upset every house and 
every family. What did they tiiink of 
-Das ? Could they point to any other man 
except Gandhi who loved the country and 
had done as much for the nation as Das had 
i^done, Das who went to attend the Council 
on a litter, to record his vote against the 
^Government. With the last breath of his 
wellsiient life he voted for the nation's vic- 
tory. Only a Das could do it. Leaders 
there were enough and to spare, but no 
one realised the meaning of their slavery 
so much as Das ? He had been furiously 
(dragging the nation's ca rriage on to the 
jgoal of freedom and had succuml led on the 
way, Das was truly the *Das* (slave) of the 
iiation though a nation of slaves. 

: Attitude Towards Mussalmans. 

Proceeding the Maulana said that he 
Slid not want to hurt the susceptibilities 


of any class of people present there. In 
Northern India, in the Punjab and their 
own unfortunate city, Delhi, relations be- 
tween the Mahomedans and Hindus were 
strained. He was afraid he might offend 
some by praising D.is for what he had 
done for the Mahomedans But he was nut 
there to defend Das. The problem before 
Das was how to get rid of slavery and 
Das thought that no price was too great 
for attaining freedom. Das was a Hindu 
of Hindus, a philosopher :ind a theologian 
at that. lie w.is an essentially religious 
man. He gave him full credit for follow- 
ing the tenets of his own faith. If he 
was prejJiired to concede much to Mussal- 
mans it was only with a view to rid In- 
dia of slaver^'. The M.anlan i would not 
ask the audience to do what Das did in 
respect of Mussalmans hiiL he would as- 
suredly appeal to them to cultivate LlriL 
feeling of intense pairiotisni. Not until 
they did that, would they be aVfle Lm 
value Das’s life work, and l)c free. l*i 
ceeding the Maulana said with sosne 
warmth that if any Mussalniaii lli(.*uglil 
of taking advtintagc of the llimlu's love 
of freedom he should exact the gi\ itest 
possible amount of brilx* for supporLine 
them, there could not bo a gre:iter .‘dinner 
on earth than tha I Miissalmaii. He would 
sjiy the same thing of Hindus aiul iiieni- 
bers of all other eoniiiiunitics. It was not 
a question of api)ointmcnt of lot)t, in 
which each tried to get the largest share. 
Their country had Ixren looted and they 
liad still to recover the loot. Das did not 
join the Unity Conference because lie 
thought it was. merely a question of 
snatching loot one from another. 

Das and the Maulana were intimate ac- 
quaintances, he would not say friends. Das 
sprang to greatness after Ambinda Ghosh’s 
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acquittal. Das was not even conscious of 
his greatness. 

Their friendship began at Chhindwara 
where Das had come over to help the 
Mania na. 

At the Amritsar Congress Das yielded 
to the pressure brought to lx;ar upon him 
hv the Maulana and a working compromise 
satisfactory to all parties was arrived at 
At the Nagpur Congress he was appointed 
a sort of a non-oflieial missionary of the 
non-co-operation movement. He saw Pan- 
flit Motilal and Das at loggerheads and 
almost ready to fall out. The Maulana 
acted as the conciliator and Ijegaii by 
asking Das to give up his practice yield- 
ing six kikhs a year. During the non co- 
operation movement there were thousands 
who gave up their all, and of these few 
wore known. Desha bnidhu’s sjicrilice w;is 
the greatest. Das was docile with friends 
Mild had great regard for tliem. Das had 
iiicii in his employ wliose sole htisiiiess 
was to dole out money to the |Kior. He 
snpiiorted tlunisands of those arrested and 
impri-^oned. T’'e speaker had told Das that 
the fiay he kicked his practice the wealth 
of Bimgal would Ilow at his feet. There 
were many to dissuade Das from taking 
the step. Like a shuttle he went to and 
from between Das and Oaiullii, and it was 
‘U :> o, clock at night that Das called the 
MauUina to announce that he had given 
iti) his practice. 

The Alaulaua had thought that Das 
must have had 20 or 30 lakhs to his credit 
in the Ixmks, but after giving up his prac- 
tice Das told him that he was in debt to the 
extent of two and a half lakhs. He had 
never accumukted money and had given 
away freely. But the maulana believed 
that Das paid off his debt to India the day 
kicked his practice. His treatment of 


the Bengali Mussalmuiis was generous in 
the extreme. 

In words which he could not utter and 
which he was sure Pandit Matilal (!Ould 
not utter, D.is said he was opposed to vio- 
lence, under all circumstances. If after this 
the “Pioneer** should announce Das's death 
with the aiption “Sudden End of a Stormy 
Career,*’ it was a [lity. lie did not think 
other Englishmen could lx? so mean. 

'J'he speaker (piotcd a couplet from Sadi 
which said : ‘‘There arc gains innumer- 
able on the seas, hut if thou needest safety 
keep to the shore.” nuoting his own lines 
which m arked an improvement over the 
Persian poet, the MauUna said that there 
arc both gains atid safety in the sea of 
love, for there even sinking is tantamount 
to getting ashore. They had therefore 
put out their boats to sea. Das who 
hill deferited the Govauaimcnt while 
alive, had iiiilicted yet another defeat. 
Put the last cal unity — that of sudden 
death — of which Glnlib sang was not real- 
ly a calamity. It w as indeed a riddance 
from ciLiinities. There was no obstruc- 
tion wliciv D.is was now, no Government, 
no dyarchy, not even the need of construc- 
tion. He was at peace with his Creator. 
It was they who were on their trial, they 
who had jalmost owned freedom in 1923. 
But God wanted to know what they could 
do witliout Das, without Gandhi, without 
Matilalji, who had l^ecn sent to prison. 

God was again putting them on their 
trial. Reading-Birkenhead discussions would 
80311 lie over and the Viceroy would 
ctjinc back and sleep the sleep of the just. 
The roaring voice of Das had been hushed. 
It Wiis God's way of asking them if they 
still dared to ask for Swaraj. It was for 
them to answer. They could not fill the 
void left by the death of Deshbandhu but 
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could they not take up the work he had left 
behind him? In the end the Maulana 
prayed God to grant courage to Basanti 
Devi, Urmila Devi and others bereaved to 
bear the great sorrow. 


Mr. M. R. JairakAr. 

“I have not stood l3eforc j-oii, to teach 
you the lessons of Mr, Das’s life. That 
would lx? the privilege of a senior man 
who knew Mr. Das longer than I did. 
My present intention is to put before 
you a portraiture of Das — I shall drop 
the “Mr.’’ for it interferes with my 
thoughts- in actual flesh and blood with 
all his virtues and frailties. It is not my 
desire to paint him in tints of hero-worship 
as a creature far removed from ourselves and 
so magnificently perfect and superior as to 
transcend the region of our experience and 
attachments. In my opinion it is a false 
theory which paints a hero like that, for 
it removes him out of contact with us, our 
trials and infirmities and shows him only 
as an object of perfect mechanism deserving 
only reverence and admin, tion but provo. 
king no imitation or emulation. To under- 
stand a man truly great, it is to understand 
him as one of us-— a “primus inter pares” — 
the first among equals, “equal” in the sense 
that he shared our joys, our pleasures 
sorrows and also our infirmities, but “first” 
in the sense that he transomderl them all 
and grew out of their limitations. Nor 
is it my intention to give you a connected 
Uography of Das’s life from end to end in 
logical sequence and continuity. On the. 


contrary, I wish to present the picture of 
his life in a sketchy manner, in touches of 
vivid experiences, and 1 can succeed iu 
conveying to you even iu a small measure 
my impression about Das as I knew him iu 
flesh and blood. I shall 1)e amply rcixiid 
for the trouble. It is wrong to regard a 
gre.'it man as a spasmodic or solitary 
phenomenon unconnected with his times 
or surroundings. Such a view may add to 
his height and dignity, but would dwarf tin* 
exemplary utility of his life. To under- 
stand Das, you have to follow him into the 
times whci-e he lived and made his name. 
Like a great man he was truly resixjiisivi* 
to the requirements of his age, and his 
greatness lay in being far more responsive 
than most people. 'I'lie intcr-action of tiim- 
and place had greater sway on him than 
most people, and the readiness with whi.Ji 
he rcsi)ondo(l to the c.ill of tlie time.^ w.i'' 
in exact proportion with his eininor.ce. 
ITis ancestry had provided him with nil 
the qualities — education, culture, kno .vlej.r** 
and impulses— which make a man respon- 
sive to his age. Ilis education had received 
a finishing touch iu JLvngkind, where he saw 
in its best working tlic political iiuchincry 
of a free country. I lirst met him on an 
eventful afternoon during the time of the 
Congress session at Calcutta in 19J7. 
Before that he had uifide his reputation as a 
strong forcible persuasive lawyer with a 
magnificent personality and clientele. 1 
saw him then dressed in the best style— v'l 
t all magnificent figure, imperious, unbending 
and majestic. At a private dinner where 
I met him I could discover the grccut 
^uutities that made him a successful 
kiwyer. I could imagine how judges must 
have yielded to his persuasion and vigour, 
and how witnesses in the box must haw 
quailed before his Qearc.hing and brisk cross 
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examination. On one or two subseciuent 
occasions on which we met at social func- 
tions, I could discover nothino; deeper 
than, these qualities which made him great 
in forensic and ])ublic life. That was 
reserved for another occasion and when we 
fame together as commissioners in the 
Congress Enquiry into the Punjab disorders 
for several weeks I was thrown into 
intimate contact ^Yilh him. As we exami- 
ned the witnesses week after week, as 
ineii, women and children, the victims of 
British maltreatment poured in one after 
rniotlicr and gave their evidence in terms 
which brought tears into the eyes. I saw 
r he tenderer side ofnis'slife become more 
;md more manifest. Tlie tragedy shocked 
m 1] of us. On a few it had a life-long effect. 
It converted i\ staunch Liberal like my 
frienfl Mr. .Xbbis Tyeliji intu) a confirmcNl 
('on gross Ml. I a and a Noeh'inger. On D is 
r could sec it was having a tremoinlous 
ciiccl flay after dav. It revealed to him 
the appilliiig hel pie .-is .less of the Indian 
IJCiqilc, their extreme poverty, their low 
stage of life ani! health, their abject misery. 
It lauglit him further to abhor for all lime 
the ilaini of ‘ law and order” ns made, by a 
few foreigners maintaining their suiircmacy 
by a veiled militarism in liiilia. lie disco- 
vered,- and the discovery was lasting— that 
liriti.sh rule was at best c'l veiled militarisiii 
ni unt.iined at bottom with the aid of the 
lileil list and whieli on the least provoca- 
tion was likely to take the form of an 
‘^K;',!e^sive martial law regime, in which 
L\v and order were replacctl by massacre 
misrule. That lesson was tremend- 
impressed on his mind. That accounts 
strong diatribe against the doctrine 
Huv and order’’ which you will find 
<^«uodied in ijjg beautiful address delivered 
resident of the Gaya Congress. A keen 


student of constitutional kiw and British 
precedents, he could discover the greit 
difference htween «*law and order” as 
maintained in a free countr by one section 
of the people over another section of their 
countrymen, and such a claim maintained 
in a country like India by a few foreigners 
administering the doctrine of law and order, 
chiefly with an eye to self-preservation and 
self-intcrcU, ft made Das for all time an 
enemy of “law and order-” A departing 
judge of the Bombay High Court told us 
the other day that lawyers ought to 
support "law and order,” hut he forgot 
that tliosc two expressions had hardly 
any meri'dng worth the name in a country 
administered like India, and were apt to 
degenerate into the worst form cf misrule, 
unless the restraints of public opinion 
operated vigorously. 

BiJoy Krishna. Basu 

You have asked me to write something 
for your “Deshlxindhu special.” I was never 
bcfiu'c placed in a more dilHcult or delicate 
situation. What shall I write ? Where is 
the heart to give me sufficient sti-ength to 
say all I know alx)ut the great leader ? I 
am still l)enumbed overwhelmed with the 
chilling effect of the blasting blow. I can’t 
find words to express the feelings which 
are surging through my bosom. For full 
IS years I Ii.id been associated with Mr. 
D.is in the various fields of his activities. I 
should rather say in all his activities except 
one. h'or when he accepted the call of non-co- 
operatiun, I, with all my sympathies for 
the movement could not follow him. Yet 
such was his loving heart that he told me 
to give up my practice, even though for 
three months, so that I may not be charged 
with deserting him. In weal or woe I 
never deserted him and his memory wiU^. 
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last so long as my life will last as a glorious 
inspinitioii to rat* in times of danger and 
difficulty. I knew him in his days of adver- 
sity and in prosperity. There was then 
the s - 1 me nobility of ciiaractcr, the same 
kind and generous disposition as people 
noticed him wlien he \\\;s the accepted and 
beloved trilmiic of the people. As a lawyer 
still struggling to make his mark in the 
profession T worked with him for nearly 
two years over a single case ' the Alipiir 
Bomb Conspiracy Case - and the brilliant 
defence he made at once singled him out 
as the leader of the Bar of no mean stamp. 
Fora few thousands ( which in later days 
was his income for a week) he worked for 
6 months in the Sessions Court and for 
months together we sat at his tabic till 
past midnight pouring over dry legal 
technicalities. The one thing which 
rivetted my .admiration in those days was 
the teiutiful way in which he could evolve 
from an apparently trivial incident, matters 
of moment vYhksi uUim.itely turned the 
scale in favour of the defence. I can cite 
hundreds of instil nccs where at considerable 
sacrifice and often without charging a single 
farthing he undertoi»k the defence of per- 
sons u\yon whom oppression was committed. 
Books can lie written upon every single 
aspect of his manifold activities. As a 
politician and stiite.smaii it was nine years 
back that he took liis place at the foremost 
among those leaders of the school of 
thought — which our “candid friends’’ 
delighted to call the r^xtreraist. School in 
Politics. In teres t<rd pcojile now talk of 
‘‘Tamany Ilair* methods. Well I was then 
the Assistant Secretary (T the Indian 
Association of which Babu Surendranath 
Banerjea was the Secretary. Needless to 
say in those unregenerated days I was a 
moderate in politics looking upon Surendra- 


nath as the “Guru** but methods by which 
the Indian Association authorities success- 
fully kept ottti among others, Mr. C. R, 
Das, from even becoming memliers— opened 
my eyes and if those were not “Tammany 
Hall” methods. I do not know what they 
were. I joined the “extremists” and happily 
even now I have some place in the rank 
and tile of that party which lives for the 
Country and not the Country for the 
Party. Within this brief space of niiu! 
years, what has not our “Das S iheb’ — as 
we lovingly called him,— achieved, how 
has he organised the scattered forces con- 
sisting of heterogeneous elements —wliar 
has he not done for the Country The whole 
thought — current of the nation has cliaiigiid 
and in nine years he has done something 
which others would take ."iO years to irnper 
fectly and indilTcrcntly accomplish I Ii.pt 
had the privilege of sitting at the feet of 
Manuiohan Ghose and Lalimdion 
Kali Cha ran Banerjea and Anandauvdioii 
Df:)se. Narendranath Sen and And'iiM 
Charaii .Mozunuler. .\shulosh Chaudliuri 
and Bhiqxmdra Nath Hose. I mention oulv 
the dead and gone. 1 had occasions to take 
ixirt in political inovcmcnls under tlu-ir 
guidance and leadership. Without in anv 
way belittling their ga.*;itness. 1 e in luiil'v 
lx)ld to assert that before I e.iine in contaci’ 
with Mr. C. R. D.is as a leader in the 
p()litical tickl. I did not realise chat tiu* 
love of Country can be made a eonsuniini», 
devouring iiassion— that the holy light of 
that love can he made to burn within d iy 
and night, and the desire f»>r freedom cm 
lie the only desire worth living and if 
necessary, dying for Arm Chair politics 
used to discuss licforc, unreal demonstr.u 
tions were got up and our annual 
partook of the nature of holiday 
to difiereut parts of India. With 
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advent of Mr. C. R. Das in the field the 
character of our political outlook changed 
and old leaders baffled in their endeavours 
Lo carry on politics in their happy-go-lucky 
ways shrieked forth “Tammany Hall.” 
Life l3ccame real, struggle liecame earnest, 
leadership required iniiueuse sacrifice, ix)litics 
became a serious busincss-^i longing for 
Swaraj— not a professional dress to 
Ije worn during certain liours, not 
j;ame to be played during particular 
seasons. 

At the same time though leading a life 
atid death struggle with the bureaucracy 
for the emaucipatiou of our motherland, it 
is dirticult to find a man so sweet, so gentle 
and generous, so loving and kind, so truly 
noble and great. This aspect of his nature 
ajipealed to me more than anything else. 
.1 loved him, I respected him, I adored him. 
i will continue to do so till I die, For I 
believe 1 will never come across, I had never 
‘•onjc across before, a political leader so 
sellless, so sweet, a siucerer patriot or a 
more genuine lover ot his country, a born 
leader ol' men. lie was a lump of gold. 
1 »e.->iguing men at limes moulded him into 
soinetliiiig defiereni but his great logical 
mind and streugtii of ebareeter would 
always frustrate Liieir eflorts. 1 along with 
tny countrymen \vee[i lor him and will weep 

long his work remains uufuUillcd. Tangs 
•>1 separation will l)ecomc more ixfigiiant 
Uie more \vc will find that another like him 
Will iiuL again stride over tlie pjliLie.il arena 
nothing of his recent activities — for 
they are public property, within the know- 
ledge of everybody. He died inch by inch 
ior the sake of country, one nerve after 
another beaime shattered at the gigantic 
citorts he made for a real union of hwirts, 
drop by drop his blood fell in the deadly 
struggle against bureaucracy^ slowly he dcs- 
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cended down the value of life at an early age 
with the vision of Swaraj before him. His 
faults and foibles are forgotten and the 
nation stands aghast at the holt burled 
from the blue. 

( Kantilal Farekli ) 

It was in 1921 aiier he had sounded 
his trumpet of war on the Bureaucracy 
that I had the unique good foi tune of 
knowing him first and seeing him at close 
quarters. L still reiuemijcr the day as 
vivitlly as ever. It wa s the Christmas Day 
of 1921, when Deshbaudu was in the 
Central Jail of Calcutta awaiting his mock 
trial, that I first saw him there. Without 
knowing him in any nicas nc, my soul was 
full of aduiiraliun and (Uiia/ciuent at the 
miracle that he iitid wroiigiu. In a few 
days’ time he had scl Tne wiioic country 
ablu/.c with the lire of patriotic enthusiasm 
and national ardour and in gathering round 
him thousands of men and women, young 
and old, wlio are ready to eml)raee impri- 
sounieiit or death at ii s siigiuesc bidding 
Like a wiz.ird of patriotism ne called forth 
the latent nobiuty of tuc Indian soul and 
in a few days converud tiiU continent of 
ours into a vast oat tic-ground -—in which 
life was to oe laid down and Ircedom woui 
1 went into the Jail to sec tins new incar- 
nation of pa trio liriii wi:ii my heart lull of 
trepidation as a piigriai goes to tiic shrine, 
to obtain uiy "darshan. ' And the vision 
1 s:iw there in that no\el shrine of freedom ! 
Calm and imixissivc with immeasurable 
love and supreme tjcaee shining round his 
fiice like a halo he sat there almost us a 
divinity — the modern worker of miracles * 
That picture has left au indilible mark on 
my soul which will remain as vivid as evei 
till the end of my days. T went there not 
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with any preconceived notion of ofiering 
myself to Deshabandhu to be used in his 
service. But the moment I saw him — the 
rStep was taken and the decision made. 
Nor was I alone in this. Whoever went 
near him could not shake od his magnetic 
and proselytising induence. From that 
day onward 1 came to know him closely and 
intimately and more 1 knew him the more 
1 adored him and was amazed at his great- 
ness. He could love his followers and 
workers as few leaders can. He was not 
only their leader but a father and a friend 
of them. For the sterling sincerity of his 
soul and the earnestness of his purpose^ 
there are few parallels. This was the 
secret of his phenomenal popularity and 
unique eminence as a leader— and his success 
is due to that. It was not in him to 
neglects single worker of his, however 
humble and remocly situated from him he 
might have Ijeen, I have seen how his heart 
used to bleed whenever any of them was 
in distress. Few fathers can love their 
children so much and feel so keculy tiicir 
joys and sorrows as he used to Jove his 
« workers and followers and feel for them. 
He shed tears when Subhas and Satyen, 
Anilbaran and Lalmohon and a host of 
others were thrown into prison in October 
last under the New Ordiueuce and the 
Regulation 111. He shed tears when Ur. 
Protap Guha Roy in Charmanier Case was 
arrested under Section X24:-A, while the 
former case was still going on. It was 
not because of any feeblc-heartedness that 
he did so, but his soft heart full of tenderness 
and love lor bis followers and workers uied 
to see his dear ones sailer — tuougn ne knew 
weiienuugn that sudering was mevitauie 
in the course they launcned themseives. He 
would lain take upon himself all the bitter 
misequeoes of this strggle and leave his 


boys unscathed and this he did so far as 
it lay within his power. But for all this 
he did not for once think and hesitate 
before he gave away his all to the service 
of the nation and the country. For once 
he did not halt to ponder over the future 
of his beloved and only son before li ^ made 
even the last vestige of his proj^wiLies a 
gift to the nation— leaving not a mof for 
his son to shelter under \ 

Kaliranjan Mukerjee B. A. 

Mother Bengal weeps to-day. The cala- 
mity that has licfallcu her like a lx>lt from 
the blue h.is utterly shattered her fragile 
nerves. The child whom she had licen so 
fondly nurturing in her bosom and whom 
did she look up to as the enlightener of 
her soul growing weary with the heavy 
burden of chains laid on her has been snat- 
ched away l)y the fell hand of death, with 
her eyes bediiiimed with a ilood ol* tears 
she is now easting her pallid looks on the 
multitudes of sons still biea thing in her 
lap, but alas, a deep glooni settles eveiy- 
where. Multitudes are t)iweries> wilhoi'*t 
one, line lU'in, but he was a man. 1 depri- 
ved of the guiding iuiliuiiee oi One heroic 
ligure— •‘Nature's own iion hearted son’ —a 
veritable “li.\ed pillar in the welter of 
uncertainly'', tlie multitudes are as it wore 
sinking away and tumbling helpless to 
Vacuity, 

Deshbandnu Chittaranjan was \erily 
the man to see and dare, and decide a 
tovvering personality, a dexterous pilot 
siiving the vessel he undertook U> coiidiiet 
from being wnirled about, sport oi every 
guata determined soul admiraoiy passing 
tnrougli the ordeal of countless plots and 
counterplots, remaining fixed and deter- 
mined in principle and measure •‘When 
everything upon every side was full o 
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traps and mines*’. Of the multifarious 
qualities of head and heart which contribu- 
ted to bis world wide fame and glory, 
which transported him to the very zenith 
of political firra-iment where like luminary 
blazing forth the ominous cloud that over- 
shadowed the Indian h irizon, he "became, 
for his hour, lord of the ascendent,” What 
strikes me most and appea r to l)c the key- 
note of his character are (i) his sincerity 
and (ii) passionate zeal for the salvation of 
his mother country. These ‘'two are rare 
vlualities” reveal the man. They are the 
priiuiry foundation on which stands his 
monumental greatness, they arc the b.ick- 
bonc of his rcniuieiation luiiciue and unpa- 
ivillolcd in history, they are the elements 
that have made him an ‘Original man' — "a 
messenger sent from the Inlinite Unknown 
with tidings to us’’ Sincerity tlic giMudcst 
gift Sj. Diis was endowed with was not 
“the since I'ity that calls itself sincere," llis 
wjs the sincerity, a deep, great and geauiue 
sincerity a kind of sincerity "he could not 
s!>eak of, he wa.s not conscious ot," We 
Call Ucslibaiidlm a sincere man --a man 
whose sincerity did not depend on himself, 
a man who could not help being sincere a 
man according to god’s own heart, a man 
who deprived his understanding from the 
inspiration of the Almighy. riiousaud and 
u lie instances of moral courage e.xibitcd in 
the brief span of his life are nothing but 
the delicious fruits of this one Virtue sincc- 
^dy. A sincere man is a courageous man. 
d is a courage that docs not smack of brute 
torce but betokens a perennial moral librc 
lx:hiud it. Thus equipped witii honest 
thought as armour and simple truth as 
utmost skill Mr, Das always stood bare, 
cased in ‘^euphemistic coat-of mail” ; 
wherever he found annihilation of justice 
^d moral self, be it in the press or it in 


the platforms, in the public or in the private 
conference, in the Council or in the Corpora- 
tion he always fought like a hero, grapp- 
ling like a giant, face to face, heart to heart 
with the naked truth of things. Docs it 
reciuirc any magic to cxpkiiu tliat such a 
m-ui with the eye to sec, with the heart 
to dare; should advance from post to post 
from victory to victory r 

The splendid reniiuiiciation of Mr. Dass 
which w ill be recorded in gokien letters in 
history and which will Mipply a very ins- 
piring source of inor.il elevation for the 
posterity like that of the Sai:it Dadhichi 
of the ancient lore, is but the natural out- 
come of his clec[) and a.bidiug love for his 
eouutry. U w.is the intcre.sts and well-lje- 
iiig of his eouutry that prompted him to 
iling aside all eoiiside ration of selfcome- 
forts and self-in lere .us. It ihrilled the 
inmost cord ofhi.-> heart that the mothcr- 
lautl is subjcel t<» al’jcct hu nilities ^ that 
she Ixdiig tram pled down with all sorts 
of cruelties and highhaudcducss that can be 
conceived of, that she is being denuded of 
her untold ircasurcs for whien she obtained 
the surname •‘Gorgeous Ea.SL'', and that 
uiicr the load of eli.uns thrust ujjon her 
she is struggling foi l.ueath and easiiuig 
pale and worried looks on her countless 
sons .standing a-gape beside her death l}ed. 
The idea was painfully siioeking to him. 
It was a veritable X'iglitmare pressing on 
his breast that ‘’the laud of his birth made 
a huiiLiiig-lield for intriguing ambitious 
Guises’*. At oiicc out he came ; at one 
stroke of sword lie cut the ‘Gordian knot’ 
of ullieial eiiiolumcn IS, calculations of pioht 
and loss, privations and hardships, earthly 
pleasures, nay, all sorts of comforts that 
plenty can aflord, and plunged, with all the 
energy of his ardent and incessantly active 
minds into boundless plans for the promo* 





tion of the interests and welfare of his 
motherland. 

His was always a volcanic energy, only 
a spark was necessary to set it ablaze. Pos- 
sessing, as he did, in common with Mahat- 
maji, the characteristics of Great souls, he 
lost no time in imbibing the spirit of Non- 
violent N.C,0. inaugurated by that saintly 
personage and sto.id like a hero, fired with 
Napoleonic zeal, defending the cause of 
country. 

Soon he called in the assistance of all his 
masculine virtues, his commending abilities, 
superior intellec tual reach, superb renoun- 
ciation or self immolation, remarkable 
magnanimity and “that tower of stength 
which stood four square to all the winds 
that blew." Dilfusing as he did, all around 
the genial lure of self sacrifice, and doing, 
as he did, in his own sphere yeoman's ser- 
vice for his beloved motherland, our Desh- 
l)andhu fultilled the mission of his life, 
Ixxrame the source of inspiration to all and 
•ipso facto’ “the uncrowned King of 
Bengal. 

The achievements of this uncrowned Ki.ig 
of Bengal in the arena of politics are simply 
amazing. Like Cromwell and Napoleon 
Mazzini and Garitoldy, our Deshbandhu 
had to encounter a world of diliicultics that 
stood as impediments to his way to lifting 
the country from the abyss of ruin, lie 
had to hght not only with the bureaucracy 
but with an unsparing hands, showered 
all sorts of criticisms on him calling him 
a destroyer and ah, what not | directing 
his energy towards pulling down the hoc 
structure so kindly raisecl for us by the 
rulers of our fortune. But now that the 
hero is removed from the scene of activities 
and now that his thundering voice is hush- 
ed into the unknown eternity, left the eri- 
stics oome and ponder over the metal he 


was made of, let them say laying their 
fingers on their heart if he was a hem 
out for destruction. His fight for the coun- 
cil entry in the fiice of vehement oppos>i 
tions, his prodigious capacity an 1 power nf 
arguments brought to Ijear on the direction 
of exposing the much trumpted Diarchy 
into its all hollowness before the bar of the 
civilised world, and driving the authors of 
it to suspend the span of life they allotctl 
to it at the start ; bis strenuous exertion 
and indefatigable activity in breaking lliv: 
autocratic rule of Molianta of Tarkeswer 
and in setting up a rule of i)cacc and oril.:i 
there, his sagacious reasoning and cogem. 
advocacy for entrusting the public monev 
at the Cor portion Chamber at the haiub 
of those who arc really trustworthy wii -. 
arc true sons of their motherland, wit 
Ctin feel for the land of their birth, wlio i i,i 
die for the lam) of their birth, and 
brilliant success in iciulering tiic Coi |ihm- 
tion Chamber reiilly a chamlxir lot tlif 
Ijcoplc and by the people unmist; •k. lih 
bring home to the minds of his criLi^.s ;inii 
opponents that our Ikrshbaiidhu w.i^ noi 
the t 3 q)e of a hero out for dcsiruei.ioj». 
Destruction | Disorder I the via y iiKa 
was repugnant to him. He was, as is ilic 
case with every great man li. born eiii*ii;y 
of disorder. What he fought against was 
not order but -'Smooth Falsehoods, ‘‘Hu- 
unsullied Oilve-branch” in every splien: of 
movements his lightings were the lioncst 
fightings of a brave man. 

A faithful portrayal of characUa* ol this 
highly elevated soul requiring the “obsei- 
vations of a Thucydides directing the jKiicil 
of a Tacitus” is just at the present iiioniciit 
an impossibility a character whose force 
and energy made us feel his presence every 
where ; a character whose truth and inte- 
grity endowed hii^ with wonderful orga- 
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iiising capacity and rendered him capable 
of having such a mervcllous hold over the 
jjopulace without any distinction of caste, 
creed or party. 

Those who had the privilege to come in 
close contact with him and to enjoy his 
confidence will undoubtedly appreciate the 
truth of Mahatma ji's remarks as to tlio 
creniality of his temperament, gracefulness 
of manners, and child like simplicity of soul. 
He was never depressed, and never mirth- 
ful. A calm and thoughtful energy ins- 
pired every moment. All were fascinated 
by the striking originality, animation and 
eloquence of his conversation. Superior in 
cYciy respect ns he was, there was not 
even the slightest tinge of arrogance of 
iiiinghtincss in him, and “received un-cm 
lorrasscd the marks of homage that ever 
■iiirvonndecl him/' 

but wherein is to lx.* sought the seed 
of ihe grandeur thus acxiuired by our hero r 
The heights reached and kept by him were 
not '‘attained by sudden llight", the 
ii.iiicvcmcnts and triunijdis won by him 
were not accilents or casualties. They 
were the fruits of his “toiling upward in 
the night*' while his companions slept, 
Prom his very early age he paved the way 
for greatness by an untiring devotion to 
the aquisitiou of all useful knowledge by 
devouring biography, history, philosophy, 
tre.'itises on |x>litical economy and upon 
dilTerent branches of law the “first and nobl- 
of human sciences.*' Nfitive powers of 
his mind were no doubt of an extraordinary 
vigour, but those powers were expanded 
-uul organized by Herculean study. Deeply 
r<^‘a(l in all that is illustripus in the ixist, 
that is ennobling in every land and 
-lime his memory was replete with the 
heroic deeds of antiquity. 

His literary zeal and poetic fervour are 


but the general result of a naturally 
vigorous original mind. T'amphlets and 
poems coming out of the forceful pen of our 
hero arc an “effluence of the Fountain of all 
Beauty" They are the genuine lark-notes 
carrying our hearts into its melodious aerial 
bark far overhead into the blue depths they 
are “the sentiments which a gifted soul 
has clothed for us in melodious words." 
The philosophy ineiilcatcd in his *Malancha' 
is the philosophy of his life, evincing, as 
it docs, an awakening of a great true soul 
from the worldly slough, to sec into the 
awful truth of things,” It is the reveal- 
ing of the Divine Idea of the world lying 
at the bottom of all Appearance. It is the 
vision of the inward divine mystery. It is 
the craving of a heart fincliiig solace in the 
service of humanity— a heart bedewed with 
that ceaseless flow of love through the holy 
offiilgeiice of which Mahapravit attracted 
all, embraced all ; through the spark of 
whose immortal fire he consumed all that 
is mundane, all that is low, and brought 
to life and light all that is dormant. His 
other pc^ms of which may be mentioned 
“AutaryaiTii’ and Sfignrsangit' in particu- 
lar arc the instances of the enormous in- 
fluence the devotional literature of Vaisna- 
visni had on his minil. They reveal the 
open-secret of a heart chastend and refined 
through the furnace of his religious cult 
taking up with all seriousness the cause of 
the poor, dedicating himself whole soul to 
the services of “Dariclra Narayan'*, a heart 
from the inmost core of whom welled up 
the utterance ; “With me. work for my 
country in not imitation of European 
polities. It is a part of my religion. It is 
part and parcel of all the idealism of my 
life. I find in the conception of my country 
the expression also of divinity." 

Oh, Enlightener of our soul ! Saviour o 
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“Daridra Narayan*’ ! you are uo longer 
encased in liiituan frame. You are now one 
with the Pure Intelligence. You are now in 
“that heaven-protected isle where perice and 
Happiness and Freedom smile,** Will yoa 
not now give us that power and guidance 
which ‘'stood for the ooitntry*s glory (List** 
and “spurned the dishonour's peace** ? 
Your Daridra Xarayans arc crying for you. 
Will you not send your spirit to stand by 
them in this hour of peril ? 


Sir 8. N. Bainerjea. 

M}' feelings are of grent admir.nt^on for 
Mr. Das’s talents, his devotion to the 
country, and his organising, genius. These 
traits will, I am sure, find a permanent 
place in history, and, I trust, will be 
embodied, as far as practicable, in the 
national character. That he was a m.an 
of great intellectual po.ver.s was shwii b}' 
the leading positon which lie had acquired 
at the Bar and which he sacrificed in de- 
ference to his ideal of duty to his country. 

This act of renunciation was a trimitc 
to his extraordinary capacity for self 
sacrifice and liis unbounded love for his 
country. India has been the land of self- 
sacrifice, of renunciation for ideals since 
the earliest times. The great Buddlui- 
flung away the splendours of a throne in 
order that he might l;ecome the a]K)stIc 
of humanity, and his whole life wj^s spent 
in one strenuous and devoted campaign in 
teaching mankind the great dfXJtrinc of 
^'ahirasa-paramadharma.** He lived ns an 
anchontc and died as such, and now he 
sits entJironed in the hearts of millions of 
people and will continue to claim this so- 
vereignty for rages yet unliorn. 


Nothing appeals so powerful to an 
oriental people as the practice of renun. 
elation, and it was the sacrifice of Mr. 
Das's practice at the Btir, which was ex- 
tensive and lucrative, placed him at one 
bound in the forefront of our public men, 
and he maintained that position to the 
end, Ijeeause the s|Mrit of sacrifice w,'i.s 
there and oiir jx'ople appreciated it. Ife 
had great power of organisation and the 
Swaraj Party in Bengal was rendered 
ixiwcrfiil find effective under his capable 
leadership, through machinery which he 
i*alIod into being for its work. 


Powerful Organisation. 

Tdis is not tlic time nor tlie place in 
raise fi vote of dissent or to m;ir llie 
universal ht'irmony of the grief which ‘1:13 
uvcrUiken the nation, but a pitldic utte- 
rance must always sound the note of truth, 
pure and unalloyed, find I must say in 
deference to this supreme duty that the 
methods employed - which I ca ll the 
Tammany ILall methods — never commended 
themselves to me and will not be fipproved 
by tlie judgment of public opinion in Bengal 
or elsewhere. However that may be- there is 
the orgaiiLsation, |XJwcrfiil and disciplined, 
whicli i.s ready to hand for the work of 
the Swaraj Party. Whether it will lx; 
as afTectivc as when Mr. Das was at its 
head is more than 1 can say, but in any 
organisation leadership is the first and 
foremost factor and inefficient leadership 
must weaken a party and may even kad 
to its ultimate collapse. 
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sir Devaprasad Saxvadhikasy* 

Fate’fl cruel and constant overdrafts on an 
impoverished people’s attenuated resources are 
(iRiiling it deadly blows. Ashutosh Chow- 
libiirji Xshutosh Mnkhorjee, Bhupendra Nath 
Biisu and now Chitta Banjan Das, in just 
nmre than a year, are monumental losses in 
thoir respective spheres of activity that few 
countries could survive. And yet it has got 
to and God willing will survive, for “Na Devah 
Srinashak.” Chitta Kanjan’s preponderating 
loss is like that of a heavy laden barque, 
that had just hoisod ensigns re|K)rting re- 
covered treasures and that sank well within 
the sight of the beloved shores, after gales and 
storms, and butfottings and untold thrills of 
the deep. Mahatma Gandhi’s mess«ige to 
“Young India” is significant : — “Five days of 
commune with the Great Patriot which I h:id 
at Darjeeling brought us nearer tt) each other 
thfui we were before — I realized not only how 
great ^loshbandhii was but also how good he 
Was” — These outstanding figures had often 
and long been together before and complete 
mutual understanding had not been possible, 
alas, till the end of the earthly existence of 
ono was within the sight of the gods, though 
not ipiito yet within human Ken. That 
indeed is the most tragic element in this 
su|jertragic situation. 

Note will no doubt bo taken hy the 
thoughtful and the devoted in all the ranks 
and the lead that Chitta Ranjan sought to 
fiivo in the end should in principle be the 
guiding motto and inspiration of all who 
''’ould servo the great Mother, in whose cause, 
he, realizing in life the truth of the great 
saying Tyagen Moksha,’ made such remark- 
able sacrifice and suffered so much. 

8 


The stupendous demonstration in his 
memory w»is but a phase of India’s traditional 
recognition and appreciation of this age old 
mighty truth. 

I knew him long, from boyhood onwards 
when he worked together in the Old Student’s 
Association, I know him as a Colleague and 
adversary in the profession and public life ; 
who often agreed and often disagreed, all 
through which disagreement mutual esteem 
never suffered. Lovable, generous, and enthus- 
iastic alwaj's, he never rose higher than when 
the chosen and trusted advocate of Qovarn- 
ment, pitilessly ranged his vast intellect, his 
big vision, his tremendous enthusiasm and 
his incomparable organising powers against 
bad government. Error there might be 
about methods and means, but the 
objective stood out clear and bright and 
genuine. 

May till who agreed or disagreed with 
him in detail, strive in awed silence, towards 
that groat end and the Mother would yet be 
served Such wise as Chitta Kanjan would have 
striven and loved to serve. 

There can be no greater monument to his 
memory — no better appreciation of his 
worth. 


Pkeroio SetlinM 

By the death of 3£r. G. B. Dsis, India has 
lost one of its greatest men of the present age. 
However much one may have disagreed with 
him in his politics, one could not bnt admire 
his devotion by his country proved by 
enormous sacrifices he mado in renouncing 
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his practice which ran into several thonsands 
a month, in giving up his worldly possessions 
to help the cause he held so dear at heart and 
even undergoing a term of imprisonment in 
support of his convictions. He was a patriot 
— every inch of him and if his methods for 
attaining Swaraj were perhajis unduly hasty, 
that does not by any means detriict from his 
great abilities as a born leiider of men. His 
condemnation or violence in any form in 
connection with the political movement made 
a force for peace in Bengal, though some of 
his earlier utterances, I feel were rather 
loosely worded and appeared to lend support 
to the movement of violence. He had a strong 
constructive genius also and I for my part <am 
sorry that ho did not utilise the same in 
administering the Transferred Departments 
of Bengal. Even one of his severest English 
critics could not help but refer to him in the 
following terms : — 

*'He was the very antithesis of the 
Tammany boss my fancy had painted him. 
Here was a cultured gentleman of most en- 
gaging manners with a keen sense of honour, 
and a soul aixivo convention and the strict 
letter of the law which had for me an irresisti- 
ble appeal.** 

There has beun a movement in the country 
for some time post for the unification of all 
the political parties and Mr. Das tried his 
best U) make this movement a success. United 
action on the part of the whole country would 
necessarily greatly help our advancement 
Mr. Das’s death wil[ give a serious sot back to 
any such attempt which is to be greatly 
deplored. His later utterances clearly 
indicated that he was tired of ploughing his 
lonely farrow and recognised the danger to 
the country from any onesided ^jolitical mc ve- 
ment. He desired that the movement for the 
uplift of the country be joined in not only 


by Indians of all shades of political opinion but 
also by Englishmen but the fruition of which, 
if at all possible, he has not lived to sec. The 
lesson of his doblc life will not, I hope, be lost 
ii]X)n his countrymen who by his untimely 
death are deprived of ;i towering personality. 

ITares 0- Sea Oupta 

The demise of Dcshabandhii Chittaranj.in 
Das removes from Bengal and India one of 
her most peaceful character : ;i;id most briiiant 
dreamers — an idealist who was prepared to 
suffer for his ideals and a personality brim- 
ming over with the spirit of revolt. Wo nov^r 
had many like him and it would bo a rare 
good fortune for the country if wo have a fe A’ 
like him in future. 

C. R. Das began his life with a groat handi- 
cap, and a large t)ortion of his career was taken 
up by a keen but well-sustained struggle to 
live. Of that lifo the public knows but little. 
But we know that the struggling junior b.-irris- 
ter, who hardly know n*>w to make both ends 
meet, was not crushed down by jidversity to 
a mere labourer for a living. Through those 
years ho carried his undaunted courage and 
confidence in himself, liis big dreams and his 
delicious imaginings. Ho rend a great deal 
and, it can be said with confidence that oven 
in those days there were few who had drunk 
so deeply of the poetry and literature of ages 
or who dreamed so boldly of the future of his 
country. 

When success came at hist it did not find 
him flattened down by adversity into a com- 
monplace money-earner — a slave to his calling. 
An irrepressible life and ambition was bub- 
bling within him with all the fervour of youth 
and he never could be a restful man who had 
earned success. 
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Rosy dreams of things beyond achievement 
made him restless and discontented with set- 
tled facts. He never was happy with things 
iis they are and this divine discontent showed 
itself in a permanent spirit of revolt against 
flstablished orders and accepted truths. 

His first efforts to expand himself beyond 
the humdrum channels of work-a-day existence 
took shape in an elaborate effort at self-expres- 
sion through literature. He ha I already 
written some good |M)ofcry anil was full of a 
fine appreciation of the beautiful and the 
Sublime : Rut it was characteristic of him 
th.it in his literary life ho was not content 
to follow the beaten track and worship in the 
common temples His writings, .and in a far 
liiru'or measure, the whole programme of his 
magazine “Narayana” and the movement it 
Icij, were a sustained protest against conven- 
tiimai ideals and methods. He was an un- 
calling worshipixiT, of beauty whore he found 
it and his chief delight wfis to rend it where 
convention never ventured to look for it. 

Quite of a piece with his whole spirit ivas the 
cult of the "s|'irit of JBongal” in literture which 
he pir.achei'i ini.ossaiit1y in the "Narayana.” 
He found a s|)ecial life and a characteristic 
expression of it. in the litonitura of Bengal 
pru»r to British influence — a life end spirit 
which he felt was missing in the lit,erature 
since Rammohan. Tn spite of all the dogma- 
tism ;md all the excesses of the expression of 
this theme in his writings, it must be acknow- 
ledged that he did hit \i\vm\ a real truth be- 
neath .'ill this which is often in a danger of 
^ing lost sight of Yet the point of interest 
lies far loss in the measure of truth of the 
^egma than in the spirit behind it — the charac- 

of its author which it showed. This doc- 
trine was not altogether new, but it wjis more 

less a diseurded and discredited theory 
v^hen C. R. Das took It up^ and he endowed 


it with a new view-point and a richness of 
contempt and boldness of expression which it 
never had before. Underlying this there was 
a passtionate patriotism which would cling 
to the tiniest bit of good thing of the country 
beyond everything foreign. Hut there was 
more. There was the prononess to revolt 
against aecepted notions and settled dogmas— 
the working of a briliant imagination and a 
passionate temperament which delighted, in 
soaring in the clouils and disdained things 
whoso solo claim to homage often is merely 
that they are. 

This revolt against established things so 
umvolcome to restful souls — a revolt born of 
a brilliant imagination and a bursting soul 
life, found expression all through his life. One 
of the byo-products of this temperament was 
the great fascination which the merely unusual 
tended to exercise over him. A thing had only 
to be out of the common to have a grip over 
his mind. This often led him to untenable 
positions and almost fantastic theories, but 
there was, behind his most fantastic dreams a 
wealth of glorious imagination and a warm 
and passionate yearning for the Good and the 
Iksautiful wbicli raised whatever he touched 
above the level of the trivial. 

It h.'is been said that C. U. Das took to 
[)olitic8 late in life. This is undeniably true 
So far as active politics went. But in a 
sense politics was bred in In's bones. When 
a student in Knglaud, his passionate love for 
his Country drove him into more than one 
quarrel. In this country, whi e ho was strug- 
gling for his bread he hovered long in the 
background of politics — an earnest, if more 
or less discontented spirit. He never was in 
love with the methods of the politicians of 
the past generation and found little that was 
congenial to his spirit in the Congress move- 
ment of the times. When the boycott move- 
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ment was started in Bengal, he found some- 
thing more agreeable, something more in 
keeping with his dreams and he took a small 
share in the politics of the extreme wing of 
the days. The Reform proposals finally drew 
him out. He was discontented. He was 
dreaming of things far off, of things which 
might be, but are not, and had lio patience 
with microscopic achievements. At Amritsar 
he made his mark by a passionate denunciation 
of the Reforms. When, later on, the non-co- 
operation movement was started, he again 
found himself in a minority opposed to a popu- 
lar movement, which, for all its intensity of 
feeling, was far from commensurate to the 
great work which his imagination placed before 
him. As ever before, he found himself suffer- 
ing the penalty of all dreams — discontent and 
want of sympathy with |3opular movements. 

His outlook appears soon to have changed 
however when he appreciated the growing 
success of non-co-operatiou. It seems that he 
suddenly realised the futility of dreaming at 
a distance from the crowd. He found that 
for the realisation of his very dreams he had 
to come down to the level of the crowd and 
lead them on. And when he had made up his 
mind to lead, he did lead. The movement 
which ho led was not the movement which he 
would have liked to lead. His bold imagina- 
tion outstripped it on all sides— yet he suffered 
his wings to be clipi)ed down to suit himself 
for lower flights and ho succeeded wonderfully 
He produced an organisation and hod at his 
back a well-disciplined pirty, the like of which 
has never been seen in this country. He took 
the utmost care to keep in touch with the 
thoughts and feelings of the party and never 
ggve free wing to his far Idgher imaginations 
in the leadership of his party. Tet occasional- 
ly, and most notably, in his brilliant swan 
song at Faridpore he gave the world an im- 
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pression of how much higher and greater Hr 
was than his surroundings. 

With Mr. Das’s methods and politics it is 
possible to disagree. Personally, I have never 
found myself so far in agreement with him 
as to bo able to join his banner. But there is 
no denying that underlying all hts theories 
and practices, and soaring above his individual 
sayings and doings there was a great and in- 
tense love of his country, a brilliant imagin:i.- 
tion and a will to Siicrifice all for the s iko i)f 
ideals which raise his achievements and his 
failures to an unappro.'ichably high level. It 
was all this which explains the whole public 
life of the man and invests his very incimsis- 
tencies with the aureole of greatness. It is 
only the poor in imagination and the weak in 
spirit who arc <lcvoted ly consiafcont. C. K. 
Das was not consistent. Ho had an iutiiusi' 
love for the country and a vivid active imagi- 
nation. He was not gifted with that angelic 
[lerfectioti of vision which would expose t » his 
view all the beamings of any (|uo.stion boforo 
him. Naturally, his ardent spirit was .mme* 
times betrayed into opinions which a fuller 
appreciation of the problem made him re- 
nounce later on. It was to the credit of his 
heart and of tiie boldness of his patriotism 
that such potty thoughts did not prevent his 
giving expression to new-found truths, it is 
not even much to his discredit that the inten- 
sity of his passion and his temj[)crainental 
continuity made him occasionally blind te 
the fact of the inconsistency. 


About his particular iw)litical opinions I 
prefer to say nothing now. If we come <b>wii 
to details it would be difficult to avoid con- 
troversies unsuited to the hour. 


the outstanding features of his jwiitical ffuth 
ire great and undeniably valid. Before his 
mind he constantly had the ideal of a free and 
jreat India^ bound by ties of friondshii* t*’ 





the nations of the world. The India of his 
dreams waf not the India of the rich and the 
noble, but an India to which the meanest of 
her children — ^men and women alike — ^had a 
free scope for life and ambition, and whose 
destinies were the concern not of a "corps d’ 
elite” but the proud and sacred trust of the 
man in the street — India great in the heritage 
of her past, greater still in the promise of her 
future, which it would bo pride and glor^' of 
every Indian to achieve- His dreams were not 
of the India of tho cities with its teeming life 
of luxury and trouble but of India of the 
village with its comfort and beauty and its 
charms of the soul. 

For the service of the country and the 
realisation of the dreams he called upon his 
countrymen to sacrifice all and himself 
showed tho way by a sacrifice which was 
staggering in its magnitude. 

Through all his public utterances, beneath 
the heat and turmoil of political controversy 
this underlying idealism runs like a golden 
thre.'id weaving his whole public life into one. 
For this glorious dream his countrymen would 
forgive him mi:ch and now that tho stillness of 
de;ith has fallen on the feverish activity of 
a groat life they would hold to their hearts 
his cherished dreams and bury in oblivion all 
the tune of heat and controvers}' which in- 
evitably covered the precious kernal of his 
public life. 

A dreamer is never happy, for the world 
in which he moves is not a dream. The 
desolation in the soul of an idealist is the 
chief penalty of his worship of ideals. T«^ C. 
R. Das a larger measure of success, judged by 
oternal standards, was vouchsafed than to 
most. Yet one can imagine tho vast dis- 
aT)i)ointment that he must have carried to his 
grave. His countrymen can do nothing which 
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would more fittingly show their respect for 
his departed soul than dreaming his dreams 
and striving for their realisation. 

Maula&a Abul Zalam Asad. 

On the occasion of the centenary Celebra- 
tion of the cleath of Voltaire the celebrated 
French writer Victr)r Hugo remarked, "‘How- 
ever great and glorious a man’s life may be, 
history suspencls judgment till death.” If 
this is true then the period of awaiting 
for the historian of India is over. The great- 
ness of the life of Deshbandlm D;is is now a 
decided fact in tho ])agcs of history. What he 
could not assert himself during his life time, 
has been strikingly evident to the world after 
his death. 

In the history of modern India, hardly 
has the death c»f any national leader been the 
occasion of such historic and universal 
mourning as has been the sudden death of 
Deshbandhu Das. On the 1 9th June when 
his bier passed through the wide thorough- 
fares of Calcutta, the streets were lined with 
the entire population of this great city, 
irrespective of caste, creed and denominations. 
A host of mourners had spread itself out from 
one corner of the city to the other. Among 
this vast mnititu'.le of griof-strikeu hearts and 
tearful eyes, of course is not counted the 
millions, from Cape Comorin to Cashmere that 
also shared the grief. 

The sorrowful and silent, afternoon of 1st. 
rhily added to the solemnity of the occasion. 
That day, in every nook and corner of this 
^'ast continent of India, condolence meetings 
Were held whose reports are still overflooding 
tho columns of tho daily press. 

How wonderfully did India, which un- 
fortunately, was being rent assundor by 
dissensions in evroy sphere of life, unite in 
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the common manifestation of grief and sorrow. 
No difference of caste, creed or party conid 
hinder this unity. 

Every one w.as unanimous that a great 
soul had passed away and love and respect 
for him was equally enshrined in every heart 
Amongst these were many, who during his 
life-time were heedless to his lead, many who 
were decidedly opposed to his policy but they 
could hardly restrain themselves, after his 
death, from paying the tribute of reverence 
to his memory. This is the verdict of death 
on life, which History always awaits. 

This united expression of grief from 
millions of Indian hearts is an unique event 
in the history of modern India. The strength 
and weakness, the ebb and flow of national 
feeling can best be gauged from events like 
this. This is not merely an evidence of uni- 
versal grief at the death of a popular leader, 
but also gives proof of the s[)ark of life in the 
bereaved nation. In this disappointment of 
Death lies the hope of life. This goes to show 
. tllat, however indifferent and depressing the 
l^^national outlook may appear on the surfac<?, a 
ftrue and abiding sf)irit of aw.-ikoning h.-w 
taken deep root in the national life. As the 
i teachings of history testify, when the sfurit 
'of awakening has once established itself, it 
cannot be easily crushed. It is unswerving 
' in its growth to perfect fruition. 

Seoret of Dealibanlliu’fl Oreatness* 

But I do not intend to go to so far .as 
: that. I w'ant to continue myself tf) the con- 
; aideration of the causes of the success of this 
, personality as political leader. What were 
the qualities that contributed to his groat 
; hold on the public, his popularity and his 
. success f It is a well known feet that his 
' advent into political leadership did not date 
back to any long period. Though his excep- 


tional abilities had already attracted public 
notice, and since 1017 he was a familiar figure 
on the public platform, yet his acceptance as 
the political leader of the country truly begins 
from the days of Non-co-operation movement. 
This comprised ;i period of five years onlj', yet 
within this short ])eriod he succeeded in con- 
qniring the hearts of his countrymen and 
winning for himself an honoured pl;ice in the 
history of his motherland. 

.fust :is many Cnlr)iira are bhouiod in the 
production of a finisheil picture, so many 
qualities contribute to the formation of the 
char.'ictor of a great man. Deshbandhu possess- 
ed, in abundance, the dift’ereiiL quelilies that 
go to form a great, perfect and glorious 
character. Ho was rich both in the qualities 
of head and heart. Hi.s intelligence was o\- 
traordinary, his nloqueuc j lofty and imperish- 
able and his )>owor of thought soared to the 
highest plane. His brilliant intellect was cast 
in such a mftuld that it refii'-ed to accept 
immature and unsound tlniories. 

However complex an affair, he conid at 
once penetrate intt» llv' right, understanding 
of the thing. His clear brain was imatTected 
by all the sophistries of his opponents .argu- 
ments. His dc'hating .aiiilities were univer- 
sally acknowliMlged. ili.-y speiMdi was com[MVsi>d 
not, 'inly of bewilohing e!o pience or of more 
marshalling of dry .arguinenti, but both ihe.so 
necessary elements war ! Irirmoniusly combined 
ill bis address. Kor, according to tli(f dictum 
of the greatest Greek rirators, an orator must 
possess the two i|ualitie.s in Just and equal 
pri»|iorlif>ns. His he.irt was oven richer than 
his intellect. It- was always aflame with the 
fire of patriotism. Even in lifi^ he avjis a 
burning pier. His generosity and philanthro- 
phy have received adequate acknowledgement 
from everyone. To tho man of the world his 
generosity may appear os extravagance- 
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Everyone knows that he earned by lacs but 
when he suspended practice, his house was 
mortgaged , and ho had barely a few thousand 
rupees in his possession. His sacrifice needs 
no description. Ho sacrificed all the comforts 
of life to the service of the country. Cutting 
out all connection with the high, luxury 
loving society of Calcutta, he contented him- 
self with merely rough coarso khadder gar- 
ments. 

TIis 411:1! itios are now on every lip, friend 
and foe alike. But I v mild not restrict my- 
self merely to tluvso rdone but w<iuld probe 
decijer into tho mrittiu*. Theso qindities were 
undoubtedly HX(;c4»tion,il, but there are others 
who pos8csse<l them in no less a degree. To- 
day, India is not poor in leaders or in (kMipIe 
With capacity for leadership. It has .a long 
and distinguished line of leaders. Amongst 
these are porsiuis who cmuIJ claim such 
qualities in greater or less extent. So we 
must ascertain what is tho peculiar character- 
istics of Deshbandhu’s le;idftrship, whi^h ele- 
vated him far above his peers. 

To my mind, he had two outstanding qualities 
which can alone explain the secret of his success 
as political loader. To me thes(* two qualities 
stand out in bold relief, over and above all 
others. Firstly he had a bold and iintlaunted 
driving power : Secondly his ])ntriotism and 
nationalism were |)erfcctly free from all tinge 
of sectarianism. Those may appear trifling 
hut in rejility they are. not so. In these, is 
included the true test of leadership in India. 
In a country like India, tho growth and pro- 
gress of nationalism, I think is imimssiblo with- 
out the second of those roepisite tpialities. 

By bold and undaunted driving power, I 
mean the creation in us of the spirit of soldioni 
rushing forward heedlsss of dangers and 


difficulties. We must be ready to speak and 
tict, without doubt and hesitancy just in .accor- 
dance with wh.at we believe to be true and 
necessary. Much of contemplation, hesitation, 
wavering, thinking out plans and retracing 
steps may constitute the best qii.alification for 
a thinker ; but for a fighting leader these are 
not merely unnecessary but I venture to say, 
would, on many an occasion prove a stumbling 
block and defect, i he path oi' a [Hilitieal 
leader is only ditferent from that of a thinker 
but is often diametrically opposed. The politi- 
cal leader should be more practical than ima- 
ginative. Ho may be compared more to a 
brave general rather than to a phliosopheT. 
If he is absorbed in merely thinking out plans 
and programmes, another ex|x}rienced com* 
maiider would be necessary to lead the army 
into the battle-field. No doubt Napoleon had 
previously thought out his strategy for bhe 
battle of Austorlitz but it was not his intellect 
but his bravery and courage that carried his 
victi'trioiis army across the impossible cliffs of 
the Alps. 

I WHS particularly impressed by this aspect 
of Deshabandhu's character. Once 1 laughed 
heartily over tho remark that he was an idea- 
list. Those who made the remark regarded 
nationalism in India ns nothing more than a 
mere idea. So to them everyone who fights 
for the freedom of India is an idealist. I would 
not discuss their standpoint on this occasion. 
1 should say Das was Action personified and 
thus contributed most to his success as a lea- 
der. He wasted precious little time in think- 
ing but w:xs bold and prompt in translating 
his ideas into action. However debatable and 
complicated a proposition may have been, he 
wsis quick to come to a decision and eijunlly 
prompt in carrying it into exiHSution. Doubt 
and hesitancy had no place in his character 
In practical politics, he never believed in the 



policy of wait and see.’* The difficulties on 
the way most be brushed aside and must not 
impede the march that was the motto of his 
progress. That attitude of the human mind 
of doubts and hesitancy which Shakosjieare 
has delineated in Hamlet, bo entirely lacked. 

The second of his predominating charac- 
teristics was also in a way hound up with the 
first. The complexity of the Hiiidu-Muslim 
problem is the greatest obstacle in the [lath of 
freedom for India. Circumstances are so 
deep and |)erplexing that on many an occasion 
even the greatest of Indian })atriots finds it 
difficult to purge himself of communal bias. 
It is only great conrago, fervent patriotism and 
a burning passion for freedom that can elevate 
a man to the high altitude, far above the 
sphere of narrow communal ism. £ can con- 
•vfidently assert that after Muhatroaji he was 
cnly leader who rose np to that high standard 
and refused to be dragged down to a lower 
plane. On this question, his mind was per- 
fectly open and generous. For the attainment 
of the country’s freedom, he was prepared to 
sacrifice everything that was of lessor impor- 
tance. That is the spirit ?hat e.iii solve the 
problem. It has to be regretfully admitted 
that few Indians have attained jto this 
standard. 

In connection with the llindu-Miislim 
problem Bengal Pact was one of his remark- 
able aehievements. It has boon hotly debated 
both by the snp|K)rters and <ipenoiits alike. 
But few people are aware how the Pact came 
into being. Those, who have practical ex- 
perience of Hindn-Muslim question* are fully 
cognisant of the difficulty and complexity of 
the problem. Whatever solution is proposed, 
one is confronted with *a storm of vehement 
- opposition. This is why, no solution has yet 
been reached outside the province of Bengal 


Punjab, where the problem has assumed dan- 
gerous proportions, there is little evidence of 
an appreciable attempt at the solution. Last 
February, the All-party conference continued 
its sitting for a whole, week and yet had to 
disperse without coming to a final decision 
When suddenly faced with the thorny problem, 
taxing to the utmost the resources of courage 
and statesmanship, what attitudo did he take 
up ? I can tell the public for the first time, that 
he decided the (]uostLoii within five minutes. 

I do not use the words five minutes in the 
figurative sense of a short period but literally 
it took him only five minutes, by the clock 
to decide the issue. After the last election of 
the Iknigal Legislative Council was ever, the 
opponents of the Swar.'ijya Party resorted to 
every mivaus to bring about the failure of the 
|Mirty. The most dangerous and well-tried 
weapon in the hands of the emomy was to 
revive the question of communal rights .ml 
the success of the party both inside the CmuH' 
cil and outside depended greatly on tho atti- 
tude than Mussalinans took up. We tried to 
secure the co-operation of the Mussalinans, 
but the op|[)onents tried to keep them b.ack by 
playing ii^ion the feelings of communal jea- 
lousies and riv.'ilries. In the moan time they 
resorted to a clever trick. They [xirsii tided 
the Mussalinans, that if the Musslmans were 
bent u|)ou joining tha Swarajya Party, they 
ought first of ail make provision for safegiiard- 
Musslim right and ro presen tition in the com- 
ing Swaraj. The suggestion was made to the 
Mussalinans on the anticiiNition that the 
Swarajists would refuse to accede to the Mus- 
lim demands and consequently the Mussalm.-m 
in their disappointment would withdraw from 
the Swarajya Party, and the desertion of the 
Mussalman would jupardise any effective 
Swarajist opposition, inside the Council and 
outside. 
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Accordingly a symposium was prepared of 
Muslim . demands. One morning 1 had the 
sudden information that the Muslim demands 
would be presented that day. I inquired of 
Mr. Das by telephone about his attitude on the 
proposed demands, tfe replied without hesi- 
tation. “I shall accept them : »hero is in* 
reason why I should refuse.” Thus one of the 
difficulties was safely passed over, but another 
difficulty at once cropjied up. A st*»rm of 
opposition was raised against the pact Imt wo 
wore equal to the task of coping with the 
sitiuition. 

Probably pr?oplc outside C.ihMitta arc nn- 
:iwaie of the fact that when wc wciv successful 
ill c ipiiiring th(i majority of seals in the last 
Munici|Mil cicotioii, and the question of the 
i lcction of fii.st Mayor of C alcutta came up f<»r 
solution : Mr. was not at. all willing to 
:u*e.ept the Mayoralty. When we first, tlis- 
(Missed the matter, he said “I want thas ilu* 
first Mayor should In* a Musahuan, This will 
be t.he practical deiiion^itatioii (d the spirit 
that ruiiniates the Swaiajists iu the altitude 
towards the .Muslim eoimuuiiity : and as tlmre 
is 110 other MiKs.-^alman «*.\cept youj>eit' wluuii 
wp i'aii unanimously idect so y ii slwuihl 1 m* 
prcjwircd to accept t in* uttii’e.*’ Alderiiicn laid 
not yet been elected lie had put my nsiiiie 
as one of the five Alderiiu-n, so that 1 might 
have been elcetcd the ^tayor atl»*rwards. Ihil 
I persistently declined, saying that so far as I 
was personally ooiieoriiod, neither at pivseiit, 
lior ill fi|!(||-(,^ I prepared to ae«*ei't siieh 
"Itice. the course id mv life had hecii ditteieiii 
Horn the very beginning and v uld not be 
roconciled with those pinsitions, in a y «ay. 
Now remained the question of the election cif a 
Mahomedan tu the .\fayoralty of coui’se the 
Miissalmaiis should be given an opjEwtunity 
but their claim should be based on ability and 
'oiiipetency and not merely on communal 
9 


basis HO from every point of view, it was best 
that he should be the Mayor. 

T can not refrain from .saying a few wonls 
about our mutual personal relition. The 
riicrnory of liis brotherly aifcction has left an 
iiulelihli* mark on n.y heart f)iir relation was 
not ba-od on social int'?rcour.‘‘e neither had 
I any personal connection with \vm ('ominon 
.s(>rvici* uf motherland had brought us together 
hut the ciiuipatibilily of toiiipcraiiicnt very 
.soon led to union of hearts so much so that 
\vc began to feel interwined like twin brothers, 
and were hou:id up together by the imperish* 
able tie of mutual ove and confidence. 

llcfore i9»7. ho was reported primarily as 
a senior and sic'cossful ' ourHel. In that year 
he ap]HiMred on the public plattbrnu ?n those 
days 1 as interned and detained it Ranchi. 

1 used tu read of his ardent zeal and ciithn- 
siasiii in newspapers. When on January ip2o 
1 came down to f'aleiilta, after my release, I 
iiiado hi.s first ae(]u.tinlrince lie was present 
at a party, wliicdi was given to me on that 
ori-asiiiii Hut -ho aequaintance made there 
wa.s merely .superfieial. After this was in- 
augural i-d the jircliminary stage of non-co- 
operation movement and Special Congress was 
held at Calcutta in August on t.h:it occasion, 
hi- dirtVred tiiMii ’.In* programme, and conti- 
nued his o|»i»osition to the end of the year, 
\Vc pMssid this period in o[)posing 
laiik.'i. 

.\! Nag! ur Congress, he announced his 
agiveuient with the Non co-iqienilion pro- 
giamme and we mol I - get her to consult about 
our programme of work in Hengal As a 
matter of fact, the piwiod of our mutual rela- 
tion logins fn^in that date. From that day 
till his death, 1 wiw in daily touch wdth him, 
and we were attracted more and more towards 
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each other. He had confidence in me and his 
sincerity was imprinted on my mind. 

The period of our mutual co-operation 
passed through various phases. In this is 
included the nu innriibh’ November of 1921, 
when civil ili'<.»bcilio ’(?c was l.iunchcd lor the 
first time in Poiig.il, and within a fortnight 
compelled tin- G wi rnmoiit to substitute tho 
policy of re pressi. n for one of peace and co- 
operation by accepting the proposal of 
Round Table Confeionc *. In those daj’s we 
used to sit up lati: ai night up to 2 n. ni. and 
decide the programme for the next da}'. On 
the 9th December 1921, wt? wore informed 
that our arrest wouhl not bo long de'tayed. 
On that night, we met for tho last night in 
the hnu«c of Mr. Kiian Sankar Roy and 011 
the next afteinnon, we weic both arrested 
together. In the Jail we lived t()f.jether 
though he was six months and myself for a 
year. He was set free six months before my 
release. On the 6th .lamiary .1923 when I 
was released, Coiii^rcss was already divided 
into two separate camps. Deshbandlui was 
the leader of the new Swarajist party. 1 
refused to be assdciatecl with any particular 
party and decided to devote my time to bring 
about the reconciliation or at least to make 
for an nnderstandiiv/ so that the united 
strength of the Congress might not he 
frittertd away in internal oiisensions. As 
party lings ran high in both the crimps 

and thsy were drawn away from united 
course of acti difficulties were met with, 
at every stop. After a cca«fdess clTort of eight 
months, I was succe.s-.ful irr my attempt- 
and a united decision was arr^'cd at the 
special session of the congress a Delhi. 

The extraordinary qualities of Mr. Das 
that came into prominent display in course 
of that negotiation, and the attitude that he 


took up both in private and public made a 
deep and abiding impression on me. As a 
peace-maker, it was my duty, as necessity 
arose, to interfere in the deliberation of both 
the parties, .sometime suppressing the on(>, 
sometimes the other. On many occasions 
we exchanged hot and veh ment argument.'*. 
Just as I dififered from the unrelenting stiih- 
bornness of the No- changers, I similarly dis- 
approved of the lack of restraints in the 
Swarajists. In spite of all these what forced 
itself prominently all the time before my 
eyes was the personality of Mr. Das as great 
leader and a statesman, for he possessed the 
qualties that irresistibly attract public admi- 
ration. 

So far as the Hindu-Muslim problem was 
concerned our relation was peculiar. When 
we used to discuss these questions between 
ourselves, I can say without exag‘.;tratioii 
that we never harboured the slightest fci'liif; 
that we belonged to ciiffereiit communities. 
On many occasions, he expressed hiins*:! 
against the Hindu point of view, m\ self 
against the Muslim. The thought nevci- 
crossed my mind that he had any coinunin.il 
bias against my co-religionists. L ikewisc Iw 
could never think that iny patrioti.siii 'H 
nationalism was tainted with coininuMil 
•ielfishness. Wlien we were faced with 
problems that in Northern India rai.se .1 
Sturm «if sect.arian partisanship, we maniv^ed 
to setlb: the (|uestinn easily and immeili 't»*ly 
before people mit.siile could ever have any 
inkling of it Many a time, w:.* have a 1 
each other, whether our mutual relation may 
not serve as an example before the coimiry, 
on these unfortunate issues. 

An Arabian poet .says ••Death is hke a 
connoisseur, who easily pick out the val» d)le 
jewels. Undoubtedly this is true. All on a 
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sudden Death ha^ picked out the brij^htest 
jewel. Now the mortal remains of Peshbandhu 
.qre not with us, yet his spirit may still animate 
ns, if we follow his footsteps. Mis life is a 
glorious and shinin^r examples before us. Tn 
the days of national struggle, examples like 
these alone can lead us to the g 'al. Come, 
let us build up the structure of life in memory 
c.f the dead. Patriotism, Sacrifice and Unity 
hi these three words lie the message of his 
life and these three constitute the message of 
his death as well.” 

SaeU&dra Nath ICakhorjea 

The more I think of the life of the 
illustriou Tribune who has just passed away 
amidst the wailings of a united people, the 
more I am struck with the idea that it was 
a life of victory — victory of the spirit over 
the weakness of the flesh, victory of his irieal 
over the odds arrayed against it, and above 
all, a stupendous victory over the alhpower- 
ful bureaucracy. Mis life was thus a chapter 
of victories won by the force of his invincible 
will, that was unbending in the pursuit of its 
straight ends. Chittaranjan’s heart over- 
flowed with the milk of human sweetness, 
hut at the same lime he possessed a strong 
and potent will that did not quail before 
<!;lficulties and dangers, even of the most 
ap])alling character. A poet as he was, 
every fibre of his being was stirred by his 
rebust imagination and his mind was 
<»bsessed by his ideal, giving him no rest 
m til he could by herculean efforts bring it 
v'ii bin a measurable distance of realisation. 
( ins life, we find a glorious example of 
psind obtaining a triumphant victory over 
•p-’Uer. When the call came to him, he 
b everything that we, puny mortals, hold 
? • dear and hug into our bosoms with fever- 

= ^'^xiety. It was as if his dearly beloved 
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Mothirland had told him, '‘Leave all thou 
hast and lollow me.” It was just bke the 
mu>\c of Krishna's flute reaching the ears of 
His devotees, wiio gavi: up evciything in 
the superabun- lance of love. There were 
two alleinalivc-i, betore ChitUranjau — coun- 
try or :ife over-pow eringly success ul in 
woildly en l>. Aiul be maile his choice. 
The choice showed the i.-iai! and the stuff he 
was made of. ll wa^ the dawn of a new 
day for his countrv when Iv scornfully flung 
aside the temptations offered by wealth and 
ease and embraced a life cf poverty and 
siiffeiing. There we find the rich mould in 
which he was cast, so utterly unlike that to 
which we are accustomed in this world. Had 
he continued the practice of his profession, 
he could literally have at his command 
Fortune's I'urse. But his virile soul yearned 
for something higher and nob er. C ould 
w’ealth and position satisfy a sou! that burn- 
ed w'ith such passion for >elf-realisation and 
self-fulfilment ? C ould be be content with 
lowlier ends, when he had caught a glimpse 
of the Idea) ' 

Ohitiaranjan was a poet, prophet and 
statesman. In the gush h s poetic emotion, 
he never lost sight ot the actual. It w’as 
given to him to see tb.e ideam of the New 
Light and he pointed bis finger to the liorizon 
illuinincd with the btMUty of the Light that 
never was on sea orlmd He was the pro- 
phet of a now Mge. that will set his country 
on the way to the realization of its high 
destiny. Ilis soul ^^as stirred \o its inmost 
depths, his warm sensibilities were roused 
to an unwonted i)itch of enthusiasm by the 
contemplation of his ideals. And among 
these the overmastering passion of his life 
was the ideal of freedom. Ihe birth of an 
emancipated people on tlie banks of the 
Indus, the (ianges the Nerbiidda and the 
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Godaveiy — that was the dream that he 
laboured and strove incessantly to convert 
into an actuality. India was hee and felt 
her life in every lim ' and she developed a 
mighty civilization long before the eternal 
city ha<l been biii t upon the seven llilis, 
before Babylonian astronomers had learnt 
to gaze upon the starry worhl. Why should 
she lag far behind at Ih s time to day when 
others are maiching forward with their gaze 
rivetted on the blight prospects of rising to 
the full stature of their being ? That was to 
the departed groat, a cause of poignant "rief. 
That filled his mind with a sense of unrest 
that made him restless more and more. Ke 
lived, therefore, a dedicated life — a life 
consecrated to the noblest of human inipulscs 
and endeavour.^, and to the best and truest 
interest of the Motherland. What are money, 
official position, cheap renown worth bcfoie 
the joys of such a life / 

Chittaraiijan had an undying faith, ns 
strong as ever inspired a prophet or a priest, 
that the cause of his country will, in the 
ordering of I'rovidence, triumph owr all 


difficulties, leading his countrymen onward 
and upward, until they fully come into their 
own. In that faith he lived, and in that faith 
be has died, rising like Hdijah in a chariot (U 
lire to the Golden Mansions of his Father. 
Under his lead, the regoneraUd man aii i 
wom ni in India claimed and asserted thuii 
polliical hiith light. Krom h m proceedr.i 
chastening as:uration that made the wholi. 
country vibrant, lie had to contend wit^i 
difficulties galore and cankering worries, 
liut these could not repress the ardour oi 
a great soul, which was caught up in the 
light of a consecrated task for the iiplilt of a 
fallen n.ition. The rdeal of fire hi Ought out 
the true metal and effulgence of his golden 
aspirations. It ca'led forth, the best and 
nnblest in his nature and made him so inviin 
cible in leadership. I'he discipline of siitler- 
ing through which he passed is only llu‘ 
pre'ude to the splendid heritage to which 
we aspire and from which we can no lon^ T 
be shut out. And so where he sowed, .'«• 
must rca[> and where he shed liis life’s bloud, 
will rise the fert'Iizing spring of his coiintrv^ 
salvation. 



In Memoriam 


A. Ufii liJitli h1o])]Ki(l ; a boul hath lltAvii ; 

A airpss-o left l)ehin(l. — 

Which soon shall bo to ashes turned. 

And scaticred by the wind i 

Bid whoneo tins rtish oi ])urnini; lh»od, - 
or ))lindini*. scalding lears,- 
FrcMM i.’ves ol' nnllions, who lived 
Apart as it appears ? 

Tlien d») the rools of h\nnan souls 
riin^’ to a coinnM)n soil, 

Whence coiues the sap that doth support 
Kach llowcr and fruit and foil 

And when a ^rcat sou) \\inu;s its lUght 
Towards its unknown ^oal. 

Is there a subterranean storjii 

Which stirs cacli kindred soul ? 
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Jt must bo so, olso why this wail 
Of universal woo. 

From end to end of Hindustan 7 — 

This uild hoart-slialtoring throe ? 

It {irovos that kindred souls are bound 
Witli ties tliai eyes can’t seo ; — 

Till sudden bursts of joy or grief 
Reveal their unity 

Mourn thou. O mourn 1 Our nation’s pride,— 

Great Cliiita llaujairs dead f 

TiCl wail on wail rise. 

And tears in torrents slicd \ 

I'orgone is ho, the hr.ivo, the strong. 

The champion of the poor ; 

lie gave his all Tor h'a country’s sake ; 

He is gone for evermore [ 

He loiiglil with all his might and main. 

To make his country free ; 

And sacrilieed his lil'e, at last, 

Al. the shrine of fjil>erty » 


Jtiiu* Is. jUf'i. 


A. C. Ghosh. 




1-citc — ^>ir ^SiireiklitiiKitli iKincrjcti 


IVf' i/>'r / ; V tfr;- :■( j/ /.i .iwi* .n fiu* ' 

insi. of Sir Snrcn ir-f Wifo /’.ii/j'/'.c'i/, *.•=•••;.: >* n: ;incro.r*i!- : 

AVw.if of ILir-r v •'•nr .»■ :./i 

Deshbnutlhu Chifinr.:u\ri .iV/i-?# ^ViV ■■■ »• :ir /'■ i'' 

Av of onr {•:' hi » //;.»>■/ t7iitiih!c .•■.>»/•, ■.•ij.-/ !; ' i/ ■/ " r i-.’ »; ■*:’ .-v • ’ •»; .</»■ i»' '.!»■ 

y i// /;,,'T-| /■ » r • .r.\.ilV . /;• I?/ ^ 



Deshbandhu Nemorial Fund 


«Slsl August liJis beL‘ii dcfiiliMl as tlic last date for re- 
ceiving subscription lor F)uslib;uidliu Memorial Fund. The 
total collection u]) to 8tb Aiigusl. am- unt lo (1, |{7/.)30-0-10ip. 
About throe and half lakhs mor«j will liavo to bo raised 
within the next iliriio weeks. Bengal is on her irial. We 
hope she will not fail. 



Deshabandhu Chittarcinjan’s Lyrics 

(Pof. ninianbcluiri Mcijiimckr, A\. 


I. 

Tho Nature of Chittaraaiaa’s Lyrics. 


JJcshalwiidliu Cliittaraniau Das 
was pro-oniiiieuily a man <»1 action. 
Tho way in whicli lio inamlcsIcA 
tlu! ininiontiu btrcngth of liib houl in 
liis political warl'aro with the 
Tluroaucracy entitles liiin to an 
lioiiourablu place in tlio yreat company 
<»l' iightin^; bouIs, who have bocomc 
martyrs in tlio causu of filborty. But 
even a casual study of his political 
speochos will convinco tlio reader that 
tlio movement which ho pioneered and 
sustained U* the last day of his lile. 
though systematically conducted 
through obstructionist tactics and des- 
tructive methods, had a peculiar 
idoiilism, which was essentially 
Eastern. Deshbandhu Das was the 
Eastern counterpart of tho English 
10 


Croinwell, ami tike tiiin a practical 
mystic, "a terrible personality, a man 
to be reckoned willi in the outer world 
as well as in the inner.” Though both 
were inspir.al 1>.v a deep sense of tlie 
spiritual, yet Chittaranjan’s tnysticism 
differed from that, of Cromwell, in 
this, that while tlie mysticism of 
Cromwell was more robust, it lacked 
the tiller elomeut.s of sweetness and 
liglit, which wore Otiittaranjan’s 
speciality. The key to this mysticism 
of Desliabaiidlui— tlie tinal explanation 
of tho tromemlous energy, which he 
brought to bear upon his politics, 
ib to bo sought in bis jioems, 
which are a vital record of tho 
evolution of hie spiritual ego. It 
seems almost incredible tliat a 
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political giant like Ghittaraujan Das, 
who for the last soveu yoars, had 
carried on a whirl wind campaign 
against the all-powerful Bureaucracy, 
should hare left the record of the 
progressive revelation of his inner life 
in liis heauiiful poems. Tliis apjiarcnt 
incongruity i>etwoon the two conflict- 
ing phases of Ids composife personality 
vanishes, when we understand that his 
politics was only an attempt in realise 
in practice the truths which oime to 
him in moods of heightened feeling. 

Thus it is evident that the lyrics 
of Deshahandhu Dns are not a ''mere 
play of fancy*’, revealing fresh hoauiy 
and unsuspected significance in the 
arfu'it things, “we have passed perhajis 
a hundred times, nor wired to see”. 
On the oilier hand, they are as far as 
possible removed both from the 
academic formalism and from the 
dilettanti triiling, with one or oilier 
of which 1 .'lie poetry in popular 
thought, has loo often heen associated. 
Cliittaran jail’s Lyrics grow directly 
out of his life and in reading them, 
we are brouglit. into large, close and 
fresh relation with his inner life and 
in that fact alone lies the final ex- 
planation of their ]iower. In his 
“Study of Poetry”— a short essay on 
the origin and true funefion of poetry, 
ho has himself said, “Every experience 


every thought and every relationshiji 
of human mind, has an innerr ossencu 
of which it is only the outward mani- 
festation. Life is nothing but an 
irrepressible tendency to find out. 
this inner Truth in the outer shell. 
No one is without this tendonc'. 
Some do it quite consciously, other 
unconsciously perhaps ; hut we are all 
searching about for this inner nature 
of things. It is only in the supreme 
of life, that we are face to face with it. 
and our whole being liocomes suffused 
with a kind of celesfial ecstacy. Out 
of these heightened nuKids of celestial 
ecstacy poetry is horn.” 

Though wo lind a clear realisation 
of this tlieory in liis later Lyrics, yet 
his earlier Lyrics grew out of “I'le 
simple joys and ordinary cares," ef 
his own individual life. Personal po.;t*y 
in his case ]iassed by insensible degns's 
from the simpler forms of fi.vric, inm 
meditative and philosophic poetr\ in 
'vhicli the element of thought hecamo 
more important. But wo must alw.'iys 
hear in mind that poetry was imvor 
an “art of feigning a thing” as Bacon 
conceived iiootry to ho. A Chrmi"' 
logical stu ly of Ids works will eiiahlo 
us to have a glance into the inmost 
working of his vibrant soul, which 
will reveal at last a luminous rcvnla- 
Uou of his inner spiritiutl life. 
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II 

The Phase of oo&fliot with himself. 


Gbittarrnjan was a bom poot. From 
ills early boyhood he was devoted to 
the Muses and wrote verses to give 
vont to the feelings which came upper- 
ir.ost to his mind. But he did not 
publish any of them, until lie felt 
impelled to do so. Mis conception of 
the function of tlie Poet was too high 
t(; allow him to publish before the 
world any stray fine thought that 
might perchance come to him. Me 
liail drunk deep into the fountain of 
worldly pleasures, but when his youth 
was fading, he found that the great 
thirst of his soul had not been liuenclied 
by that. So lie began to meditate 
M-riously upon the grave problems of 
life. The Great. Truth began to dawn 
\i\m\ his mind, but it was shrouded 
ill the dark veil of mystery, lie felt 
its prickings in the heart, liut could 
liot adeiiuatoly express tliein in words. 
Hence began his poetic life. In 
‘‘Malanclia’* he savs 

t 

‘*My heart, is full of the song of 
oxciuisile desires. The temple of my 
liearl. is ablaze with the light of a 
tliousaiid songs and yet it is dark. I 
want, to siiia: out bur a curse blights 
niy soul. I Cfin not sing out.'^ 

The life of jileasure had left its 
impressions behind. Me could not at 
tliaT time rise up to the high-pedestal 
ot Mil I -sacrificing love. There was the 
desire of the senses, and lie wa5i 
still aliamo with passion. So he 

wiVh 

But my thirst is illimiUhle. It 
Kiiuws no {^lienee. It refuses to be 
^luslied with your dream. It must 

must have the 
^luWening touch of your body. 
- m ling short of a sweet kiss of vour 
hVfi will satisfy it ” 

But his awakening was not in vain. 


Though burnt with the flame of 
passion himself, he felt comp unction 
to sacrifice his beloved to it. Me is 
dying with eagerness for a closer 
intiniaey with the object of his love, 
yet fears that it might destroy the 
perfect beauty of his dear one. A new 
sense of enjoying beauty from afar 
has grown in his mind. 8o he address- 
ed his beloved in the following pathetic 
strain 

‘‘The deadly poison of my wild 
youthful desire iias soaked the world 
through and through. You must not 
near me my beloved. Nearness may 
scorch you, my sweet white fjiitus y 

Thus he was restraining himself, 
oven at the sacrifice of his very life — 
blood. Me bad often to struggle with 
hisownself h)r mastery over ii. It is 
need less to say that such coiilHct was 
anything hut plcfisant to him. 

While on the otherhand he was 
mortified to see tliat his youth was 
fast tlying away from him. Would he 
be able to welcome the Jiternal liove, 
in his old weary lieart f ThcM was the 
great question, which puzzled him 
most. Prom his previous experience 
he knew that, love and youth are 
cbisely related to each other. Now 
when a brighter and purer love, 
promises to lie approaching, he mourn- 
ed for his fading youth : — 

“1 do not. meet for myself my 
beloved. My anxieties are for you. 
If this distressed face of mine looses 
its befiuty and twists, it may not have 
permission to enter the garden of vour 
love.’' 

While he was thus confused with 
doubts and agonies, the Disillusiou- 
meut came to him and he found him- 
self in search of other foundations of life. 

(To be coutitineilj 
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The Mourning PtocoKsiou. 

{A sight iu Harrison Road) 
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The Mourning Procession. 

(A^<*ar Seahlah Statiou-,) 
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Tim Mourning ProcosMOii. 

(A ricir from Itima lioail) 






BY S. N. GUHA B. Sc. (Cali.) 


CHAPTER XX. 

THE ABDUCTION. 


Next morning at. ton o’clock, Elsio 
recoivod a telephone call. 

“Hello, is this Miss Smith ?” 

“Yes sir," 

"This is Director Wing talking." 

"Oh — Good morning, Mr. Wing i” 

“IIo'v are you ? I guess I can 
give you that part. My assistant 
failed to secure any other ijorson.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Wing I am so 
glad to hoar it f’ 

‘‘Thatls all right — glad to ho able 
to help you. We’ll pay you fifty 
dollars a week and furnish your 
w'ardrobe. Is that satisfactory ?’’ 

“Yes sir, that’s perfectly fine i” 

‘‘Then got ready to leave town. 
My party has gone already but T’ll 
take yoii in my car." 

“How soon are you leaving 

‘Within half an hour — can you 
make it P” 

Yes sir ; I’ll get husv right 
away.” 


“Very well. Meet at Sixth and 
Main at a quarter to eleven. I'll wait 
for you. Don’t keep me waiting any 
longer than you have to.” 

Merino hung up the receiver and 
turned to Degal. 

‘‘Well, Degal, that’s settled i. Now 
shoot out. Your train leaves in ten 
minutes." 

‘‘I’ll catch it. How much money 
do you want ?” 

“Leave me twenty-five.” 

‘‘Here's a ten dollar bill. I 
borrowed some money last night from 
my wife and Cleo. They thi n k I’ll 
have plenty of money soon from my 
picture. I told them I was going out 
with a company.” 

‘‘01), we’ll have plenty of dough 
soon, all right. Go ahead now or you’ll 
miss your train.” 

Degal left Merino and took the 
train for Imperial Valley. 

Elsie met Merino at Sixth and 
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Main and without any delay they 
started for Imperial Tally, via San 
Diego. That night they spent at a 
hotel in tlie Bay City tand the follow- 
ing morning they started out early. 
Elsie was ])loasantly surprised at the 
wonderful stretch of couni ry through 
which they passed en route to their 
destinatirn. The gigantic mountains 
rising around t.hem, the great green 
valleys between them and the long 
stretches of desert country were new 
to her and fascinated Iier beyond 
words. On and rn tliey sped at tre- 
mendous speed, considering tin* rough 
country through which they were 
comi)elled to pass. Finally they 
reached Coyote Wells, a little village 
at the foot of the mountains from 
which they could get a good view of 
the desert country that was yet to be 
traversed. Here Merino stopped for 
some tobacco and to buy a bite for 
them to cat. The “town” consisted of 
two or three dwelling houses, a gr<i- 
cery store ami blachsraith shop. It 
wasn't even big enough, at the iijiio 
of this writing, for a post olfice. 
Hov\evor, it was an interesting little 
place and recalled the stories oJ‘ the 
olden, golden West that both Merino 
and Elsie had often road about. Over 
the desert road tliey sped, jiased 
through i'cely, Imperial, Hemet El 
Centro and other smai’ towns and 
finally, late in the afternoon, reached 
Mexicali. The car stopped in front 
of the Owl Theatre, which was in 


reality a saloon and gambling house, 
in the back of which was the most 
notorious rod-light district of Mexicali. 
Elsie did not like the looks of tlie 
])alaco, nuithor of the Owl Theatre 
nor of tlie town in general. Great 
hats swooped down from the darkening 
skies and perched ominously on the 
eves of the houses. Through thu 
dusk moved a heterogenous mass o! 
liuman flics, some laughing like 
maniacs, some cursing and swearing, 
some singing ribald songs, but all ot* 
them showing, either by speech or 
song or by their ajipearaiice, the signs 
of dissipation or degeneracy. Richly 
gowned women with painted, express- 
ionless faces, passed here and tliere 
among the thnmg of ragged, drunkc i 
negroes. Mexicans. Italians and niuji 
and Women of every race and colour. 
Elsie felt a sickening sensation at Im.t 
heart. Merino requested lier to gi;‘i 
out of the car and accompany him 
into the Owl Theatre. 

‘‘But this is a saloon, Mr. Wing • 
How can I go in there ? And why 
should I ?” 

‘‘Never mind, Miss Smith — this 
experience is iiec.essary for you in 
order that you may play your part, 
correctly. We won’t stay hero long ; 
we’ll only walk through the den and 
come liack and go to the hotel Calexico 
where L have already engaged rooms. 

■‘Mr. Wing, I am afraid to outer 
— this place |” 

•Don’t bo silly, child! There’s 
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nothing to fear. 1 will protect you. 
Nobody will dare to liarni you — 
come f 

Elsie shuddered a little but, taking 
her “protector” by the arm, entered 
the den with him. Crowds ot people 
ol* all nationalities were drinking and 
gambling. The roulette wheels 
whirled, excited men were placing 
their bets on “the red”, ‘ the black” 
and between columns. Tiie roulette 
tables were mostly patronized by 
Americans, Japanese and Chinese, 
while the Mexicans, Negroes and lta> 
Uaiis congregated around the dice 
tables. Bartenders were busy at the 
bar and in bringing drinks to the 
gambling tables, lilsie trembled but 
could not help rellecting. “If a 
motion picture director wants cliaracter 
types, here’s the place to tind them.'’ 
From the saloon she and her com- 
immn passed on through a dance hall 
vvlii?re all sorts of people, young and 
old, black and white, rod and yellow 
were dancing madly, intoxicated with 
adulterated liquors and with their 
own desires to “make the must of 
life.” In this dancing there was no 
system, no “poetry of motion” no art ; 
vulgarity was the supreme feature of 
the maddening whirl. From this 
place in which “the dead were dancing 
wiiili the dead,” they entered the back 
part of the building, or rather spacious 
yard, fenced off from the street at the 
rear of the saloon. Here, in . a semi- 
circular space, were many small com- 


partments, some of the doors of which 
were closed, others being wide open. 
Upon the steps of the most of the com- 
partments sat pale-faced women, yet 
women, whose faces were so 
and i)owdered that they might easily 
have deceived a girl brought ux), as 
Elsie had been, in a quiet country 
village in wliich everyone rough and 
uucnutli tliough they often were, 
at least gouuine and wholesome 
in character aud apx^earancc. Into one 
oi these strange looking compartments 
Elsie was quickly ushered by her 
companion. Tlie place was poorly 
furnished aud there was a sickening 
odour about the room which made 
Elsie feel like fainting. On one side 
of the room was a small bureau on 
which a number of bottles and 
women’s toilet articles were found. On 
the opposite side was an iron bed and 
on the railing of the bed hung a few 
soiled towels. Near the bed w’as a 
bucket iull of water. Further away 
from the bed there was a small table 
on which were a few bottles with 
liquids. On a glass plate, which was 
burning very low. a kettle of 
water was sleaming. Under the table 
was a wash bowl, half tilled with 
water, and near the bowl were a few 
wot towels lying on the floor. Near 
the towels was a Cfike of soax>. Some 
of these clipped 

from the “Police Gazette.” Vlie 
atmosphere of the room was sickening. 

“We have seen enough— let us 
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get out of this place i" said Elaie 
huskily. 

Merino wont towards the entrance 
of the room and, thus barring her exit, 
said with a diabolical smile : “What’s 
the hurry, Miss Smith ? We have 
plenty of time.” 

* “But I can’t stand this place.’’ 

“Oan’t you ? Well, you’ll leani to 
stand it as soon as we'start the “picture”, 
replied Merino, mockingly. 

“Don’t talk like that, Mr. Wing. 
This is no time for foolishness. I 
simply can’t stand it i” 

“Wait a minute. Miss Smith ; 
there’s nothing to hurry or worry about. 
1 have a great surprise for you.” 

“A surprise for mu here ? Wliat 
could it be t” As she said this she 
suddenly began to suspect the motives 
of her captor, for a captor she now 
believed him to bo. 

“Sure, for you \ And it’ll be iiere 
soon.” 

“Let me get out |” She tried to 
force her way past him but ho barred 
the door with his body. 

“Don’t act like that, Miss Sniitb. 
You are safe hero on Mexican terri- 
tory,” he added, grinning. 

“I don’t want to be in this place. 
Gome on, let’s go to the hotel” she 
whispered in a softer voice, t‘«ftiir.g 
that it would be fruitless to try to 
force her way out. 

“I can’t leave hero until the sur- 
prise arrives.” 


"What is it — and when will It’ be 
here ?” 

“Don’t fret — bit’ll be here soon.” 

A noise was hoard outside on the 
steps. Merino stepped aside, open- 
ing the door and admitted Degai. 
Elsie saw him and became dumfounded. 
She could not even scream. She fell 
flat on the bod, almost in a faint, and 
her face grew pale with fear. Thu 
world seemed whirling around her. 

“You little skunk — I'vo got you, 
after all [ Tliought you were tm 
wise, oh ?” 

Elsie did not reply. She knew not 
what to say. 

“You vixen.” continued I legal. 
“I’ll fix you now. Merino, will you go 
out a little while, then you can cod u 
and i’ll go out.” 

"All right,” grinned Merino and 
left the room. Degai closed the dixu- 
and locked it. 

“Elsie, don’t be a fool now'. It’s 
too late for foolishness. You can’t gut 
away from me now. Be good, hu a 
nice girl and come to me. That’s t hu 
bust thing you can do.” 

Still she did nut reply for she was 
still in a semi-unconsrious condition. 
Hu took hold of her shoulder and shook 
her a little. This act brought her back 
to consciousness and she began to rea- 
lize her situation. 

“Mr. Degai, I don’t believe you 
would harm an unprotected girl.” 

“Oh, no, not if you do wliat I want 
you to I It wont hurt you, and it’ll 
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bring you lots o’ money — the source of 
all happiness.” 

“Oh, Mr. Degal, let mo go i Let 
me go I I can’t stand this place ]” 

“Oh, you’ll stand it, all right | 
There’s nobody here to bother us. 

“Let me go, let mo go {” iShe 
rushed toward the door. 

Degal laughed loudly. “Do you 
imagine you can gut out of bore f 
Well, not much. Miss, not much { 
Once a girl comes here she never leaves. 
Do you understand now ? Why can’t 
you be good instead of acting the silly P 
Tliuru's nothing to worry about. You’ll 
have good food and pretty clothes — 
what more do you want ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Degal, don’t behave like 
a l)east [ You will be sorry i Lot i.oe 
go, please i Think «d' your own 
daughter, your mother, your sister i” 
“Tliat’s old talk,” sneered Degal. 
Tlii-y all talk like tliat. Moreover I 
haven’t got any mother, daughter or 
sister— and i’m damned glad of it ! You 
think I’ll let you escape mu now P 1 
couldn’t do that, girlie i Beally, 1 
couldn’t, you know i You’ve deceived 
me long enough. I’ve been after you 
ever since 1 first saw you. You were 
pretty smart, pretty smart but I knew 
I’d get you, sooner or later. If I d<m’t 
gut ’em one way. 1 gut ’em another I" 

‘ flow could you do such a thing, 
Mr Degal ?” 

"Because 1 want to. I wanted you, 
and I’ve got you— that’s enough | 
Already people at the studio are whis- 


pering that you are my mistress — and 
now you are actually going to be {” 

“Oh, Mr. Degal, you can’t do such 
a liorrible thing {” 

“Nothing horrible about it— that’s 
all in your mind | This is simply an 
everyday occurrence.” 

Elsie was horrified and bewildered 
with tmr and shame. She was battling 
to keep up her strength. She tried to 
speak but she could only stammer. 

“Oh, God, help mo ! Oh — Oh — Mr. 
Degal — why do you want me ? You 
have your own beautiful, faithful wife ! 
Save me i Save your-self from such a 
crime as this i save me, in the name 
of God i” 

“Why do I want you » I want you 
because you are beautiful, because you 
are so fascinating i” lie moved a step 
nearer to her. 

Shu raised her arms toward Heaven 
and started to pray. "God, God, help 
me ! I am beautiful and fascinating — 
that’s luy fault | That is what brought 
me here { Gould I help that, God P 
Why did you make me beautiful, only 
to be tormented and tortured or to 
tempt people who are vieak as 
beasts ? Please make me ugly, God 
— make me ugly i If ugliness is a 
safeguard fur a girl, then make mu 
ugly— make mo horrible to look at i 
Help me, save me | Protect me from the 
clutches of this brute j’’ She started to 
sob and fell on the floor as if all lier 
strength had deserted her. 

“Oh, my goodness — you look prettier 
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than ever f exclaimed Begal,- pasdon 
lighting his hlood-shot eyes, lie moved 
two steps toward her, his face aflame 
with the uucunirolable passion which 
ruled his life. His eyes were hurling 
with the desire which he had controlled 
BO long with great dilfieulty and Elsie, 
seeing this, sprang to lier feet in terror. 
She ran toward the dour and tried to 
break it open. 

“Are you going crazy, Elsie ? Do 
you tliiuk you can break open tliat 
door ? Even if you could you couldn’t, 
escape me now. Don’t he foolish, 1 
toll you. I’ll treat you nice— nicer 
than other men treat their girls.” ilu 
went a few stops toward her, put his 
strong arms around her, slightly lifted 
her from the llo«)r and bunt his head 
SIS if to kiss her. Shs was terrorized 
and her body moved spasmodically. 
As soon as his lips touched her mouth 
she bit his nose and struaius of blood 
fell to the iloor. 

“Blood I Blood i” she screamed. 
•'Falling on my neck i. I’ll kill him or 
I’ll die myself or I will do both i” 

' You bitch i” shouted Dugal. “You 
want to kill mo, oh r” lie threw her 
on the floor again. Elsie was lighting 
for her own preservation and fightinj. 
desperately, despairingly, so her strength 
was increased to double her normal 
vigour. In the twinkling of an eye 
she sprang up again and throw Degal 
to the floor with the swing of her 
arm. 
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*Oh, my God | I’ll ’tend to you j 
I’ll call Merino i No, I won’t t First 
Twill have you all to myself f 

lie attacked her again. This time he 
started to tear the dress from her body. 
With a strong pull of his arm he tore 
off the bodice and the undergarment 
from the upper part of her body, 
exhibiting her snow-white breasts, 
i'he sight maddened him, almost 
hdndtid him with passion. With 
this new development she bucaniu 
more dusparato and gave him 
such a kick that he fell, staggering, 
to the floor. As ho fell ho caught 
the end of her skirt and full awav 
from !ior. Tliis gave jiull on or 
skirt whieli ciiniu off her hodv 
revealing tlio pink undergarment 
througli whicli her exquisite form 
was visible. 

“You wretcli i” exclaimed Degal. 
“Throw mo down, eh ? God, I never 
know you had such a figure [ You 
devil, you vampire. I’ll fix you i” 

lio jumped up aud attacked her witli 
tremendous forco and both started 
U) struggle. Elsie was merely a girl 
and a girl of the most etflmiiuitu tuiii- 
purament hut Degal was a man of 
Imstial temperament and a very hr .te 
in strength. Elsie fought liku a young 
tigress but Anally became exhausted, 
full flat on the floor, and began to 
scream, 

“I know now whore I saw you— 1 
know now | My father showed you 
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to me along with David i He warned 
me to look out for your class but 1 
was so full of ambition that I forgot 
liis warning {'' She breathed quickly. 
“Oh — Father, help me i Save me ! 
You said you would protect me ( Come 
to me now i” 

“You dirty skunk I Who is David 
your lover P Gall him, call him i lie 
doesn’t answer, does he T Wliy doesn’t 
he protect you ? I am going to ‘pro- 
tect’ you — don’t worry i” 

' Oh, God in Heaven, save mo ! 
What have 1 done that you want to 
ruin me ? Father, L'atiutr i Oli. dear 
Anulie, help me i Pavid, David — I 
love you i I can never toll you that 
hel'ore 1 die [ 1 will never see you 

again never, never, never i David. 
David, come to me i Da a-a-vid i" 
She ceased to cry and lay like one dead. 
She liad fainted. 

knock was heard at tlie door. 

•'What the iiell are ytm trying to 

do r Got awav from that dour i” 

•' • 

Another knock, 1 lien a terrific poiiii- 
(Uiig and the door ilow wide open. 
David llutheri'ord ruslied in to the room 

“Elsie, I heard you f I’m here to 
im licet you f’ 

“The Hell you arc f’ exclaimed 
Dogal. 

it did't take long for Dogal to under- 
bland tlie bituatiou. He jumped on 
the newcomer in the twinkling of an 
*5ye, but David was not wholly un- 
prepared for a scene like this and he 


was not less strong than Degal. More- 
ovar, he had strengtii oF mind and 
this strength his opponent lacked. 

The two men grapjded one with 
passion and rage, the other deliberately 
lUMiucting himself and aitemptiiig to 
overcome his antagonist. Degal fought 
like a beast, blindly, lerociously, but 
David controlled liis siiD' eonsciousiiess, 
fighting with tlie one aim — to save 
Elsie or 1o die for her sake. .But he 
would not die without first killing 
her seducer i They were locked in 
each other’s arms and their limbs 
a demonstration of their respective 
strength by sh(.»wing the strained 
sinews end expanded musicles. Tlieir 
eyes were glued upon each other, each 
Wcitcliing for the otlier's next actions — 
excepting at momenis when Degal 
forgot t() look and went plunging 
forward in the blinduess of his anger. 
They were struggling for life and 
against death. One moment they 
crashed against the cement walls of 
the room, making great bruises on 
their bodies and the next nio incut they 
were on the verge of falling to the 
lloor. Their Invirts were pounding 
like sledge hammers, their breath 
hc&tnio high-sounding and quick and 
1 heir t ceth were clenched- - they 
fought ! Once David’s foot slipped, 
on acoount of the water which had 
bceu spilled from the bucket, but. with 
a desperate exertion ho regained his 
position. Suddenly Dogal got a better 
hold of his enemy and thought that he 
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was going to win. His eyes shone 
with beastly triumph. They wore 
both breathing heayily and were near- 
ing the finish of the fight, Legal was 
gaining, gripping David round the 
neck, standing off and striking him 
with all the strength of a mad ii an — 
striking wildly, blindly, but as luck 
would have it, delivering a tolling 
blow each lime. Suddenly Dugars 
foot 8lipi>ed in the water and ho fell to 
the floor. David gave him a kick on 
the head and he lay there unconscious. 
At the conclusion of the battle David 


was famng the doorway ; and, as ho 
started forward to lift the unconscious 
Elsie from the floor, his eyes fell upon 
a man standing in the doorway. It 
was Merino and he was pointing a 
revolver at David. “Hands up f’ he 
shouted. Before David liad time to 
comx>ly with his request, two other 
men wearing otficors’ badges, appeared 
behind Merino. One of them grabbed 
the revolver from Merino’s hand while 
the other, pressing a six-shooter into 
his face, said calmly : “You’d bettor 
be quiet, little boy [*’ 
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The Ramayana. 


In old old tiuios, thcro was a 
mighty King whoso uanio was 
Dasaratlia. ilu was a great hero 
full of wise loro, lie loved his people 
as if they wore his own sons and they 
too obeyed him in all matters. 
Dasaratha was the King of Ajoydha 
or Oudh as it is, now, known and his 
royal palace was in a big city on tlie 
Saraju. 

Dasaratha had three wives— 
Kausalya, Kaikeyi and Suniiira. J Le 
loved them much but he was more 
fond of Kaikeyi, who was pretty to 
look at, than the other two. But the 
Idng liad no peace in mind as he had 
00 sons to rule his wide kingdom after 
his death. After prayers and offerings 
^ gods, ho was blessed with three sons. 
B*nia, the first was the son of 
Kausalya, Bharat of Kaikeyi and 
I*kshnian and Sartarnghna the twin 
12 


sons of Sumitra. It is said that Bam- 
chandra was no other than the Great 
God himself, who assumed the form 
of Rama and lived as a man in 
order to teach mankind to be truthful, 
righteous and virtuous. Ram and 
other princes were brought up in a 
befitting matter— they were educated 
and trained in the art of war. Brave 
and noble lads they were— it was a 
sight to see them praised and ebeerod 
wherever they went. 

When Ram was little over sixteen 
years, the holy sago Bishwamitra came 
to Dasaratha and asked the king to 
send his first son Ram with him for 
killing demons who were disturbing 
the sacrifices of the Brahmin sages. 
Daaaiatha did not like this idea and 
told the sage to take a large army. 
Bishwamitra was in great rage, w'ben 
he hoard this and the king had no 
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Thu G<k 1 lliiiiselt, eiiieriiig in l.he vvoinl) <>(' KniiHdlyii, 
ami HSHiiimMl ijic ul' Ram, 


help but to let the sago take Ram 
and Lakehman with liini. 

Ram and Lakshman wont with 
Bishwamitra to the places in the wood 
where the holy men lived. On their 
way Ram killed a cruel Rakshasi 
named Taraka who used to kill lots of 
people. When they came to the abode 
of the holy men, they were doii\g 
sacred rites (^BS) and the demons were 
trying to kill them Ram and 
Lakshman put them to flight. Thus, 
the holy men saved and blessed the 
brave princes. 


Now. there was a very wise and 
piutu King, named Jan aka, who 
rulcfl the land of Mithilu. Jfu was 
had a daughter named Sita. She was 
the loveliest woman of her tinios. 
Janak made a vow that ho would gire 
lier as a wife to any one who could 
bend the how of the god Hhica oliich 
was given to him by the sage 
Parashuram. Many princes tried to 
win the hand of Sita hut could not 
bend the bow. At last Viswamitra 
took Bam and fiakshman to Mithils. 
Ram bent the bow with ease. Janaks 
agreed to give 8ita as a wife to Bams* 
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Rain killed a cruel Raktfhnsi imnied Taraka who used 
to kill lots of |)oople. 


ilo had another daughhii* named 
Uriuilla who became the bride of 
Tjakshinan. The two nieces of Jauaka 
Wore given as wives to Bharat and 
Batrughna. VThen Dasaratiia heard this, 
ho was very glad and came witli his 
q[uocnS| Bharat, Satrughna and a 
^ge army to Mitkila. The four 


luarriagw took place at tlio saino timo 
with groat pomp ami there w'as groat 
joy. As Dasaratha was coming back 
with his sous and their brides to 
Ajoddhya, ho mot ParnshKnun who 
was in great rage whun ho camu to 
know tliat Rama luvd bent the bow 
of Shiva. Ho asked Rama to Iwnd 
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Kubja told Kaikeyi to ask the Kin^^ to send Ram 
in exile for fourteen years and make 
Bharat King in his place. 

aootber bow. Bam did so and tbo were feasts and alms were gironto 
sago^asked pardon and went away. tbo poor. Bama and Sita loved each 
The old king came to his own dty. other and lived in peace and happiness 
His people were in great joy as the some years and all the people wore 
princes had such pretty wives. There proud of them. 
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Surpntl<^kha asked Lakshinan to make her 
his wife. 

11 . 


After some time, the King Dasaratlia king. So a day was fixed wlieu Ram 
^x^me too oi^ and wished to pass should sit uiK>n the throne and rule in 
bis last days in peace and quiet. Rama, bi-« father's place, 
the first son, was the heir to the crown. The joy of the people knew no 
The king wanted him to rule the bounds. The people wore in gay 
country. The people wore very glad attire and the city was made to look 
to know timt TVama would be their nice with ilags and flowers. Now, 
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Daearatha Iiad granted two booua to 
Kaikeyi in old days fur shu had taken 
care of. him when lie was wounded 
in a battle. Kaikeyi had an old 
maid named Kuhja to wait upon her 
and she was very ounuiug. Kubja 
told Kaikeyi to ask the king to send 
Bama in exile for fourteen years and 
make Bharat King in bis place. 
Kaikeyi saw that it was very wrong 
but the wicked maid made her, at last 
do what she wished. 

When Daaaratba came to see 
Kaikeyi, he found that she was lying 
upon the floor and tears rolling down 
bar cheeks. The old king was very 
wiry for he was fond of Kaikeyi. He 
asked her what he could do to make 


her liappy. Kaikeyi put the old king 
in mind of his two vows and told 
him to send Ham in exile for fourteen 
years and make Bharat the heir in 
the crown. Dasaratba was dumb-foun 
ded at this terrible request and full in 
a swoon. When he was himself again, 
he begged Kaikeyi not to be so cruel. 
But she would not give way and spoke 
hard words to the old king for being 
false to his vows. 

Dasaratha could do nothing else, 
but send for Bama. When Baina 

came to his father, he was at a lo^ 
to know why the old man was in such 
a grief. The old king was like a dumb 
person but Blaikeyi told Bama all 
about his vows. Kama heard the story 
and at once agre^ to keep the vows 




Sila criui «ind ca)1c( 1 hi help, 


ol hib lather. He baid that he >»ould 
rithw die than make hib old father 
hroak his Tovrs. 

Ram came back to his mother and 
told her that ho was to go into exile 
«nd Bharat would bo king. When 
fAkbhman heard this he was in a groat 
He told Bama not to obey 
•'iK tathor. Kausalya, also, took the 


bailie view. But Rama would not 
make bis lather break his vow. He 
made up bis mind to go into exile. 
Hib bride, Sita, would not be loft alone 
and Lakshman too, could not live 
apart trom Bama. So, Bama, hib 
wife and Tiakshman made ready to 
leave the dty and go into the forobt. 

When the men ot Ajoddhya heard 
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Jatayii— the King uf birds. 


thin , they were wild with rage and 
grief. They abused the old king and 
Kaikeyi and said that thoy would rise 
in arms and make Bama king by force. 
Bama made them quiet and, then, 
bade adieu to his father, mother 
A.wd bis friends and relatives. 
B«m and Lakshman put on the garb 
of holy m< n. Sita wished to put off 
her jewels but they did not allow hor 
to do BO. They drove in a car out of 
the dty. The people went after them 
for many miles and shed tears of grief. 

Dssarstha fell into a swoon when 


Ram left him. They took him to the 
room of Kausalya as ho would not. 
live with Kaikeyi for a single niomout 
after the departure of Bama. Three 
days passed when the man who drove 
the car came back and told the king 
how Bama asked for his blessings. The 
king wept and wept and became uncon- 
scious. It was night, — when the day 
broke, Dasaratha was found to be dead. 
Uo could not bear his grief and death 
pat an end to his life. The people 
gave vent to their grief for he was 
a just and wise King. 



.latayu, wlio w.i, ilyiiig, tolcj Rum and Lukshmana 
how Rrtvaiia h;wl taken away Sita in his 
own Sity Lanka, 


Bliarata, with Satrughua, was away 
»ll the time at the liouso of their 
maternal undo. The chiot' inou of the 
oourli of Ajodhya sent for him, and 
when ho came hack and lioard all he 
grow very angry and would nol consent 
k> become the king. Ho went to 
Baina in the jungle and beseoohod him 
^dt and be king again. But 
Batna could not bo false to his word, 
“ be gently persuaded Bharata to go 
“»ck and rule the kingdom. Bharata 
to come back and ruled Ajoydah 
18 


III. 

in the name of Kama during the time 
of his exile. 

The holy men. who dwelt in tbe 
jungle, were very glad to hare Kama 
and Tiakhmaua among them. They 
moved from place to place and at last 
built their house at Panchahati on the 
bank of the Godahm'i. 

Some time passed away, when 
one daf, Snrpaii-tkha, the sister of 
Havana, the Rakshssha king of Ceylon, 
came to Fanchabati. She used to live 



The giant Kavnnrlhu. 


near that place and had a guard of an 
army of fourtoon thousand demons to 
look after her. SurpritnaHn, when she 
saw Bama, was smitten witli Ioto. She 
came to Bama in tlie guiso of a beauti- 
ful woman and asked him to mako 
her his wife. Bam told her that ho Iiad 
Sita as his wife. At this 
already got irritated and wanted to kill 
Sita and eat her up. T/akshmaua. to 
teach her a lesson cut off the nose and 
ears of ISurpanahha. When her guard 
of demons came to kill the princes, 
Bara alone killed them in a battle. 

Surpanakha, now, went to Lanka 
or Oeylon and told her brother, Bavana 


about Bama, Tjakshmana and Siln, 
Bavana was the king of the jRaA-hm-'s 
or demons and had ton heads and 
twenty arms. He had too much power, 
but he was afraid of Bama. So lie 
ordered Murieha, one of his oiUcers, 
to take the guise of a magic deer 
of golden hue and lure Bama from 
homo. Bavana wont along with J/«/vV/w 
in the garb of a holy sage. Bama and 
Sita wondered when they saw the 
golden deer and Sita asked Bam to got 
hold of it. Bama gave the deer a hot 
chase, but the deer was too clover for 
that. When Rama saw that he could not 

catch the deer aUve, he hit it with an 


Xxigat^' 




m 



The Rnkshoshia befjnn to boat !Sita niid tears 
flew down the checks ot Sita, 


amnv,. At that deadly shaft Maricha 
lutil to take his owfl form and when 
‘V'ing. imitating the voice of Kama 
V virtue of bis Bakshasbi cliarui, 
cried to r^kshmana for help. Sita in 
•lor cottage heard this ery and prayed 
fjakshmana to go and save Bania. 
j^lfshmana had to away, 
apftfto Was looking after such an 


opportiiuity and now he came 
near iSita ami a^ked for alms. As 
Sita caino out of llio room, Havana 
forced her into his car and sped with 
all force to Lanka. Sit it cried and 
called for help but as Havana had 
again, taken his form, no one dared to 
help her. When they had gone some 
way off, Jatayu, the king of birds, 
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The sage Valiniki ctitne and touk her to his 
home and looked idler her us his 
own daughter. 


heard the cries of SUa and fought a 
duel with Havana to sot her free. 
After a hard fight , Jtaeana mortally 
wounded the old bird by cutting off 
both its wings and reached his 
country. 

Havana put SUo into a garden 
called Asvkabana outside his palace 


and placed a guard of female demons 
to watch over her. He came to Siia 
now and then and asked her to be his 
wife, but she was true to Hama and 
thought of no one else. Thus, 
she lived in the garden as a prisoner 
under close watch and passed her days 
in grief and woe. 


^AttATAKA 


Bama, met Tiakahmana on hia way 
home. Ue did not liear the cry of 
Marioha, so when bo saw Tiakshmaua 
he thought that some harm had 
been done to Sita when they liad botli 
gone out. They came to the hut au-I 
found that wliat tlioy feared was 
too true — Sitn was not there. Bam 
grew pale. Ihey looked for 
Sita in many places. After a while, 
they met the dying Jal-iion, 
who related how itocmui had 
stolen Sita and taken her to his own 

city. Bama wept and they, both went 
in quest of Si fa. A giant named 

Kara)Ma tried 1.0 eat them up, hut 
Bama slew him. The giant, at the 
time of his death.told itama to inake 
friends with Siiijrirti, the brother of 
flali, the king of Kinlikiuxli who 
ruled over a tribe <»f monkeys. Sugriva 
had been turned ;iway by his brother 
and lived with a few friends 
in exile at the iiiouutaiu of 
Ivishyasringha. 

Bam and bakshman lost no time 
in going to Sugriva. Sugriva’s friend 
and ally, Uanunian. niiule them known 
to each other. They look an oath over 
the sacred lire to be fast friends. 
Hugriva gave Bama sumo jewels which 
Situ had thrown down on the road to 
let Bam know her fate. Bam shed 
tears but Sugriva bade him be of good 
eheor and swore to help bim to get 
back his wife. 


IV. 

Bama, now, made up his mind to 
kill Unit, the brother of Sugriva and 
put his fiiond upon the throne of 
KUthkinda. Sugriva ' went to light 
Bali iu a duel and as the brothers 
were fighting, Kama hit fiali with 
an arrow which killed him. 

Sugriva, uuw, was the king of 
Kishikinda, and suut armies to the 
East, West, North and South iu quest 
of Siti. As Rac iim dwelt iu the South, 
Angada the sou of Bali and nophew 
of Sugrka, iiauumau the heroic 
general and others marched in that 
direction. 

Angada and iianumau reached the 
sea and saw the island of f^anka on the 
ot her side of it. The heart of the mon- 
key leaders sank in them as they beheld 
the sea with its mouutatn'like waves, 
ilanuman, wlio did not know fear, 
oiferud to cross the sea and enter 
Ceylon, lie accomplislied this daring 
feat and arrived at. fjanka. He then 
looked after Situ iu every nook and 
corner and at. last found her in the 
garden of Asoka. It was night, and 
Itiicuini with his queen came to pay 
Sita a visit, and, again, begged her to 
become his wife. Sita, true to Rama, 
rejected his offer with scorn. Ravana 
was iu great rage and left the place 
after giving orders io the female 
guards to beat Sita. Thu (Bakshasis) 
began to beat sita and tears flew down 
her cheeks. 
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Hanuman, who hid himself in a big 
taree, saw all these things. After the 
. Bakshasis had gone away, he spoke to 
Sita and gave her a ring of Batna as a 
token. Sita wept but Hanuman bade 
. her be of good cheer as they were 
all coming to rescue hur from 
Bavana. 

Hanuman made up his mind to 
teach Bavana a sound lesson and 
frighten him. So he attacked some of 
the demons and put many to death. 
After a hard fight, he was caught 
and taken before Itacniia. The 
Bakhaahii king ordered the tail of tiiu 
monkey-chief to he burnt. So, his 


soldiers tied straws and clothes to the 
tail of Hanuman and set it on fire. Un- 
danuted Hanuman with that fire burnt 
a portion of Lanka, and then, came 
back to Bama with fly-ing colours 
with the good news that Sita 
had been found. 

Bam and Sugriva, now, put their 
army in motion and reached the shore 
of the sea just opposite to Lanka. 
They did not know of any means to 
cross it and attack Bavana. But Nala, 
one of the monkey generals, built a 
bridge of stones, and the whole army 
passed over it and laid siege to the 
city of Bavana, 


V. 


Havana got alarmed, and 
many of his oliicurs wanted him to 
make terms with Bama and give back 
Sita to her husband, liibhwan, who 
was his youngest brother and very 
pious, urged the king of the demons 
to make peace with Bama, but Havana 
in reply to his good advice gave him a 
kick. Bibhisan with a few companions 
left his brother and joined Bama. 

Now, tlie war began and Unriata 
sent bis son ludrnjit to kill Bama and 
all his friends, in the first l)aUlu, 
Hanuman, Angad and others put the 
army of Indrajit to flight but Indrajit 
too, shot an arrow and the hiMing 
: serpents came from all sides and bound 


up the two brothers in their poisonous 
grip. But tlie gods sent Qurnrn, the 
king of the birds nho devoured the 
snakes and liania was set free with 
Tiakslimaua. Thou. Havana sent several 
leaders like Punt'iHtha, his uncle, to 
fight with Itama. But tliey were al) 
slain. Thu king of the demons, thou, 
took the field in person but was forced 
to fly. A general panic spread 
among the Uakshasas. 

Havana bad two brothers. Bibhi- 
san, the third brother liad gone over 
Hama. But, the second, Kumbakarua 
was a giant in shape as well as in 
strength. He used to sleep for six 
months and was awake for only one 
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day. There was a curse upon him that 
if he woke up before the full period of 
sleep, he would die. Ravana knew this, 
but as he was in a tight comer, he saw 
that he must rouse up his giant brother. 
Kumhakwhia was roused up from his 
sleep and sent to fight llama, But 
the curse was upon him, and ho was 
killed by llama after a very severe 
fight. Several other Rakhasa leaders 
fell fighting for their country and 
Ittdrajit was sent for the second time 
to save his father, lie made a night 
attack and killed Bama, Lakshraana and 
the army of the monkeys. But, ilanu- 
iiiana, Bibhishana and Jambhubana, an 
old bear who was the minister of 
dugriva did not die, and the last told 
llanuman to bring some herbs from 
tlie Qandhamadan hill and bring back 
to life Bama and his array, llanuman 
did not know the herb but brought the 
whole mountain, on his shoulder, and 
the physician found out the herb and 
rostered Bama, Tjakshmana and the 
whole army to life. Havana was driven 
to his wits end for be found tliat his 
enemies came back to life again after 
they hod been killed in the battle. 

When all the Rakhasa loaders had 
I'allon. Imtrajit came forward to try 
his chance for the tiiird time. A life 
size effigy of Sita was made by the 
wily Bakshasas and this was brought 
in the battle field and in presence of 
Havana, her head was out off by Indxa- 
jit who thought that Bam would die 
of grief. But Bibhisana could not be 
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deceived by this trick and Bam called 
a council of war to form » plan to 
kill fndmjit. 

Indrajit used to give offerings 
to Aijni, the God of fire and that made 
him win in his battles. Bibhisana know 
this and taking Tjakshmana, Uanumana 
and a chosen band of soldiers, took his 
nephow by susprise when he was in 
the midst of his sacred rites. Indrajit 
was slain by fjakshmana and Havana 
was left witliout any great warrior to 
help him. 

The news of the death of fwlrajit 
put Havana in a fury and ho was 
about to avenge his son by killing Sita. 
His queen, Mondadari, the mother of 
Iwlrajit prayed him not to kill a 
woman and Jtacana in despair went to 
fight with Rama. In the battle, Lakah- 
iH'ina w'as hit by Havana with a mortal 
arrow called .S >ktisfte/, Havana came 
hack Hushed with the joy of victory. The 
death of Lakahnuiua plunged Hama into 
grief, but IIniuinait<i agaiu, went to 
the Uimalyas and brought the herb 
which made Tiakshmaua, alive, 
again. 

Havana did not know wliat to do. 
Ills queen urged Iiim to give Sita back 
V) her li isbiiud. But he was too proud 
to do this. So he went to fight again. 

Bama did bis best to kill Havana 
but was of no avail. The god 
Brrmh'i had given the king of Rakaka- 
aaa a weapon which alone could kill 
him. This weapon was in the liands of 
Mondadafi the queen of Havana. 
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BmimmiM, under the guise of an old 
Bramhin went into the palace and 
stole the weapon by a clever trick 
from Mondadari. 

Armed with that deadly weapon, 
Kama attacked l^avaua. The king of 
the llakshasas fell fighting in the 


battle. IKif iliast rites were done by 
his brothei* Bibhisan, who was made 
king of Lanka. Sita was given back 
to Rama. She had to pass through an 
ordeal of fire as a proof of her purity. 
Hama LakshnianaandSita came back to 
Ajoydah after the term of exile was over. 


Rama became, now, the king of 
Ajoydha. The other kings, ruling 
in India at that time, looked upon 
him as their chief and obeyed liiiii. 
Kama was just, brave wise and kind. 
No other king of olden times took so 
much Ciire of his people, lie had no 
rest but toiled for liis subjects day and 
night. Even, now, tlie Hindu people 
in speaking of a great and just king 
say that he is like Rama. 

But Rama could not bo happpy on 
his throne. Ho loved who was 
ever true to him. ' ama knew that 
no prince was ever blessed with such a 
queen. Thus, his heart broke when 
he came to know that his people did 
not wish that ho should live with St/a, 
as she was in the palace of Ravana 
for ten months. No one dared to tell 
this to Rama but he came to know of it 
from one of his spies. Rama had a very 
high sense of his duty as a king. He 
thought it was his duty to bow down to 
the will pf his people. So, ho made 
U]^ his mfaid to send Sita into exile. 


Vi 

Rama (old Lukulnitaiin to take Sita 
to the abode of the sage Valrniki in tlie 
Jungle. LdhhiiKuia began to shed tears 
at (his terrible order but had to obey 
his royal hrotlier. So, ho took Sita to the 
jungle and left Iter there. AV/u was, then, 
witli cliild. She wept for a long time 
and fell into a swoon. The sage Vnlmihi 
came and took her to ills housu and 
looked after her as liis own daugliter. 
In proper time, Sita gave birth to twins, 
whom the sago named l<LU<h t and hura. 

^orae peolu asked Rama to marry 
a second wifu. But though he had 
banished Sita for the sake of his sub* 
jocls, ho loved her with his whole 
heart and would never give his consent 
to that. 

It was usual for kings of India in 
old time to iierform yujiina or holy 
rites in which a liorso was killed. It 
was a way of declaring ones sovereign- 
ty— one who did that had more power 
than other kings. Rama, also, performed 
the same ceremony. Princes came from 
places far off to pay thoir allogianc^^ to 
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him. The sago VaUniki osine with Lava 

Bioi Kiuka. The two boys 8^ hofoM 

Bam and the other Rajahs and 
every one was charmed with their 

songs. 

Theni Valmiki told the whole story 
ead related how Sita had given birth to 
these two sons of Riania. Lvery one 
was glad and a royal car was sent to 
bring Sim to the city. She came to 

her lord. King and Consort. Most of 
tlio people wore glad at tliis but some 
voices wore raised against Sita. She 
felt it so much tliat she fell into a 
swoon and died on the spot. Ram 
was stricken with grief, but still, he 
did his duty as a king. After some 


time he passed away leaving his throne 
to Kvsha. The people wept lor him 
for there never was a king so, just, 
brave and wise. 

The story of Rama is told in an 
epic poem called the Ramayana, 
Every Hindu knows all about Rama 
and Sitii who are regarded as ideal 
Hindu king and queen for all times to 
come. The names of Ram and Sita 
will never die. Tiie Hindus look 

upon them as Vishnu and Lakshmi 
who came to this world tor a time to 
make an end of the cruel deeds of the 
giant Ravana and give peace to lUMU 
And so still tliey bow before Rama as the 
ideal Hero and Sita as the ideal wife. ; 
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Stateless Persons in U. 5. f\. 

BY TAEAKNATU DAS 


J3y Section 2169 of tho United Stjitos 
Revised Statutes, all aliens, who are "'free white 
persons” and otherwise unobjectionable, can 
become citizens of the United Stat.es by 
naturalization. This has been the law of the 
United States for very many years. Tt also 
became well settled 3 'ears ago by the decisiims 
3 f our courts thjit “free white jwrsons” 
meant those belonging to the Caucasian race, 
ind that high caste Hindus were members 
)f the Caucasian race, and thus entitled to 
aaturalization. ( U. S. V. Balsara, ISO Fed 
594 ; in re Akhoy Kumar Mazumdar, 207 
Fed 115 ; in re Mohon Singh, 257 Fed 209 ). 

In the Balsara Ccise, decided by tho Circuit 
Ilourt of Appeals, Second Circuit (including 
?^ew York City), 1910, Judge Ward, writing 
ibr a unanimous court said : 

“Counsel for Balsara insists that ("Congress 
intended by the words ‘free white 
person.s* to confer the ])rLvilege of 
naturaliz^ition upon members of the 
white or Caucasian race only. This 
we think the right conclusion and 
one supported by the great weight of 
authority. * * ♦ Wo think that tho 

words refer to race and include all 
persrms of the white race as diiitin- 
guishcd from black, red, yellow or brown 
races which diH'er in so many resj)ccta 
from it. Whether there is any pure 
white race and wha! ]ieople belong 
to it may involve nice discriminations 
bnt for practical purposes there is no 


difficulty in saying that the Chinese, 
Japanese, Malayans and American 
Indians do not belong to the white 
race. Difficult questions may arise and 
Congress may have to settle them 
hy more speciffc legislation, but in 
our opinion the Parsers belong to tho 
white race and the Circuit Court 
pro|x?rly admitted Balsara.” 

Mr. Balsara was a native of Bombay, India, 
and his ancestors for a thousand years liad all 
been residents of India. 

In rendering the decision the court cited 
the following cases : In re Ah Yup 5 Sway ; 
155 Fed Cas. No. 104 . In re Saiti* iC. C.) 62 
Fed. 126 ; In re Camille \,i.\ (’.) r» Fed. 256 : 
Matter of San C. Po, 7 Misc. Hep. 471, 2 S N. 
Y. Supp 383 ; in re Buntare Kuinagai (D. C.) 
163 Fed. 922 ; In re Knight (D. (.■.) 171 Fed. 
297 ; In rc Najour ((J. C i 174 Fed 735 ; Jn 
re Halladjian (C. C.^) 174 Fed S3 4. 

In re Akhoy Kiiaiar Maziirnd.ar which was 
decided in the District Court E D, Washing- 
ton, D. C., in May, 1913, Justice Kiidkin in 
admitting the applicant to citizenship said : 

“But whatever ;.he original intent may 
have been, it is now settled, by the 
great weight of authority, at least, that it- 
was the intention of the Congress to 
confer tho privilege of naturalize iffon 
upon members of the Caucasian rsice 
only • • • The testimony in this case 
satisfies me that the applicant has 
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brought himself within the provisions 
of the Naturalization Act, and he will 
bo admitted to citizenship accordingly, 
upon taking the oath prescribed by 
law.” 

Tn June, 1S)14, when I applied for the 
final paper of naturalization before the U. S. 
District Court, N. District of California, the 
question was so settled that tlusticc ')ooling 
wrote the followi nu decision : 

"The applicant is a high caste Hindu of 
the Aryan race. It has been held that 
the words "free white persons'" as iisf.'d 
in the Section 2161) lie vised Statutes, are 
intended to include the Caucasian race. 
(In re Mazumdar, 207 Fed, 115 ; U. S. 
Balsara ISO Fed, 094.) It is difficult 
to determine the exact peoples intended 
to be embraced in the wi>rds “free white 
jiersons” but the trend uf modern dcci- 
.sioiis is in accord with th<^ casi'S cited 
above. The applicant falls within the 
meaning of the wonls jvs therein 
constTUi^d, and will bo admitted.*’ 

During 1914 to 1917 1-. S. Authorities 
thrice granted mo passports to travel through 
America, Kiirofie and Asia. Jletweon 1914 
and 1928 several Hindus were naturalized 
and among them are Mr. S. D. Pandit, 
Atlorney-at-Law, I<«»s Angelos, Cal. and Dr. 
Sudhiiidra Bose, Lecturer in the Department 
“f Piditiciil Science, University of Iowa, who 
secured his final papers in 191s and Mohon 
Sing of Los Angeles, California, in 1919. 

Ill seeming confirmation of abovemontioned 
decisions, on November 13, 1922, in Ozawa 
versus U. S., 260, U. S. 178, the Supremo 
LVmrt held : 

''Beginning with the decision of the Circuit 
Court, Judge Swayer in re Ah Yup 
Sway, 165 Fed. Cos. 104, the Federal 
ttnd State Courts in almost unbroken 


line, have held that the words "white 
persons’' were meant to indicate what is 
popularly known as the Caucasian 
race.” 

The Hon. J ustico Sutherland, among others 
cited the cases : In re Mazumdar (D. C.) 207 
Fed, 115, 117 and In re Singh (D. C.) 257 
Fed, 209, 211, 212 and further said : 

“With the conclusion reached in these 
several decisions we see no reason to 
ditier. Moreover, that conclusion has 
become so well (istablished by judicial 
and executive concurrence and legislative 
actpiiescence that we should not at this 
late date feel at liberty to disturb it, in 
the absence r»f re.asoiis far more Cogent 
than any that have been suggested.” 

Thus until Fobruury 19, 1923, when the 
Cfi.se U. S. vs. Thiiid '’261 TJ. S. 20), was de- 
cided by the .Supreme Court, the interpreta- 
tion of the Natural izatb HI Law was such as 
allowed high caste Hindus to be naturalized as 
American citizens. While rendering the 
decision in IT. S. vs. Thind refusing the 
citizenship tf> :i high caste Hindu, the learned 
Justice Sutherland among other things 
wrote : 

"What we XLOW hold is that the words 
‘free white persfuis’ are words of common 
s^Hveh, to be interpreted in accordance 
with the understanding of the common 
man, synonymous with the word 

'Cauciusian’ only 08 the word popularly 
undorstood and usodp whatever may 
bo the s^Tcculations of the ethnologists, it 
does not include the hmly of |^)eople to 
whom the ap|)e]|aiit belongs.” 

Recently the United .States authorities 
have begun to cancel the cit izenship of Hindus 
who were naturalized long before the ilecisioii 
in the Thind case was rendered in 
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February, 1923. Curiously enough, oases have 
been started to annul the citiseiiship 
of Mr. Mazumdar and Mr. Singh 
the very gentlemen whose cases Justice 
Sutherland cited in the Ozawa case 
to uphold his opinion and thus acknowledged 
the decisions of the two Judges Rudkin and 
Bledsoe respectively, as sou.nd when they 
naturalized them as American citizens, 
because they were Caucasi.ms and thus white 
persons. Early 1921 Mohon Singh's citizen- 
ship has been cancelled, proceedings to annul 
the citizenship of Dr. Bose has been started, 
although in I 92 O Or. Bose was granted an 
American passport to travel through Europe 
and America It seems that the U. S. State 
Department holds the view that owing to the 
decision of the Supreme Court rendered in 
the Thind case (Feb 19, 1923) the Hindus 
who were naturalized as American citizens 
lose their citizenship. The evidence of it is 
in the letter which the Honourable Charles 
Evans Hughes on April 6, I923, wrote to 
Dr. Bose, Lecturer in the Department of 
Political Science, Iowa University, in reply to 
latter's application for a passport. 

*‘Thc depart. Tien t has given its very care- 
ful consideration to your letter under 
acknowledgment, but it regrets to say 
that, in view of the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States*** 
would be obliged to refuse to issue a 
passport to you should you make appli- 
cation for such document. 

We also find that Justice Schoomakei of 
the District Court VV. D, Pern »f>yl van ia, on 
I^ebruaryaS, 1924. handed dawn a decision 
cancelling citizenship of Mr. Khan, of Pitts- 
burgh. In declaring , that the certi6cate of 


naturalization of Mr. Khan, a native of 
Lucknow, India, which was granted to him 
on January ly, 1922, was illegally procured 
and should be set aside, the learned Judge 
held that Mr. Khan was not a *'white person'’ 
although he was regarded as a **white person*' 
by the court at the time of his naturalization. 
The decision on this point reads as follows : 

'‘Under the authority of the decision of the 
U. S. Supreme Court in the case of U. S. 
vs. Thind, 261 U. S. 204, 43 Sup Ct. 338 
67 L Ed. 616, A Hindu of full Indian 
blood is not ii white {wrson within the 
meaning of the Revised Statutes relating 
to naturalization.” (T Fed,) (2iid Series) 
1006. 

Some of the U. S. otliciMls hold the view 
thiit when the American authorities cancel the 
citizenship of a Hindu who Wfis naturalizeil 
as an Ariiericaii citizen, ho reverts automati- 
cally to the position of a British siibject. 
This view is ahsolutely erroneous. Because 
by renouncing the allegiance to the British 
Crown and by taking the oath of allegiance 
to the United States of America at time of 
naturalization he rendered himself for all time 
to come, as an alien to the British 

Government. As British authority is supreme 
in India and Britisii law prevails thiTo, 
ho oven cannot return to his land of birth, 
because he, as an alien, cannot enjoy the 
right tr> return frOdljT 
birth. 

When the Government of the United 
States deprives a Hindu who was naturalized 
iis an American citizen of his American citi- 
zenship, he does not automatically become a 
British subject under British Law. 

The British Nationality and Status of 
Alien Ao^ 1914, Section 13 says : 
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British subject when in any foreign 
state and not under disability, by 
obtaining a certificate of natural i'/atinn, 
or by any voluntary and formal act, 
become naturalized therein, shull thence- 
forth be deemed to have ceased to be a 
British subject.*’ 

Section 2 of the same Act provide : 

"The Secretary of State may grant a certi- 
ficate of naturalization to an alien who 
makes an a^iplicatioii for the pnrpoiws 
and satisfies the Secretary of State (a1 
that ho has cither resided in His 
Majesty’s domain for a [)oriod of not less 
than five years in the manner re«|uircd 
by this section <»r hoen in the stirvice 
of the (*ro\vu fnr not loss than five years 
within the last eight years hefnre the 
application.” 

So it is evident that by cancelling fho 
eitizeiishi]> of those Hindus who wen* .already 
aaluralized, the Aiiierican ( Jovernme.rit would 
naiiler them StatolOBS pOtSOnp although (acc«^r- 
to the Anglo-Saxon (.’•tiicopt of Inter- 
nafionul Ljiw) neither the Jlritish riovernment 
Mil the Arne lean rh»vernraeiit acknowledges 
ilu’ status of statelessness for any individual 
(se* Stouck TTB. Tublic Trustees \Scoits' CaSOS 

on latamatieaal Xiftv, pp 167-170) 

If these Hindus, who wore naiuraiizod a.s 
American citizens, be rendered fltfttolOSB por* 
80&8| a serious injustice and hardship will be 
iznimscd u[)on them. It would create a condi- 
tion of absolute insecurity ffnr the lack of 
protection, as a citizen of a certain state 1 ubout 
their life and property. It would make very 
‘lillicuU for them, even making a living as 
prufesBioiial men (as they are uu>stly profes. 
tioiml men)^ beouuse no one would bo willing 


to employ ‘‘atateUfiS pBTBO&S”* Under the 
circumstances, as it hjis been shown in thes case 
of Dr. Bose, these men can neither leave this 
country with proper passprt, nor can they 
enter any other country with pro|)or creden- 
tials so that they would receive full protection. 
It is needless to say that they cannot secure 
citizenship from any other coiintr}' while stay- 
ing in America. Kven if the United States 
agrees to give, a |jerrnit to these persons to go 
ho some ^»ther country, other countries may 
not alhiw them to enter 'tr reside there, because 
t hey are StatelOBB perftOILS. Even if it be 
arranged that these [>ersons he allow'ed to enter 
certain other country by some understanding 
between the United States and that country, 
it means th.n. the i»ther country allows them 
t«i reside thereon mere sutferance and thoy 
cannot become citizens unless all requirements 
for naturalization be fuiiilled and the privilege 
of ciliztmship granted. Thus even if they wore 
all«»w'ed to enter some other country they 
would h.tve to reside as statelsBB porSOAB 
there at least for five years before they can 
ask for riatiir.'ilization, and then there is no 
earthly reason to believe that a Government 
will naturalize a [)ersi>ii who has no better 
status than a BtatolOBB pBr80& residing in a 
country by mere sulVerance. 

In this connection another very serious 
situation arises which renders certain 
American-born w’omcn stateless [jcrsons, for 
no lault of their own. By the Law concerning 
the status of married women passed in 
Soptomher, 1922, an American woman retains 
her American citizenship \inless she renounces 
her citizenship volutsirily or unless she marries 
an alien ineligible to citizenship. There an; 
ill the United States a number of American- 
born white women w’ho married Hindus after 
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the latter became natiiralizjd American 
citizens. But if by retroactive application of 
the decision of the Supremo Court (that the 
high caste Hindus arc not white persons and 
thus ineligible to American citizenship), the 
Hindus who were naturalized as American 
citizens be deprived of their citizenship and 
held to be aliens ineligible to citizenship, then 
those American women automatically become 


stateless persons. These woman under this 
decision, are neither American citizens nor 
have they any nationality as their husbands 
are reduced to the status of stateless person, 
and this result is brought about by no fault 
of their own. These American-born women 
thus become victims of the Court’s ruling 
to a greater extent than even their stateless 
husbands. • 


“The Calcutta Review” 





Press on Deshabandhu 


Forward 

“Praise is well ; compliment is woll ; but 
ittlection is the highest reward that a man can 
win by character or achievement.” These 
wiirds of Mark Twain's have been ringing in 
our oars since last Thursday morning. The 
scenes which were witnessiv] that day at the 
Hailway station, the streets of Calcutta and 
the cremation ghat Jis well as the condolence 
mi^ssages which have been received bear testi- 
mony to the fact that Deshabandhu Chitta- 
rarijan Das was loved by his countrymen and 
nlso by those who are not his countrymen. 
The honour which his countrymen conferred 
on him by calling him Deshabandhn was not 
:i monninglcss prefix t<» his name. He was 
indeod Deshabandhu — not the frioii'l of this 
man or that, this or that caste or community — 
he was the vhnle country’s friend and the 
whole country knew it. There have been and 
are many fe.arle8a patrii»ts, great philanthropists 
]iassionate lovers of humanity, high s«iuled 
idealists, and determined men of action. Hut 
the world has indeed produced very few men 
of the tyjm of Chittaranjan Das. Of him it 
conid be said in truth — Hero wiis a man. 

It is not for us at the present moment to 
write anything about Deshabandhn's |nditical 
ideals and activities or of the place he occupies 
tn the history of our nntional life. An unbias- 
sed posterity, we feel confident, will give him 
Ins dues — which many of those who called 
thomselves his friends and admirers denied 
liim while he was alive. But we venture to 


say without fear of contradiction the Desha- 
bandhii Chittaranjan Das has given a now 
turn to OIK’ national life. He lighted a new 
firij — set up a new idea!, and gave himself up 
in trying to keen that fire burning and in 
realising that ideal. His contributions are 
not to be jnilgod in terms of what he accom- 
plished — they are to be me;usnred with the 
measure of tho potency of the spirit with which 
he inspired ns. Uncompromising as he was 
in his dealings with the Government, he was 
even more uncompromising in the ideal he 
cfinceived of his country's future .and in the 
demands he made u|)on his countrymen. 

What about the future ? There can be 
no uncertainty as to what the Swarajya party 
will do. T’hey will stand by Deshabandhu’s 
“testament” •'• the Farid pur speech. The spirit 
of truth which inspired and breathes in that 
document will be their guide. 


To day is the ladha day of Deshabondhu 
Chittaranjan Das. The most sacred and 
withal the most monrnfui .associations are 
bound up with the radll& ceremony. Pra- 
yers will be raised from millions of Indian 
hearts for petice to his soul. Two weeks have 
elapsed since Deshabandhu left his mortal 
frame. But time, the certain healer of human 
wounds, has hardly been able to exercise its 
potent influence on the minds of the people 
of Ikngal. True, they have recovered from 
the paralysing effect of the first shock when 
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the bolt came from the blue, but the void 
mode by Dcshabandhu’s demise is Iioing felt 
with ever-increasing poignancy by the country 
But the national work, as Mahatmaji said/ 
must go on. Chittaranjan was an instrument 
in the hands of Qod. Ho fulfilled his destiny 
and most worthily performed the task allotted 
to him. 

Deshahandhu once compared the soul of 
India to captive Soote hi ilie garden of Bavoa 
He exhorted his countrymen to rescue fiidia's 
soul by strenuously fighting the forces of 
Evil. He himself led the army in this DhflV- 
SUtyudUUh ns he calhul it. Meforo his efforts 
vrere crowned with complete success ho was 
struck down by the inscrutable h:in<l of Pro- 
vidence. But before he to<»k his leave, he 
showed his countrymen which way lies India's 
salvation. She must regain her own soul 
She must build up her future in the 
fight of the |)aat. The genius of the Indian 
people, their past traditions can not he divor- 
ced from their conception of Swaraj. If 
Deshabandhu was reluctant to define what he 
meant by Swaraj, it was not because he had 
DO definite idea of it iu his mind but becauso 
he felt that the maj<jrity of the people were 
not yet in a position to grasp thoroughly his 
conception of it. The definition of Swaraj 
as “Dominion Status” conveys no meaning 
to the masses. They have no correct o»»ncep- 
tion of the status of Canada and Australia, 
South Africa and New Zealand. He knew 
that unless the masses were inspired by a 
living desire to regain their liberty ; that 
unless they realized in their hearts that a 
good Government was no subbtitute fo** Self- 
Government find wore t^wribly in naruost in 
their demands for Swaraj : the (larrot-Jiko 
cry for Dominion Stal’n or for this or that 
kind of constitution would not advance their 
eftose* All his schemes for Swaraj were. 


therefore, directed towards rousing the national 
consoionsness of the masses. His scheme for 
village reconstruction, his anxiety for spread- 
ing education among the masses on national 
lines, his earnestness for Hindu-Moslem unity 
and his campaign on behalf of the so-called 
untouchables, were all inspired by the firm 
belief that no petitions, no domonstriitions, 
no deputations would secure roiil Self-Govern- 
ment for India unless the whole country was 
defidly earnest about it and the paopio were 
refidy to lay down their lives at any moment: 
for wresting Swaraj out of the firm grasp of 
the bureaucracy. It was no iillo threat that 
he held out when he spoke of olvll dlsobo- 
die ace in the Farid pur s I )eoch. Blithe knew 
that cItU diaobeliOBLCe is not so easy as si^me 
people imagine. Ho knew that infinite pfitionce 
and supremo discipline were necessary to pre- 
pare the masses lor the consummation oi 
civil disobedicnoe- And so he was anxious to 
e.Khaust all other means before he, a veteran 
leader as he was, would call up the reserve 
forces of the nation in tli's life and death 
struggle . 

Thfe passing away of Deshbaiidhu Chitta- 
ranjan has united the. reactionary forces here 
and abroad for another trial of strength with 
the children of the soil. But w'e must not 
lose heart, confronte i through we aie with 
heavy odds. We must be fearless and re- 
main firm undaunted by the frowns of the 
powers that be and unscduce 1 by their smiles 
That is the great message left to us |by 
Deshabandhu Cliittarajan Das. To-day on 
the sacred occasion of his Srftdlia» lot Indians 
assemble in their millions and tens of millions 
at the memorial meetings that will be held 
in Calcutta and all over India and take* 
aolnmn vow to follow in his foot-steps, with 
an inflexible determination either to vritt 
Swaraj for the sountry or to lay down their 
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lives in striving after it as Deshbandhu Chitta- 
mnjan did. If the [jeople have not the con- 
ruge and energy to follow in Deshbaridhii*s 
footatt^ps and to emulate hia consiim'ng love 
for freedom, them not disturb hia soiiPs 
repose by taking hi.s name in vain. 


The New Empire 

The uiiitjuo demonstration linld yesterday 
;is i\ mark tS tribute to the late Mr. DaS left 
no doubt that inspitit of ;icute ditfortmces in 
politics, all parties joiii'Ml in honouring the. 
memory of oiio whose <»nly thought was the 
freedom of his country. To reach th.it end, 
lie was prepared far any sacrifice. And 
nothing strikes the imagination of Indians Jis 
splf-sacridce. In that motely crowd which 
ti.llowed the ftineral pmceasinn there wore men 
who belong to no political party. Still they 
adore the memory of the Swarajist leader 
hfc iuse of the supreme sacrifice which he hjis 
made for the caus(t of his country, w»»rking 
wdliont respite according to what he tliought 
was the best means t<» attain his goal- He 
was oblivious of dangers and difficulties and 
relent le.ss]y pursued his policy against odds 
with coiispieiious .success. Mr- Has was a man 
with r:iro courage of conviction. Once he had 
ntiulo up his mind to take up a course of 
•action, nothing could daunt his spirit. A 
Strenuous political struggle during the l.ist 
three years hud at last revealed to him the 
realities of the situation. 'I hus h«* saw' the 
futility of non-co-operation in tho .sense that 
the No-Ohangers conceived it. He was op[)osed 
to it from the beginning and openly departed 
from that policy after tho Gaya Congress 
when he started the Swarajist Party. If he 
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still swore by non-co-operation it was for the 
sake, {jresiimahly, of politiciil ex][)cdieiicy, He 
was as anxious as Mr. Qaridhi to prevent a 
rupture in tho Congress and prepared to 
work out his Swarajist policy from within 
the (Congress. The Mahatma also for the 
same pur^)o9e accepted the Swarajist policy of 
obstruction in the Council as a plank in the 
Congress platform. But in his heart of hearts 
Mr. Das wiia convinced of the barrenness of 
the noti-co-operatioii movement. He entered 
the Council with tho avowed object of bring- 
ing the present Government to a deadlock, 
and although he partially succeeded in his 
policy of obstruction, he realised that no good 
came out of his obstructive policy. And with 
that courage of conviction which always 
char.icterised his action he issued his Patna 
statement agreeing to co-operate with the 
Government on certain conditions. He further 
elabomtod his programme at Faridpur, even 
at the risk of losing his remarkable popularity. 
At a moment when a section of his following 
was deflecting from their loyal allegiance, 
death snatched away the great leader which, 
has hushed in silence all party strifes and all 
are united in paving hnm.age to the memory 
of tho illustrious dead. We hope the 
Swarajist Party will now determine whether 
they wil act up to the gesture of their beloved 
leader. The oflfer of co-oi^ration by Mr. Dae 
was the result of his mature judgment and 
deliberation and it behoves his followers now 
to give effect to his latest mandate to its 
logic.al conclusion. If all parties will now 
unite to work in c*^-t)|X»ration for the good of 
tho motherland, in his premature and moat 
regrettable death Mr. Das will have done as 
splendid a service his country as in life, he 
ever strove to do. 
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Tbe Swanjya 

No man is more beloved of his people than 
Ghittaranjan, ])atriot, poet and prophet of 
nationalism. He represents all that is best in 
Indian nationalism. Love of country was a 
consuming passion with him. TIis wealth, 
his intelligence, his ability, and now his very 
life, he has ungrudgingly pl;iccd at the service 
of his people. His sacrifices and services have 
been so immense that his name has always 
had a magic effect on the masses of his 
country and as an inspiration and an influence 
on his people he is second only to Mahiitma 
Qandhi. It is superfluous for ns here to re- 
count the many services which he has 
re^hdered. There is no one in the country who 
does not know them, and who does not feel 
proud and thankful that the service of such a 
man were available to us during this critical 
period. Our duty to-day is to ponder over 
the meaning of his life and to sec how best 
we could carry on the great work he has so 
well begun. The moment he returned from 
jail, Deshabandhn realised that the path to 
construction lay in destroying the sham 
constitution which was erected by the bureau- 
cracy to keep ns in |)crpetnal enslavement. 
With the frankness and determination which 
has characterised him all his life he fought for 
what he considered the right ]jrogramme and 
did not mind the cavil and ridicule that were 
heaped upon him. Tw«) years have now 
sufficed to convince the country that his pro- 
gramme was right to a detail. Kvery blow 
that he struck at the bureaucracy from the 
Council floor, has reverberated throughout 
the Empire and to-day the British people 
realise as a result of bis campaign that India 
means business and is determined ta have its 
rights. The programme of Deshbandhu has 
BO for succeeded that in two provinces Dyarchy 


is already dead and if it is not dead in other 
provinces it is certainly not his foult. Had 
only the Congress given a mandate to tho 
country before the lost elections as desired by 
him there would have been no Council in the 
country to-day without a Congress majority. 
The communique issued the other day fur- 
mally sus^iending Diarchy in Bengal sums up 
Dtishabfindhii’s achievement, and takes us 
another great stop in the country’s movement 
for freedom. It. is now for us to follow this 
up with a strong and vigorous programme. 
No donht it is a great misfortune that the 
cruel hand of death should have snatched him 
away at the very moment when his services 
are most required by tho country. But one 
cannot quarrel with Fafii^. The responsibility 
on those who are left behind is now all tho 
greater for on them devolves the duty for 
carrying on the work for which Doshahandhii 
has laid down his life. Men of Deshabandhu’s 
sacrifici.* and attainments are few and far 
between, but it is ojwii to every one of us ti» 
follow, honestly find cmirageoualy the lead 
which he has given t.> the country. At lo.-ist 
out of gratitude and respect to the memory of 
the great departed leader the country should 
now close up its ranks and resolve upon a 
.single, united programme. Was appeal to the 
Congress to drop its iiidifferetit attitude and 
set itself to work tho progrrmiiio which 
Deshabaiidhu has entrusted to it. We appal 
to every one in tho country to join the 
Congress and make one supremo effort to 
bring his programme to a success. We would 
be untrue to ourselves, and untrue to the 
memory of the great man who hjis died for 
us, if we do not continue his work with that 
religious intensity for which his life is at 
once an example and a reminder to us. 
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The Swadesamitram 

The cruel hand of death has snatched away 
from ns the prince of patriots the leader of the 
leaders who has by his magnetic ftersonality, 
indomitable will, courage of conviction and 
supreme sacrifices, made his name almost a 
household W()rd all over every nook and 
corner of this vast continent- The gap that has 
now been created in the political field it is 
hard to fill. He has shown by practical 
demonstration the soundness of his programme 
It is now the duty of his countrymen to 
fiiithfully follow in his footsteps and lend the 
emntry on from victory to victory till the 
final goal is reached. The res|)onsibility of 
ilengal is all the greater and it behoves his 
eniintrymon in Bengal to stand steadfastly by 
(he principles and policy ho has laid down 
:ii)d not give room to fissipaous tendencies to 
bli;^ht their vision. 


The Madras Nail. 

The death of C. R. D;is removes from the. 
p'jliiical scene one of its most forcible charac- 
ters. His pre-eminence at the Bar made all 
t-ho more sensational his action in suspending 
pr.'ictice during the ium-co-o|mration move- 
ment and his forceful advocacy of that creed 
won for him a ])lace among the leaders of the 
political extremists- Ho cried to s»»e the 
fruition of the obstructive |)olicy of his party 
in Bengal but there were not wanting indica- 
tu)ris in his latter speeches and writings that 
ho was beginning to think that wholesiile 
obstruction was bound to prove barren of 
good results for India's future. Had Das 
lived there is reason to believe that ho would 
^*^ve modified the Swarajist ]X)licy, if it lay 


in his power from one of obstruction to that of 
qualified co-operation- He made many 
sacrifices to his convictions and was an inde- 
fatigable fighter for what he was convinced to 
be in the best interests of his country. 


Calcutta Munidpal 
Gazette 

Words caiinut measure nor thoughti osti- 
inatu the loss which the fleath of • -eshabandhu 
Chittaranjan I hia has inflicted on the country. 
By its suddenness it has shocked, by its iin- 
oxjxictedness it has paralysed. Wholly 
premature as it is it substitutes for the 
iiioiiient unavailing sorrow for buoyant hope. 
The sore grief, the reverent admiration and 
the spontaiieoiLs homage of the whole nation 
of which we have had .such abundant ex- 
pres.sif>ns testify to the large space which 
Deshabiindhu 1*hs filled in broader walks of 
public lift?. But on thu.‘«o for w'hom the 
“Gazette*' .speaks falls the humbler, duty of 
recording the sense of litter desolation with 
which they .are overwhelmed. They knew 
Mr. Das cheitly as Mayor and the first citizen 
of Calcutta, a.-!, one whom the siiflnige of his 
followcilizen.'^ had called to the task of building 
up new ideals in a new Corp latioii and as one 
who during the all too short period vouchsafed 
to him by rroviiice, had in thought and labour 
given of his best to tackling the huge problems 
of civic welfar€^ Only those who have a first 
hand and up-to-date knowleilgo of municipal 
atfhirs and have also been privileged to receive 
guidance and inspiration from Mr. D»u« are in 
a position to judgv* what great good fortune 
it was for the rate-payers and residents of 
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(Calcutta t-o have ns their Mayor one who did 
not take a narrow view of the duties of his 
exalted office. In indicating the .special work 
on which the oorpor.ition was enterinj^ under 
the new dispensation, we cannot do betcer 
than quote two passages from his inaugural 
address to the Aldormeii and Coiincillors. On 
that memorable occasion Mr Das said — 

“I have to thank yon heartily for the great 
honour you have conferred on me to>day. 
Some how or other I esn not dissrKuatc myself 
from the -great cause which 1 represent. I 
take this honour given not to me personally 
but to that great cause which i have always 
represented. After all, what is that great cause. 
If 3 rou leave out the details of work soniotimcs 
in this and sometimes in that, the great »ork 
which I have undertaken f4)r the last ten or 
fifteen years is the building up of a Pan 
Indian people consisting of divers communities 
with diverse interests but united and federated 
as a nation. In this Corporation I find plenty 
of work po8i*ible in that direction, far ns 
it lies in me you will find that no communal 
interest will be sac.rificed unless that interest 
goes against the well being of the whole 
community, by which I mean the Indian 
people or the citizcii.s of t'alcutta in thi.s parti- 
cular respect.” shall try to carry out thi.s 
work with honesty, with courage with deter- 
mination. One word more and I have doi c. 
It is the great ideal of the In iian people that 
they regard the poor as ‘^Daridra Naniyaii.*’ 
To them, God comes in the Kha{)e of the pewr 
and the service of the poor is the service of 
God to the Indian mind. 1 shall, theri fore, 
try to direct your Jietivir.ies to the .service of 
the poor and you w^ll ha^c seen that in fhe 
programme which I have diawn up most of 
the items deal with the ]j»>or, housing of the 
poor, free primary education, and free medical 
relief— 4he8e are all blessings for the iioi>r, and 


if the corporation succeeds even to a very 
limited extent, it will have justified itself.'* 

Such were the ideals, the. high ideals, of 
civic duty which fiiled and animated Mr T)as. 
To their realisatinn through tho help of the 
New Corporation he dcvjited whatever leisure 
hft ennid spare from his numorou-* anil weighty 
responsibilities. Some ivlvance has been made 
towards this goal, more remains to be 
made ; and God willing, <lespito the limited 
resources and handicaps of the New Cor- 
poration, not all of their own creation the 
plans already formed for carrying out the 
whole programme wiil vet fructify, 't the 
present moment it is not possible to gauge 
how the Corporation, deprived of the inspira- 
tion of one whose high idealism and practical 
experience were aliue unique, would adjust 
itself to the changed situation. It has been 
overwhelmed by a calarmity which it had 
not anticipated and for which it was not 
prepared Crushing as is the afilictioii. 
consolation is to be sought only in the 
thought that Mr. Das has left his countiymen 
ail example and an inspiiatioii which they 
are called upon to follow if they arc anxious 
to honour the memory of their leader 
Mahatma Gandhi has already declared that 
the nation's work must proceed at double 
speed, and the Corporation owes it to itscli 
to demonstrate tliai from assoeiation '«^ith 
Mr. Das it has also imbibed a similar faith. 

We cannot close this liiiinbic and totally 
inadequate tribute to the memory of our 
departed leader without touching on the 
personal relations which subsisted between 
him and ail who worked . under his guidance. 
From Aldermen and ^’ouncillor to the 
humblest employee of the Corporation, all 
whom work brought in contact with Mr. 
were impressed with his kindness aiul 
courtesy and they were not only captivated 
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by the charm of his personality, but were 
made to feel in his presence that they ha<l 
the scope as well as the capacity to do their 
best in a worthy cause. Those who went to 
him perplexed came back with their burden 
of difficulties lightened ; those who vrerc 
inclined to take a )5[1ooniy view of things had 
their hope«> revived ; those who w’ere eager 
and resolute fe t their courage aiul dettr- 
mination strengthened utuler the spell of his 
advice. Air. Das had often wished that he 
could devote greater time and attention to 
Municipal affairs, bit Provi Unce decreed 
otherwise ; that fuller opportiinitv of serving 
the Corporation for which he longed was not 
given to him. lie has. however, shown the 
way and if those who are called upon to 
carry out his work are moved by a faith as 
strong as his, we can confidently await the 
lalisation of those hopes which were his 
thoughts by day and dreaius by night. 


The Hindu 

It is the great tragedy nI Indian jiolitics 
Ih.it from time to tim .* an invaluable career 
of devoted service to th«« mother and should 
be abruptly terminated by the cruel hand of 
death. The latest of these periodic calami- 
ties is the sudden deatn ol ne.sliabaiitllin 
f 'hittaninjan D.is. It had hecu known for 
Some months that Mr. Das\s hoalt'i had broken 
down under thi^ strain <»f bis pdilical activities 
but it w;is hardly expi*ctcd th.it the end wou'd 
b‘‘ St) near and the news of hi.s death ye.sferdav 
bus c me as a )>rofi»und shock upon the public- 
The si>nsc of loss cro:itc<l by tin* news i?; .acceii- 
tual.ed to tho point of unboarability by the 
circnmstancos of the prosnnt |)olitical situation 


the murky gloom of which appoars likely to 
be converted to the blackiio.ss of night by 
the elimination of the one man, whose firm 
but light grip of the situation gave promise 
of holding togetlier his heterogeneous and cen- 
tri)ietal forces till the goal was reached. India 
could at no time spare a leader of the mental 
and spiritual calibre of Mr. Das, Bengal could 
particularly ill afford to lose him, when its 
del(3rmined struggle with the bureaucracy had 
reached its crisis. This is iH»t. the time to 
speculate on the reactions of Mr. Das’s death 
iifKui Bengal politics. It would require 
optimism of a particularly rohast t^'pe to 
l)elio'*o that these co\iM be little short of 
disastrous, when one considers the nature of 
ihe main Currents, the crosscurrents and the 
undor-currents of iho.^e turbid waters. The 
political skill of Mr. Das made a compact and 
efficient striking force ot‘ his party, and carried 
it on to a consicler.ible measure of success, in 
spite of fissinarous tendencies engendered by 
communal and personal jealousies. This he 
did in the face of obloquy and suspicion born 
of th.’it unch.iT'itableness, which in Bengal 
apiK^ars to flonrish with as disastrous effect as 
its watnr-hyacinth. Shrieking voices from 
the dug-outs of the shelf, the insinuations and 
iiiiiuend)>es of self-centred fishers in troubled 
waters all combined to discrcilit him with 
fraternal and pitriotic fervour. Heavy as 
w;i 3 his burden in thi.s respect one particular 
cr*i 3 s whicli is the portion of great leaders 
;d1 over the world, he was not c;illcd upon to 
bear to tho eiifl. He commanded the unques- 
tioning and devoted loyalty of his party— a 
loyalty which he r*3paid with a chivalrous 
shtMilderiiig of the blame for occasional indi- 
vidual un-wisd)'ms of iis members. Xot the 
least of his services to IV.ng.il was liLs providing 
.a rallying cry f'*r the re»id\ and j;eneroiis 
enthusiasm of the y«)utli of Bengal .n* a time 
when the remnants of the non-co-oporation 
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programme did not satisfy thoir fiillbloodod 
requirements. And yet by a singular iron}' 
of fate, the man who provided an alternative 
to anarchism, was denounced as the secret 
patron of revolutionary crime. If to Bengal 
which occasionolly stones its prophets Mr. Das 
was a great part}' leader, he stands to the repro- 
of India at a nobler elevation. Vor he rest 
sents the fine fiowor of all that is best in the 
spiritual life of India, that infinite capacity 
for sacrifice and service that runs like a warp 
through the texture of Indian life amid much 
that is discouraging. Material success came 
to him in unabundant measure. Ho was the 
favoured child of fortune and warmed both 
hands at its genial glow. But when the call 
of the motherl.ind came, he abandr»nod the 
hedonistic outlook without a pang and he liter- 
rally sold all that he had and gave it to his 
suffering country. With rare courage, tlio 
courage that sustained him in the fac(^ of 
ingratitude obloquy and persistent misrepre- 
sentation, he deliberately cho.se a life of [loverty 
and intense, singleheartwd devotion to the 
task of soothing the wounds of his tortured 


country. History will pass its verdict upon 
the soundness of his politics. Wo need not 
wait for that verdict to recognise in his career 
those shining elements of nobility luid great- 
ness that criticism canuot obscure nor small- 
soiilod malignancy besmirch. There have been 
tall men before Agamomiu>n, men of courage, 
culture, patriotism and capacity for selfless 
service. But only rarely have these qualities 
been found combined in such harmonious co- 
operation as in Mr. Das. Himself the quin- 
tessential product of his age, Mr. Das's per- 
sonality will staniJ out to his contemporaries 
and to posterity as a boaconlight of inspira- 
tion and hope of inspiration to the genera- 
tion of which ho is the ultimate expression to 
lead a fuller life and of hope that amid all the 
porjdexities and disappointments of our ])»diti- 
cal struggle makes it a crime to despair of a 
country that couhl produce such a man. Aiul 
now that h(i has made the supremo sacrifice 
for he h.as literally laiti dt»wn his life iu the 
cause of his country, his sorrowing but proud 
motherland can most truthfully inscriblo his 
epitaph. "Greater love than this hath im m.aii." 
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liif Dt'. Niit'esh Chuwh'ft Sen Guptn, M. A. D, L 
CHAPTER T. 


A glorious land] But where are 
the men ? 

That was the (juestion Jack Staun- 
ton asked lilmself when he touched tho 
ground after spending hours on the sea. 
It was a had case of shipwreck. For 
vt^ars together nothing like this had 
uTer happened. Thu vessel was caught 
in a tretnendous gale and Avas lost with 
all hands. The wireless apparatus 
Was stnick down after sending out 
just, a couple of wails of 8. 0. S. 
Boats were launched hut for all Jack 
Staunton knew none had readied the 
shore. Uis own boat had turned turtle 
less than a hundred yards from the 
sea and he just managed to float for 
a whole night ere he sighted land. 
With the first glimpse of land ahead 
Jack got fresh life in his vions and 


struck for the ^horu for all he was 
wortli. Thank God, ho was noiv safe. 
For about an hour he lay half dead on 
the sand. But ho was soon w'arnied 
back to life by tliu glorious sunshine 
He then looked up. A beautiful lands- 
cape presented itself. Between rows 
of noble trees there were beautiful 
shrubs and they lined a green grass 
W'alk which had been evidently laid 
out with great care. There was no 
doubt it was part of a great park. 

He was not exactly in a mood to 
enjoy beauties of landscape, lie could 
liave much preferred to have come 
across a man who could give him some 
food, a change of clothes and rest. He 
was a lover of landscape and were 
struck by its beauty. Only he 
wanted very much to meet a man. 
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Jack dragged bimself up the coast 
and began io trudge along tbo road. 
Mt’s all very line to bare this garden 
and all that. But wbat about refresh' 
ments ?” be thought. 

Uis first feeling when he touched 
land had been one of intense gratifica- 
tion that he was saved. Tlio next one 
was that be was nriost likely in some 
savage land and a group of cannibals 
might fall on him at any moment and 
begin devouring him. Wlien ho looked 
at the landscape he felt reassured. It 
was obviously the work of civilised 
hands. Yet, who knows ? But such mis- 
givings did not trouble him long. Tliero 
was something gnawing within him 
which urged him on— a hungry man 
must Ik ]-c to 1 avc feed, or ho would 
drop down. Jack therefore hoped and 
was woriiod only because the stupid 
people w I'.o bad taken all the trouble 
to lay out the lands so well liad not had 
foresight enough to autici])ate his 
coming and provide for some feed and 
drink on the sea-shore. 

But look I There was a couple of 
human beings— a young man and a 
young woman running about happily 
like children. Tliat looked promising 
At any latctlioy were not the caiini* 
bals ho had half-feared to meet 'I lioy 
were sure to bo the eating sort and 
there was hope for Jack Staunton. 

Yet... 

Jack stopped sh'rt. Ho licsitatcd 
to approach them. They, were decent 
enough to look at, and in fact extra- 


ordinarily handsome and polished -yet 
they Were not decently covered accord- 
ing to civilised standards. Bor all 
that he could see from the distance 
Jack thought them to bo dressed in 
nothing but Nature's garb. No wonder, 
Jack hesitated to intrude upon them 
in this condition. 

But wbat business had tltcse young 
fellows to behave like that ? Besides 
being outrageously immodest, it was 
all so inconsiderate, so far as Jack was 
concerned, lie w’as not prepared to 
await the cud of the game, nor was ho 
prepared to move on. These people 
must serve him. 

Jack turned round and made as 
tremendous a racket with his throat 
and his hands as he could— pretending 
to frighten away imaginary birds. Thai 
served its purpose. Tlio ycmiig couple 
immediately turnea tlieir eyes io him. 
From furtive glances Jack saw that 
they looked amused. They had no 
business to. T’heii— horror of horrors 
they began to come towards the spot 
where Jack was - just as they w'ere. 
Jack shut his eyes. 

When they h.’ul come up near liiui 
the young man said soniethiiig which 
Jack did not undcrsUiud though he 
was familiar with all the Europciiu 
languages and oven knew some Sans- 
krit. lie looked up, After all things 
were not as bad as bo bad imagined. 
Tl>u couple did wear something— only 
it fitted them lightly and was the 
colour of their skin. It was not a 
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modest dross, specially for a lady, but, 
well, Jack had been to bathing places 
and be was not exactly scandalised. 

The young man had a tall and 
comely i. figure and a delicate olive 
comploxio.*;. His movements wore 
graceful like tiio poses of Greek 
statues, nis face had an extraordina- 
rily clever look about them and a pair 
of restless dark eyes were smiling in 
amusement. The w'oman too had a fine 
athletic form but her arms and hands 
looked soft and delicate like those any 
drawing room beauty. Slie had Greek 
features too little but tho movements 
of her lithe slim figure had something 
suggestive of the best oriental pain- 
tings. Her eyes had a deep but very 
doubtful colour between blue and 
brown, a profusion of dark tresses tied 
up in the most seductive knot on tho 
bead set off her bright face and rich 
rosy complexion with great effect. 

Jack did not understand what tho 
man had said — ho did not come. lie 
sjtokc in plain Englisit tint ho was a 
ship-wrecked English inan and was 
very hungry, that ho wanted refresh- 
ments and rest. Tho strangers found 
no difficulty in following the main 
ttiomo of his conversation for ho had 
accom{)aniud his words with tho uni- 
versal dialect of very obvious 
gestures. 

In the same universal language the 
young couple invited him to follow. 
A little later, Jack found himself vora- 


dously devouring viands of whoso 
name and character ho bad not the 
friintost idea. 

When he had finished this most 
important business ho bad time to 
think. It struck him then that tho 
conduct of this couple was not very 
decent. They had boon staring 
at him more than they ought to and 
talking to each other about himself 
which no decent man or woman would 
do, Besides they were too freely 
making love to one another ; this con 
sidering tho very spars, habiliments, 
shocked the delicate sonsihilitios of 
Staunton. Por Staunton was a mm 
of high culturo and most oxcolicnt 
upbringing. Ho had hold responsible 
positions in the Foreign Otfico and 
moved in tho very host society. Ckm- 
survative to tho hackhone, he was dis- 
posed to ho rather Victorian in liis 
notions of proprieties. Ho was half- 
disposed to give these youngsters a 
good iceturo on manners and would 
have done so, their hospitality notwith- 
standing, hut for tho fact that the 
language of gesture, though very uni- 
vorsaV is altogether unsuited for con- 
voying sound thoughts on manners. 

After he had had his nourishment, 
the couple pointed to him a sort of 
shelf and loft him. Staunton laid 
himself down on tho bench and liras 
delighted to find it soft and delicate. 
Tho moss on the surface was soft and 
smooth like velvet and the hod yielded 
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tilo 

like a Ohesterfleld oouoh under him. 
He soon fell asleep. 

When he opened his eyes, the sun 
was high up. The couple were wait- 
ing for him on the moss bank opposite. 
It did not please Staunton to see that 
they had not thought fit to change and 
were in just the same dress as before 
and looked as fresh and happy as they 
were when he first saw them. The 
woman was the first to see him awake 
and she greeted him with a most deli- 
mous smile. The man then turned 
round and approached him. Staunton 
gathered from their motions that he 
was expected to follow them some- 
where. Staunton readily obeyed, lie 
was anxious to find somebody who 
talked any decent language. Ue was 
bursting to tell these people a good 
deal of what he thought about them. 

At a little distance Staunton found 
a dainty little chariot waiting for him. 
It was a style of conveyauce which ho 
did not remember to have seen or 
heard of anywhere. But it was a 
beauty. Ho thought he would take a 
photograph of it boforo he wont away. 
Then ho remembered that he had not 
the camera with him. He hoped these 
people knew bow to take photographs. 

When he stepped into the car the 
lady followed and took her seat beside 
him. The young man sat ui front in 
what corresponded to the dickey box. 
Without the least warning the Tuhicle 
rose into the air and swayed away like 


a bird. Staunton was feeling very un- 
comfortable. He was a fayourite with 
ladies and was a brilliant talker.' But 
sitting beside a lady of such rare 
beauty but so meagrely dressed nras a 
new experience to him. He could have 
talked away the awkwardness perhaps, 
but talking was of no avail here. So he 
sat still and was annoyed to find him- 
self Very strongly attracted by tlio 
charms of the woman by his side. 

Floating in mid-air was no new ex- 
perience with him. He had flown half 
across the continent in an aeroplane. 
But then he had known that it was an 
aeroplane and a deafening noise had 
warned Kim then. To think you liave 
boarded an automobile and to be 
whisted off terra firma without the 
slightest sound to give you warnui^', 
did surprise Staunton. He forgot the 
woman by his side and at the first 
blush was making a rush lor the 
window. The woman however lirmly 
took hold of his hand and hold hitn 
down. She said something in a rich 
musical voice — the souse no longer 
mattered to Staunton, He was con- 
tent to leave his hand in those of his 
fair companion and feel the soft touch 
of her delicate palms. 

The chariot swept over a city. 
Staunton looked down on a garden city 
of great proportions. Noble buildings, 
beautiful towers, glorious gardens wore 
unfolded before his eyes in a fair.v 
panorama. He looked amazed loss at 
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the «iormoai proportionB of the Oity 
than at its surpasnug beauty, lie 
turned to his companion. Sho was 
looking at him with smiling eyes and 
lips that seemed to bunt with talk. 
Staunton would have given much to 
be able to talk to her. 

After a brief but very rapid 
journey the chariot descended on the 
roof of a great house. Tho amazed 
Staunt(m was led down a great flight 
of stain hy his fair compamon, while 
the young man attended to the oar. 
Staunton soon found that he was in 
tho midst of the greatest library ho 
had yet seen. They passed through 
a series of big rooms till they reached 
a comparatively small one where an 
old man was sitting in the midst of a 
great mass of books. Staunton was 
surprised to find that oven this aged 
bookworm delighted in tlie same style 
of garments as those of his friends— tho 
young lady and her companion. 

After a brief conversation with tho 
lady the old man began to talk to 
Staunton. He went on uttering a long 
string of words not one of which ho 
understood till the old man said Home. 
Staunton recognised the word and 
ventured a brief Tiatin sentence indi' 
eating his nationality. The old man 
stop])ed and said something to the 
young lady. 

The lady imme^tely took Staun- 
ton by the arm and whisked him off 
to another room. Here they found 
a middle-aged gentleman with a very 


kind look. The lady briefly opened 
the conversation, after which the 
gentleman asked Staunton in plain 
English, “You speak English 

“Yes” said Staunton. He never 
knew till now what joy it is to hear 
English spoken where you least ex- 
pect it. 

“it is strange,’’ said the gentleman, 
who like the others was dressed in a 
tight fitting garment made of some 
strange elastic stuff. Staunton was 
getting used to tho dress — or want of 
dress. 

‘“it is strange,*' said the man, “How 
on earth did you come here. 

“I was ship-wrecked,” said Jack, 
“and stranded near this lady’s garden.” 

The gentleman spoke to the lady 
and tho lady answered. He then 
smiled as ho said, “It wasn’t this lady’s 
garden. It was a public park you 
were in. Now, what are we to do with 
you ?” 

“I suppose you could kindly pro- 
vide a passage home in the first ship 
that leaves here. In the meantime, 1 
should ask for a shelter and some 
clothes.” 

The gentleman smiled as he asked, 
“Do you know where you are ? 

**I have not the faintest idea,” said 
Staunton, ‘‘in fact that’s just what I 
was going to ask.” 

Tho geutlman smiled again, but 
did not seem inclined to answer the 
question forthwith. “Have you seen 
our dty ?” he asked. 
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*'Yes 1 hare had a bird’s eye view.' 


“Isn’t it a groat city.” 

“A raarrelloas one and very beauti- 
fnl. What do you call it ?” 

' Paxton,” ansvrered the gentleman. 
The name was not familiar to 
Stannton. Ho looked puzzled. Till 
then be had picqued himself on his 
knowledge of Geography. 

“Where is it f I have no idea.” 

“Well it is here, and lot that 
knowledge do for you. I am afraid 
you are going to stay here pretty long. 
I hardly think it would bo possible 
to arrange for your return. How do 
you like the idea ? Do you think 
you could got on with us 

“I hope BO, though I have not seen 
much of your people, I must say.” 

'•What is your opinion of the 
people you have seen ?” 

“Well, I can hardly sjiy, you are 
the first man that I could talk to. But 
you must be a wonderfully clever 
people.” 

“You are not far wrong young 
man. By the way, I suppose you 
have had yo\ir food.” 


“Oh yes, this lady and— the young 
gentletnan have been very kind and 
hospitable to me. 1 wish I could 
thank her.” 

“You need not. It is not usual 
here to thank people. Serving others 
is our chief bu^ess in life and it 
would be tiresome if people wore go> 
ing on saying ’thanks’ every time they 
got some service from others. I am 
glad you find us satisfactory all round. 

“All round — ahem — yes,” stamm- 
ered Staunton. 

“Why, what do you find wrong 
with us.” 

“Well, if you don’t mind my toll- 
ing the truth, I think your dross is 
capable of improvement.” 

“You think so,” said the old man 
and smiled, “why wliat is wrong wiih 
our dress ?'* 

“I think” stammered Staunton, 
’tliat the dress shows too much of tlio 
figure.” 

The old man smiled and said 
nothing. 

After this ho dismissed the young 
lady and took Staunton in charge. 


{to be eotilimed.) 





Disposal of the dead 

Maurice A. Ganney. 


History begins with a study of the dead. 
This is true even of modern history. If we wish 
to write the history of a modern hero, we are 
not content to find out all we can about his 
parents, who still be living ; we seek to dis- 
cover all that is possible about his grand- 
parents as well. It is true of ancient history. 

It is true also of what has been described as 
the pre-historic period. This is in a sense a 
now discovery. It is used to be thought that 
history began with the practice of keeping 
written records. Archaeological research has 
shown that history began long before man 
had invented an alphabet. It is possible, for 
instance, to say something about the paren- 
tage of the very earliest rx.Mmple ofhoaao 
SapiettSf for we can compare his skull with 
the skulls of other closely related creatures. 

If wo understand history in a wider sense 
—as the study of the activities not simply of 
heroes, kings, and others, but also and chiefly 
of the activities of mankind in general — the 
distinction b'^tween history and what used to 
be described os pre-history is even harder to 
tn:ike. There will, of course, in the m<atter of 
exactness bo differences in degree. For while, 
Itsychologically regarded, no kind of history 
can be regarded ns exact, a larger measure of 
inexactness, as Dr. W. H. Rivers says, must 
probably always bo a feature of that kind of 
history which has to be formulated without 
the aid of literary records. “This form of 
history must always bo on broad lines and 
^ill fail te deal with the personal relations 
which give to the study of history so much 
of its int erest and charm.’* At the same time, 

(0 W. II. Li. Rivers, History and Ethno- 
•ogy, I9aa ^ 28. 


it may be noted tlint the general tendency of 
recent movements in history has been in this 
direction. “Every year more and more 
attention is being paid to the history of insti- 
tutions and ideas, while the personal relations 
and details of the transactions between indi- 
viduals and nations are coming to be of less 
interest in themselves, and are regarded as 
material by which broader and more general 
issues can be reached.” (1) 

In order to learn something about the 
earliest history of man we dig in the ground 
on promising sites and explore caves. We 
come upon ancient encampments and burial 
places, and discover not only bones and skele- 
tons of men and animals, but also objects 
which men valued and put to various practical 
uses. In the more advanced stages wo dis- 
cover also the remains of man’s earliest efforts 
at building. 

What has been discovcrad in the earliest 
burials ? In 190S a skeleton was found in the 
lower grotto of Le Moustier, in the Veasere 
valley. “It belonged to a youth some sixteen 
years of age. The most interesting feature of 
the discovery was the manner in which the 
sko eton \vas laid out. The head rested on a 
number of flint fragments carefully piled to- 
gether — a sort of stone pillow ; the dead lay 
in a sleeping posture, with the head resting on 
the right fore arm. An exceptionally fine 
coup do poiaff was close by the hand, and 
numerous charred and split bones of wild 
cattle (Bos primige&ius) were placed around, 
indicating of a food offering.”(2) 

{i) 11. F. Osborn, Men of the oki Stone 
Age ord ed., 1921 pp 221 f. 
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At the same time another skeletODi des- 
cribed as the finest of all the Neanderthaloid 
fossils, was discovered in a grotto near La 
Chapelle aux-Saints a few miles to the 
eastward of Le Moustier. *'I‘his x^as also a 
ceremonial bnrial of an individual between 
fifty and fifty-five years of age, most care- 
fully laid out in an east-and-west direction in 
a small, natural depression With it were 
found typical Mousterian flints, also a num- 
ber of shells and remains chiefly of the 
woolly rhinoceros, the horse, the reindeer, 
and the bison/’ 

In the cave of pavtland, which opens on 
the lace of a steep limestone cliff, about a 
mile east of Rhossilly. on the coast of Gower 
Wales, the earliest discovery of a member of 
the C'ro-Magncn race was made. A painted 
skeleton, long known as the *Red Lady,’ was 
found in the kitchen hidden which forms 
the floor of this cave. Recent investigation 
has proved that this skeleton belonged, not 
to a woman, but to a man. 

‘’The most remarkable Cro-Magnon 
burials of undoubted Aurignacian age are 
those of the Urottes de Grimaldi ; the in;ant 
skeletons found here are neither coloured 

(1) Op. cit., p. 304. See also R Verneau, 

The mta of tho Baima-Ckaado, 1 900, pp. 

fiS i The practice of burial in red soil is still 
found among primitive folk. For example 
among the Lango, J. H. I'Tiberg writes: 
’Mates are buried on the right-hand side of 
the door of the house, females 011 the left. 
The graves are deep, os it is the rule that the 
dead should be buried in red clay, which in 
many places is only reached at a considerablo 
depth ; and the grave must be so oriciftatcrl 
th.'it the head of the d ceasc^d should be tow- 
Bids the sunrise.’fTho LasffO ; ▲ Milotlo 
TMboof TTffttdft. 1923. PP fO 

(2) Tho practice of painting the bones red 
hae been noted among the Zapotecan Indiana 


nor decorated, but occurred with a vaat num- 
ber of small perforated ahella (XTaaM^ovident- 
ly forming a sort of burial mantle. Similarly, 
the female skeleton was enveloped in a bed 
of shells not perforated ; the legs were ex- 
tended, while the arms were stretched beside 
the body ; there were a few pieiced shells and 
a few bits of silex. One of the large male 
skeletons of the same grotto had the lower 
limbs extended, the upper limbs folded, and 
was decorated with a gorget and crown of per- 
forated shells ; the head rested on a block of 
red stone. In the 'Man of Mentone/ found 
in i 872 , the body rested on its left side, the 
limbs were slightly flexed, and the forearm 
was folded ; heavy stones protected the body 
from disturbance ; the head was decorated 
with a circle of perforated shells colored in 
red, and implements of various ty|)ea wen* 
carefully placed on the forehead and chest. 
Similarly in the burial of Hurma Gran<lo 
three skeleton" were found placed side, by 
side in a layer of red earth containing .1 Ir.rp^ 
quantity of peroxide of iron ; two of tho 
skeletons rested on the left side, the limbs ex- 
tended or slightly fl* xed ; the forehead and 
chest and one of the limbs were encircled with 
shells.” (I) 

of Mexico. Marshall H. ^^avillo writes 

(Futaam AanlTixiivy Tolume, 1909. pp- 

153 f) ‘.When an important fjei-son died, the 
bofly was dressed and placed in a stone 
chamber together with various personal orn.-i- 
meiits and objects belonging to the deceased. 
Food and drink were placed in or near the 
tomb to sustain the deceased on his journey 
to the other world. Once a year for hiwr 
years his friends came to the tomb and niado 
fresh offerings of food and drink. At the t \ 
piration of this time the flesh hod decayed, 
^me times the bones were then gathered mid 
placed in niches, bnt otherwise they xvew 
allowed to remain on the floor. Often tliey 
were painted red.” 
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Skeletons were discovered at Brunn^ Mora- 
via, in 1 89I and a few years before. *'One of the 
skeletons of Brunn, found at a depth of 12 feet 
below the surface of the Moscss,’ was lavishly 
adorned with tooth shells, pcrfora*ed .stone 
discs, and bone oniaments made from the ribs 
of rhinoceros or the mammoth and from the 
lecth of the mai; moth ; associated with these 
was an ivory idol, apparently of a male figure, 
(.►f which only the head, the torso and the left 
arm remain. The sk('let> >ii and many of the 
objects found wich the sepulture were partly 
tinted in red.** 2 An ivory figurine belongs 
to the Eburnecn stage of Piette and appears 
to indicate that the burial was of Aurignaeian 
rather than of ?<»lutrean age/* 

A Magdalenia** skeleton was discovered at 
Sorde, Landes, ill 1 872. Here the body was 
ornamented with a necklace and a ginllc of 
the teeth of the linn and the hoar, pierced 
and engraved. “Seven skulls found in 
in the grotto of Placard, Charento, also belong 
to the Magdalcnian The skclek>ii discovered 
in ■S04 in the gn*tto of I.e« Hoteaux, Ain, 
was buried at a depth of 6 feet bonrath 
Ntiigdiilenian implements ; the body resting 
on the back wa.s covered with rod ochre : the 
thl^h‘l)ones were invcrte-l, indicating that the 
limbs had been dismembered before burial — 
!i (Mistom observed niiiong certain savages.**(.\) 
A new feature has been discovered in the 
jireat grotto of Placard, near Rochobertier, 
f*)iiironte - the se|)firatioii of the head from the 
h«»dy. “The previous ceremonial burials, 
which began certainly among the Neanderth- 
ala in Mousterian times, always show the 
custom of burying the entire body in the 


2. See foot note 2 of the last pag.^ 
3 Op, cit, p, 307. 

(A) Op. cit.,,pp. 878 f. 
iB) Op. cit., pp. 879 f. 

2 


Upper Palaeolithic there commences the new 
custom of imbedding the body in ochre or red 
colouring matter, and this obtains from the 
Aurignaeian burials of Grimaldi to the Azilian 
burial of Mas d’Azil. The flexing of the 
limbs occurs frequently in Up^ier Palaeolithic 
times. It would appear as if the new cere- 
monial of Placard had been introduced in the 
earliest Magdalenian times, for in the lowest 
Magdalonian la^^ers four skulls were found 
closely cri>wded together, with the top of the 
cranium turned downward ; of tho other por- 
tions f)f the skeleton only humerus and a 
femur were found/ (B) 

In 1914 two Magdalenian skeletons were 
discovered at Obercas<el, near Bimn. This 
according to Dr. Osborn, is the first instance 
of complete human skeletons of Quaternary 
age being found in Germany. “As reported 
by Verworn, the skeletons lay little more than 
a yard apart : they ivero C(»vered by great 
slabs of basalt, and lay in a deposit of loam 
deeply tinged with red. This red colouring 
mutti'r, w'hich extended compIefc»?ly over the 
skeletons and surrounding stones, indicates 
that it was a ceremonial burial similar to that 
practised by t-ho Aurignaeian Cro-Magnons. 
Along with the skeletons w’cre found bones of 
animals and st^veral specimens of finely Carved 
bone, but no flint im|jlemeiUs of any kind.” (C) 

At Ofnet, on a small tributary of the 
Danube north-west of Munich, w^as discovered 
an interment belonging to the |wriod of 
Azilian-Tardeiioisiaii industry. The interment 
is di'scribid as tho most remarkabb of all 
Palioolithic times. “This is a ceremonial 


^C) Op cit. pp. 380. 
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burial of thirt^'-three skulls of fieople belong- 
ing to two distinct races : respectively, brach 
ycephnlic and dolichocephalic, and certainly 
not related in any way to the Cro-Magnon 
race. In the group twenty -seven skulls were 
found embedded in ochre and arranged in a 
Sort of nest, with the faces all looking west- 
ward. As the skulls in the centre were raoro 
closely pressed together and crushed than 
those on the outside, it seems probable that 
these skulls were added one by one from time 
to time, those on the outside being the most 
recent additions. It- is noteworthy that most 
of these skulls are those of Wiunen and young 
children, there being only four adult male 
skulls. On this account some advance the 
theory of cannibalism : others that, being 
taken captive by a tribe of enemies, these un- 
fortunate people were ottered in sacrifice, in 
which case decapitation was the means of 
death. But, then, how explain the abundant 
ornainont'* of stag teeth and snail shells 
(Htltal with which the skulls of 

the women and little children were flecom 
ted, and the treasured implements of tiini 
with which all save one of the men and 
a few of the woman and children were pri»- 
vided If'' tl) 

Seven Nilsson gives us interesting infor- 
mation about primative burials in eaniiina- 
via. Speaking of skeletons found in a tumu- 
lus at Siege, on the island of Mueii, he writes 
as follows ; “But that the bodies bad origi- 
nally been sitting in an nprighl position vve 
can b> the bones of each skeleton lying 

(i) Op. cit., pp. 475 . ff. In ttimbs found at 
Constantine, North Afri^'a, and assigned by M. 
Boiirguignat to a period at least iOOO years 
before the Christian era there were layers of 
innumerable snail-shells. See S. P Oliver, 
The Dolmen-mounds and Amorpholitbic 


crosswise in a heap, on the top of which the 

skull was lying with each skeleton we 

find generally one or two, sometimes several, 
stone implements or wrought pieces of 
amber; the former are found amongst the 
male, and the latter most frequently amongst 
the female skeletons. Amongst some skele- 
tons which were discovered sitting in a cell 
filled with sand, were amber beads still 
lying round the neck : these had, therefore, 
evidently been worn as ornaments (*Gotheb. 
Hat»dl.,* p. 93 ).*' (.s) 

A tumulus on the Asa-hog, near Quis- 
tofta was opened in 1 819 , and in the 
sepulchre were found a number of flint imple- 
ments and ornaments of amber. The sepul- 
chral chamber was round, instead r>f oblong, 
which is unusual. Sven Nilsson writes ; 
** Another remarkable circumstance which wo 
notice in the description of this sepulture is 
that an older series of corpses were interred 
therein, without any regard to order or regu- 
larity, forming a layer, which was covered 
hy a bed of sand, forming u floftr, upon which 
other c<^rpses had in their turn been deposi- 
ted. This m do i>f interring the dead has 
also been noted in the tumuli i - West Goth- 
land. This proves also that the same 
sopiilchrii) chamber had been ii-sed as a sc])iil- 
chre for a long period .’\3) In Scania a 
gallery-tomb (Asagrafven) was examined by 
the Rev. M. Brnzelius (Tduna,* 1822, No. TX, 
p. 285). Here “besides stone implements, clay 
urns, and a numder of amber ornaments he 
found therein a vast quantity of human bones. 

Monuments of Brittany* in the QlfiTtdrly 

Jooml of EeUsee, Jan"«»y, '872, 

p. 18 . 

(2) The PrimWve Inhabitant of Scan- 
dinavia, Srd ed., 1868, pp- 128 f> 

(3) Op. eit, p. 181. 
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divided into two layers by a bed of sand nf 
about six inches in thicknoss.”(l) 

The use of sand in burials hns been fairly 
common amoivi various fieoples. S|)ea1cin^ of 
;i skeleton found in .-i burial-room in Pueblo 
Boiiitoi New Mexico, (leorge H Pop))or s«iya : 
'-'rhe skeleton itself was resting on a layer of 
wood-iishos which had been spread on the 
levelled floor of yellow s:ind.*'(2) 

Again, he writes : “Owing to the havoc 
wrought by the inflow of water, the only pre- 
parations for burial that could be noted were 
those in connection with skeletons Nos. Vi 
aiidlb In this instance the floor had boon 
covered with a layer of yellow and on which a 
Inyer of wooden-ashes had been placed. "(3) 
Again, *‘the fact that so many bodies 
woTit pbiced in so small a room, and that they 
wen; buried, presents a phase of intramnrfil 
burials somewhat uncommon.*' 

The earliest lake-dwellers, the inhabitants 
of pile-dwellings on the principal Alpini*. lakes, 
buried their dead on land, in earth graves or 
slab-lined cists. At (juite an early stage the 
custom followed of burning the bodies and 
burying the ashes, with such |iersonni nrna- 
mi'TitiS as end o ted the fire in a rough clay pt 
closed with a aaucer.”(4) 

In the trans-Carpathian region, the so- 
Ciiliud Tripolje culture shows two main phases, 
tbc first of which seems to he ]»urely neolithic. 
Tn both of those phases the dea<] were btirniMl. 
Then after a fairly long existence the Tripdje 
culture ceases abruptly and uniformly. ’’Its 
sites were deserted and not reocciipicd : and 
the cause of their evacuation is indicated by 
the occurrence, over the whole region of their 

(Vi Op cil.. p. Ifll. 

12) Putnam Anniversary Volume, ll'Ofl, p. 
223. 

(3) Op. cit., p. 218. 


distribution,of burial tumuli in a late phase 
of the neolithic culture ascribed by llussiaii 
observers to the *Kurgan-folk* or ‘red -ochre- 
people,’ wlu) had long been in occupation of 
the central steppe, but seem t»» have 
been held aloof from the Tripolje 
.along the course of the Dnieper.” (S’! 
This practice of supplying the dead with a 
<|uantity of powdered red Ochre was already 
in vi.gue among the lutor paliieolithic folk in 
west — and raid-Kiiro|)e;in regions, “It is 
therefore of the first imp-irtance, th.at the 
same pr.uctic»T is habitual among the earlist 
inhabitants of the Kiirosian stopp, a tail, 
heavy-bnilt and long headed race not very 
different from those western types burying 
their <iead in surface graves, and marking 
the.se with earth-mounds, the only possible 
monument in the troe-less and stoneless loess- 
land. Those mounds ifor which the local 
wtird is kurgiA ) do not seem to begin until 
the fine Solutroan techni«iue hnd been lost, 
and their earliest contents are more roughly 
worked implements, ami hemi-sphorical pots 
• if clay— durable substitutes for the simple 
bowls of guard or leather, available to a prairie 
folk. As horse-bits, and later on, fragments 
of \viH»den cars on wheels, are found in these 
mounds, wo must infer that the horse had 
been «lomesticated, aiul that we have here an 
early phase ol the waggon-dwelling culture 
which sfill oecupiod fhis grassland when it 
was visited by tlreek expbwers later oii.‘\6) 

In the lowland of South P«'rtugal we meet 
“iho custom of hiirving the dead, or at all 
ownta those '‘f the ui(»re inn>ortant, families, 
ill artificial chambers formed of upright 

i4^ The Cambridge Ancient History, 1293, 

^.*11 Op. cit., p. ^ 1 . 

[{^) Op. cit., pp. S3 f. 
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blocks of untrimmed stone, and roofed with 
others, all as large as there was man-power to 
handle. Originally these were probably 
covered with a mound of earth, at least to the 
level of the cap-stoiio.”(l) 

The ‘round -barrow folk,* whose cradle was 
in Bohemia, buried their dead in oist-graves 
which resembled the latest ‘megalithic' tombs, 
these were covered by conspicuous earthen 
tumuli, circular like those of the steppe ])t^opl 6 , 
und not oval like the ‘long barrows’ of neo- 
lithic Britain. (2) 

The gradual substitution of cremation for 
interment is exemplified by the ‘Hallstatt cul- 
ture,’ Hallstatt, in central Kurope, owes its 
name and its exceptional wealth to the great 
salt beds among which it is situated. The 
Hallstatt culture not only dominated all the 
Upper Danube, but excercised widespread in- 
fluence over middle Germany, over central 
and northern France, and over Britain and 
Ireland. Its characteristic swords travelled 
even further into Bosnia, Macedonia, Hungary, 
East Prussia, Posen, Hanover, Schleswig and 
Scandinavia and in later varieties into Spain 
and the British Isles. '‘It was in fact the 
first culture so general as to deserve the name 

of European (3) It sjiread about VH)0- 

800 n. c. At Hallstatt interment is first sup- 
plemented by partial cremation, as for ex- 
ample of the head, feet or abdomen. It is 
superseded only gradually by total incinera- 
tion. ( 4 ) 

In Ancient Egypt bodies were buried ori- 
ginally in the sand, .ind among the simple 

(1) Op. cit., p. 05. 

(2) Op. cit., PI), 101 f. 

(3) Op. cit., p. 100. 

(4) Op. cit., p. 11 1 . 

( 6 ) The Mummy ( 2 ). Ig94, pp. 315 f. 


folk the simple form of burial survived. “The 
burial of the very poor of Egypt,” says Sir 
E. A. Wallis Budge, “must have been much 
the same in all times and in all dynasties. 
The body, having been salted only, was laid 
in the sand to a depth of three or four feet, 
without ornament, and even without a coffin : 
sometimes even the salting was dispensed 
with.” (5) Budge observes that the dryin^r 
up qualities of the sand of Egypt are verv 
remarkable. G. Elliot Smith ( 6 ) and .T. If. 
Breasted dwell upon the same phenomenon. 
Breasted claims that nowhere else in the world 
have the natural conditions of soil and climat.; 
resulted in such a remarkable preservation of 
the human body. This ])henoincuon siiffict^s 
to explain the fact that ‘among no people 
ancient or modern h:is the idea of a ht'o 
beyftnd the grave held so i»rominent a placo 
as among the ancient Egyptians.’ (7) In th«? 
native sand of Egypt bodies wore nfii'M 
so well prosorvod that they seemed in s- ;iin 
way still to be living. This idea *‘ini|KdhMi tlu* 
Egyptians to lavish every care on the bodies 
of their dead, not only for their piTS-jrvatinn 
by artificial means, but also for housing them 
in a manner befitting this religious concoptii n 
of their importance, and surrounding them 
wdth ail the paraphernalia neede i fur tlio 
attainment of a mabTial re.surroction.* (S) 

More and more importance came I .0 lx? 
att'ichnd to the careful f)resorvation of tlio 
corf)Sc. This led to the invention of cofliiis 
and to the making of a do biitc: tomb, which 

(fi) The Ancient Egyptians. 1112.3, \i\). 31 f 

(7) J. U. Breasted, Devolopmout of Ueligion 
und Thought in AiiCwnl Kgypt, pi). 

( 8 ) 0. Klliot Smith, op. cit., p. 3i. 
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was gradnally enlarged. It was soon found, 
however, that an elaborate tomb had not the 
power of the native sand of Egypt to preserve 
the body. Even before the first Dynasty the 
Egyptians had to devise measures for the 
artificial preservation of the body. Thus 
arose the art of embalming. And the emhal- 
mer sought not only to preserve the actual 
tissues of the body with as little disturbance 
of its superficial apfiearance ns possible, but 
also to preserve a living likeness of the de- 
ceased. “In the earliest known (Second 
Dynasty) examples of Egyptian attempts at 
mummification the corpse was swathed in a 
largo series of bandages, which were moukied 
inUi shaiie to represent the form of the body. 
In a later (probably Fifth Dynasty) mummy, 
fonnd in 1892 by Professor Flinders Petrie at 
Mndnm, the superficial bandages had been 
impregnated with a resinous paste, which 
'vhile still plastic was moulded into the form 
of the body, special care being hostowud 
ii[)on the modelling of the face and the 
iirgaiis of reproduction, so as to leave no room 
for doubt as to the identity and the sex.*' (D 
Tn a few c;\8es the whole cor])Si> or the head 
■MS covered with a layer of stucco plaster and 
; moulded into life-like shajKJ. In other cases, 

; vhore resin i»r stiico phistor was not used, the 
I lirien-otivcloped head was itself moulded. The 
I'yes were painted on the linen. This mani- 
IJiilation of the wrapped niuminy itself with a 
view to i)erpetuatiug a likeness of the deceased 
as well as to preserving the actual remains 
"as the earlier practice. Another jiractice 
. soon arose, that of making a life-size portrait, 
statue of the dead man’s head and of placing 
by the side of the actual body in the huri.'il 
chamber. (2) A further development was the 

Ui G. Elliot Smith, The Evolution of the 
Dragon, 1919 , p. l(j. 


making of a statue of the whole body. This 
was placed in a special hidden chamber which 
is usually described bj* the Arabic name 
Bevl&b, hut was known to the ancient Egyp- 
tians as the pr-twt or ‘statiio-houso.’ “It is 
important to remember,** says Elliot Smith, 
“that even when the Custom of making a 
statue of the deceased became fully establish- 
ed the original idea of restoring the form of 
the mummy itself nr its wrappings was never 
abandoned. The attempts made in the XVIII, 
and XXI and XXII Dynasties to pack the 
body of the mummy itself and jy artificial 
means give it a life-like apiiearance afford evi- 
dence of this. In the Now Empire and in 
Roman times the wrap[)cd mummy was some- 
times modelled into the iorm of a statue. But 
throughout Egyptian history it was a not 
uncommon priictice to provide a painted mask 
for the wrapped mummy, or in early Christian 
tim«?s supply a [xwtrait of the deceased.’* < 2) 

It used to bo thought that mummification 
vms more or less peculiar to ancient Egypt. 
But the practice has been found to have been 
widespread, extending from Africa to America* 
Dr. Elliot Smith thinks that it wms carried, or 
inigr.itcci together with a number of customs 
associated with it from Egypt. ‘*lii studying 
the easterly migration of the custom .if mum- 
luiticatiou " h.) ssays. “it is ijuite certain that 
the main stre;im nf t he w'anderers who carried 
the kiuiwledge to the east must have set out 
from the East African coast, because a whole 
series of modifications of the Egyptian method 
w^hich were introduced in the Soudan and 
further south are als.) found in Indonesi.i, 
F.dynesia and America. A curious fetitiiro ot 
Egyptian embalming in the XIXth and 
:siH3CiaIIy the XXlst Dynasties was the of 

(2) G. E. Elliot Smith, op. cii., }>. li 
Op, cit, p. lb. 
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butter for packing the mummy. Among the 
Baganda, according to Roaecoe, special impor- 
tance came to be attached to this practice.’* 
In Indian literature there are references to 
bodies being embalmed skilfully with a 
heavenly drugs and clarified butter (jfhOO). 1 
In Mesopotamia in the prehistoric period 
the city Shuruppak on the old course of the 
Euphrates was of exceptional im|)ortance. 
Archaeological discoveries here have thrown 
light upon the period. *'Tho oddest burials 
appear to htave been made by wrapping the 
body in a reed-mat, the corpse being laid 
upon its right side with knees drawn forward 
and the right hand supporting the head. The 
left hand is placed near the -ace. The body 
thus interred is provided with jars of water 
and oil, head ornaments, cylinder-seals, copper 
mirrors, fish-hooks (?) «and implements. This 
so-called embryonic position in burials is the 
rule with the Sumerian peoples from prehi.st<»- 
ric times as it was in Egypt. More elaborate 
burials in clay coffins are found jilong with 
the mat burinis.” (2) At •'^’urghul and et- 
Hibba, 30 miles north-east, of Lagash, so 
many mat and kottlc-sha|)ed clay coffin 
burials were fr>und that these ))laces seemed 
like great cemeteries. At Ur, the famous city 
of the moon God, in a mound at the centre of 
the city were uncovered many graves of the 
‘capsule’ ty]je, of inverted tub ty[)e, an«l fine 
vaulted brick tombs. (3) 

The Sumerians chose a high place for 
burial, an old mound, if jx»ssible. The dead 
in nude state were collected in rows, 
head to foot, and covered with a mound of 
earth. This was abut 3000 B. r. '*At tho 
end of tho third millonniuni (if the burials 


(1) Migrations of Poop!»^’s UVI5, p. OS. 

(2) Stephen H. Langdon, in The Cam- 
bridge Ancient History, I, 1923, p. 377. 

(3) Langdon, op. cit, pp. 381, 398. 


near the surface at Eridu are really late 
Sumeriad,) the dead were buried without 
coffin and probably unwrapped, with a spout- 
ed |>ot for water placed near them, with one 
or two rough upturned bowls or goblets. This 
chiss of s|)ontod pot was also found at Shurii- 
ppak ? it is exactly the same as those re- 
presented on the old seals. With the advent. 
of the Semites an alternation becomes gradu- 
ally app/irent. Koldeweg found at Babylon 
that the lowest levels of tho first Babylonian 
kings contained bodies lying simply in the 
earth, or rolled in reed mats, or roughly 
surrounded by mud bricks. The bodies were 
always laid out at full length.” (4) Campbell 
Thompson found buried in the mound of Ur 
about a foot below the surface a body which 
seemed to bo the skeleton of a girl. There 
was a nose-ring, |K>ssibly of silver. “The body 
had evidently been huddled up, tho total 
length of the burial was less than two feet ; 
it lay on its left side with the head pointing 
approximately to tho oast. Not far from tho 
mouth was a water-[)t>t, and upturned on or 
near the legs was a b;isiii. There had been 
some cloth with it, and the whole, jmts and 
all had been wrappc^l in a rood mat. Cunei- 
form tiiblets were fr)nrid at a depth of two 
feet in a ‘throw-out* at a stone’s throw dis- 
tance, probably of the ]ieriod of tho ITT 
Dyn.’isty of Ur, so that the presumption is 
that this mat burial was about tho same 
Iioriod, and Kf>Idewey’s mat burials at Baby- 
lon will coincide In date, or, not unlikely, 
may bo earlier.” (5; 

Tt is interesting to note that mat-burial 
has been found among primitive folk in 

{*) R. Campbell Thompson in The Cam- 
bridge Ancient History, I, 1923, 

1). 548. 

(5) Campbell Thompson, op. cit., p. 548. 
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modem times R. H. Godrington quotes an 
account of a burial among Melanesians 
supplied to him by a native. The first thing 
after the death of a man of some rank, is to 
cut in the bush certain vinos which aro 
called corpse-binding vines. Then they 

bring together many mats (such as those which 
|)ass as money) to wrap the corpse in. Women 
bring out mats, such as are used for sleeping 
on, and sprefid them in o[)en place in the 
middle of the village, and over these good 
clean mats. When those are ready, those who 
have been at work sit on the heap of mats and 
begin the wailing, so that people at a distance 
may know that the time has come to swathe 
the corpse. Then all having assembled by the 
heap of mats, men and women carry out 
corpse wrapped in a single mat from his house 


to the weeping crowd ; and when they lay him 
on the mats spread as a bed the crying is 
wonderful, nothing can be heard at all but 
that. They put on his belt and his aalO 
dress and smear him with red earth, and 
dress his hair with a cock's feather or pig’s 
tails. His mother, or wives or sisters, throw 
ashes over their heads and backs. When they 
have swathed the corpse in mats and bound 
all round with the vinos, some man of the 
dead man's kin sits upon the bundle, and is 
carried with it by many Tuen to the grave, 
which has been dug by the side of the 
"gamal*’ (1 } Godrington tells of a very great 
man who was swathed in one hundred short 
mats and ten rolls of a hundred fathoms each. 
But for an ordinary man fifty mats would 
sufiice.(2) 

( To he continued) 


1 The Melanesians, iSDl, pp. 210 f. 


2 Op. cit., p. 2S4. 
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Tho dramatist is giving the first reading of his 
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BY S. N. OUHA P. Sc. fCali.) 

CHAPTER XXI. 

BATIIEBFORD’ STORY 


‘‘May I go in ?” 

“.Tust a minuto — lot mo .soo if she is 
awake,” 

This brief dialogue took place 
i'elweon David Rutherford and a 
nurse in a Los Angeles hospital. The 
nurse disappeared and after a few 
.;'.’Conds ret umod and informed David 
that lie might enter the r<tom, David 
oiitercd and approached the lied on 
wliich Elsie was lying, propped by two 
Mg pillows. 

“Elsie, dear, how do you feel ? 
You look much better lo-day. Toll 
nio you feel better i” 

“I do, David — I feel much better.’’ 

“1 brought you boro in an uncon- 
scious state. You wore unconscious 
for nearly a week — ^bdeed, t his i.s the 
first time that you Uftvo seemed just 
right to me.” 

4 


“I have never felt just right until 
to-day— hut I have always felt your 
presence wlieii you came.” 

“Could you recognize mo ?" 

“Yes, often, David— and I felt that 
your strong arms were protecting me 
from all the evils on earth — ^though I 
know I do not deserve it.” 

“You arc the only one in my life 
uho deserves everything from me, 
Sweetheart— hut I haven’t done any- 
thing extraordinary. As an honour^ 
able man I would iiave done the same 
thing for any otlier girl.” 

"I know it, David [ You are a 
man— a re:il man — and 1 am proud of 
you," and Elsiu blushed as she spoke. 

*I could never have forgiven my- 
solf if 1 bad failed to rescue you,” 
said David. 

“Oh. David, I never thought you 




: would come ; I did not see how you 
could come though I always felt that 
that terrible thing could not happen.** 
“Just as I reached the place” went 
on David, “I heard you utter my 
name.” 

• “Surely I did — I have no one on 
earth but you i You are my only 
friend — though I am not worthy 
David, I am not worthy i” 

David's eyes shone. At last she 
knew, at last she understood ( With 
all his heart he loved her and would 
have risked anything to gain her 
affection. 

‘'My dear little girl, do not speak 
like that — it may bring you unpleasant 
thoughts.” 

“Dearest David,” she whispered, 
‘‘won’t you tell mo how you came here 
and how you found out about — all of 
it?” 

“Fate brought me here,” smiled 
David, “and fate is responsible for my 
having discovered you. It took me 
about two months to fight for the high 
school appropriation and the wind mill 
tax- and we won everything. During 
my stay in Olympia i expected a letter 
from you but the days passed and no 
letter came. I was so busy that I 
really had no time to write you. Of 
course I might have found time to 
drop you a card— but then, I thought 
it might be better to leave you alone. 
1 doubted, a little — just a little if you 
vloved me and I feared U) hurt you.'* 

. “Oh, David, forget that^ please, if 


you can | Oh, how I have treated 
you i” 

“If you sob like that, Elrie I cannot 
go on with my story. This will bring 
back the nervous spell, and I might 
have to leave you.” 

‘‘Please go on with the story, David. 
I’ll not cry any more.” She wiped her 
eyes and tried to appear calm. 

“After about two months,” con- 
tinued David, “I returned to Brown- 
sville in triumph and received a hearty 
reception from the people. To my 
surprise I found your door locked and 
the house vacant. How could I enjoy 
the praise of the people until I know 
what had become of you P The only 
person in town wlio could give me any 
information was Daddy Mudham. 1 
hurried to his home and found that hu 
had loft town for a few days ; 1 asked 
Mrs. Mudham about you but she 
couldn't give me a satisfactory answer. 
Then I thought of Mrs.— what's her 
name ?” 

“Mrs. Smalley r” 

“Yus, Mrs. Smalley. I saw her 
and she told mo that you’d sold all 
your property excepting the little 
house and bad gone to live with your 
aunt. Of course I was surprised for 
I never knew that you had an aunt. 
Then I figured that you might have an 
aunt of whom I never heard.” 

‘‘That was a base trick, David, 
which 1 used to induce Daddy to sell 
my property for me. Oh, I am sorry 
— I am sorry i” 
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* ''Bepent nothing, little girl. We 
all have to go through the forge of 
life to get wisdom. Mrs. Smalley told 
me that your aunt lired in Ohioago 
and that she was sending you to 
college. Of course I was delighted to 
hear that but 1 was naturally despon- 
dent because I could not learn the 
address of your aunt. Every day 1 
kept on thinking that you’d let me 
know about yourself, even if you did 
not write to me directly. Surely I 
thought, you would write to Daddy. 
But you never did. 1 beuaniu anxious 
and worried but 1 hardly know how to 
go about a search. In an attempt to 
take my mind somewhat away from 
the constant misery, 1 pursued my 
work on the now invention and within 
a few days 1 discovered the new trick 
that will, to a great extent, revolution- 
aise motion picture photography, 
liowever, I wasn’t very happy about 
the discovery because you were not 
there to know about it and to congra- 
tulate mo. Everybody advised mo to go 
to Los Angeles and show ray invention 
to a big picture firm.” 

“Weren’t you afraid that they 
might steal your trick 

“Not a bit, little girl \ 1 know 
that not everyone can even understand 
the trick, much less do it themselves, 
cron after hnving been shown the 
niannor in which it is done. The 
secret of ti|ie inventitMt lies baok in the 
manipulation of the cement. It lies 


largely in the knowledge of the ohemi- 
oal oomhinations that go toward ' 
securing the right effects. To bo able 
to do this trick one must understand 
architectural drawing, must know 
mathematics and must understand 
the effects of colours upon the screen. 
The idea is to give a reahstio effect of 
an architectural structure without 
building a set. This can be ilonA 
merely from the photographs. I 
produce any building from any part 
of the world on the screen without 
evou going to that country or building 
a set. And after I've produced it, very 
few persons could toll the difference. 
In some respects it gives oven better 
effects than ‘shooliug’ the real thing.’’ 

“Tiuit’s wonderful [ exclaimed 
Elsie. “It’ll save worlds of money in 
the taking of foreign pictures {’’ 

David smiled. “1 guess so,” he 
said. “Already 1 have signed a con- 
tract with the Versatile Company for 
five years at a hundred dollars a week 
and a five per cent bonus on every 
picture. They are going to advertise 
that the picture are taken in forrign 
countries. Some trick, that — but I sup- 
pose what the audience doesn’t know 
doesn’t hurt anybody. It's all illusion, 
any way. But I’m getting away from 
the subject. 1 need not tell you that 
success did not mean much to me 
about tiiat time. 1 was thinking of 
you, all the time and all time, you f 
After having signed the contract 1 
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returned home, etiU thinking of you. 
: It was hard to think that I could not 
hare you near me in that hour of 
triumph. Without you the liappiest 
moments of my life became the saddest 
momente— or, rather, the time that 
' might have been the happiest was a 
time of misery to me. 1 went out to 
spend an hour in a picture show, it 
was on Bombay and the future was a 
western drama. The picture began to 
run but I could not become interested 
until something happened that woke 
me up. I saw you on the screen t 
Before I thought what I was doing I 
screened out. ‘‘That’s Elsie f’ I 
know that seTeral people around me 
imagined I was crazy, but 1 wasn’t 
caring what people thought. 1 could 
not beUere my eyes, ilow could it ho 
you ? 1 waited to sec the whole pic- 
ture over again and the next time you 
came on the screen 1 was convinced. 
I was sure it was you though 1 could 
not imagine how it happened. I took 
down the name of the producer as well 
as the name of the producing company. 
The first thing next morning 1 went to 
the studio and met the assistant of the 
man who had directed the picture. 
'*Oh yes', he told me, ‘I think wo did 
have a country girl here for awhile 
named Elne somebody. I don’t know 
what she's doing now but hero slie and 
a fellow by the name of Degal have 
started a company of their own’. 
That’s all he could toll me. The direc- 
tor had not arrived. I stood there 


thinking when suddenly I heard a 
woman’s voice beliind mo. I turned 
and looked at her. She was old beyond 
her years and her face showed the 
marks of dissipation, yet there was 
character in the face and the light of 
kindness in her eyes. 

“I heard you wore inquiring 
about a girl named Elsie Smith,’ said 
the woman.” 

“Yes, ma’ni,’ 1 answered, ‘1 am 
searching for her.' 

“Ts she a relative of yours she 
asked, looking me up and down. 

“A Very close and dear relative.’ 1 
replied. ‘Do ^ou know her ’ 

"Well not personally, no, but I’ve 
heard about her because she was the 
talk of the studio for awliile.’ 

"Then you drm't know where she 
lives I asked. 

"No sir. hut may bo I can give you 
sonic information about her. That’s 
why I asked if she were a relative of 
yours. Unless you are really in earnest 
about helping her 1 don’t care to give 
you the information — because it 
wouldn’t do any good.’ 

•‘Por God’s sake,’ 1 said, ‘if you 
know anything, toll me quickly [ i 
am ready to sacrifice my life for her 
sake ! Don’t keep me in suspense ! 
Toll mo quickly j 

‘Torhaps there U still time to save 
her,” she replied. 

“She is the victim of a dirty plot 
that is, if the men have succeeded in 
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carrying out the plans they made 
under the orange tree. They thought 
they were alone and talked freely of 
thtnr plans but I was resting under 
a tree near by and overheard their 
conversation. As they were leaving 
Uie place they discovered me but they 
thought 1 was asleep and that T had 
heard nothing*. Then she told mu all 
about the plot she liad overheard. I 
pressed a gold coin in her band and 
wont at once to the Boston Tjouvro. 
You wore not there i I got your home 
address from them and ran to your 
apirtment house. The landlady told 
mu you had just left town with a pic 
luru company. In a second I realised 
tliu whole situation. I hadn’t a minute 
to spare, hut how was I to start ? I 
was a stranger in tlie town and 1 knew 
nothing about the roads to klaxicali. 
Pesides 1 cauldn’t drive a car. I didn’t 
want to wait for a train if I could help 
it, Itaving no idea of the distance 
between Los Angeles and the Mexican 
city. I could have informed the police 
but that might have done no good- 
most probably it wouldn’t, for those 
polico are a sleepy bunch. 1 decided 
to act myself. I determined to rescuo 
you and I wont to work with a prayer 
in my heart. I went to tlic studio 
®nd saw the manager who had 
omployed mo and who was the only 
“an with whom I had really become 
acquainted. I told him tho story and 
and ho was deeply touched. 

‘That businass has got to be 


stopped { ho exclaimed. ‘This isn’t 
the first time we’ve had trouble of that 
kind. I‘m going to clean out this 
studio and send those scoundrels to 
where they belong if it takes me a year 
to do it t Tlie best thing we can do, 
Mr. Buthurford, is to follow tho scoun- 
drel in a high-power car and I’ll lend 
it to you. Moreover, you can have my 
host driver. Wait a minute f 

“lie telephoned to tho man who 
liad charge of tire cars and asked him 
to make tlie big car ready for a long, 
speedy jouriioy. Then he turned to 
)nu and said. 'Mr. llutherford, my 
secretary will go with you. 1 am going 
now ^,o got a letter from tho Mayor to 
the Amcriciiu consul at Mexicali — 
then it will he easier to capture the 
scoundrel, with the aid of the police 
down there lie telephoned to tho 
Mayor who gladly gave us the required 
letter, sending it to us by a messenger 
Iwy. Then we started for Mexicali, 
taking the Valley road, which was 
pretty rough in some places —but with 
our higli-powcr car wo made tlie border 
in giKid lime. At. the boundary lino 
wo found out that just a little while 
proWous your car had passed that w'ay. 
From tho description given us by the 
custom oHicials we felt sure that 
your car htid gone into Mexicali. 
When our car reached the little Mexi- 
can town I asked the secretary to look 
up the consul and to get tho aid of tho 
police. Thou I went into tho dons to 
try to got a clue as to your u here- 



aboutB. Then it was that I heard your 
Toioe and broke into that room. I 
engaged the scoundrel in fight, but 
would have lost you if the police had 
not arrived in time to save us from 
Merino. Both Degal and Merino are 
now in jail.” 

"Oh, David, forgive mo i” broke out 
Elsie. "How 1 tried to misunderstand 
you and your feelings toward mo t” 
Her eyes filled with tears but David 
touched her gently on the cheek and 
said, "There, little girl, don’t cry t 
It’s all over now j Don’t cry— you 
hurt mo i You did not misunderstand 
me or you would never have called 
upon mo in the hour of danger ]” 

"David,” she went on, "though I 
am not worthy of you — though I lied 
to you and cheated you - David, I— 
want — ^No, — I can’t ask you — I can’t | 


I have mistreat^ you, I have tramp, 
led upon you |” She started to sob 
violently. 

“Don’t do that. Sweetheart ! You 
hurt yourself as well as me by crying 
like that. Elsie, can’t you see that I 
love you more than my life P I lore 
life, but life’s not worth while unkss 
we have something bettor than life. 
Life can be sacrificed easily for a good 
cause — but it’s hard to sacrifice one 
who has no equal in the eyes of the 
man who esteems her.” 

‘ David, forgive mo, forgive me j 
Love me, marry me f 

"Elsie, there is nothing to forgive. 
This experience was necessary for our 
union.” He placed his arms around 
her and imprinted upon her lips the 
kiss that forever binds in perfect union 
the hearts of a strong man and virtu* 
ous woman. 


OHAPTEB XXII 
A WEIRD REVELATION. 


"Well, David, the big question is l 
Where are we going on our honey- 
moon ?’’ * 

“Anywhere you want to go. Sweet- 
heart i” 

"How about little old Brownsville ?” 
she smiled. 

"Well,” he smiled, "1 dont see 
how we could beat it. Let’s see. now. 


You know 1 am bound in contract to 
my firm. I have to find out from my 
director when he intends to shoot’. 
They don’t need me until they start 
shooting.” 

"Oh no, dear, don't ask that— tho 
dira^r might not likes it or not ? I 
don’t need them as much qs they nood 
me now, thank Beqven: They'w 
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already advelrtiaed that tlMy*ve aent a 
oompaDy to the Orient to take Oriental 
pioturea. Without me they can't 
(jrank onleaa they apend millions of 
dollara to build the seta— which they 
won't’* 

''Don’t be too independent at the 
dear. You must make your 
nanie drat and then you can do a|i you 
please. Be very careful. These direc- 
tors will always try to make their 
own names at the expense of your 
genius.” 

“You’re right. Sweetheart, but tho 
manager of the company is very well 
satisfied with me and he is a graduate 
of tho State College of Washington. 
You know that ia my Alma Mater, too. 
He treates me like an old friend.” 

“Then you haro a little pull, too, 
dear?” 

“If you call it ‘pull,’ yes -but wo 
didn’t know that until I went to get 
aid for your rescue.” 

“Ob, I didn’t mean anything 
wrong, dear i” 

“Of course not. I only wanted to 
tell you, though. Well, I guess I’ll go 
and see the director anyway. I’d like 
to take a trip to Brownsville before 
getting busy with tho work — just to 
give the folks up there a surprise. All 
of our friends are anxious to learn of 
your whereabouts. They’ll be so glad 
to see us married for you know they 
love UB both.” He kissed her and left 
^ room, wbioh was in fasbitmablo 
•partment bouae on Grand avenue. 


David went directly to the studio 
and met the director. Good morning, 
Walter. When do you intend to 
shoot ?” “I don’t know yet, David.” 

“If there Is to be any delay about 
tho shooting I’d like to take a trip to 
my homo town to settle up a little 
urgent husiness.” 

‘‘Well, I guess you can do that. I 
won’t shoot for at least two weeks yet. 
1 have to make all the costumes ready 
and I’m going over the scenario 
because I don’t like the continuity in 
its present form. The man who wrote 
it doseu’t know a dam thing about the 
Orient, and I want the picture right, 
so I’m going all over it with an 
Oriental — who knows the East and 
knows it well.” 

“Then I’ll leave to-night. I’ll not 
he gone more than two weeks and 1 
may he hack in ton days. Should 1 see 
the manager ?” 

‘‘It isn’t necessary. You’re perfect- 
ly safe in going. I'll not need you for 
three or four weeks. 

“Much obliged, Walter.” 

“That's all right, David.” 

David returned to his apartment 
wliere ho found a very palatable 
dinner awaiting him. Elsie knew 
Butherford’s tastes and she had pre- 
pared several of David’s favourite 
dishes as a surprise for him. 

“Oil, Elsie, dear, didn’t 1 tell you 
not to bother yourself about cooking ?” 

“Yes, dear, hut 1 have nothing else 
to do.” ’ 
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“But I don't want you to kill your* 
self working.” 

“Propiiring good dishes for you 
Bavid ! Do you call tliat work f 
Why dear, that’s only my duty as a 
good ho isewife and it will not only not 
kill mu but it will make mu Tory 
happy I Besidus, I’m well ablo to 
work. Pluase lut mu liulp, David, as 
your mate i I don’t want to bo mere- 
ly a decoration in our homu but to 
help make you happy — as you make 
me i” She blushed prettily. 

“That's true, dear — but I thought 
you were not fully recovered from the 
shock.” As put Ills arm around her 
bent his head above her and as she 
looked up, their lips met in an affec- 
tionate kiss, 

“riUt us finish eating, dearie, be- 
cause we must gut busy packing. We 
are leaving for Browneville to-night.” 

They finished their ruiiast as quick- 
ly as possible and packed the suitcases. 
They did not care to lake a trunk on 
so short a journey. 

That night they took train for 
Brownsville. T’rom Seattle, on the 
same car with them, and in a seat just 
across from them, sat a woman of 
about forty-five years of ago. Though 
advanced in age her beauty had not 
vanished but had rather increased. 
Time had dealt lightly with her, al- 
though her face seemed full of a ten- 
der sorrow. Upon her face was such 
a venerable glow of cliild-like faith 
that the veriest scoundrel could not 


have thought ill of hw. After a good 
look at her no one would have hesi- 
tated to say that this woman, at 
Elsie’s age, must have been a perfect 
double of the girl. It was this strange 
fact tliat attracted the attention of 
Elsie and David. Elsie had a strange 
fueling toward the woman and became 
anxious to speak to her, although she 
did not know just howto approach her. 
The woman was alone and, so far, had 
not spoken to any one on the ear. At 
Spokane Junction, where they changed 
cars for Brownsville, the bride and 
groom noticed that the woman was 
also bound for their homu town. Elsie 
and Rutherford were brought mi in 
Brownsville and knew practicallr 
overybody in the village but tlioy 
could not recollect ever having suc-u 
this woman, so they concluded tiiat 
she must be a stranger — purluips a 
relative of some one in Brownsville. 
From her mutiiod of dressing they aha 
concluded that she was an easturnor 
Her dress was plain but gave evidence 
of good taste. When the train arriv- 
ed at Brownsville only three passen- 
gers got off — Mr. and Mrs. Ruthurfurd 
and the mysterious woman. As they 
stood on the platlform a minute, 
watching tlio train move out, the 
woman approached Rutherford and 
asked, somewhat timidly, “I beg your 
pardon, sir, but could you direct nio to 
a hotel r 

“With pleasure. Madam i To be 
frank with you, we have only oo® 
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hotel in this town and, while it may 
not be rery up-to^te, according to 
your way of thinking, it is at least 
fairly comfortable and eminently res- 
pectable.*’ 

“Thank you kindly, sir, ‘she re- 
turned, smiling, “anything that is good 
enough for tbeso people is good enough 
for me. Will you please direct mo lo 
this hotel r” 

“We are going that way. Madam 
and will bo glad to have tho pleasure 
of your company that far.” 

Tho three started toward the hoart 
of tho town. Tho woman, looking 
keenly at Elsie as tliough trying to 
>00 behind tho curtain of her own past, 
asked politely. “May I enquire if you 
are man and wife 

“Yes, Madam, tliis is my .sweet 
little wife— 'Mrs. Rutherford. We were 
only recently married,” replied Dand 
vvith pride iu his voice. 

“You are quite a stranger iu this 
part of the country ?” asked Elsie. 

“Not exactly. Madam. I was horn 
and brought up in this part of the 
country, though not in this village.” 

“You aro visiting friends and rela- 
tives 

‘ Yes, Madam, I am in--” 

David, who had not been ijaying 
Wuch attention to the couversatiou 
otwoon Elsie and tho woman, hut 
whoso eyes wore fixed ahead, suddenly 

jjoko out: “Here is your hotel. 
Madam.” 

Thank you so much, sir. 1 am 
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glad to have met you both. We mii^ 
meet again. It’s a small world, you 
know." ^ 

‘I do hope so,” said Elsie. “Aren’t 
you going to stop here for awhile ?” 

“That depends,” replied their new- 
found friend. “Good bye and thank 
you both.” She entered tho hotel and 
David and Elsie continued their walk 
toward Elsie’s old home. 

Dmrio, will you promise me 
somclhing?” whispered David. 

‘I will promise anyiihing you want 
—and keep my promise, too,” she 
auKweriid, blushing, 

“i’liou promise that you will never 
utter a word about wliat happened in 
TiOs Angeles— and in the other place.” 

‘•I promise, dear— I won’t.” 

It did not lake long for tho news 
of the happy couple's arrival to spread 
tliroughout the nllago. The announce- 
ment was in that aiternoon’s paper 
Next morning early, Rutherford was 
out visiting friends while Elsie busied 
herself iu unpacking a few articles 
which she know she would need dur- 
ing the course of her stay in tho old 
homo. Anotlier reason she remained 
at home, instead of going out with 
David, was because site wauted to get 
a good look at tho old place because of 
its association with hor beloved. 
Suddenly the door bell rang and, to 
Elsie’s glad surprise, she found the 
mysterious woman of tho day before, 
standing on tho thresh-hold. The 
stranger seemed as surprised to see 



EHse as the latter was to see her. 

‘‘Excuse iDe~do you live here, 
Mrs.-” 

"Mrs. Eotherford — it's a little hard 
to remember, "smiled Elsie. "Won’t 
you come in ?” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Eutberfnrd,” 
. she rcjdicd, glancing keenly at Elsie 
as sfio unlcre.l the rooD). “Have a 
seat— no, take this rocker, it is more 
comfortable.” 

Taking a scat on the rocking chair 
the stranger looked at Elsie a moment 
and then said, “Mrs. Butlierfard, I was 
told by a person that this is the house 
where the late Jonathan Smith lived. 
Is that true ?” 

"Yes, Madam, this was his house— 
and I am his daughter.” 

"I thought he was a bachelor ?” 
said the woman. 

"Tl:at is true. Madam. I am only bis 
adopted daughter but I never think of 
him as my foster father because ho was 
so good to me— and I loved him so i” 

Tlie eyes of the mysterious woman 
filled with tears which began roll down 
her pale checks. She reached out her 
trou bling arms and, embracing Elsie, 
exclaimed in a sobbing voice, "Oh, my 
daughter f* 

Elsie was too confused to speak. 
She had never thought of seeing her 
and all her affections had been for 
Mrs. Pratt and Jonathon Smith, her 
foster father. The girl w'ept quietly 
while the old woman continued : "My 
Saughter. my daughter] I’ve been 


craving to see you for oh, so n»ny 
years { At last I have found you | 
Don’t let me be separated from you 
any more i I’ll stay with you as your 
maid, if necessary i” 

“Mother ( I never knew that my 
mother lived ( After death of roy aunt, 
who was really a tender mother to mu. 
I was very unhappy and craved for a 
mother’s care and love. Now pro- 
vidence has heard my prayers and has 
sent my real mother to me | You arc 
going to stay with mo and take the 
place of my dearest aunt ]”• 

The words seemed to sting the 
woman to the heart. It was hard to 
feel that she was "taking the place" 
of the girl’s aunt. "And yet, "slu) 
reflected, ‘‘I have no right to call her 
my daughter. I couldn’t rear lier witli 
the motherly love slio needed so uiucli 
titough I havo 

worried about her and saved every 
penny that 1 might bo able to come to 
her i” Aloud she said. My darling 
little girl, I shall do all I can to make 
you haiq>y. Try to love me, try to 
love mo l” 

"I do lovo you i” responded Elsiu 
uffectiouatoly, "and 1 shall lovo you 
better as the days go by.” 

"Lot mo help you, dear— what are 
you doing here ?” 

Elsie explained and the woman, 
still trembling for very joy, began to 
help the girl to unpack certain articles 
from the auiiroaBes and to pack certain 
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other artides which Elao iuteaded to 
take with her to TiOs Angeles. Elsie 
bhowed her mother different photo- 
graphs of the family and her own 
pictures, taken at different stages of 
life. Then her mother began to turn 
the pages of an old album vrhich she 
carried under her arm aud whicli she 
now took from a near by table. Pro- 
bcntly sho came to the picture uf a 
liandsome young man and pointing to 
it, said, “That is your father, little 
daughter.” 


EMe took ono glance at the photo- 
graph, turned pale and fainted At 
the bottom of the picture was written, 
“Yours forever, Bloomfield McBridB.‘* 
But the picture was that of Bcgal { 
When Elsie recovered consciou-ncss 
her mother took her by the hand and 
asked gently, “IVhy did the picture of 
your father shock you so. little 
girlie 

“Elsie hit her lip, ‘‘Oh, mother, 1 • 
don’t know — I don’t know [ But lot’s 
not speak of him ; lie— is— dead.” 


nPlLOQUE. 


About, a year after the marriage of 
Ivlsie and David a man sat on tlie 
‘■»‘Xtra” bench at the Versatile studio, 
reading a book. A fellow “extra” 
approached him and asked, “Wlrit are 
you reading, Jim ?” 

'‘Oh, a little book of poems.” 

“By whom ?” 

“By Elsie Smith — romombor her 

“Never heard of her.” 

"She was in the studio for awhile, 
working as an extra. She was the girl 
who started a company with DegaL” 

“You don’t mean that country 

girl ’r” 


"‘I mean that country girl.” 

“I never thought sho was educated 
enough to write poems.” 


“Sho wa> a lady, Ilal. and had a 
very good education. I knew her per- 
sonally. Sho presen*^ed mo this copy 
of her hook. Sho married Butherford, 
tlio trick cameraman who will start to 
directing his own pictures next month. 
Siie told 1110 that she had no intention 
of publishing these poems. In fact 
she did not think them worth while. 
She wrote them after the death of her 
aunt only to give vent to her feelings. 
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But her huaband thought the verses 
were good and the sent them to a pub- 
lisher who accepted them. I under- 
stand they’re receiving a good dead of 
favourable comment at the hands of 
the critics.” 

“Are they any good 7 What do 
you think of them P” 


“They are real poems. I believe 
they’ll be the talk of the 
literary world in less than nx 
months.” 

The other man turned his head 
aside and whistled softly. “Well, I’ll 
be damned f’ he muttered. 


F/yrs. 



The fulfilment of a vow. 

BY 

l^robluit Kmiuir Mciklierjce. barristcr-at-Lciw. 


Bhnliotosb was studying .Kn^ltsli at 
tbo Oolloyo, it was true. b\it Ijo did so 
iiiucii ai^aiust bis inulioiitiou. iiu Itad 
no bulief in English cducaiiou. la his 
0|>uU()u the otvidy of KngUbh liad been 
tho ruin of the country. Tho liindu 
sculiiiient was gradually disappearing, 
evil habits increasing and there was no 
inuans of reviving tho happy days of 
old. Such was the constant complaint 
of BlialKvtubh. ilis people obliged him 
to study English, else ho would have 
preferred to attend a Sanskrit School at 
Navadwip or clsewhoro. Still, oven if 
be must study English, none tho loss 
was bo able te punue bis own ideas in 
thought and in practice. 


Bhabatosh. living in a Calcutta 
hostel or ‘■niess-lmuso’* was pursuing 
ilis studies, when suddenly he awoke 
to tho fact that the Diirg<’ Puja holi- 
days were at hand. So he bought now 
apparel for the home, jiackcd Ills box 
and set out for his village, which was 
at no great distance from the city. 

The Pujn was over, the day of full 
moon had come. At dawn the mother 
of Bhabatosh. a widow, went to bathe 
in the Ganges. The gh'tt lay a little 
distance from tho village. A number 
of women from tho adjoining villages 
thronged its steps that morning. Tho 
mother of Bhabatosh, as she came up 
from tho stream, saw an old friend of 
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her girlhood, the wife of Upendm 
Babu. 

Greeting each other, the friendii 
exchanged the usual enquiries, and 
then Upeudra Babu's wife asked — “is 
Bhabatosh at home f” 

'‘He came, but his holiday, is over 
and be will be returning to Calcutta.” 

Upeudra Babu had a pretty littio 
daughter, tliirteon years old, named 
Pulina. She was unmarried. 

Upendra Babu’s wife said— “Sister, 
would it not be well i£ my Pulina and 
your Bhabatosh were to marry ?” 

Tbo widow answered — “That has 
been my wish also this long time, 
aster but my son does not wish to 
marry. What can I do ? How often 
have I tried to arrange a marriego for 
him and it has alw'ays fallen through.” 

•'Well, try once more. Your son is 
grown, and if he marries you will 
have much happiness. Why won’t he 

“L will see. if he agrees, tbo 
wedding can take place in February.” 

•When the widow reached her liomo 
Bhabotosh was sitting in his room 
reading a newspaper. His mother said 
— “Come to the inner apparluienis, I 
want to speak to you.” 

Laying aside the paper Bhabatosh 
very slowly followed his mother. Tak- 
ing him to her own room the mother 
said — “Son, T have arranged a marriage 
for you. You are my eldest son. I 
have long wished for a daughter-in>law. 
Fulfil my desire.” 



ds I have intimated, Bhabatosh was 
exremely averse to marriage— not 
though for the reasons an Englishman 
would have had. Not because it was 
unsuitable to marry while still a 
student, or because his means were in- 
sufilciout. His objection was of another 
kind and based upon the shaslras too. 
Ho liad beard (and even read in the 
newspapers) that the brides of the pre- 
sent generation no longer resemble the 
modest Hindu brido of former days, 
but are coquettes and fond of dress, 
that they do nut worship tboir hus- 
bands as enjoined by the sacred writ- 
ings, but are anxious to associate with 
thorn on terms of equality. Yet how 
could the unlucky man oppose his 
widowed mother's entreaties ? Hu 
did not desire to incur tho sin oi 
neglecting his mother’s repeated re- 
quests. So ho liad resolved that should 
she again urge tho matter, ho would 
consent, but he would bo careful to 
select a brido according to bis own 
ideal. 

That Bliabatusb had indopendeni 
ideas on this subject was well known 
to his comrades in tho hostel. When 
the youtlis gathered nightly on the 
roof after tlunr evening meal, this was 
a standing subject of disousdon with 
them as they smoked their cigaruttes 
of various sorts. How often had 
Bhabatosh said — “When 1 marry, if f 
do marry, 1 will take a dark ugly 
as my wife. The nice-looking giri^ 
are all full of vanity. They do nut 
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reverenoe their husband’s parents, nor 
do they look un to the husband hitu- 
self. Instead of being dutiful wives . 
they are frivolous, besides that they 
are dressy and full of airs. Oonsideiv 
ing thexDselves ‘beauties,’ they think 
of nothing but how to sot off tlioir 
charms. They must have European 
soaps, scent, powder, Farsi aoria and 
chemises, while the poor w'retch of a 
husband must pay the bills. Then, 1 
will not marry an educated girl. They 
only read novels (some even write 
theml and play cards, or spend the day 
writing love poems to iheir husbands. 
The house work is neglected, they 
have no time for their devotions, the 
children are loft screaming on the 
floor, &c. Ac.” After listening to talk 
of this kind, some of the lads would 
(say— “Very good Phabatosh Pabu i 
When the time comes we shall see 
^ow you act. Many talk in this way. 
There is a great difference between 
speech and. action.” 

Inflamed by these doubts, Bhaba- 
tosh would reply — “Yes, you shall see 
gentlemen, you shall see. With me 
speech and action are one.” 

So when Ids mother repeated her 
urgings, Bhabatosh, consenting, said — 
“Very well, mother, I will marry, but 
I wish to choose my bride.” 

The mother was delighted. “You 
wish to see your bride before you take 
her ? Very good. There is a charming, 
iieeutiful girl I know of, just thirteen.” 

Startled, Bhabatosh said — “Is she 


so beautiful ?” “Very.”— the mother 
said. — “Her face is like that of the 
goddess Durga, the same nose, the 
same eyes, the same flue brows, with a 
complexiuu like a rose,” 

Phnbatosh said hlowl,v and gravely 
— “I will not marry such a girl as 
that, niotlior.” 

“Why not >” - cxclaimod the 
mother in astonishment. “What is the 
matter ?” 

“I will not marry a beautiful girl.” 

“Then, what sort of girl will you 
marry ?” 

“1 will marry a dark ugly girl.” 
BbabalO'h was firm as rock. 

Tho mother was oven more asto- 
nished. “Foolish hoy i Every one 
desires a pretty wife ; and one is not 
so easily to bo had” - she observed. 

“Let them then. I will make a 
different marriage.” As he spoke his 
face became irradiated by self-glorifica- 
tion. Was ho one of the crowd? 
Should he, like all the rest., niarr,v only 
from desire ? 

Seeing his mother a little dejected, 
Bhabatosh opened his mind to hur. Ho 
showed how impossible it was for a 
beautiful girl to become a model 
Hindu wife. Finally he said his re- 
solve was firm, unshakable — immov- 
able. 

His mother troubled him uo more 
that day. The vacation ending, he re- 
turned to Calcutta. 
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A fow days lottor the wife of Upon- 
dra Bauerji carau in a palanquin to 
visit the mother of Bhabatosh. After 
the first greeiiiigs the wife of TJpendra 
Babu said— “Sister, was Bhabatosh 
agreeable ?” 

"JJe is ready to marry, but he has 
strange ideas in his head.” 

“What soit of ideas ?” 

“First, lie said he must see the girl 
before consenting. 1 said that would 
be very good. I could procure his see- 
ing a beautiful girl, in every way suit- 
able. Then he said he would not 
marry a beauty, but desired a dark 
ugly girl for a wife.” 

Upen Babu’s wife was astonished. 
“I never heard of a fancy so un- 
natural” — she said. “Why does ho 
show such a strange humour f’ 

The mother then gave to her friend 
the reasons l^-lialiatosh had explained 
to herself. After some reflection Upon 
Babu’s wife said— ‘‘I will ask you to 
do ouo little thing, sister. Write to 
Bhabatosh to come this Saturday. Tell 
him you have found a girl that you 
think will suit and ask him to come 
and see her. When he is here, send 
him to our house on Sunday afternoon. 

1 will arrange everything.” 

The mother consented, as she 
thought — “TJpendra Babu’s wife fan- 
cies that if Bhabatosh only sees Pulina, 
he will be unable to resist marrying 


her and that w'ould be no marvel, for 
the girl is indeed lovely.” 

Bhabatosh came home on the 
Saturday. The next afternoon he sot 
out in bullock carriage, his hair in 
glorious disorder, (because the ancient 
Hindu sages did not dress their heir), 
for the village where the Banerjis 
lived. 

On arrival ho hoard that Upon Babu 
was away on business. A young man 
received him courteously and took him 
to the reception room. This youth was 
a nephew' of Upendra Babu. After 
a while a maid-servant informed them 
that they were to go to the inner 
apartments. The maid, looking at 
Bhabatosh, smiled mischievously. 

The two young men went in, the 
visitor having the impressiou that all 
the servants w'ero hiugliing secretly. 
Bhabatosh was taken to a room very 
well arranged. In the middle a seat 
had been placed before w'hich stood 
silver trays containing sweetmeats and 
fruit. A little further off, another 
seat had been placed. Complying with 
the request of his young host, Bliaba- 
tosh sat down to partake of the re- 
freshments. At this moment there was 
a sound of the jingling of anklets out- 
side, and a maid entered, bringing in a 
girl who, taking the other seat, gased 
around her with looks full of 
curiosity. 
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Bhabatosh eat of the fruit slowly, 
casting side glances at the girl She 
wore a Bombay .ton of a purple colour. 
Her head was uncovered, her heir 
dressed with a liberal supply of oil. 
The girl was blacker than ink, her 
small eyes sunk in their sockots glanc- 
ed perpetually around, her forehead 
was high, the chin scarcely existed, 
her front teeth were much too pro- 
minent. Bhabatosh thought, this girl 
would make him a pattern wife, 
Oleariug his throat and summoning up 
his courage he asked — “What is your 
name ?” 

The girl looking suddenly at the 
speaker and showing Die tip of her 
tongue, said - --“What ?” 

‘‘What is your name r” 

“My name is .Tagadamha’' (a name 
as out of date as Grisolda ur Tjavinia.) 

Thereupon the young host and the 
maid-servant cast angry looks at the 
girl, who immediately added — “My 
name is Fulina” (a no me as mudoru as 
the other was ancient.) 

Tho youth said — “Formerly lier 
name was Jagadamha, but now she is 
called Pulina.” 

Bhabatosh thought — “Tho change 
is not for tho bettor. Pulina ! Jaga- 
damba sounds far better ; it is a 
Pwanic name used by the ancient 
priests. If I marry her, tliat name 
shall be re-instated.” He then asked 
aloud — “Do you road ?” 

G 


As before the girl put out tho tip 
of her tongue and said— “What ?” 

“Do you road f” 

‘‘I don’t read at • 11. My brother ” 

Tho maid-servant and the youth 
again shooting angry glances at her, 
the girl desisted. Bhabatosh was even 
more pleased. This was just the very 
thing. There was every chance of his 
making of her a real Hindu house- 
mistress. She was nut much to look 
at ; but then tliat exactly was his vow. 
When the ivedding was arranged he 
would invite his mess-mates to vvitness 
it. Aloud ho said — “Well, you can go 
now.” 

Again the girl said — ‘What ?”■— 
displa,nng the end ot her tongue. 

‘•You cm go.” 

The maid- servant took her away. 
Bhabatosh had finished his lunch. At 
this moment a girl of thirteen brought 
spices in a silver dish. She was a 
lovely child. She wore a white country 
sari bordered black. Shu had four 
anklets on her feet. On her wrists she 
wore bn-iceluts of gold. Putting down 
the spices she went away. As she went 
with averted looks she lay a little smile 
escape her lips. 

Bhabatosh thought to himself — 
“There is a beautiful girl. If I were 
to marry her, now should I bo safe ? 
My life-long ideals would sink to tho 
bottom of the sea.’* His mind was 
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quite up lifted with self-glorifl* 
cation oyer the fulfilment of hie 

TOW. 

The youth took Bhabatogh to the 
outer apartments. The maid-servant, 


laughing a little, said — *'Tbe letdies of 
the house are asking if you approve of 
the bride.” 

”1 do” — replied Bhahatosh with 
much dignity. 


On his way back home Bhahatosh 
reviewed the events of tho afternoon. 
His way led him through tho villago 
where numbers of girls wore returning 
to their homes bearing pots filled with 
water. He considered their faces 
rather carefully as they passed. There 
were pretty ones among them and 
many plain faces, hut ndt one of them 
was so ugly as ,Tagadamba. 

The carriage approached the fields, 
and now his mind was filled with pride 
in his victory over himself. Yet ho 
felt his chosen bride need not have 
been quite so ugly. But since his 
choice was made, what was the use of 
such refiections ? At this point ho 
reached home. His mother said— “Well, 
do you approve of the maiden ?” 

"Yes mother, I do.” 

“Thou shall I settle the n 7 atter ?” 

“Please.” 

"Shall it be early in February ?” 

“It may as well,”— and Bhahatosh 
betook himself elsewhere. Tho mother 
observed that tho youth’s mind was 
somewhat heavy. She imagined that 


though pleased at his choice, he was 
rather ashamed to have made it after so 
many vows that ho would not marry a 
beauty, 

Bhahatosh took no supper tliat 
night, declaring that he had no 
appetite. 

Thu triumph in his mind over his 
self conquest and the fulfilment of his 
vow began to al>ate. As often as 
Jagadamba’s face arose buforu his 
mind, his heart grew cold within him. 
He began to think that ugly as she 
was, it would not have been so bad had 
she shown some signs of intellect. 

On Monday early, Bhahatosh took 
train for Calcutta, his mother having 
remarked that there were only tun 
days to tho wedding and that he must 
come home two days before the 
event. 

At the mess-house his comrades 
observed that ins countenance was 
clouded. He went to his own room 
and sat down. One after another came 
to him with greeting and tho question 
—“What nows have you for us ?”— 
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Before setting out for his home Bhaba 
tosh had told them all what was a — 
foot. 

With an embarrassed laugh Bhaba* 
tosh answered— “The nows is good,” 
Then they questioned him as to the 
girl’s appearance, her accomplishments, 
her age, Suddenly one of them said — 
“What is her name t” Bhahatosh 
gave it. 

At the sound of it something of a 
smile appeared on every face. One 
only, losing control over himself, 
laughed out — “i£a t ha i ha { Jaga- 
damha ! he ! he i he i A fine name that, 
isn't it ?” 

Sarat Ba))u said — “Why do you 
laugh, Nripendra Babu W’ 

“L was not laughing, he i he j he ; 
Why should I laugh ? ha ( ha f' 

Uajani Babu said — “What is the 
matter with the name ? It is a classi- 
cal name. In the present day you all 
select fancy names from the stage 
plays Sarasibala, .Tyotirmayi, Tarulata, 
«&c.” 

Bhabatosh shook his head gravely 
at these words. His former enthusiasm 
on these iraints was now much lessoned. 

There wore but nine days left to 
the wedding, lie knows how they 
IKissud with him. His comrades aho 
knew something of it. Tlio more 
Bhabatosh thought of Jagadamba, the 
more his heart was oppressed, lie 
attended Oollego but took in nothing 
ui the lectures. He had been distin- 
guished in the mess-house for his 


appetite, but now half bis meal was 
left upon his plate. He joined with 
none in merry converse ! ho was always 
absent minded. Thu comrades began 
to chaff him, saying — “Bhabatosh Babu, 
you shovr every sign of having been 
smitten by the shaft of Cupid.” 

Lying on his couch at night, 
Bhabatosh could scarcely sleep, — he 
could only toss from side to side. 
When at length sleep came, it was 
filled with terrible dreams. In one 
dream he saw Jagadamba wearing the 
hideous face of the idol Kali. The 
vlittlu that he could see of her tongue 
now seemed to be fully protruding. It 
seemed as if she bad grown an extra 
pair of arms. In ono hand she held a 
blood-smeared sword, in the other a 
sovorud head, which seemed to bo that 
of Bhabatosh himself. In another 
dream he seemed to have lost liimsolf 
in a thorny jungle. As he was anxi- 
ously seeking a path out of it, a she- 
buSalo came up and tried to rush at 
him. Thu brute was wearing a Bombay 
mt'i of the people colour. Her face 
was that of .Tagadamba, only that she 
had two horns. 

When there was but three days to 
the wedding, Bhabatosh thought be 
would write to his mother and stop the 
That day he did not go to 
College. Ho sat alone all day in his 
room writing and tearing up letter 
after letter. What would his comrades 
say when they should hear the mar> 
riago was broken off ? How would 
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he be able to endure their jeers and 
thdr banter ? 

That night as he lay on his bed, ho 
resolyed that without a word to any 
one he would gooff to the Western 
Proyinces. He got up, lit his lamp, 
and turned oyer the loayes of the time 
table. But at dawn his mood again 
changed. What f Should he after mak- 
ing all this fuss incur the name of a 
coward ? That should neyer be. Ho 
would fulfil his yow. whateyer may 
his lot be afterwards. 

At the appointed time he went 
home and in due course entered the 
wedding booth. The assembly, the 
lights, the noise raised his spirits after 
the preyious ten days. In the hour of 
battle, eyen the most timid soldier loses 
his fears. 

The wedding began, but his heart 
was callous neither fear nor anxiety, 
hope nor dospur possessed him. 

Gradually the time came for up- 
lifting of the bride’s veil. To ensure 
good fortune, a cloth was thrown over 
the heads of groom and bride. On 
glancing at the bride’s face, Bhabatosh 
was filled with astonishment, She was 
not the ogress of the last ten days. She 


was not the hideous Jagadamba of his 
dreams, but the loyely maiden who 
liad seryed him with spices in a tdlyer 
dish, 

» • * * * 

On the night of the “Flower De- 
coration” Bhabatosh strove to make 
his newly-wedded wife converse. For 
a little while he was without success. 
Then Bhabatosh bad recourse to a 
stratagem. He thought, perhaps if she 
hoard her own people found fault with, 
she might defend tliem. So he said — 
“Why did your mother play me this 
trick ?” 

“Had you not said that because I 
was good-looking, you would not marry 
me ? It served you right.” 

Hitherto Bhabatosh had been un- 
able to solve this problem. He now 
said — “What girl was it that I saw 7” 

‘‘Site was the daughter of the 
village oilman. It served you 
right.” 

And there even came a day when, 
before the post was quite due, Bhaba- 
tosh would be standing in the street at 
the door of the “mess-house” to take 
bis letters from t he Postman 







Birth Control. 


Margaret Siinger, President of the Arnericaii 
Uirth Control Leagin*, writes to the Press : — 
''Mahatma Gandhi, the great leader of India 
has recently given public utterance, iti the 
columns of “Young Indio, to his opinion con- 
cerning "artificial” methods nf Birth Control. 
'‘There can he no two opinions about the 
necessity for Birth Control ” writes Mahatmaji, 
"but the only method liaiiiled down from ages 
past is self-control or ‘Brahmacharya*. It is 
an infallible sovereign reiiiody doing goofl to 
those who [iractise it. And medical mini will 
earn the gratitude of mankind, if instead of 
advising artificial moans of Birth Control, 
they will find out the means of self-c<.)ntrol. 
Tho union is not meant tor pleasure but for 
bringing forth pr<»geny. And union is a crime 
"hen tho desire for progeny is absent.” Self- 
control, austere unrelenting asceticism is in 
brief, in tho ethics of Mainitma Gandhi the 
oTily noble a fid straight motho 1 of Birth 
t.'ontrol.” 

Coming as it does from the groat s|)iritual 
leader of India, this expression of opinion is a 
welcome one. It has stimulated the liveliest 
discussion in the Indian press ; and has 
brought forth a numhor of emphatic and clear- 
ly expressed refutations of tho ascetic |>hilo- 
sophy of life embodied in OaiidliPs brief ex- 
pression, os well os some spirited defence, of 
contraception. The most vigorous opponent 
cfOandhPs views hiis been Professor R. D. 
Karvo, who contributed three letters to the 
‘Indian Social Reformer” of Bombay. Profe- 
ssor Karve says , in part : 


■‘Thoiisand.s of years peop^^ have been 
pro-iching, the Mahatma’s remedy , Self-Con- 
trol. Only it is impracticable f(»r Ordinary 
human beings such as found outside tho 
Mahatin I’s Uto[n i. .\nd it is with th»^se wo 
have to deal every day.” 

Another splendid refutation of (iandhi’s 
:ulv«»cacv of fd)sti nonce as the only “noble and 
straight ’ method of Birth Control is found in 
“Welfare,” a monthly magazine published in 
CalcfiUa. The conclusion is well- worth «j not- 
ing : ‘Knowledge sh')uld not of necessity 
turn men into animds. Wo know that all 
doctors could be poisomws, chemists, murderers, 
“sanyasis” scoundrels, if they so desired. But 
human desire.^ are so trained that tew men 
love to bo criminals or sinnors. The ideals of 
married life .are various and if all people were 
taught l■«» think in tho right way, there should 
be no ap[>rchension of their lo.iding a purely 
animal life, just because they could do so 
without having child rni. Mahatma Gandhi 
(Iocs not show much taith in liiimiin nature by 
his fears.” 

Those c-Mumi'iits by Mahatma Gandhi’s 
c«»mpatriols indicate the vitdity of tho idea of 
Birth Control in the Orient aivl presage tho 
advent of a now ora of milightonmont in that 
prostr.ito domain. We are happy indeed that 
despite his hesitation and extreme reluctance, 
Mahatma Gandhi was induced to exiiress 
publicly his d isapproval of artificial methods 
of C(Uitra.ception — .although we might not 
im^wrtineiitly ask if any method is more arti- 
ficial, more contrary to the laws of human 
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nature than a self-imposed “self-control” 
which instead of leading one through the 
threshold of life onward toward an under- 
standing of its meaning and beauty, would 
prevent the exponent of abstinence from even 
understanding its dee[>er rhythm, and condemn 
him to endless torment, in discord with the 
cosmic rhythm and in eternal conflict with the 
surge of his deepest desires. 

This thoughtless uttoriince prnfnundly 
thoughtless, we .are sorry to say — ‘^f India’s 
great leader places him in the category of 
those traditional do.matists and reactionary 
moralists for whom this world is irriunediably 
a value of tears and whoso irresponsible 
‘idea'isin” has indeed made it one. To 
Western minds, the influence of such leaders 
must be forever dysgenic. We aro happy that 
our friends in India are so vigoroiisly com- 
batting it. 


Life, we challenge these opponents, is 
neither an evil, a malady, not a disease to be 
avoided- Life is the supremo experience, 
into which wo must unreservedly and joyfully 
plunge Sexual expression is one of the 
most profoundly spiritual of all the avenues 
of human oxporience and Birth Control, the 
supreme “moral** instrument by which without 
injury to others nor to the future destinies of 
mankind on th's earth, each individual is en- 
abled to progress on the road of self-develop- 
ment and self-realiziitiitii. Human salvation 
is not to be attained by a ste;idy diet of the 
bitter fruit of renunciation. Wo are .all seek- 
ing fur “life more abundant.”. . .Despite his 
worldwide renown, Gandhi's recent ntteroiice 
seems to lack spiritual profundity or vision. 
Yftf, wo must express our thaidcs, since he has 
stimiihitod his young ccmipatriots and our- 
selves ns well to a now crystallization of our 
spiritual values. 




The Late Sir Surendranath Banerjea 


Unanimous Tribute By The Calcutta 
Hnd Provincial Press. 


“Oaloutt* Weekly Kotes" 

Sir Surendranath Banerjea is dciui. But 
the inspiration of his public utterances, the 
example of his life-work will live for ever to 
}7nido the future generetiona of India in the 
path of duty to their motherland and fellow 
beings. Like Rammohon Roy and Iswnr 
(Chandra Vidyaaagar ho was one of the makers 
of modern India. Bach one of this immortal 
trio drew much enlightenment, culture and 
inspiration from what is best in modern 
civilization, blended them with what was best 
ill our own and dedicated their lives to u|j- 
l ift their mcthorland to the high pedestal that 
she once occupied in the ancient w'urld. Sir 
Pnrendranath’s life is so crowded with events 
that it is impossible to give even a brief 
resume of it in our columns. In the recently 
published reminiscences of his life which has 
been styled by his publishers “A Nation In 
Making,” he has said very little about himself 
It would take volumes to give an account of 
this nation-builder who made the poiiticnl 
f^maiicipation of his people the sole mission of 
his life. No man in India, has worked so hard 
and worked so long and so selflessly and 
ceaselessly for the accomplishment of bis ideals. 
On one side of his death-bed lay tho \)lain 
silver watch which was the constant corapani- 
cn of his life-time and which had ho4)cd him 
to regulate every minute of his day’s work in- 


cluding the taking of jieriodic rest relaxation, 
recreation and meals for renovating him for 
further work all through his long and eventful 
career. His public career is t(»o well-known 
to re({iiirc recapitulation. Like Aiazzini his 
dream from early life was to see India united 
by a common bond of nationalism. But .‘is a 
keen student of English history and constitu- 
tion he preferred tho path of reformation to 
revolution. He honestly believed that if India 
m.ade an united demand for Self-Government 
on Dominion lines, Engiaiid would never 
bo able to refuse tbe demand. He began his 
liolitical career by promoting a unity move- 
ment all over Indii and tbe Tnduiii National 
Congress furnished him with a congenial plat- 
form for popularizing his political ideals. His 
unity movement bad to \inib'rj:'i tbe severest 
test during the Partition ol Bengal and testi- 
fied to tho trium]di of his load and guidance 
after prolonged trial and se\\*re nnleals lasting 
over seven long years. From 1905 to 1912 
he brought about such unity in Bengal and 
the Partition which w.-is repeatedly declared 
by the Executive in India and England alike 
to bo a settled fact, was unsettled. 'I ho Re- 
forms of 1919 were largely the fruits of his 
lifc-lnng labours. Ho used to regard it as a 
half-way house and he fully believed that tho 
day we coulil do away with dissensions 
amongst ourselves wo shall be. m;i3ter9 in our 
house. 
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He has been much abased for. having 
accepted the Ministry. But he was in honour 
bound to work out the Reforms which ho had 
accepted ns n provisional measure after pro- 
longed negotiations. As a Minister, he made 
the District Hoards and Municipalities auto- 
nomous bodies in Bengal. lie gave the Cal- 
cutta Corporation a democratic constitution 
He fought hard to do away with communal 
roprescuitatioii. He had his way in ap|Mutiting 
an Indian for the irst time as the Chairman 
of the Calcutta Corporation against stubborn 
official opposition. In the face of like oppo- 
sition lie gave a number of appointments in 
the medical department which were formerly 
the preserve of the LM.S, recruited from 
Riiglaiid to Avell qualified Indian medical men 
and that prc'ved to be as unqualified a success 
as the former. No body can lay charge 
against him of having job-bed any appoint- 
ment of his gift. During the Chniidpur cooly 
exodus he went out of his way t»i help the 
poor sufferers though such relief did not fall 
within the scope of his department. During 
north Bengal flood he trollied all over the 
worst affected paits in the burning sun in in- 
different henlth which likewise was no con- 
cern of the department in his charge and 
went back to Darjeeling with high fever and 
broncho-penumonbi. After abghting from 
train in such a state of liealth ho attended a 
Select Committoo meeting on the Caicntia 
Municipiil Hill and that prostratcul him and 
shattered his health for good. He was all 
this time the victim of misinformed misrepre- 
sentation but he never complained. Work and 
duty in life was his religion. lie used to say 
oven bofore his cljising days that he knew of 
none higher. In his retirement when his 
health had broken down it was his strength 
of mind and buyonat spirit that kept him up. 
His mind, intellect and memory were as keen 
as ever. Though his body had failed his 


spirit and faith in the future was never want- 
ing. He often used to say that he would 
like to live another ten years not to sling to 
life blit to see the consummation of his life- 
work : to SCO India united once again and see 
her firmly established in the path of Self- 
Government. Ho often repeated to the 
visitors that if wo closed in our ranks no earth- 
ly power could resist our just demands and 
ho could not comprohnnd what good would 
come out of creating bad blood amongst our- 
selves and between us and Engl ind. He was 
however a robust optimist and believed that 
the present dissension and division amongst 
118 was but a passing phase of our national 
life and that our ]^M3ople would soon be con- 
vinced that united we would rise and divided 
we would fall. 

The closing chapter of his life when it 
comes to bo written will reveal all that W'as 
sublime and beautiful in a man. All ihroiigl) 
life he has been a people's man. Ho it in the 
Bengalee Office or in the Minister’s (JliamluT 
in the Secretariat, be it in the days of cli»-n 
adversity or of later prosperity tlie highest ‘T 
the lowest the richest or the poorest were 
equally welcome to him. Ho would never turn 
away a man who had a grievance or a man 
who had suffered for hi.i country. Leakat 
Huss;iin for instance, who kutiws neither Eng- 
lish nor Hengaloeo and has during the last 
two decades K'd processions of boys 
and given expression to bis thoughts and ideas 
in Urdu which the boys only iin perfectly un- 
derstood and who since the days of partition 
has be$n more than half a dozen times impri- 
soned or bound down for |M»litical offoncos, 
who has led a life of want and poverty and 
lived on precarious voluntary gifts, occupied 
always a soft corner in Surendranath’s heart 
and he has assigned him a place of honour 
in his reminiscences. Surendranath’s attire 
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and habits often brou^^ht on him the ridicule 
of his old bearer who predeceased him and he 
used to enjoy a hearty laugh over his ideas of 
propriety and -impropriety. He used to 
crack joke at him or make fun of him when 
he wanted some diversion after hours of hard 
work and he never got reconciled to the loss 
of this devoted companion of his. While at 
his fund of fun and frolic he would however 
brook no disturbance from even the best of 
his relatives when he was at work. But when 
he wanted relaxation hegwould bo jovile like a 
child and few men had keener sense of humour 
and could laugh more heartily. He never bore 
anybody any malice. 

Popularity and fame came to him unsoli- 
cited because he devoted all his energy, talent, 
command over language power of expression 
and the rare qualities of head and heart with 
which God had endowed him in the service of 
bis country and ix^ople. But he never hunted 
fi»r it. Honesty and regard for truth were 
the guiding principles of his political career, 
lie used to say that he would never knowingly 
give his people a wrong lead or mislead them 
and he would always s.ay what he believed to 
lie to their best interest even at the risk of 
getting unpopular. In his retirement ho had 
freed himself from all passions, desire and 
vanities of life and had made up his mind to 
continue to work to the best of his powers for 
the fulfilment of the ideals of a life-time till 
his end came and ho religiously kept to his 
<lctermination till his strength failed him. 
As llammohan Roy was the apostle of the spi- 
ritual and social emancipation of modern India 
BO Snrendranath was the apostle of India's 
political rebirth— he set her children on their 


feet to march on in the path of modern ideals 
for taking an honoured place amongst the 
progressive natirns of the world. The edu- 
cated community of to-day may not bo all 
followers of the faith founded by Rammohan 
Roy but who amongst them is there who 
would deny its |)otont influence in the enlight- 
enmennt of our thoughts, ideals and culture. 
In the same sense Surendranath more than 
anybody else has been a maker of modern 
India in the last days of his peaceful life ho 
never desired to have any hysteric or histrio- 
nic demonstration over his services to his 
motherland. He was in i)erfect peace of mind 
in the faith that he had done his duty to God 
and man and that it is throiihh work (Karma) 
alone that a man as also a nation can attain 
salvation. Work to him was the solo DhaHUft 
of his life. He used to say that his ashes 
would float down the Ganges on the bank of 
which he lived and And their eternal resting 
place in the body of his dearly beloved mother- 
land and his spirit would hereafter find its 
congenial home in the mind of bis fellow- 
beings through which alone God reveals him 
sidf to mankind. On the evening of the Gth 
of August the eve of the inauguration of the 
Swadeshi movement 20 years ago his flaming 
funeral pile lit up the sky above and the 
brimful bed of the Ganges below adjoining 
his lovely garden and villa when the western 
sky was aglow with the rays of the setting 
sun. His mortal remains were then washed 
away by the rising tide and the smouldering 
embers of the funeral fire were quenched by 
a welcome shower and thus Mother Nature 
amidst a scene of sublime beauty and pathos 
dropped the curtain of nightfall on a great 
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The Calcutta Municipal 
Gazette 

It is with deep and profound sorrow we 
record the death of Sir Surendranath Banerjea 
which melancholy event took place on Thurs- 
day afternoon at his Barrackpore residence. 
By his death India loses the one man in the 
country, who cuntributed more than any one 
else among his contemporaries to make India 
what it is to-day. By this inspiration of an 
enthralling ideal and the live currents of a 
lofty and divine enthusiasm he brought a 
new life to his people and galvanised them 
into a nation. Of him, it can be asserted 
without any fear of contradiction ihat he 
occupies a unique place among that glorious 
band, headed by Raja Ram Mohun Ray, 
whom History will proclaim to the future 
generations of this and other land as the 
makers of modern India. Teacher, journalist, 
orator, municipal commissioner, legislator 
for upwards of fifty years he filled every de- 
partment of public life by his vivid personali- 
ty, dyna nic energy and great gifts of intell- 
ect and charr.cter, Uloses-like he had seen 
from the heights of Tisgah the Promised 
Land, and if it did not fall to his lot to lead 
his countrymen to it, a grateful nation will 
cherish for ever the sacr: d memory of the 
dark and long period of his toil and travail 
which revealed to its eyes the glimpses of a 
new dawn. 

Sir Surendranath’s connection with the 
Corporation of Calcutta dates back to 1876 
when the elective principle was first intro- 
duced in that body and it was constituted 
upon a representative basis, a notable event 
in the annals of Calcutta and “a red letter 
day in the evolution of our civic life.'* Along 
with some of the most illustrious sons of 


Bengal — Kristo Das Pal, Rajendra Lai 
Mitter, Krishna Mohan Banerjea, Digambar 
Mitter, Shamacharan Sirkar, Kalinath Mitter 
— Surendranath entered the Corporation that 
year and served it with the fervour of a rare 
civic spirit for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury till the changes made by the Act of 1899 
snbstiintially reduce popular authority in tin; 
Corporation. 

He was the first to agitate for the forma- 
tion of local bodies on an elective basis in 
the prO'Ripon days. His speeches on the 
Calcutta Municipal Bill of 1S88 and i8>i7 
show unmistakably the remarkable grasp lu' 
had of Municipal aiTairs in general and illiis- 
trale the very eminent services that he render- 
ed to the Metropolis of India. Sureiidraiiath 
was the first elected rcfiresentative of the 
Corporation on the reformed Bengal Legist.^ 
live CV>uiJcn of r?^93. II is cl-. ction was a 
triumph and the “Pioneer’' came out with an 
article on his life. During his long and 
honourable connection with the Corporation 
he succeeded in winning the esteem .-md 
affection not c>nly of his colleagues but uf 
successive Cliairincn. Towards Sir Henry 
ilairison, Surciu]rai>ath always entertained 
the greatest personal regard and one of his 
most noteworthy speeches was delivered in 
1893 on his premature death. 

The changes made by the Mackenzie Act 
were so fundameiital, so opposed to the grow- 
ing popular sentiment that it evoked bitter 
controversy and gave rise to an agitation 
which so far as municipal matters were con- 
cerned was without a parallel in the history 
of Calcutta. Twenty -eight Municipal Connni- 
ssioners including Surendranath resigned 
their scats as a protest against the retrograde 
character of the Act. It was Surendranath 
who led the agitatfpn against the Macken^i*® 
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Bill both in the press and on the platform. 
In the Bengal Legislative Council Siirendra- 
nath put up a most valiant fight against the 
oflicialization of the Corooration. He sat on 
the Select Committee and for three months 
and from day to day he struggled incessantly 
to change or modify the reactionary character 
of the Bill. But it was a lost fight. Lord 
Curzon had set his heart upon restricting 
authority of the Corporation and after tlic 
Bill had passed the Select Committee stage, 
he issued a mandate directing the reduction 
of the elected members and placing them 
numerically on the same footing as the nomi- 
nated clement, 'fhis coupled with the fact 
that the President was an ofllicial gave a 
slanding majority to the Ofiicial block. But 
iiutliing daunted, Surendianath went on 
fighting till the very last hours of the fateful 
day on which the ;\ct depriving ( alcutta of 
her C!vic freedom was placed on the State 
Book. Tile memofable words he uttered 
amid the closing scenes ot that liistoric 
debate in the Bcinzal Council revealed the 
insight of a statesman combined with the 
vision of a seer. He said ; — 

“Sir, most earnestly anti most einpha- 
tituliy do I renounce all responsiblity ui 
connection with tins moasure ; and 1 will 
continue to live in the hope the trust and the 
confidence based ii}>on unswerving faith in 
the dispensions of a Cod of Rigliteousiiess 
will live in the hope and the trust that 
better days are yet in r-tore for my native 
land, that the wisdom of the past will soon 
be vindicated and that the inestimable boon 
of Local Self-Government wdll within a 
measurable distance of time be restored to 
the city of my birth, the house of my sires, 
the destined home of my children and chil- 
drens children roun I which cluster my 
dearest, fondest and tenderest absociations.” 


These were his words on the 27th 
September 1899. Twenty-two years later 
on the 32nd November 1921 Surendranath 
again rose in tlie same Council to introduce 
a Bill to amend the se f-same Act, and to 
quote his own words 'to re-establish and 
enlarge on a broad and enduring basis our 
ancient civir freedom thus setting an exam- 
ple of municipal self-government to the rest 
of India, and pointing out as if with the in- 
dex-finger the future of our local institution 
which following the precedent of Calcutta 
and free to work out their destinies will be 
the nuTSuries of our public life strengthening, 
fostering, developing among us and around 
us that citizen spirit which is the truest safe- 
guard and the strongest bulwark of all par- 
liamentary system.” 

This is neither the occasion nor the time 
for pointing out the defects or blendishes of 
the new Calcutta Municipal Act, the handi- 
work ot the great deceased. It is, as its 
author ])imself admitted, not perfect ; it has 
its limitation's but the claim that 8fr 
Surendranath made on its behalf, that it 
sought to establish in this great city the 
essential principles of demotiracy — the 
people, by the people and for the people — 
must be admitted by all. It has undoubted- 
ly broadened the franchise, abolished plural 
voting, enfranchised the womanhood of 
Calcutta . relaxed the fetters of Government 
control and provided ways and means by 
which can be improved and promoted the 
health and happiness of the citizens of Cal- 
cutta. The Act will stand to the everlasting 
credit of Sir Surendranath, and will be 
appeciated if not anything else, at least ‘‘as 
a distinct etlort to enthrone the popular will 
ill the government of this city.” 

The ‘•father of the new Municipal Act” 
took a jusifiable and legitimate pride at his 
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being able to place on the Statue Book an 
advanced measure of civic freedom. To 
him it was rightly a matter for great grati- 
fication. To him it meant, as he said when 
the Bill was passed into law, the fulfilment 
of one of the dreams of his life. His words 
on that occasion will bear recetition. 

".Ever since 1899 (he said) I have lived in 
the hope of witnessing the rebirth of my 
native city, robed in the mantle of freedom. I 
thank God that it has been vouchsafed to mo 
to have had some share in achieving this con- 
summation. I have endeavoured to embody 
in this Bill the principles which I pre.'ichcd 
and for which I lived and worked. I appeal 
to the citizens of Calcutta to co-operate for its 
success which when achieved, will be the 
proudest monument of their civic spirit and 
the strongest justification for that full mo.a- 
snre of responsible government to which we all 
aspire. 

But the new Municipal Act, through his 
greatest achievement, w'as neither his first nor 
his only act for placing the Corporation of 
Calcutta on a more ^lopular basis. Ho it was 
who as Minister in charge of the Department 
of Local ^elf Government appointed for the 
first time an Indian member of the Civil 
Service as Chairman of the Corporation. And 
again he it was who made a still more notable 
departure by appointing an Indian public 
man, an elected member of tho Corporation, 
OB its first non-official Chairman. It was not 
idl plain sailing. The Chairmanship of the 
Corporation was one of the prize-posts for 
members of the Indian Civil Service, and «ir 
Surendranath had to move tho Government of 
India and Secretary of State to obtain their 
sanction to its being witharawn from the re- 
served list. 

Sir Surendranath loved this city with a 
great passion and his vision of the future Cal- 


cutta he outlined in one of the speeches he 
made in the Bengal Legislative Council in 
connection with the Municipal Bill. He said : 

"My idea is that as the years roll on the 
municipal limits of Calcutta will grow and 
expand until it includes even Barrackporo 
within its boundaries ; that on both sides of 
Grand Trunk Rood, one of the finest roads in 
India, there will grow up little municipalities, 
self-governing institutions managed by local 
bodies under the guidance and control of the 
greater body dealing with the larger (|uostions 
of drainage, sanitation, and water supply. 
That is my conception of the future Cal- 
cutta, and I trust that some one, filling the 
position T have the honour to hold at the 
present moment, will have tho satisfaction of 
seeing this dream realizLMl." 

The city which ho loved and served so 
well now mourns his loss. And not only 
Calcutta, but tho whole of India is in mourn- 
ing. A groat man has passed away from oiir 
midst, whose life-long labours in the service 
of the motherland will be the inspiration not 
only of tlio present countrymen but of tho 
unborn generations in the years to come. May 
his soul rest in poaco. 


The Provincial Press. 

^'Bladustlian Times-’* 

The "Hindusthan Times’* in the course of 
a leading article under the caption "Maker of 
India" pays a glowing tribute to the late Sir 
Surendranath Banerjea. The paper says that 
at the moment of his final exhoration to his 
fellow cuntry»men to co operate, may not 
mand that instant allegiance which he could 
claim at one time, but the impluse that moved 
that ajuration will continue to bo respected. 
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“Jutiee” 

Commencing on the death of Sir Surendra* 
nath Banerjea ‘‘Justice'^ says *‘his loss will be 
specially felt by Liberals who had in him a 
stalwart of outstanding distiniction and abi- 
lity, acumen and statesmanship. No Jess how- 
ever is the loss of the iiatioii who has lost in 
him a vataran leader who could bo do pended 
upon to say the right thing at the right 
moment and guide in sober and .statesmntiiy 
manner the distinies of our country.” 

'ICadraa ICair’ 

The “Madras Mail” pays a glowing tribute 
to the late Sir Surendranath Banerjea, saying 
that Surendranath 's name will long be 
romembpred in the history of Indi.a whom 
he served with a passionate devotion and 
an unsullied reputation. 

^'Times of India”. 

The “Times of India’’ in a leader expresses 
profound regreat (hat a man of Surendranath's 
wide experience and deep knowledge should 
have been removed by the hand of death from 
the sphere of Indian l-’ublic life. His mature 
mind and balanecd views w(?rc of great value 
to the country at a time when wildness and 
irresponsibility easily win adhereiU-s. The 
paper feels sure that all India while grieving 
at his death will yet envy him in that he has 
passed away full of years at the end of a long 
and honourable career dovoted to the welfare 
of his country. 

••Bombay Ohso&lolo”- 

In the death of Surendranath Banerjea 
India loses almost the last representative 
of a tradition that had passed away. 


M 

Clouds of latter day agitation which 
be opposed are apt to darken in 
popular memory the brilliant srvices he had 
rendered for fifty years of doughty agitation. 
Once wc sweep aside the aborati«)ns of his 
unsettled days as a leader, we see in him a 
patriot cast in heroic mould. So intense was 
the firo of his patriotism that if wc conceived 
him without it. he weuld bi; rediieed to a 
strident wirpei bagger but his ]).*itriotism sus- 
ta*ned him in forty years nf agitation and 
made him one of t he supreme assets of our Na- 
tional progress, 

”X7o&lagNowB”. 

“The trumpets silver sound is now 
still in Bengal and in India, for the 
chief distiniction to fame of the late 
Sir Surcnrlranath Baiierjt'a and hi.<; claim 
to j)Grniaoent place in the diarchy of 
the Indian nation builder rest upon many 
achievements of his oratary unsurpassed in 
India. The best in him he freely gave for his 
countrymen and in former days the Indian 
national congress without Sir Surendranath 
w'ould have been the play of Hamlet without 
the Prince of Donmark. It supplied him the 
best platfiirm from which to ring nut his eoiiii- 
try’s grievances and to inspire hope and cour- 
.agc to his country’s giiovances and to inspire 
hope and courage to his countrymen. An 
o}X)eh has passed a«vay with him and an epoch 
of great orators, great scholars and great 
thinkers”. 


“Ploaoet'’. 

The “Pioneer” writes of the late Sir 
Surendranath Banerjea. lie wa.s a most 
vigorous and in many way most notable of 
public men whose death has to be recorded 
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lately. Uc fotiiid his practical experience of 
power given by the Retorma which he did his 
/best to work lust him applause of tht* audience 
;■ whom for yeai'S he had been able to appeal 
/with unchal longed inastciy. But when un- 
satisfying controversies of the day have dis 
appeared Bengal will iissureilly honour the 
great patriot whose over vigorous life wtis a 
practical illustration of the doctrine ol 
physical fitness which he was never weary 
^ of preaching. 


and M. aazotte”. 

The “Civil Military Gazette** says 
thci'e are few in India who will fail 
to feci a sense <»f personal l«'ss at the 
death of Sir Surendraiiath Banerjc.i. .Mellowed 
by the passing of tin^- and b)- le.ssons of ex- 
perience and responsibility, he Ii.id lived his 
last few years at the very pinnacle of that res- 
pect which men of sound views are quick to 
show towanls a colleague who has con»jiiere»l 
-mere political impulse and placed reason and 
patriotism on equal thrones in ruling his con- 
cept of his country’s good. Feared and oven 
imprisoned by Government barely a score f>f 
years ago and looked upon for long as the 
moat dangerous of Indian nationalists in our 
day, he had established a reputation for poli- 
tical wisdom. 


Tlio •‘Tribune”. 

The “Tribune” says, “the passing away (S 
each a man is bound to loavo an aching void 
in our public life for many a I'mg day and to 
cause the wide.st and most sincere sorrow 
l^mong all those in every part of India who 
are gifted with historic imagination and sense 
of historic prospective and whose minds arc 


disciplined enough to prevent their being 
unduly influenced by recent controversies in 
which Sir Siirondranath admittedly did not 
represent the popular side”. The paper adds 
“let us not forget that Messrs. Tilak and 
Gandhi whom we hold in such affectionate re- 
verence to-day are but products of forces 
which Sir Siirendrnnath Banerjea and his 
associates were chiefly instrumental in bring- 
ing into existence even as the letter themselves 
were products of activities of earlier genera- 
tion to w'hom the dream of self government 
was unknown.” 

“ICuBlim Outlook”. 

The “Muslim Outlook” says universal 
sorrow will ho felt in India at the passing 
away of Sir Siirendranath Banerjea — one of 
greatest orators puhlicisis of Bengal. With 
the grant of the Montford Reforms ho became 
a modenite of moderates ami latter a knight. 
But his past services to the country far out- 
weigh any conservatism of his later days ami 
will be remembered when many of popular 
heroes of the day are forgotten. 

The vern.'icular papor.H all mourn the lo.ss 
of this great patriot, and thnuigh some exjiress 
disappointment at his later day change in 
]}olitics pay grateful tributes to his strenuous 
struggles for constitutional freedom for India. 


“Zodiaa Sooial Befoxmar”. 

The sudden death of Sir Siirondranath 
Banerjea, which took plfico on Thursday, re- 
moves one of the few remaining landmarks in 
the early history of the movement of political 
progress in this country. In the awakening 
political mind of India, Sir Surendra Nath 
Banerjea had a large share. His magnificent 
voice and stately eloquence wore for many 
years, the chief attraction of the Indian Nation- 
al Congress to many otherwise politically in* 
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different minds. His orations \\ere a series 
of petroations, but they carried audiences off 
their feet,* which after all, is the end of all ora- 
tory. As all educationist and as a political plea- 
der Sir Siirendra Nath will always rank among 
the fathers of Indian Nationalism. But he 
was much more. Tn his autobiography pub- 
lished only a few months ago, he has set forth 
an impressive dcstail the struggles he had to 
go through his life. He was certainly not 
rocked and dandled int(» a legislator. He had 
to fight every inch of his way up, and never 
did he flinch for a moment from him faith in 
himself. 


The ^ Indian Daily Mail” 

The news of the death of .Sir iSureiidranath 
Banerjea will bo received with the dee^wst re- 
gret by all classes and sections of the commu- 
nity. Ilis death seems to have been sudden 
for there was no intimat ion of his having been 
all recently. In tlu* Montagn-Cliolmsford 
Reforms he saw the fruition of his life-long 
career. It was in the fitness of things that he 
should have been cho.sen as «»no of the first 
Ministers in the reformed CJovernraent of 
Bengal. Ho h:id not a smooth course in that 
capjicity. The inherent defects «»f dyarchy on 
the one hand, and the opposition of the Xnn- 
Co-Oporationists on the other, greatly restrict- 
ed the sco^x) of his usefulness. Nevertheless, 
he had to his credit, some notable achieve- 
ments of one of which, namely, the reorganised 
Calcutta Corporation ho was especially proud. 
He has died full of years and honours and 
Bengal and India which had only recently t.> 
mourn the death of another groat Ic.-ider are 
deprived of his wise and experienced guidance. 


The **8earehllghr 

Surendranath Banerjea was not a mere 
pioneer however, assisting at the birth of the 
National idea. Of him, it can he said with a 
truth that c:innot be applied to many others 
that he nurtured and fostered that idea with a 
p.assion and devoiloii which is almost unique 
in the history of slave nations struggling to be 
free. Preacher, politici.nn, journalist and teacher 
Surendranath was all this, but very much 
more- -‘he presen t.o«l indeed an extraordinary 
synthesis f)f all those great ingredients, those 
feelings and im])ulses, those inspirations and 
examples that form the circumference and dia- 
meter of liberty and the will to be free. In 
nothing was he second to his peers. The state- 
ly column broke and the mighty voice is 
hushed at last and another of the country’s 
institutions has gone the way many others 
have. Blit if his imoerishahlo example con- 
tinues to ins[)ire the present and the future 
generations ; if his message of liberty continues 
to stimulate tiio heart and the mind and if we 
retain even a spark of oiir traditional sense of 
gratitude for those who have immolated them- 
selves at the altar of national services when 
they might well have chosen the ease and the 
comfort of a calmer and quieter existence, 
Surendranath will not have tnxl in vain this 
baffling board of humanity with his mighty 
strides : he will not have lived striven and 
ilied in vain in order that his people might 
the more quickly roach the Promised Land | 

‘Tho Indian Daily Telegrapli’ 

Sir Surendranath wjia :i born Indian patriot. 
India will never forget the greatest of those 
early builders whose death it mourns to-day. 
Almost boyish in his enthusiasm, ever eager 
to throw himself into every cause that appeal- 
ed to the younger generation, always at the 
head of every moment tending towards the ele- 
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▼atfon of his conntry and countrymen, Baba 
■ Surendranath Banerjea, was the idol of the 
nation. His oratory has filled not only the 
people of India but the west in awe and sur- 
prise. As a journalist he early established a 
reputation unequalled by any living Indian. 
He moulded young Bengal from his high seat 
in the editorial chair of the “Bengalee**. He 
was the embodiment of love and forgiveness 
and always held high the torch of unsullied 
character in public life. There is no other 
Bengalee who can take the pl.-ice of the giant 
who lies prostrate in death. Young India will 
draw its greatest source of strength in its 
coming fight against the bureaucracy from the 
story of his life. From within prison walls ho 
expanded into the council chamber ; from 
being a dismissed Govornment servant, he 
emerged triumphantly from the ministry of 
Bengal. Sir Surendranath Banerjea can never 
die so long as Bengal lives — he will continue to 
live in the life the foremost people in India. 

*Th§ SzprwB’ 

Sir Surendranath Banerjea*— the Grand 


Old Man and the maker of modern India, the 
orator, the statesman, the patriot and the scho- 
lar— K)ne of the most remarkable and distingui- 
shed sons that our country has ever produced 
is no more. What Mazzini was to his country, 
Sir Surendranath was to India. He was the 
fountain-head from which flowed all political 
inspirations which animated not only his con- 
temporaries and co-workers but generations 
that are now coming into vigour. To him, 
therefore, political India owes all that she 
is to-day. As a journalist he founded and 
edited the “Bengalee" for upwards of thirty 
years, and few among his Tndiiin contempora- 
ries could equal and none surpass him. His 
fame as orator and editor of that journal 
spread even over Europe where his admirers 
.are a legion. His death will be mourned as a 
public calamity of the greatest magnitude at 
this moment when his sage .advice, mellowed 
wisdom and sound politics which had stood 
the tost of the fifty years of his strenuous pub- 
lic life, were needed more than ever before to 
sober down the wild iK)litical tiictics that are 
so much rampat to-day. 



Waterloo as described by Warrior, Statesman 
and F)istorian, 

By G. L. Do, B. A. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE PHAN OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


Startling tlm armed Europe assain- 
blod at ^iaua, busy at the spoliation 
of the conquorod turitories, by liis siid> 
dun descent on France, and seizing the 
reins of GoTernnient witliout opposi- 
tion, and offering a general peace to 
Europe which was rejected, and asto- 
nisliing the European Monarchs, and 
their unnumbered uuinhers, by his 
gigantic efforts and super human exer- 
tions, in raising an army of about 
2,60,000 men, from humbled and ruin- 
ed France within a few months, in the 
midsts of great difficulties and dire 
adverse oiroumstauces, which would 
have appalled and staggered any other 
mortals, Napoleon proceeded with a 
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giant stride out of Franco to measure 
his mighty talents with the enlarged 
and armed Europe. Frustreted after 
the noble attempt to make an 
honourable and general peace, he 
judiciously took the offensive imme- 
diately, in order that the most fertile 
and devoted frontier provinces of 
France, be not over run and devastated 
by the numerous enemy. The in- 
defatigable exertions of Napoleon, in 
restoring the empire to its former 
strength and grandeur, were really 
astonishing, and never, perhaps, in tbo 
whole course of the extraordinary 
career of that great man, did the power- 
ful energies of his con^rebendve 
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t mind shine forth with greater 
■■ brilliancy and effect, than in his truly 
/ wonderful and incredibly rapid de* 
relojwuiont of the national resources 
of Franco, in this momentous occasion. 

Napolean had thrown down the 
' gauntlet to all Europe, and Europe 
exasperated was setting in motion 
against him forces, which did not faU 
much short of a million of men. An 
obstinate struggle might he exijected, 
for who could calculate the resources 
of Napoleon's genius ? At the head 
of the European Oabinet then, towered 
supreme the mighty behemoth of Mus- 
covy, the potentate who counted three 
hundred languages around the foot- 
steps of his throne, and from whose 
**lion ramp” recoiled alike ''baptized 
and infidoV’'~*Cbristendom cm one side, 
strong by her intellect and her organi- 
zation, and the “Barbaric East” on the 
other, with her unnumbered numbers. 
The Emperor Alexander had formed a 
sagacdous idea of Napoleon’s situation 
and that of the Allies, and he had be- 
come the rock round which all gather- 
ed, to which everyone clung who com- 
prehended the necessity of continuing 
the w'ar, and dethroning Bonaparte. 
To him the Allies owed much, per- 
haps all. Thiers, XX. p. 11. Be Quin- 
cer^s Works, Vol. IV. p. 119. 

Napoleon left France on the 12th 
of June, with 1,24,000 men and 850 
j^eccs of cannons, to interpose between 
the English and Frusian Army, en- 
camped at a dii^ce of about 100 


leagues apart, along the northern fron- 
tier behind Oharleroy. Willington 
with 1,00,000 English Soldiers had his 
base of operation at Brussels, and 
Blucher with 1,26,000 combatants had 
his base of operation at Liege. The 
Russians, Austrians and the secondary 
powers of Germony, formed on the 
east on army of About 5,00,000 con- 
butants, which was still further from 
the theatre of war. The arrival of the 
Russians was awaited in order to com- 
mence operations. England furnished 
subsidies to the amount of 
£11,100,000 Green’s History VIII 
p. 207. Thrirs XX p. 16. 

On the evening of the 14th. of Juno, 
Napoleon assombled, within four or five 
leagues of the enemy an army of 
124.000 men, coming too from places 
so remote as Lillie, Metz and Paris. All 
this was effected without the English 
and Prussian generals, conceiving the 
slightest suspicion of the proceeding. 
The allied army under Willington and 
Blucher, entertained no serious invasion 
so soon at that quarter. The history 
of military warfare does not, chronicle 
a like phenomenon. Never had so 
diflicult a military operation been so 
successfully effected, for 124,000 men 
and 360 pieces of cannons had been 
concentrated on the borders of a forest, 
whose density alone separated them 
from the enemy. And yet this enemy 
was unaware of their presence. Thiew 
Vol. XX page 18. 

On the night of the I4tb., Ohar- 



leroi, being insufficiently defended by 
the Prussians, was carried by the 
Prench, on which the Prussians fell 
back on. Ligney. On the 15th. of June 
the French, saw that they had the £ng> 
lish on their left in the direction of Bru- 
ssels, and the Prusdans on the right, 
in the direction of Namur. Napolean’s 
object in endeavouring to take a posi- 
tion between the English and the Pru- 
ssians being to encounter them separ- 
ately, it was necessary to do two things 
—to attack one of these two armies 
immediately, and to oppose an obstacle 
to the advance of the other whilst so 
engaged. Thiers Vol. XX page 23. 
Guizot Vol. VIII page 202. 

To prevent tho junction of the two 
allied armies the possession of Quater- 
Bras was of utmost importance, be- 
cause it was at the same time tho 
route by which the English army could 
join the Prussians, and tho point where 
tho English general could concentrate 
his own troops. Napolean looked upon 
it as essential, to the success of his plan 
of operations, that Quater-Bras should 
bo invincibly occupied, in order that 
the English might not be able, by 
means of long and tedious detours, 
cither to concentrate their own forces, 
or join those of tho Prussians. Accord- 
iugly, Napoleon said to Marshal Ney 
‘‘Bo you know Quater Bras ?” “I 
should think so”, replied Ney, ‘‘I 
fought in this locality in my youth, 
A&d I remember that it forms tho 
nucleus of all the roads”. “Go then” 


replied Napoleon, “And take possesoon,' 
of this post, by which tho Englisk^ 
might join the Prussians. Send 
detachment in the direction of Plourus' 
to makeobservations”. Thiers XX page’ 
24 to 26. 0. F. Guizot VIII page 202. 
With this view, Ney was despatched 
with a force 46,000 men, 116 guns and 
6000 horse, to Quatrer-Bras. 

Ney at 6 O’clock in the evening 
of the 15th became vory uneasy hear* ^ 
ing cannons in his rear, by which he 
thought that Nepolean was engaged 
with the Prussians. While pcrceioving 
a mass of infantary in Quatre-Bras, 
the advance guard of tho English 
Army, though the men did not wear 
the English uniform, he paused before 
the undefended road leading to 
Quatre-Bras. Ho hesitated when . 
the fate of France lay within his ' 
grasp, and which by extending his 
band, he could have decided. Instead 
of that leaving a few detatchments 
there, he returned to Gbarleroy to ' 
acquaint the Emperor with what had 
taken place. 

Napoleon, who had mounted his [ 
horse at throo in the morning of the ■ 
15th, and had not alighted until nine in ; 
the evening, luiving been on horse-back 
eighteen hours — though this cxerdse 
was painful on account of an indisposi- 
tion from which he was at that time 
suffering — had at length taken some 
minutes repose, and was lying on a 
bed. where he listended to reports and 
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'dictated orders. Again on his feet at 
midnight he received Ney, who related 
what ho had done, and explained the 
reasons why he had hesitated to act. 
Napoleon sometimes became angry 
without cause, but he was perfectly 
gentle in delicate and grave circum- 
stances, not wishing to agitate men, 
whom the position of affairs had al- 
^ ready suffidently disturbed, lie did 
1 not utter a word of reproach against 
if the Marshal, though the inexecution 
I of the orders he bad given him, was 
t much to bo regretted. Not sec’ ing 
/ faults where it would be of no service 
to find them, he spoke in a friendly 
tone to the Marshal, and at two in the 
' morning sent him back, impressing 
on him the importance of Quatro-Bras, 
and promising to send him precise 
.orders. He then threw liimsolf on a 
' bed to take two or throe hours rest, 

. whilst he allowed tlio troops to repose 
: during seven or eight hours, whicli in- 
deed, they needed after the day's 
- march, and as a preparation for the 
cambat of the morrow. Thiers XX 

p. 82*88. 

On the morning of the 16th. Napo- 
leon informed Ney, ttiat lie was about 
:- ,to set out for Ligney, where it appear* 
f ed that the Prussians were drawn up 
[ in lino of battle, that ho would fight 
^ if they offered resistance, but would 
;> advance to Brussels if they retreated, 
p. He instructed him to make h is pod* 
^Uon good at Quatro-Bras, by pladng a 
|(^visioii in front of that station, and 


another on the right, which would 
enable him to fall back on Ligney. He 
repeated, that when the Prusdans 
should have retreated or been beaten, 
be would immediately turn to the 
right, to support Ney in the move* 
mont on Brussels, Theirs XX p. 41. 

Tho allied commanders had not 
employed the time as well as Napo- 
leon. 'Whilst the French wore assem- 
bling at Beaumont on the 14th, Marshal 
Bluohcr had acquired only vague in- 
formation of tlieir approach. The 
Duke of Wellington’s brilliant stafl 
liad a constant succession of balls 
and eniertainmeuts at Brussels where 
the groat English general remained 
in case of an attack by tho seacoast. 
Guizot "VI II p. 202, Theirs p. 35. 

The Duke of Wellington, wlioso 
perspicuity was hero at fault, iiad only 
thought of defending himself against 
on attack upon the coast, Lor which 
however tliore was no ground of appre- 
hension. Napoleon counted on sur- 
pridng tho Prussians. The cliaracter 
of the two Generals-iu-chiof oppos- 
ed to Napoleon was taken into account 
by him. The hussiir habit of Marshal 
Bluchor, his activity and adventurous 
spirit, formed a strong contrast to the 
drcumspect movement and slow mar- 
ches of tho Duke of Willington. Napo- 
leon afterwards observed in Ins 
memoirs, that ho had attacked Blu- 
cher first, because ho well knew, that 
Blucher would not bo supported by the 
over-prudent and egotistical English 



commander. But that Wellington, bad 
he been first attacked, would hare re- 
ceived every aid from his high spirited 
and faithful ally. All the efforts of 
Napoleon were therefore first directed 
against the Prussians. Wellington 
ignorant at what point Napoleon might 
cross the frontier, had followed the old 
and ill judged plans of dividing his 
forces, an incredible error, the allies 
baring simply to unite their forces 
and to lake up a firm position, in 
order to draw Napoleon to any given 
spot. 

Vide — Historians’ History of the 
World. Vol — XV — p. — 328. Thiers — 
Vol.— XX— p.— 17 ; Hazlitt— Vol.- 
IV— p.— 160. 

Up to the 15th. no steps wore taken 
hy Wellington to collect his troops ; 
and so ignorant wore those nearest the 
enomy of the danger which was impen- 
ding, that, on the morning of the 15th., 
when the firing began near Gharioroi, 
the Belgian ridettes, who formed the 
advanced posts, conceived it was the 
Prussian artillery practice to whom 
they had boconio accustomed. So 
little did ho expect an imme- 
diate attack, that on the very day 
(the 15th.), and the moment when 
Napoleon with his army was already 
far advanced across the frontire into 
the space between the British and 
Prussian cantonments, he was so far 
from making any immediate prepara- 
tions for a defensive struggle, that he 


was calmly writing a long letter to the 
Kmperor Alexander at Brussels, de- 
tailing bis plan for a general offenrive 
campaign against Napoleon from the 
Alps to the sea, in which the first 
attack was to be made by the Bussians 
and Austrians ; while he anticipated 
no greater task, in tho outset at least, 
for the British and Prussian armies, 
than to reduce the strongholds of 
Maubeuge and Qivet immediately in 
their front. Alison Vol. XII. p. 225. 
of. Lamartine p. 26. 

‘‘The enomy”, says Joroini, “were 
so ill informed of our movouents, that 
their armies were not yet collected. 
Bulcher had one of his corps at Oharl 
eroi, another at Namur, tho third at 
Dinant, and finally, tho fourth at 
Tieige. Wellington’s army bad not yet 
stirred from the cantonments it occu- 
pied from the Scheldt to Nivelle. 
Wellington was occupied in giving 
fete at Brussels. (Jomini. Vol. IV., 
p. !‘4i9). 

The Duke of Wellington had 
liitherto remained idle and unconcern ■ 
edat Brussels. His negligence was 
more inexcusable tlian that of Marshal 
Blucher, whose columns had not yet 
come up into line, when the 
Emperor had crossed the Sambro. 
Ill informed of the musters and 
the movements of the Emperor 
even to the last moment, and 
still more ignorant of his genius, which 
excelled in rapidity and surprise, the 



Duke of Wellington still reckoned 
upon weeks of preparation and in- 
action. He himself with his staff, 
his generals, and his select regiments, 
were enjoying, as a prelude to the war, 
the fetes and pleasures of Brussels, 
which he greatly relished, and of the 
enervating influence of which upon 
his officers* he was not at all apprehen- 
siye. He was, in fact, a warrior alto- 
gether modem, from character, from 
principle, and from the voluptuous 
habits contracted in India, in Portugal, 
and in Spain. Like Frederick II., or 
Turrene, he did not tighten and restrict 
before the hour of action, the dismp- 
linft and spirit of his companions in 
arms. He allowed his generals, his 
young officers, and soldiers to enjoy 
the pleasures, the amusements and 
the voluptuousness, which he permit- 
ted to himself. Stringent only as to 
punctuality and bravery in action, he 
allowed the rigours of bis camp to re- 
lax, both before and after, without 
fear of his troops becoming effeminate. 
(Lamartine, p. 26). 

Jjate on the evening of the 11th, 
General Bourmont deserted to the 
headquarters of Blucher from Napo- 
lean’s camp, and confirmed the accounts 
previously recievod of tlm impending 
attack, which which induced the Pru- 
ssian general to issue immediate 
orders for the concentration of his 
army. On the 15th he was informed 
by the Prusrian General Lmton, of 
the actual position of the French ; and 


then ordered his troops to form round 
the three principal English quarters, 
Thiers.— XX— 86. (Alison. Vol. XII., 

p. 266). 

On the 1 5th at seven o’clock in the 
evening, the Duke of Wellington re- 
ceived a despatch from Marshal Blu- 
cher, to state that hostilities had com- 
menced, and that a strong French ro- 
connoitering party had sabred some of 
his advanced post. This did not hinder 
the English general from going to a 
ball, given by the Duchess of Eich- 
mond. who bad gathered in her 
Saloons, resounding with music and 
animated by the dance, the princes, 
the diplomatists, the generals, and tlio 
officers of the English army. In the 
depth of the night, wliile the Duke of 
Wellington was chatting in the recesses 
of a window, amidist the noise and 
gaiety of the scene, with the Duke of 
Brunswick, one of his generals, when 
an aide-de-camp approached, and in a 
low voice communicated to him tiie 
contents of despatches, which had just 
arrived at bead quarters. The intelli- 
gence was to the effect that ‘‘the 
French had entered Charleroi that 
morning, and continued to march in 
order of battle on Brussels, that they 
were one hundred and fifty thousand 
strong, and that the Emperor was at 
their head. The Duke of Brunswick 
arose- with such a start, at this unex- 
pected news of the invasion of Belgium 
by Napoleon, that he quite forgot a 
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young child that was slumbering on disappeared to send instantly to all the 
bis knees, and which he allowed to roll divisions, the necessary instructions 
on the carpet. Wellington turned pale and orders to march. The Duke of 
but buried in his own soul the feelings Burnswick, with impatience equalling 
excited by the surprise and his own im« that of Blucber, was the only one who 
prudence. In an instant the news dr- had quitted the ball during the night 
culated through the ball-room : the and had burred forward against the 
music ceased, the dancers dispersed, French. Lemartins p. 278. 
the ladies felt and trembled for those Vide — H. H. W. Dol. — XV — p. — 

that were dear to them ; the princes B28. 

and diplomatists fell into groups, to The memorable scone was thus im- 
exchange hastily their first impressions, mortalized by the magic pen of the 
the ofiScers retired, and Willington Poet : — 

There was a sound of revelry by night, 

And Belgium’s capital had gathered then, 

Her beauty and her chivalry ; and bright. 

The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men ; 

A thousand hearts beat happily, and when. 

Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eves looked love to eyes which spake again. 

And all w'ent merry as a marriage bell : 

But hush hark a deep sound strikes like a rising knell. 

Did ye not hear it ? — No ; t’was but the wind, 

Or the car rattling o’er the stony street ; 

On with the dance lot joy bo unconfined ; 

No sleep till morn, wiien Youth and Pleasure meet. 

To chase the glowing hours with fiying feet — 

But, hark— that heavy sound breaks in once more, 

As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 

Ayid nearer, clearer, deadlier than before, 

Arm arm it is— the cannon’s opening roar, 




Byron’s Child Harold. 
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This seemed to rouse the Duke from 
his apathy, so far at least as to give 
over dauee, and to issue orders to the 
army to break up its cantonments, and 
be in readiness to march towards the 
scene of action. The rest was left to 
chance. This apparent negligenoo, 
indifference and want of plan at pre> 
paration on the part of the English 
commander, which has been brought 
against him as a reproach, was perhaps 
highly creditable to his self-knowledge. 
He felt that what he chiefly had to do 
was to bring the men together, to stand 
by and see them fairly fight it out, and 
that any deliberate movement or inter- 
ference on his part might be fetal. 
He wisely determined, therefore, (as it 
should seem) to make the battle a con- 
test of personal courage, and to decline 
the trial of military skill altogether, 
both before and at the time. 

Whilst the English general was 
giving these somewhat tardy orders, 
his lieutenants stimulated by the 
danger, made better and prompter 
arrangements than his staff having 
learned that the French were before 
charleray, assembled. The head of 
the Prince of Orange’s staff on the 
afternoon of the 16th, the Perponchor 
division, one brigade of which, 
commanded by the Prince of Saxe 
Weimer, advanced spontaneously to 
Quatre-Bras. Thiers p. 38. 

Thus on the evening of the 16tb, 
the English army began to move for- 


ward from every point, but had not 
yet an entire division at Quatre-Bras ; 
whilst the Prussians, owing to their 
greater proximity, and having received 
earlier intelligence, were able to as- 
semble half of their effective forces on 
the plain of Ligny, and would be able 
to have three-fourths of them there 
on the morning of the 16th. Blu- 
cher was well aware of the dis- 
advantages, in a military point of 
view, with wliioh the position of Tfiguy 
was attended, specially when defended 
by three-fourths only of his whole 
force ; but his object in holding it 
was to secure his communication with 
Wellington, by whom ho confidently 
expected to bo supported before the 
conflict was seriously engaged. Hu liad 
a conference that morning on the 16th 
at eleven A. M. with the English 
general at the windmill of Bryo, i’rani 
whom he had received proniies of aid 
by an attack in flank on the French 
army at four o’clock. Thiers Vol. XX 
-p.--36, Hazlitt - Vol.— IV— p.— l.'iS. 

The Prussians charged Wellington 
with wilfully sending a lying state- 
ment of the disi>osition of his forces on 
the morning of the 16th. in order to 
induce Blucher to fight at Ligny, and 
thus leave Wellington time to concen- 
trate his ill-disposed and scattered 
troops. It is undeniable however, tliat 
the information he receivod and sunt 
to Blucher, as to the position of 
of his troops on the morning of Ligny, 
was not accurate. The English bisto- 
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rians however defend their hero, by Knowing fully well the spirit 
stating that this inacoorate informa' of his opponents, Napoloan conse- 
tion was due to his genuine belief, that quently opposed merely a small divi- 
the false reports he reodvod from his sion of his army under Ney to 
subordinates were correct, and it was the Eng lis h, and turned with the 
not a willful and malicious one. The whole main body against the 
Frusrians also blame the English Prussians. 

General, for not boing able to fulfil his 

definite promise of helping tliom at Vide the Historians* History of 
Ligny, while engaged with Nax>olean. the World— Vol— XV — p— 328. 
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The Cradle and Grave of Fancy 

BY 

MAHABIR PRASAJ) PARASARI. 


IS engender^ in the ev es, 

With gazing fed ; and fancy dies 
In the cradle where it Iks. 

Shak^sptart. 


It was oTcnia'^. Tho train Avas in 
motion. Tbreo friends sat on one of 
the corner benches in a compartment, 
enjoying talk and laughter. Some 
person came and wanted to ^tass over 
the luggage that was blocking tho 
passage to the urinal which ho 
wanted to reach. Then carao another. 
'Ibis was, together with the malodorous- 
ness of tho vidnity, most annoying ; 
and when a minuto later tho 
bench in their front was vacated, the 
Mends immediately availed themselves 
of it ' On tho third bench from them 


sat a girl, an old woman and some 
other passengers. 

She was not a girl of remarkable 
beauty. A person of fastidious taste 
would not have pronounced her even 
beautiful. But tho bloom of young 
maidenhood was on her, and that was 
no small thing. She must not have 
been older than sixteen. The old 
woman that sat near her was, as it 
obviously soemed, her mrther, and the 
two young men that sat near her were 
her brothers. * They were perhaps tte 
whole of the family, and ww coming 
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from pilgrimage from some hoi]* place 
on the Ganges, as the pearly drops 
dropping now and then from a tightly 
closed jar upon the luggage berth 
seemed to indicate. 

Our friends had not noticed her 
when they had come in, and now their 
eyes for the first time fell on her. Tho 
emotions that are stirred in a young 
man at the sight of all wu^-'cn aro in- 
definable. They aro iiot always 
pasidenate stirrings of love, nor any- 
' thing which somo solf-centred beings 
' .erm unholy. But they are » sort of 
, vague, half-frightened thrill, not a 
I thrill that quite overpowers them, or 
scares out their senses, but tho thrill 
of a Child at the hideous Jack-in-the- 
box which ie soon followed by tho un- 
cmling of its little hands to open it it- 
self. There is an vriaccountable love 
in the nature of young men of looking 
a little wicked with tho fair sex, and 
so these young friends^begau to whis- 
f per to each other, now and then look- 
ing at her and pinching one another 
with wicked import. One suggested 
^t she was unmarried, for she had 
no ornaments on her t^. the other 
something else, and th& third some- 
thing of his own ; and so they talked 
among themselves, casting frequent 
glances at her. 

A staiaon arriyed and one of the 
three friends got down. The lanterns 
▼ere lighted, tor night liad come. Of 
the two friends, now under the light, 


one was a man of about twenty-throe, 
tall and healthy, with all limbs 
tolerably fair, except the nostrils and 
the lips, tho former being too much 
dilated, tho latter too fat and too 
big and tho other was younger, 
perhaps nineteen years of age, and 
was tho more attentive of tho two, 
if tho former was attractive at all. 
Besides, there was a sort of melancholy 
tenderness about him that added a 
charm to his personality. 

They sat on benches opposite to 
each other, so that tho younger of the 
two was separated from the girl by one 
bench, while tho other by two. The 
talk again turned on her, and in order 
to have a more convenient and constant 
look at her, they laid their big bundles 
of bodding beneath their heads, and, 
began to look at her moro frequently 
and with more constant looks. The 
younger who sat nearer was seemingly 
tho moro shy of the two, but he liked 
to show that ho was not. Indian poets 
havo rightly compared a look to an 
arrow and sometimes to a sword. The 
only objection against the smile is that 
these ejects suggest metallio hardness 
and tremendous violence ; while 
it is tho softest look that kills 
doopost. But a ray of look, 
directed by the eyes, may not be 
barsh so as an arrow, it carries with it 
a strange, mysterious power. I mean 
not the mystic power, called tho hyp- 
noUo or the mesmeric, but quite e 
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different thing, not ao tremendous or 
awful, but much more deUghtful. 
It may merely arise from the conTio* 
tion of the gaze and may not have an 
objectire reality at all ; it may be a 
mere chance ; but, neyerthdess, it was 
to this thing that the younger was 
referring when he told his friend that 
he could make her look up wheneTer 
he wished. Tt was his conviction, and 
haply it coincided with chance, that 
whenever he looked at her for a sulfi- 
dent time— which, however, need not 
have been more than half a minute — 
she was sure to feel his gaze upon her 
body, like the heat of focussed rays of 
the sun through a lens and look ftp. 
It was a mete pastime. He looked 
deeper into her eyes whenever she 
turned them towards him ; and when- 
ever she would he talking to lier 
mother, he would pour down through 
her eyes a rushing stream of deep, 
stirring look, which would almost take 
her by surprise and make her bashful. 
The man who plays at noon with a 
lense upon a sleeping man’s clothes is 
really ‘playing with fire’, and so was our 
young friend. She avoided his looks 
once, twice, thiice ; hut they were so 
frequent and carried with them such an 
indefinite element of voluptuousness 
that it was not an easy thing for a 
young ^1 to avdd them always. She 
looked back into his eyes, only to see 
in it pure mischief or some thing else 
but that one look became deep 
and laetiiig as if it had found there 


something interesting, and it was only 
a movement of her mother which 
made her take it off. 

Another glance from the young 
traveller, and it received a longer res- 
ponse. She seemed to take advantage 
of every little opportunity to wriggle 
her body and draw the attention of tho 
young man. She would talk in loud 
tones to her mother that the young 
gentlemen scomeed to belong to such 
and sucli a place and attract thoir 
attention. I have alroady said she was, 
not very heautiliil, hut there is an in- 
viting, temx)tiug altractivoness in tho 
freshness of youth that does its work 
like a magic wand. Our hero was a 
person of strong imagination and had 
a young man's curiosity and love of 
romance. It was not a wonder there- 
fore, tliat the fire of passion lit liis 
fancy, and he entered into the business 
with spooney earnestness. 

Another station arrived. Sugar- 
canes were brought by tho two com- 
panions. They began to chew them. 
The girl was looking out of the 
window. They, loo, looked out and 
craning their necks a little, they could 
see the girl in tho lace. She drew in. 
Tho older of the comrades, too, drew 
in. But the young kept chewing his 
sugar-cane out of tho window. After 
a few moments she again looked out. 
It was all dark out side tho train. But 
even in that darkness the eyes of tho 
young man could, see the eyes of the 
girl, as she could his. And even in 
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that awful darkness, where you could 
hardly have been able to read the title 
of a newspaper, the eyes of the two 
read the occult language in each 
other's. It is such an interesting thing 
to look into each other's eyes. Where 
tlie young fire of love kindles them, 
they are significant, eloquent. And 
the looking into each other's eyes 
which was being done in that 
night was such an interesting thing 
to the girl that she almost forgot liow 
long she had been staring and she drew 
in only when her mother by accident 
touched her. Oupid had made its raid 
into her innocent soul, and the young 
man, too, was conscious of it. 

Even when not looking out of the 
window, they would take every 
possible opportunity of looking into 
each other’s <5yes. The girl would 
lean forward towards her mother, 
who »at by the young passenger, 
but on the other side of the 
plank that divides two joined benches. 
And when she would do so, the light 
of the lantern fell on her and made 
her eyes sparkle ; and the young man, 
too, would turn towards her, so that 
they could almost see passionate love 
in each other^s eyes. 

Looking out of the window again. 
The young traveller had asked his 
companion to avoid causing any dis- 
turbance in his enjoyment. The ox* 
change of glances, — why, it may be 
said to be one long look into each 
other’s eyes bad fed the fancy bom in 


the two souls. The young man was 
almost moved to feverishness. He 
drew in his face and asked his com- 
panion for a scrap of paper and pencil, 
and when he refused, grew so earnest, 
imporrtunate and entreating that he 
had to yield. With tremenlous hand he 
scratched his address in the briefest 
possible words upon it, crumpled it, 
and hid it in liis list. But then the 
thought came to him, it would be more 
elegant to present something before 
giving the paper. Oh t how he cursed 
his pockets for they bad no kerchief 
in them, his fingers, for not one of 
them had a ring on it, his purse, for it 
had but coins and no paper money. 
But he wore a watch on his wrist and 
that came to his rescue. The watch 
was too big a thing for her to hlde^ so 
he would present the silver chain. Oh { 
the element of concealment in the act ; 
it is this alone which defiles the 
purity of good wishes, as does the very 
clay of man defile the purity of love 
and degrade it to passion. 

She was looking out of the window 
again, and he too, looked out. He 
waved his hand to and fro, jingling the 
chain slightly. At first the girl seem- 
ed to take no notice of it. But after 
repeated gestures, she at last slowly 
stretched forward her arm. He stretch- 
ed forward his. But the arms of both 
could not reach each other. There were 
two big windows between the windows 
of the two, so that you can imagine the 
space that separated them. Despair 
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sat on the hevrts of the tiro. But love 
is eztremelj cunning, extremelj^ tact- 
ful. 

The two casenieuts of the inturven 
ing space were open, it was the 
month of October and a cold wind was 
blowing. Sho first shut her own win- 
dow, then, as naturally, pulled up the 
other two also. Thu young lover w'as in 
despair and agony. Perhaps it meant 
a strong disapprobation of liis inten- 
tions. But what it really was will 
presently come to light. Having close- 
ed the casements slut sat still for some- 
time till the train stopped. Then 
she opened the window, not her own, 
but that which was next to hers and 
began to look out, although it was 
comparatively uncomfortable than to 
look out of her own window. 

The train started, the station passed, 
and the train began to move in the 
endless cavern of darkness again. 
The young man looked out of the 
window, and stretched his hand towards 
her. 8he her own. But oven then 
they seamed to come short. Ho grew 
desperate and clinging as close as 
posable to the wall of tho carriage, 
stretched his arm. There was a 
touch at the finger-tips, an electric 
touch that sent a thrill through all 
his body. He offered the chain. She 
caught it. But it requited courage to 
leave it. A thousand Tears, misgivings 
and ghosts of other frightful ideas 
made him hesitate in leaving the chain. 
Her mother was there, she might show 


it to her. But she pulled harder and 
harder till the spring of the chain was 
injured, when sho left it. The painful- 
ness of remorse and repentance would 
hardly have been more poignant to a 
man than it was to him. He seemed to 
feel that the joys of heaven were in his 
hands, but ho had lost them deliberate- 
ly. Tho girl had drew in her face. 

After a few minutes’ hesitation ho 
looked at her again, and with a signi- 
ficant look asked hor to look out of tho 
carriago again. Thu hands wero again 
at their mysterious work in the dark- 
ness of tho spaco. This timo he loft 
tho chain ; and as soon as he had 
abandoned the grasp , drew in and lay 
doirn hiding his face. Alas | again 
the impious elumeut of coucualment. 
But he stetidily watched what went on 
the other side of the partition plank. 
Onu of hor glances seemed to want him 
again at the window. And he did as 
was wished, she, too. looked ont. 
There was a beckoning of her liand to 
bring forward his hand. 0 1 tho 
joyous expectation of a return present i 
Bull the returned present was his own 
chain. Thcro was a damp on the young 
man’s spirits. He waved it to her 
again and again ; but she declined by 
a flourish of her own hand. Ask not 
what a disappointed soul was then the 
young traveller’s. But then a conso- 
ling thought came to his bead, that 
she might have declined to accept it 
as it was rather difficult to keep it 
hidden, And when both of them 
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looked out again, he waTed that bit of 
paper towards her, askii^ by gesture 
if she would take it. She nodded her 
head in consent. It required his whole 
courage to give that paper to her. It 
bore his name, his address and was 
written in his own handwriting. It 
was such a momentous paper. He 
stretehed his arm towards her and felt 
the touch at the paper. Ghosts of 
fantastic and appalling ideas made a 
clatter and jumble in his mind and he 
drew back his hand with the paper. 

Bepentance, and passion lashed in> 
to feverishnosh by matters having 
proceeded so far, like sinful compani 
ons, persuaded him to venture again. 
She was rather annoyed at his former 
hesitation, and the little delay whatso- 
ever so made in unwinding her hand 
put all his hesitations, if there Avero 
any left, at rest. The two hands in 
the darkness of the space, met again, 
and the paper from ono was gone into 
the other. What a moment it was 
in the young man’s life, what his con- 
dition was after that moment of 
climax it is not in the power of the 
pen to describe. 

His own face seemed to him to have 
some strange shape, and he moved his 
hand over it to feel if it was the same. 
The girl perhaps, too, was feeling 
Bomewhat the same. She began talk- 
big loud and there was something 
strange in her vmco which seomed to 
show that she was doubting if it were 
her own. She was talking aloud to 


avoid observance of the exprestdon on 
her face ; which however was more 
palpable to her than to anybody ehe. 
The young man-bad laid himself down, 
hurried his face in his hands and lay 
still, but uncomfortable as on a rack. 
Ho felt his face bum, and the loud 
talk of the girl produced strange fears 
in his heart. Two oiiioers whose out 
lines ho could dimly see on the third 
bench in his front were without doubt, 
so he imagined, detectives, to ruin him. 
He entreated his friend to get up and 
watch what passed. 

He lay in this condition, he knew 
not, for how many minutes. But 
when be rose, all was quiet and there 
was not a sign of excitement. He 
ventured to look again into the girl’s 
face. Her condition was strange. The 
only feAV moments in which he had 
lain half unconscious, bad produced a 
strange effect upon her. Her face 
seemed melancholy like a faded flower. 
Her mind seemed to rave ; for when 
the train bad stopped, she talked of 
quarters outside as another train mov- 
ing ; and she laid her head on her 
mother’s lap and sank down into lying 
posture. The young man was a noble 
soul, and it sent a pang through his 
heart to see her suffer like that. Her 
helplessness appealed to the finest and 
the most chivalrous within him, and he 
felt towards her as one would do to- 
wards a sick child with which one is 
left alone. 

He too lay down. But no sleep it 
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was, yet no waking. Even waking 
seemed to him a dream, and dream 
waking. At last he got up. She was 
lying in the same condition he had left 
him and seemed to be sleeping. But 
after a few moments she opened her 
eyes and saw him looking at her. She 
too, got up and sat in the comer very 
quiet. A station arrived and her 
brothers got up to go to the window ; 
and she seized the opportunity to 
occupy their place and lie down co 
vering herself with her shawl. One 
may call it one bench divided by a 
wooden wall, or two benches joined 
together so as to have one back for 
both. She lay down on one side. On 
the other lay down he. And they both 
were in each other’s embrace, but for 
that cruel insensible piece of wood. 

They lay in that condition till, the 
next big station was to come. Then 
she got up and sat down where she 
had lain, and looked down into the 
eyes of our prostrate hero, who wm 
looking up into hers. A strange light 
burned in her eyes, a strange expros- 
aon was on her face. She seemed 
oblivious of her surrounding, for she 
took little or no notice of her mother 
who had got up~as their destination 
was drawing near— and was standing 
above her, one skinny hand planted 
on the plank which separated the two. 

As the parting moment drew near, 
her condition seemed to grow worse 
I and worse. She tried more than once 
to drop her kerchief on the bench 


where he lay, but she could find no 
opportunity when it could be done 
with all necessary secrecy. Her eyes 
were wild, and our hero’s heart melt- 
ed to observe her condition. 'While 
still in lying posture he moved the 
finger of his one hand on the palm of 
the other, meaning thereby if she 
would write, and the innocent snapt 
bird expressed consent by a movement 
of her head. She went on looking at 
him as she had been, and the condition 
of the young man may be bettor 
imagined than described... He placed 
his hand on his heart, for it was 
palpitating loud, and a tear trickled 

down from the eyes of the girl 

Thu station arrived. The girl and 
the company with her got down. Our 
young friend asked his companion to 
take his luggage also along with his 
own — for they had to change the train; 
and he himself followed the girl lie 
gained upon her on the platform, and 
so as to arouse no curiosity went ahead 
and moving afew steps further on a stall 
stopped there to see her pass. Wrapp- 
ed in that rosy shawl she passed, al- 
most with tipsy steps ; and in that 
light on the platform, and the moving 
(wowd, she looked extremely beautiful. 
He followed her again, and as long as 
he remained behind, she would throw 
a longing look behind, for which pur- 
pose she kept most backward in her 
company. But he soon out-stripped 
her and again stood by her path to see 
her paaa. The fiwh air outside 
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seemed to have refreshed their 
figures and their spirits. The gate aras 
near, *Tid the crowd densest, so that 
there were little or no chances of any 
more responsiye glances. So she bade 
him goodbye. It was a goodbye, 
which, though ho might forgot every- 
thing else in life, the young man could 
never forget. Her little hands were 
hid beneath the shawl, and she raised 
the right one jnst a little up in saluta- 
tion. The brevity of the ceremony, 
necessary not only as the occasion was 
sucb, but bocause her hand was hidden 
under and oncumhered by the folds of 
her shawl, gave it an inimitable grace 
and beauty, which made a permanent 
mark in the young man’s heart. 

Our young friend, when in his 
room, just after the journey was rest- 
less and uneasy, lie did not definitely 
think something, but a vague melan- 
choly weighed upon his mind. Hu 
never seriously meant to enter into a 
affair of the sort, but the random shot, 
so it appeared to him for somo time, 
had proved too, important. He up- 
braided himself for having pained an 
innocent soul, and for a few days he 
was unhappy like a contrite. He was 
not quite hopeful of hearing from her, 
but he was extremely anxious to know 
how she fared. Day and night two 
images hunted him, one the tearful 
image in the train, the other the mov- 
ing image on the platform when she 
had made her brief beautiful goodbye. 
And the broken silver chain on his 
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table bore testimoney to the whole 
affair and the watch ticking by it 
seemed to mock him in his agony. I 
have said he was a noble and a simple 
soul. Hardly couLl her ever have 
made a distinction between love and 
fancy. Ho was too sincere for that. 
And so for at least about a week he 
was in a fever and anxiety horn of his 
8X)Oony earnestness. 

Fancy, the younger cousin of Love 
is the softer rnd flightier angel of the 
two. It is the passing cloud, not the 
cloud tliat rains, but the white rag of 
vax)our that comes over the sun, but 
does not darken. It is the silky para- 
phernalia of Aurora before the peep 
of Phoebus, which lasts but a moment, 
and not the glory of the day. It is 
the tender ripple upon the quiet lake,^ 
not the bore that agitates to the 
bottom. It is the glimmer of light- 
ning. — nay that is too harsh ; the 
glimmer of the firefly, that is so much 
more beautiful than the light of the 
steady lamp. It it the peep of the 
moon through a sift in the sailing 
clouds. It is the gentle breeze 
which is so pleasant, but which hardly 
disturbs the atmosphere. It is the 
image of avagrant cloud held by the 
heart of a placid lake, be it never for 
so long. It is the mild whisper that 
tickles the heart, but does not over* 
master it. 

It was about an year later, one 
night, that our hero lay musing, on 
his bed. The anxiety which had been 
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his passiou for the first few days after 
his iaterestiug experience had not only 
been watered down by the flow of time, 
but bad almost been washed off. Not 
only was there no anxiety, but he very 
seldom, if ever, remembered her, al> 
though ho always wore that chain 
round his wrist. Ue had not heard 
from her, and he was not wrong when 
he thought that she, too, might have 
forgotten it like an old nursery poem, 
heard in childhood. It is, of course, 
not the exact truth to say that they 
had forgotten the thing, — wo seldom 
do ; like the conservation of energy, 
there is also a conservatiou of remini- 
scences— 'hut the fact was that neither 
was troubled about it. Whenever 
either remembered the event, it would 
be mth a smile that it would be pass- 
ed off like some interesting event scon 
in a drama by another and being 
narrated by him. 

Our friend Iny on his bed, musiug, 
not over this affair, but other matters. 
The moon was full. The whole scone 
before him was one of wiiiteness, of as 
transparent a whiteness as tlie dark- 
ness on that occasion was thick. Ho 
lay with his arm under liis bead. As 
he turned on his side there was a pre- 


ssure and a prick of the chain upon 
his wrist. The workers of his brain 
were still and resting like the night. 
Here was an awakening. It was after 
a very long time that such a vivid 
vision of that event was experienced 
by him. It was almost as intimately 
felt as real. But still, it did not make 
his heart beat with anxiety. He rose, 
for he had something on his mind, 
and walked out in that brilliant 
moonlight. It was winter, and 
might have been the same old month 
of October, lie walked on and stopped 
at the well which was not far from his 
place. It was shaded over by a big 
tree and a tin roof. He stopped 
under the flickering shadows and 
lights made by the leaves of the tree, 
and took off the chain from round his 
wrist. Then be sat down on the edge, 
and let it drop into the dark always, 
for so it looked, till ho heard its jingle 
at the farther end liko the jingle it 
had made outside the carriage-window ; 
and the cliain u])uu which was left her 
touch and which he would not have 
exclianged with a gold chain nor sold 
for a thousand rupees, as he himself 
often had said, was gono. 

*TiOt us all ring fancy^s knell *. 

I’ll begin it, — Ding, — dong, — bell.’ 




To Account Rendered 


(A Short 

BY-J. A. 

I 

“Tarn back to office, Jackson, I have left 
an important paper on my table,” Roland 
McIntyre, having given the order to his 
chanffear, settled down into his seat with an 
impatient air. He was the Junior Partner in 
the firm of Messrs. McIntyre and Sons of 
Bhogliwala, which dated from the days of the 
Hon’ble John Company. 

With the grating sound of the brakes, the 
engines of a luxuriant looking 4 seater dropped 
to a gentle purr. A toot of the horn, a 
turn and the car shot out again, like a hound 
released from its leash and was doubling back 
on its own scent with a speed sufficient to send 
the policeman on point duty into a fit. 

‘‘Morning Graham,” greeted McIntyre, 
peeling through his senior clerk's room into his 
own. 

"Good Morning, Sir,” replied Graham, 
hastily thrusting a cover into his inner coat 
pocket. 


Story) 

DAVID. 

“Why hasn't Peterson come to work to 
day ?” asked McIntyre, seeing Graham stand- 
ing at Peterson’s table with an uneasy 
feeling. 

“Yes, Sir, he lias gone out. I was just 
settling his papers which had been blown off 
from his table .” 

Satisfied with Graham's explanation of his 
presence at Pet'TSon’s table, McIntyre entered 
his mom only to return again with a packet of 
papers in his hand. When ho had left, a 
smile of satis'nct.ion and relief lit up Graham's 
face as he put his hand reassuringly to the 
breast pocket of his coat, which bulged with a 
wad of p ipers, which he hastily thrust into it. 

II 

Under the sweltering heat of the noonday 
sun, with waves of liquid heat rising from the 
tarred pavement, a seething, sweating mass of 
human traffic swayed to and fro, in a congest* 
ed business quarter of Bhogliwala. A new^" 


boy with a bag slung across his back, dashed 
^ into this evermoving tide of human traffic, 
shouting in a shrill voice, “Paper— Paper, 
Sahib.*’ The poster hung round his neck bore 
the following headlines : 

DiMivwHwei of SoowltlM ; 
Titoil of tto lfOM0O> for JUltfod 
lagAoiilo»nt 1 

Boland Mclnlyre had jaat returned after a 
prolonged inspection of the up-country 
branches of the firm. The news of the arrest 
of his Manager was a shock to him. He was 
pacing up and down in his spacious and well- 
appointed office room with short quickened 
steps. His hands interlocked behind his back 
with fingers twitching in short convulsive 
clasps, his puckered brow displaying un- 
mistakable signs of deep mental agitation. 

Mrs* Peterson had just left him, after a 
long and painful interview. 

The clock that had been ticking away 
struck ten, McIntyre stopped abruptly, looked 
at the clock, then reached for his hat and 
stick from the stand and walked out into the 
street. He signalled a loitering taxi and drove 
to the court. 

The Counsel for the Prosecution had just 
ended his lengthy and impressive address. 
He had dwelt on the deliberate and criminal 
breach of trust by the accused and violation 
of the confidence of the employers at whose 
hands he had receive 1 nothing but kindness. 
Where would commerce and society be if there 
were no such things as mutual trust and 
confidence. He exhorted the court in the 
name of justice to award the extreme punish- 
ment to the accused so that it may be a 
warning and a lesson to others. 

Th Counsel for the Defence, who had been 
suddenly called out of the room by McIntyre 
and had had a hurried but momentoua conver- 
sation with him, entered the Court. There 


was an hair of triumph about him as he cast a 
condescending glance at his opponent, who 
had just concluded his address. He said, 
“Tour Worship, 1 seek the Court’s permission 
to call in a witness — Mr. Boland McIntyre — 
who is in possession of certain information 
which is of vital importance to my client.” 

On the permission of the Court being 
granted by the Judge, McIntyre entered the 
room and took up his pltice in the witness box- 
after being sworn in by the Court Nazir. 
From the ‘‘box” he cast a hasty glance at the 
spectators. Tn the front row sat his senior 
clerk with his wife and daughter. Sybil 
Graham though not decidedly pretty, possess- 
ed a certain attractiveness, which was arresL- 
ing to the masculine eye. There was fire atui 
dream in her dark blue eyes, a well ciirvod 
mouth, straight and delicately pencilled eye- 
brows, small, slightly retrousse nose and warm 
healthy colouring. 

The Judire addressed Rolan 1, drawing hiV 
attention from Sybil Graham’s t'ace. “Mi. 
McIntyre, the Court understands that yvw 
desire to make a statemciiit, which has an im- 
portant bearing on the cose. Will you kind- 
ly tell us, as briefly as possible, what Ibis in- 
formation is which }'on desire to communi- 
cate to the Court f” 

McIntyre theh said : “I am the Junim 
Partner in the firm of M; ssrs McIntyre atui 
Sons, On the day f this deplorable loss of 
securities , 1 had occasion tn return to my 
office unexpectedly and on entering office 1 
saw Graham at Peterson’s table in the act of 
putting a cover into his inner coat pocket. 
At the time 1 did not con* ect the incident 
with anything unusual ; but in the light of 
the subsequent events, I think there was a 
certain suspicious air about Graham’s action, 
I should like further enquiries to be made 
into the case. I know Peterson, I can vouch 



for his integrity. 1 am prepared to stand 
bail for him.” 

On the conclusion of his statement, the 
Judge congratulated McIntyre, on his public- 
spirited action, and directed that Peterson 
should be released on bail, while Graham 
should be remanded, pending further iuvesti 
gation by the Police.- 

McIntyre felt a betrayer. A profound 
silence reigned in the Court at the sudden 
turn of events. Graham trembled in his seat 
while his wife and daughter were struck 
Speechless. 

The Court then rose for the day. A 
stream of visitors poured out, some making 
their way hastily to attend to their day’s 
business, while others loitered about the 
Court, discussing the unexpected turn of 
events. 

The news of the arrest of her husband 
came to Mrs. Graham like a bolt from the 
blue. If the ground had suddenly opened 
and swallowed him she would uot have felt 
more stunned. To imagine that her husband 
whom she had come to consider as the soul 
of lionoiir and integrity, was guilty of such a 
deed was beyond her unsophisticated compro- 
liension. Leaning heavily on her daughter's 
arm, she walked out of the (ourt, calling 
down divine justice upon the betrayer of her 
husband. 

It is needless to traverse the long trail of 
police investigation and the eventual tracing 
of the crime to Graham. Suflice it to say 
that he was found guilty of criminal mis- 
appropriation and sentenced to six months' 
rigorous imprisonment. 

ni 

The ever*moving stream of human traffic 
in the well-lit and busy street of Bhogliwala 
looked bleary through Sybil’s tearful eyes, 
like phantom figures in a heavy mist. She 


stood on the pavement, hesitant, with her 
cheeks aflame and breathing quickly. A 
passionate curse escaped her quivering lips 
against her father’s betrayer. Here, she was 
an outraged girl, with no one to defend her. 
Why couldn’t men leave tier alone f The 
manager of the firm where she was employed 
had suddenly lost his head, cau,;'. . i . : .n his 
arms and kissed her. In her righteous rage 
ehe had smacked him full in the face and 
had run out into the street to escape from 
his polluting touch, hatless, her hair dishe- 
velled. The cold air outside brought calmer 
reflections. With her mother sirk she had 
now lost the only means, however slender, 
of support. She stood in the street with a 
riot of emotions in her heart. A shrill toot 
of the horn, a nasty jolt and she was deemly 
conscious of a flash of stars. 

When she opened her eyes again, she found 
herself lying upon a couch in a big office room, 
with her head throbbing fearfully. A pair of 
strong, manly hands were bathing her fore- 
head with ice water. 

*'Oh, Miss Graham, I am so glad yon have 
come round. It was a nasty accident but we 
have managed to catch the culprit.” Roland 
McIntyre had now risen and Wiis standing 
over her. Sybil did not know whether to 
thank her rescuer or to recoil from his Con- 
taminating presence. She blinked her eyes 
once or twice then looked up at the frank open 
face of Rohiiid. Something inexplicable seem- 
ed to stir in her and she flouted in a feeble 
tone, *Tt isvory kind of you, Mr. McIntyre, 
but I must really get home mother will be 
anxious about me.” 

"Please don't get up, Miss Graham, you 
are too shaken up to move. As soon as my 
car comes 1 shall carry you down myself.” — 
A flush suffused his face momentarily when 
he realised that he had not even asked her 
permission. 
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“I am afraid, you are teriibly knocked up 
I think you should take some rest. I'll speak 
to Morton about your leave,” 

"Thank you, Mr. McIntyre, but I have 
resigned my post," she replied with .a sickly 
smile. 

"Resigned J Why Morton only told me 
, this morning that he was thinking oi‘ increas- 
ing your salary and of putting you in charge 
of the Paris Models* Department.” 

“Yes, but I, I — er, I don't want to go 
there again.” 

The accident had unnerved her and she 
began to sob. Then in disjointed, pathetic 
sentences, she told him the tragic tale. 

Since the accident four months had rolled 
by. Sybil was now installed as a steno-typist 
to the Junior Partner of Messrs. McIntyre & 
Sons. 

Roland sat at his tablo with a pile of cor- 
respondence in front of him, but ho did not 
feel like working. K fit of the "blues” had 
taken possession of him. "Come in,” he said, 
in response to a tap on the door. A light, 
airy form tripped into the room with a note 
book in her hand- 

"Aren’t you g^ung to the meeting to-day, 
Mr. McIntyre ?*‘ 

“What Meeting, Miss Graham ?” naked the 
Junior Partner, looking blankly into two 
warm, dark blue iKjuid eyes, that seemed to 
be dancing a merry Jitcle moaanro of their 
own. 

“At the Kxchangc,” she ropUed with an 
arch smile, straightening out a crease in the 
carpet with the toe of her daintily shod foot 
and incidentally displaying her neat little 
ankle to the best advantage. 

“Oh! Thanks awfully, whot a blithering 
ass I am, I had almost forgotten about it.” 
Then as a second thought, “By Jove, you pos- 
sess a marvellous memory. Mis Graham t” 


“It's not that Mr. McIntyre,*’ she said, 
crimsoning under the compliment, “1 was 
looking through my note book and came 
across the letter you had dictated a week ago, 
making an appointment for to-day. 

There was something maddening about 
her beautifully mnnldod neck and the burnish- 
ed cop|x)ry wisps of hair flapping against her 
well rounded cheeks, as she looked down with 
a demure archness. He burst out exuberant- 
ly in his boyish phraseology, which ho affected 
on such occasion, "I say, Miss Graham, yon 
make a rattling good Secretary,” —then roalis- 
fng his faux pas he sought to retrieve his 
position with “it is only «juartor after four, 
why not have tea at the 'Grand' wit h me and 
then I could drop you home 0& routdi” blush- 
ing at his boldness of suggestion. 

“Oo, how splendid,” replied Sybil, clasping 
her hands with bewitching smile, which tran- 
slated meant "Aren’t you a dear ?” 

IV 

Time in its ceaseless passage had flown. 
Graham wm now out of prison. During tho 
six solitary months of his imprisonment ho 
had brooded over his imagined wrong. Tho 
deep .affection and solicitude for his family 
which had actuated him in the commission of 
his crime, wore now turned into a bitter hat- 
red against his accuser. Revenge had become 
a fetish with him. 

It was a 'band evening’ at the Gardens. 
Sybil had succeeded in itorsuaded her father 
into taking her nut. The evening was good, 
the band better and the spirits of spectators 
infinitely higher. Sybil in her exuberance of 
spirits was chatting gaily, and breaking out 
now and again with a catchy little lilt from 
the band. They had just emerged from 
colonnade of tall palms interspersed with 
flower-beds blushing in the fulness of thoir 
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bloom^ when she felt her father’s arm, on 
which she was leaning, stiffen suddenly. 
Before she could Intervene, he hod taken out 
his revolver and fired at a figure seated nnder 
a tree. 

The aim was erratic. Roland McIntyre, 
for it was none other, jumped up with a cold 
ticklish sensation in his arm, and then realis- 
ed that a bullet had found lodgement there. 
Sybil wanted to cry out for help but the grim 
look on her father’s face struck her speechless. 
Roland took in the situation at a glance. He 
was immediately by the old man’s side, hold- 
ing his bleeding arm. 

‘Tt’s only an accident, sergeant,” he said 
with ill disguised bravado to the uniquitous 
guardians of the law. “Mr. Graham was show- 
ing me his revolver when it went of acciden- 
tally.” Then turning to Graham and Sybil, 

think we had bettor get home and have my 
wound attended to.” The eternal struggle of 
duty over the heart was now raging in Sybil's 
brast, fast and furious. 

When the car drew up at the steps of 
Roland’s flat he alighted holding his arm* A 
feeling of sullen indifference had taken posses- 
sion of old Graham and he sat in the car 
quite unconcerned. Sybil held out her tremb- 
ling hand, saying “1 — am so sorry, Mr. Mc- 
Intyre that ”, a lump rose in her thmut. 

Roland took her extended hand with just the 
tinniest pressure and then walked in. 

V 

Business had revived and there was now 
an unprecedented boom. Roland invariably 
left office late. On this eventful evening, he 
was proceeding along the pavement homeward 
bound, when he recognised Graham a few 
yards ahead, hurrying along casting furtive 
glances behind every now and again. This 
excited his curiosity and he decided to 


shadow him. They had walked for some 
time when Graham halted under a lamp post 
and then suddenly dived into a side-street 
that led to the Chinese quarter. Boland was' 
:it first surprised and then anticipating trouble 
he stepped up to the policeman on duty and 
g.ave him some instructions, and then follow- 
ed in the wake of the fast disappearing figure 
of Graham. The street was narrow and ill-lit. 

A strong odour of joss sticks assailed him 
through the smoky atmosphere. A stealthy, 
shadowy figure of a Chinaman, who seemed to 
suddenly materialise like the genii from the 
smokeladen atmosphere, sidled up to Graham. 
Roland sluckenod his pace- After an exchange 
of a few words, ho led Graham a couple of 
hundred yards and then entered a low-roofed 
house. It was a small room, partitioned into 
three compartments. A thick cloud of smoke 
hung heavily in the room in which the flicker- 
ing light from an oil lamp that hung in the 
centre of the room looked ghostly. The walls 
were covered with newspaper sheetc mid . 
photographs of actresses in difiluibills 
foot notes in red, extolling the proprietor and 
wccloming the guests. It w:is a resturant. 

“Where is Chin Choo ?” asked Graham with 
an uncomfortable feel vug. 

“At your service, Mr. Graham,” answered 
a voice. The curt.oiii parted in the centre and 
Chin Choo came out with a sinister leer on 
his face. 

“What do you want with me now ?.* 
asked Graham. 

“Remember that night in Shantung when 
you ran away with ail my money.” 

“Oh, damn all that, I am absolutely broken 
now and I can’t give you a penny,” replied 
Graham with some warmth. 

“Ye-es, but you have a pretty leettle 
daughter,” proceeded the unctuous Chinaman, 
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rubbing his hands in a most repulsive 
munner. 

*'You damned scoundrel f say another 

word and 1*11 ** Graham sprang at the 

Chinaman like a wounded tiger, but he found 
himself caught from behind by two strong 
handa Chin Choo drew a yataghan from 
his waist aud placed it on the counter. ‘*Mr. 
Graham, you have escaped me before but this 
time, by my gods, you will not leave this 
house unless yon agree to my terms.** 

With a crash the door flew u{X)n and 
Roland, who hod over heard the conversation 
through the cracks in the panels of the door, 
bounded into the room, with the revolver 
cooked. 

**You damned blackguard i Release that 
man at once or I’ll shoot the whole lot of yon 
like dogs.” 

The Chinaman, realising that the tables 
were turned, released Graham, but before 
Roland could decide ns to his next move, the 
lamp was knocked over and in the darkness, 
he felt cold steel being forced into the small 
of his back. Mad with rage, ho turned round 
and fired two shots in quick succession at his 
aseoilant. The report of the revolver shots 
brought the police, whom Roland had warned. 
A scuffle in the darkness ensued. Roland 
struggled painfully to draw out the half trust 
yataghan from his back. The loss of blood 
had been profuse and he felt as if ho was sink- 
ing down, down into a bottomless pit, with a 
vague sound of strange voices. 


McIntyre lay in the 'Widents ward” of 
the General Hospital. He had now recovered 
consciousness and from enquiries, has ascer- 
tained that he had been brought to the hospi- 
tal by the police. He hod very hazy, nebul- 
ous idea as to what had happened after ho 
had been stabbed in the back. 

A nurse came in noiselessly and said, “a 
gentleman and a lady want to see you, Mr. 
McIntyre. Please be calm and don’t disturli 
yourself.” 

After a brief conversation in lowered 
voices, Graham entered with his head hunir 
down, followed by Sybil, Roland could see 
from his face that the old man had sutfonKl 
much and felt sorry for him. 

On approaching McIntyre’s bed, Grahnni 
dropped on his knees, his head resting on the 
edge of the hed. 

”I have come to beg your forgiviiess, Mr. 
McIntyre, I know 1 don’t deserve it.” TIh d! 
was a catch in the old man's voice, whieii 
filled Roland’s heart with pity. 

Sybil stood at the head of his bod, bon(lit\;' 
over him, with a look of devotion, afleclioii 
and hero-worship in her eyes. Ho took Iht 
hand and drew her down to him till their lir 
met. Then taking Graham’s hand in his, lio 
said. ”We are quits, Mr. Graham. 1 h.‘<vo 
also to ask your forgiveness and your blcs.sini( 
for robbing you of the greatosc trensuro 
your life.” 


The Calcutta Review. 




Step Hside* 

BY 

AMEITALAL BOSE. 


Step aside ye crowned heads | Step 
aside ye proud peers and belted 
knights I Stand back all mortal world 
and for one moment hush [ Let from 
the frail frame a Great Soul pass away 
in peace to the abode of Eternal Bliss ! 

Bharatbarsa lias produced long 
lances and sharp swords as any country 
in the world. Her sons have defended 
their own and punished usurpers with 
might and main, in fight, fair and 
free. Her daughters had in their 
hearts, along with the milk of mater' 
nal tenderness, wine enough to in- 
ebriate the souls of the sterner sex 
with the spirit of chivarly and gallan- 
try. Superhuman feats of physical 
strength have been performed by men 
to win the hands of fair princesses. 
But the heroes of this country never 
won the green laurel of immortality 
dipped in a brother’s blood. 

The standard of heroism in this land 
of ours was and is still gauged by the 
extent of self-conquest a jierson has 
achieved and not from an inventory of 
possessions ho has been or is able to 
wrench off from bis neighbours. Not 
the extermination of others but re* 
nunciation of Self makes Heroes in 
Bharat. 


The British era in India has turned 
out thousands of graduates from 
English-made TJuiversities, and Ohitta- 
ranjan was only one of them. Hun- 
dreds of successful lawyers . lived, and 
still live and flourish and Mr. 0. R. 
Bas was only one of the constellation. 
Charity is not a virtue but a habit 
with the people of Hindustan, and 
deeds of benevolence are not only sung 
in ballads or handed down through 
legends, but the ink is not yet dry on 
the papers on which are recorded the 
munificence of .Falit and ftashbehary 
to the count of millions • so in chari- 
table Bengal the rich lawyer of Bussa 
l^oad was but another charitable 
man. 

'Die thing that made the Bengali 
to raise his brother of Bikrampur 
to the throne of worship is his act of 
renunciation, his act of sacrificing all — 
his entire .annihilation of Self. 

Bunundatiou is neither a new nor 
rare act in this country but the 
age, an age in which diction has 
tiumed gold into an adjective to qualify 
goodness, an age in which a University 
degree and an advocate’s gown might 
have made Sakya Singba pause before 
He renounced the world, the renun- 


• Iho nsiue of (ho house at Darjeeling in which Chiltaranjan passed away is Step 

u 
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(nation of Doshabandhu was suporb, 
wonderful, divine | 

In the eyes of the humble inditer of 
these linos, Bamchandra, Buddliaduva, 
Christ, Mahomed, Sree Ghaitanya, 
Sree Bamkrishna, Vivekanauda Stvaini, 
though embodied in mortal frame, 
wero not men but Incarnations of 
Iswarsakti. They are ever-living bea- 
cons to light up men’s path but inimi- 
table as models. 

Here is our son of flesli, born in 
affluence, brought up in luxury, 
achieving worldly greatness, with gold 
mohurs in bagfuls thrust in the hood 
of his gown, rising one holy morning 
from his bed and declaring Idmsclf 
poor. Here is the scion of a rich 
family throwing away his gold spoon 
to put his fingers on a bras.s platter. 
Here is Mr. Das changing his Bond- 
Street clothes for Khaddar. Here is 
tho thousand-a-day Barrister niiiiistor- 
ing to his wants by counting out 
copper pice. 

Ho is no man who docs not exclaim 
out ‘^A.baha** when he sees a person 
stumble iu his walk ; but the siglit of 
one, leaping down from a terrace forty- 
five feet high, stops tlie beating of the 
hearts of all those who look at it and 
tho stunned heart bound up tu Iho 
mouth when that One stands up 
instantly erect and taller than what 
he looked when high above on tho 
terrace. This wondrous feat, in tbeso 


timos of scrambling up the greasy post 
to catch the winning purse, was per- 
formed by Babu Ohittaranjan Das. 
He threw himself down to rise 
stronger ho stopped to conquer. Ah | 
What a conquest it was | On the day 
that leap was taken died Mr. 0. B. 
Das the barri-ster, the man with a 
iiiillioti. thu slave of luxury and 
with resurrection rose from tho ashes 
of tho servile fiesli tho Spirit of tho 
King of Mon. Three humlrod millions 
of men. W'omcii and children bowed 
their devoted heads in the Grand 
Presence. 

A bow coveted by earthly 
sovereigns and commanded by legisla- 
ture in letters of blood, forging swords 
and casting cannons. 

India has not begun work in ear- 
nest yet ; She is rcciving messages. 
Chittaranjaii has delivered tho message 
he was charged witli from High ; that 
done the curtain dropped on his Ascen- 
sion. 

Tho Fiamp-ligbter has done his task 
and retired to rust ; an illuminated 
street is now before us, my country- 
men, and if we will, we can walk up 
to OUT workshop. 

An illuminated street is often 
before you too, our Rulers ] You also 
can tread this road both for your and 
our good if you tvill see your way by 
tho Bengal light, leaving your Boman 
caudlo for servi(» at home. 



nsutosh and Chiltaranjan : T[ Study 

By Nripcndra Chandra Bancrji. 


The p<as9ing away of Sir Aeutosh Alookcrjeo 
and Deshabandhn Chittaranjan Das— twin- 
Bouls, however contrasttid ainl scparatfid by 
accident and circumstance within a year’s 
swift interval, h;us been nothing short of a 
national tragedy. And yet adversity hath its 
uses and the secret of individual and collect- 
ivo progress is the capacity to transmute 
death into life. And thus India needs to be 
told from many an aspect of tliat in the life of 
both which can nover die. India neorls to 
assuage her thirst in that fount of rasft which 
coursed through that divine lila tiuit mani- 
fested itself in the stage of being as the com- 
t)o.sito [)orsonalitie.s of an Asiitosli and of a 
Chittaranjan And once slio has lournt to drink 
deep that fount she will qualify also to 
march to the tuno of the varied play uf these 
two lives— so deep, so intuiso, so connirehen- 
sivo. so vital, so sweet an«l withal so strong. 

‘Sweet and strong* — these were indeed the 
key-notes of that compacti-d and syntholised 
harmony which made up our beloved Asutosh 
and our dear Chittaranjan. 

The strength of Asutosu that which 
earned for him the sobriquet of the Bo&gal 
Tigorand the strength of Chitt.aranjan th>' 
X)03lia1)&&dllU wore, however, of a quality, 
Apart, As an associate of both, 1 have had 
opportunities of judging about this quality in 
both stalwarts and though subtle things are 
difficult to discriminate and describe in co:.- 
crete languagOi I have still an overpowering, 
an overmastering sense of power as expressed 
in both lives. Asutosb’s strength lay con- 
centrated in the brain : Chittaranjnn*s in 
the heart The one dominated by sheer, an- 


compromising hard logic and and ratiocina- 
tion : the othiir by a drive of w.arm impulse 
that irrigated, inundated the dry wastes of the 
analytic, the pnddng intellect. 

Asutnsh was strong in a strength of 
memory, of mnrshrtlling of legions in the 
dom.iin of fact : his being flowed in an 
equable, rcslraiiiod, disciplined, chann*'!-— a 
clear, pellucid stre.-.m with the back- washes of 
diplomacy wcll-hidde.i from view : bis fights 
were with weapons forged in the Jirmoury 
of the adversary and he himself never dis- 
dained to don the uniform of the master 
whom he oast igated and chastised as only a 
Jlralimin versed in the strategies, old and 
new, can. A mathematical precision, a con- 
sislontly continued march along high-ways 
and by-w'.'iYO was his he knew when to 
strike : he knew how' to sharpen tho weapons 
and how to nso them : and when ho struck,.-^ 
he struck as with a sled g^?- hammer. T& 
enemy was stunned into defi^at. Who can 
over forget how the skilled generalissimo of 
the I.'niversily forces had docked, ticketed and 
laViclled every one of Ins lioutenants and pri- 
vates, and called them nn to fill their places 
in the fateful iioiirs of strife ? There was not 
:i single distinguished gruduatfl in Bengal 
whom ho did not know by face and name — 
whom ho had not cared to befriend and coun- 
sel— and to pull by tho legs on occasion : and 
not a day passed when the sanctum of the 
Russa Road house was not trodden by tho 
feet of pilgrim-academicians, and when the 
atmosphere there was not charged with loving 
kindness for some and blasting irony for 
others. For Sir Asutosh was nothing if not 



an , aocnrate judge of ^en* and 'manikina* 
and to each variety he dealt oat hie gifts of 
forcefa] comradeship and scorning pity in 
appropriate measure. There was not the 
minutest nook in the apaoions domains of the 
University, post-graduate and under-graduate 
with which he was not familiar : and he 
assayed his task of educational reconstruction 
with a mastery of details that was almost ‘un- 
canny’ and a vision of the Ideal that was 
almost prophetic. His soul was wrapt up in 
the coils of manly education for the upper and 
middle classes and knowing as he did that 
Ook hale’s dream of unversalising elementary 
education among the broad masses of India 
would not materialise for obvious reasons, 
he worked along other ways for the same 
ends. His dream was to creata a band of 
intellectuals in the land whom sheer-hnnger- 
urge would compel to descend into the arid 
plains of unlearned human dwelling and give 
of their best there. 

But there was one thing which possibly 
escaped him and that was the gap created by 
this same education between the city-d wallers 
and the village-dwellers. He lacked also 
possibly, being a city-bred man himself, in 
that real contact with the village economy 
without which no bridging of the gulf between 
the classes and the masses is possible. And 
possibly he forgot also that » negative urge 
could never produce or stimulate a positive 
patriotism : starvelings could possibly not 
really be the active instruments of salvation 
for India’s pauper millions. 

But within these limitations, it must be 
confessed that Asutosh has beaten the Bureau- 
cracy at its own game, that he has infused the 
breath of Asianism and Humanism into the 
corpse of a sterilised University system ; 
rescued it from stiff-necked pedants and wily 
charlatan^ made of it a magasine of free ideas 


and the rally-centre of Bengal’s higher culture. 
In fact, he has attempted and achieved a most 
difBoult task : he has created a State within 
the State-— a State of autonomy for teacher 
and taught within the State which is yet a 
stronghold of orthodox irresponsibility. Sir 
Asutosh has been a supreme adept in repell- 
ing all invasions, from all quarters, of his 
kingdom — he repelled the Swadeshi attack of 
twenty years ago as much as the more insi- 
dious invasion of the Curzonian diplomacy 
and stiffened the defences : he successfully 
side-tracked the big assault of the Gandhi 
Dasite wreckers (of whose company my humbln 
self was also one) and after having weathoro*! 
the storm, pilotel the boat safe to harbour 
athwart the sly skirmishings of the new R>'.- 
formod regime and across the now-famous 
Government, House thunders. And this w.h 
how the Bengal Tiger “tigered” it all across 
the trail — and silenced lesser beings inU< 
atrophy or comi)ellcd them into homage. 

And yet who can ever forget the innate 
sweetness of this fighting Brahmin, the 
purity of his domestic life, the stern simpli- 
city and SWadeshlgai of living and dressing 
in which he revelled, the s'lent charities of 
his household f In ancient India this man 
among men would have carved out a bigger 
Naland — in modern Europe he would have 
carved out a free republic like another Ilin- 
denburg. But in modern Bengal he could 
only fashion a 9emi-dem«'cratic oasis in the 
Desert of Autocracy. 

And Chittaranjan l The tears for the 
Deshabandhu, the country’s devoted friend 
and the refuge of the poor, the depressed ar»d 
oppressed are not yet dry in an admiring and 
mourning people’s eyes and to write about 
him without passion or prejudice, undcrsfflte- 
ment Is hard Indeed. And yet as one who 
suffered and fought alongside of that Big 
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Soul, fought for his innermost ideas and 
idealisms even when outwardly seeming to 
fight agaiut certain modes and passing 
phases of his life, I make bold to say that 
there was hardly a greater born in Bengal — 
in the plane of activity after Sree Chaitanya. 
For Chittaranjan had in him the makings of 
a modern Chaitanya from the start and while 
the Secret of Ashn tosh's being was Sftktl a 
lava -flow of Power and Engineering, the Secret 
ofChittaranjan's life was that higher attribute 
which we call Praifta* the liq ud fire of Xiovo 
selfless^ disinterested and pure— the prime 
mover of social forces. It was given to him 
to love groatly and those who love greatly 
suffer greatly also. This was the kingly 
dower, the royal largesse with which the 
Divine Lover had blest him ; this is the 
herita.^e he has left us. Chittaranjan was a 
lover and a poet— -a princely Skogi (enjoyer) 
and a still more princely Tyftgi (sacrificer). 
This prodigality of bounty was Chittaranjan's 
master-bias. Ho lived and loved, enjoyed 
and sacrificed, sufiered and fought— with a 
sheer abandon that recked of no limits and 
with a passionate ecstasy that some times 
seemed to run into an apparently wasteful 
excess. And thus as a lawyer he spent his 
own money over the cases of indigent clients 
and settled and started many such in life — 
as a poet his songs were songs of the wild, 
restless, elemental sea — ^as a humanitarian 
he could never despise even the fallen 
woman and has eshrined the tragic tribe in 
melodious lines of haunting love— as a music 
lover, he went into raptures over Slrta&a- 

BOttgs, singing of the eternal love-play 
between the eternal types of man and 
woman of whom Krishna and Radha are 
examplars. And when his prince among 
art-lovers and song-lovers came into the 
arena of politics^ he came like a stormy 


petrel — ^wreckin^, dashing, swaying millions 
to and fro— and all by sheer power of love. 
His was not the reason-monger's art— he did 
not dilettantise like many a sickly, cynical 
latitudinarian in this land of bedimmed stars 
and be-fogged suns — he appealed, he exhort- 
ed, he gathered and rallied thousands with 
the power bred of burning love. I know of 
the agony of his soul— I know its crystal 
purity — I know of its batered of shams and 
frauds — ^ know also of its impassioned zeal 
of obdurate opposition to its cherished ideas, 
programmes — I know of the fever, the fret, 
the worry— I know also of the superlative 
strength of this Himalayan personality and 
the break-neck speed of its Everest expedi- 
tion in i^olitics. I know of Chittaranjan the 
aaeetio — as deeply as of Chittaranjan the 
rgTOlutio&axy. Both were parts of one 
rounded whole — for his ascetitism was colour- 
ed with the rose-hues of dreamy love - it was 
not of the orthodox, reactionary, dogmatic, 
stolid type which renounces the world and 
renounces humanism in the process, which, 
exercises the flesh and lashes the Devil but 
cannot root out the desire for name and 
fame, which talks of God and His saints and 
feels of self and its satellites : and his 
revolutlonariBa was not the crude theory 
of a cruel physical retaliation ‘red in tooth 
and claw’ which defeats its own end and in 
trying to subdue one evil creates hosts of 
other evils but the savino gospel of a revolu- 
tion of ideas and mental processes and out- 
look which, once accomplished, history may 
be trusted to take Its course and the genius 
of Revolution may forge its own weapons 
according to stress of circumstance. 

And thus it was that this lover of men 
wept and fought, sacrificed his all, suffered 
and enjoyed in the act — and was called 
away to the bosom of the Lover of Lovers 
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when he had realised through his finite be- 
ing a ra8a"llla> a sweet loye-play, the mean- 
ing of which only Fie knows but the portent 
of which all India ;and Bengal are to read ia 
the signs of the times — and to read oat of 
all the glories and lapses, all the triumphs 
and failures of the movement for freedom 
which this political ascetic, this niighty- 
seeker in storm and thunder, this unwearied 
activist, and tliis uiiabashed poet of the Epic 
of Love on the stage of a federating* race-lus- 
ing, west as.iinilating. East-reviving India led 
through fire an i water. 

This is not a politic il article. This is 
written by a man of some little culure for 
^culturists’ and cultured. I ask : is there 


a finer task than to hathe in this tossing 
stream of love culture which carried Desa- 
bandhu through the eddies and whirls right 
into that greatest mystery which we mortals 
call Death and the Divine Immortals possibly 
hail as Life f 

Bengal wants a synthesis— Asutosh’s 
brain and Chittaranjan's heart — the co-ordi- 
nate play of intellect and love — the corre- 
late flow and fructification of 8akti and 
PrsBia which alone can bridge the yawning 
chasm between the u|=per and middle classes 
and the 'great unwashed. For will she in 
God’s infinite mercy long wait for such a 
consummation for the Hour brings the man. 

The Calcutta Review. 




Transforming Power Of Love 

BY TERESA STRICKLAND. 


Older than all the gods am I, yet younger than them all, 

Before time was, or space, or sky, I from that Caiiso didst fall-~ 

That Causeless Cause, whom men name Qod, whose Spirit brooded o*er 
Chaos and darkness, where He trod, whoso waters had no shore — 

He j'earned, and from His ofwn Heart, I foil, the Cosmic seed .. 
Destined Creative Laws to stiirt, I life vibrations freed. 

I came when life and beauty came, and stars and suns above — 

I came to bear the Kicred flame, and I am known as Love. 


Love is the most [jotent force in the 
Universe— Love is the feminine principle of 
God’s Sublime Ego, by which was created the 
solar systems and the inhabitants thereof.. 
Love is the All for God is Love. 

Well might the great Seer cry, “Though I 
have the gift of prophecy, and understand nil 
mysteries, and all knowledge ; and though I 
have all faith, so that I could remove moun- 
huns, and have not love, I am nothing. Love 
®®V0r faileth: but whether there be no 
they ahall oeaie ; whether there be 
away.” 


So, Love is of the i^pirit, nud the one thing 
eternal and worth while. 

Love, nr Spirit, is lu.asculine, ns Soul is 
feminiiiu, and the two must bo united to 
create Beauty, Truth or Power, which are all 
attributes of Gml, the Omni tent Omni- 
present, Omniscient Ofll I 

Psyche, or the Soul, had to suffer, had to 
be tried and tested, had to learn to Cast out 
oil fear and to have boundless trust, ere she 
became One with Eros, or Love, and was 
immortalized by the union. Walter Pater 
most beautifully tells the story. 
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This God of Love is repreiented as a beau- 
tiful youth with wings ; Love must have 
wings and youth and beauty.. .Love must be 
able to send the fire-tipped arrows with un- 
erring aim, through any obstruction or cloud 
to find the Beloved. Hence our love-thoughts 
are arrows, and when intelligently directed we 
can send them much further than the tele- 
phone can reach, or the wireless telegraph can 
communicate. Telepathy is the power, 
Thought is the dynamore — but Intelli- 
gence must direct the sending of the 
message. 

The vibrations of love are rose colour, and 
clairvoyants have seen thought-forms emanate 
from the brain of the lover and shoot with 
unerring aim into space, like one of Cupid’s 
arrows, to find the one to whom it was 
directed. 

The power of vibration is limitless, and, a 
knowledge of how to use the marvellous forces 
with which man is endowed is to become God- 
like. 

How then can we intelligently use this 
tansforming power of love ? Only by trans- 
muting the baser metals of the physical body 
into the pure gold of Spirit and thus awaken- 
ing the Cosmic Consciousness. 

What electricity is in this material world, 
love is in the realm of spirit. Electricity has 
always been in existence but man knew it not, 
until one, unconsciously, came in touch with 
the great te'ephonic ether that surrounds the 
upper stratas of air, which is the treasure- 
house of the gods. He found out the secret 
only in part however, for we are as yet in the 
kindergarten of our comprehension of 
the power of electricity. If it u true, 
as has been suggested, that Badium is 
the affinity of electricity, when science 


learns to intelligently mate the two 
forces what may be the wondrous third 
element brought forth to revolutionise the 
world ! Although man has, in this oentuiy, 
already wrought apparent miracles, far greater 
things are yet to come, for man is still evol- 
ving. 

Electricity has almost done away with 
space, and continents are connected by very 
small contrivonces. However, the electria 
force may be harnessed, but without an 
operator it is impossible to use the current ; 
the operator may also be there but without 
intelligence to use the machine ho is useless ; 
so the Divine Ego within the man must, after 
nil, come to the rescue and teach the form ho 
animates to transmit the message. It is 
absolutely necessary for us to come in touch 
with the God within ore we can realize our 
own power, and by Divine union of the lovo- 
force to use the power for w'hat-ever ends wo 
may desire. 

When the Chirst Mind awakens in our 
Souls, it illuminates the entire being and 
then Cosmic Evolution becomes possible. 

I suppose that we are all familiar with I he 
sweet, old mythological story of Pygm.ilion 
and Galatea — of how the sculptor created his 
ideal in spotle ^s marble, and with the immacu- 
late conception before bis eyes, his soul reach- 
ed out in love and desire towards it — of how 
his passion warmed into yielding flesh and 
blood the stone effigy of the perfect woman 
and she breathed, and lived, and loved j In 
the same way we can create an ideal and lovo 
it into life and being.. .that is why our 
eheiiahed dreams oft-time become realities. 

Ovid describes the transformation of the 
marble Galatea into life long centuries agoi 
in these boming words 
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f OF LOVE 

**The ieulpIMr fought hii homi^ and bonding o*er the oonoh that bore 

Hie Maideh’s Iifb*]iko itnii^ to her lips 

Fond praffod hii own»— and lo» her lips seemed warmi 

And wah&er kissed again : — aiid now his hand 

Het bosotai SOeks, knd dimpling t6 his tonoh 

The ivory seems to yield, — as in the Sun 

The waxen labor of Hymettns bees, 

% plastic fingers wrought, to various shape 
And use by use is fhshioiied. Wonder spelled. 

Scarce daring to believe hts bliss, in dread 
Lest sense deluded mock him, on the form 
He loved, again and yet again his hand 
L»iy trembling touch, and to his touch a pulse — 

’Twas very life ; Then forth in eloquent flood 
His grateful heart to Venus |K)ured... 

The lips he kissed were living lips that felt 
His passionate pressure : — o*er the virgin's cheek 
Stole dee|)eniiig crimson ; — and the uiiclosiiig eyes 
At once on Heaven and on their Lover looked 


Love is the transforming [jower ot the 
Universe ; — '*he that loveth not, knowetli not 
Qod ; for God is love," said the Beloved 
Disciple. 

The Sun loves the Earth ; and gladly she 
yields to him the beauty of the rose, the glory 
of the vine, the wonder of the tree. 

He touches with a kiss of love the lips of 
Spring — and lo thousands of flowers come 
laughing into the world. He embracee the 
Mountains with heavenly love-»and lo, the ice 
fetters are burst asunder, and thousands of 
sparkling tills dance down the rocky stoeiie 
to the plains below, giving life and joy to the 
thirsty earth, then clasping hands they run 
onward to the Sea, there to be absorbed and 
to become one with its vastness and strength, 
AS we all must become One, in the Universal 
Sea of God's love« 

It is Love who sends the birds singing 
into the air ; Love paints their plumage, and 
thrills in their songs. 


Love teaches the sparrow to round the nest 
to fit her throbbing heart, that she might 
cover the eggs and love them into life. 

Every eagle in the air and every bird, and 
all things that live are guided by the same 
law of Love that leads the stars in thi*ir 
mighty processional i 

Love is constructive, and never destruct- 
ive ; and yet, groat physical disturbances 
occur, that cause the sceptic to cry aloud, 
"Behold the workings of Qod j...The Divine 
Father, who sends Cyclones, accidents, earth- 
quakes and wars, to burl into Eternity 
thousands of His helpless children without a 
moment's warning l” Qod does not punish— 
"We are our own Fates : our own deeds are 
our doomsmen." Natures laws are immutable 
— Nature in her mighty works, holds the 
human race of no more account than she 
does the dumb beasts of the field, or the birds 
of the air, A great storm arises— trees arc 
uprooted^ the nests woven with such care and 
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understanding are hurled to the earth with 
the helpless birdlings whose wings are not 
feathered for flight ; they are crushed and 
killed, and the tragedy is as complete in the 
bird'kiugdom, and of os much importance in 
Nature’s eyes, as when a cyclone sweeps a 
town of human beings out of existence i 

In the histories of the ages, we have 
accounts of great floods, buried cities, destruct- 
ive earthquakes, and submerged continents : 
— all arc in accordance with the immutable 
laws of Nature. Nature is apparently cruel 
but she is a wise h <nsO‘keeper and i: akes no 
mistakes. 

A child breaks a law laid down by ite 
parents ; punish the little one— it has brought 
its own suffering to pass — the law is sure ; 

a XAftn aowetk that s^iraiy shall hs 
ha-rsap.” 

In the ‘‘Book of Golden Precepts/* we 
read, “Loam that no eflorts, not the smallest 
whether in right or VTXOZg direction— can 
vanish from the w^orld of causes El’en wasted 
smoke remains not traceless. A harsh won! : 
uttered in past live-?, is not destroyed, hut ever 
comes again. The pepper plant will not give 
birth to roses, inr the sweet jassainine's silver 
stars to thorn or thistle t?irn.'’ Thi.s KaMtern 
precept \Vfi.s doubtles-s familiar to Jesus, who 
brought the s line lesson hiinc t-* the hearts of 
the simple people around Him, whou Ho said, 

shill know them by thair fruits, 
gather grapes of thorns of figs of 

thUUsc ? 

Know of a certainty, thou canst create this 
day, thy ohances f«»r thy to-morrow, “in the 
great journey, cair:e she wn each hour bean 
each its luirvc.st f»f eflV;»?ts : for rigid Justice 
rules the world.'* 

The sins of the people of Sodom and Gomo- 
rrah, the vices of the inhabitants of beautiful 
Babylon, destroyed and lud them low. God 

not send the wreck and ruin. Did not 


Christ cry out in agony of spirit, ^*0 Jsvn- 

ssltm, Jmsalsm— thon that kiUsth the 
psephsts, and atonsth than that art asit 
nnto this, how oftsnvonldZhaTS gather-* 
•d thy ohildrsn together, sTin as a hen 
gathsrsthhsr ohloksns under her wings, 
and ye wonld not !” In His love for huma- 
nity His heart almost broke over their sins, 
but He could not save them from the karma 
they had brought upon themselves. Kven 
Ho could nut save the sin-sick world from th<‘ 
blood-drenched de.Htructiuii that was self- 
created —a people and a country must work 
out their Karmic flebl, and then will conic 
Rrcoiistriictioii. The New l>ay even iio‘<\ 
begins to glow in the EjO-st : the Light shinetli 
through the darkness. 

Throughout the Bible we will see that 
sickness, sorrow and disease was the direct, 
result of sin, of evil spirits, who through our 
acts we have invited to enter and make thcir 
abode with us The same law holds to day u.s 
then. 

In the great cataclysms of Nature, some 
law has been broken ; some reconstructii-ii 
hr.d to be brought about by destruction In 
a night, a spider with the skill of an Arachne, 
may weave a web (»f exquisite beauty across a 
rare tapestry in the parlour — the filmy, silken 
threoil may be woven in the parlour — the 
filmy, silken thread may be woven in intricate 
piittern to rival the work of Minerva herself, 
and yet a careful housewife with one sweep of 
her broom will destroy the web and its inhabi- 
tants : she has no thought of their well-being , 
bnt to them it means utter destruction l Su 
with Nature, it is ever the euivlvfil 
fittest. She beliov«*8 in order and elim nation, 
and would shatter the world to bits— 
then remould it nearer to the Heart a 
Desire!’' 

We see the meteors hurled through 
and falling stars to mark gwat “P 



hcavals on other spheres **The firmament 

showeth His handiwork.” 

The moon was once a radiant world— per- 
haps peopled by a higher grade of inhabitants 
than our Earth ; but it became worn, and old 
and weary — ^it is now a burnt out shell, 
shining only by reflected splendour of the sun. 
But a period of reconstruction will one day 
restore the lost vitality to the moon, and she 
will again reach the **hiiman tide wave.” 

Everything moves in circles according to 
fixed laws. The planets must have their 
periodical times of rest, in which to become 
re- vitalized, just as man must drink in new 
life from '‘tired Nature's ss’cct restorer, balmy 
sleep” [•••and the year must have its Winter 
to produce the re<creativo energy to bring 
forth renewed beauty in the spring. Divine 
Love turns the wheel of lifi^ and all is good. 

la Spirit, and they that vorship 
aim, must worship Bim in spirit and in 
Truth.” Love is of the Spirit we are 
surrounded by the. sea of God's love — we 
must take deep inhalations of this divine 
essence to bring forth the fruits of the spirit— 
wo must esUblish a perfect rhythm to find our 
hey note in the Eternal lliirmony. 

The great occult teacher, St. Paul, knew 
full well the workings of this law of 
love, when he wrote, “Though I speak with 
the tongues of men and of angeles, and 
have not Love I am hocomo ns sounding brass, 
r*r a tinkling cymbal.” 

Spirit is indestructible ; floods cannot 
drown, lire cannot burn, earthquakes cannot 
destroy it. Nothing on earth, nOr in the 
waters under the earth, can hurt or harm 
Spirit. Neither death, nor the grave, nor 
hell can imprison it ; no locality can contain 
it— for Spirit is free, untrammelled and eter- 
nal ! God is love, and love is the essence of 
Spirit. 

As by sin came death into the world, so by 
Love came life. The love of man for woman is 
a sacred and a beautiful thing, when it is the 
perfect union of mind, body and soul. ..It is 


the communion of Spirit ; the divino fire on 
the altar, at which to light the torch ot hiima- 
nity to illuminate the world. Without this 
love, desire would cease, the race \v< uid be- 
come extinct, and the earth would sleep and 
become as torpid a.s the moon. 

From the union of the Father, with the 
creativo spirit of Love, or the Mot.hnr-l:*riuci- 
pie, came the Son ; from tho union of man 
and woman comes the perfet flxwor, in the 
child ; from tho union of darkness and dawn 
comes the radiant Day. And so from the 
marriage, or union of two forces or elements 
in all chemistry and Nature, in physie d and 
psychical life comes the perfect three in one, 
known as “trinity in unity.” 

Love is the ambrosia of the gJids — in the 
eating thereof mortal may become imm^Ttal. 
Love is the wine of life, tli.it the ‘ Angel- 
shape** bore on its suouder, and bade us 
drink thereof Love made Holy the contents 
of the Grail, and brought ribout the At-one- 
ment of G«id and man. Love is the sculptor 
who moulds the Sr into His likene^:f^, and 
make the desert of our life to blossom like 
the ro.se. Love will blot * iit all mistakes, 
right all wrong.s, turn the i)i)».ightly into the 
beautiful, transmute the ba.ser metals of the 
heart into pure gold — Luv i is the All I 

So, Beloved, take heart ? If things are 
going wrong with ytui in spiritual or physical 
life, remember that Love is the law, and 

”Only Qod may be bad for tho asking.” 

Right thinking produces knowledge— right 
knowledge prodiicrs right action — right 

action produces goood karm^t So, Love 

will overcome the world, the ll: sli and the 
devil I 

With the dear old seei, John Burroughs, 
let us say, 

"Serene I fold my hanfla and wait. 

Whatever the atonns cf life may be, 

Faith guides me up to Heaven's gate, 

And Lo7o will bring my own to mo ” 

The Calcutta Review. 



Glimpses Of The Invisible Reality. 
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I wandered once a region thin, 

9o thin» like dream, aed so serene, 

Like starlit darkness dimly seen ; 

’Twas Uke a (arystal with a dream within. 

I left my house, so hushed so still, 
like an old,"deserted temple 
Dilapidated on a bill, 

Where blows no wind, nor birds, nor insects shrill. 

I sailed, I floated little a wave 
Of music in an infinite cave. 

1 might have been a fancy, save 

That thought or fancy couldn’t like me behave. 

I felt so dry, yet I felt wet ; 

1 could not have been substance, yet 
I was not thought— that I could bet. 

I was like vapour — dry and wet ; 

A substance, not a substance yet. 

— Like vapour, in a darkened room. 

Where heat you see and feel the gloom, 

— If you have senses of a gnome. 

Where lies hushed and flat even a boom. 

1. It was a region &iries dwell ; 

2. For colour, or musio^ or'smell, 

8. Though these seemed none, yet all could swell 
4i. So rich, so sploididju in an ’ritanted dell. 


W OF 7JSB IimSIBtiB ESAtYfY 

I WM SO free, I was so light. 

Absolute freedom and all might : 

It was a realm of pure delight, 

Where wish had neither time nor space to fight. 

There was no waiting and no pain 
Of wish and effort made in tmu. 

Lay Logic poor there snapt in twain. 

And space and time meant to pain 
The mortals wore there all in vain. 

I could have shown, or be concealed 
Like fate to mortals ne’er unsealed. 

No light, no dark on me could wield 
It’s influence. To none 1 had to yield. 

Oome music : and it came at once ; 

Not note by note, rising in tones 
And falling ; but as in a trance 
Single impress of picture or of tones. 


There swelled a temple cone on cone 
Of colours direrse and unknown, 

TJnneVd, of sudden, like a throne 
Artistic, gorgeous ; ’Twas a rag well known. 

Now odours familiar and now 
Absorbed and bathed me like the dew 
Ecstatic ; mixed, yet separate, too. 

This was a sunset, I well knew 
Had bathed my vision liko the dew. 

And jingling bells and flutes thrilling 
In unison, all welkin filling 
Bose captures in me instilling ; 

Tot carious, tangible, warm and chilling. 


soil 
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This was I knew an evening piayer, 

Frayed in a temple’s beatifio air 

Hid fount-spray and fiowers fair 

And candles bright and thrilling as with prayer. 

And whatever flash’d across my mind 
And caught a senso of whate’or kind, 

Ere grasped, did sure fulfilment And. 

No law, but of pure wish did this land bind. 

And this was thinner than the thinnest air ; 

And this was cooler than the coolest water ; 

And this was brighter than the brightest flro ; 

And this was purer than the purest either. 

And [ had wandered, full of joy 
And purity, as a seraphic boy. 

And seomed forgotton the decoy — 

My house — which seemed far grosser than alloy. 

Ardour and purity and love 

Wero wings sustained me thoro above. 

And I might long like this have throve. 

Had not 1 got this unsuspected shove. 

My purity immaculate 
A dirty wish defiled ; 

And ere i could foresee the fate 
I had been carried through the gate. 




Kanu the Clever. 

A Folk Tate 

By Harendranath Dutt, m. a. b. l. 


Eanu and Sri manta wero very close 
friends and lived in the same village. 

Eanu was very poor but bad a good 
soul and everybody loved him for bis 
cleverness and sharp wit. 

Srimanta was the son of a rich 
man and owned a big house, yet ho 
was a great friend of poor Eanu. 

Now, Kanu approached Srimanto 
one day, asked for some capital and 
offered him half-share of the prohts. 
Srimanta readily agreed and gave him 
hve rupees to start with. 

Eanu started buriness and made a 
profit of one rupee on the very first 
dAy. He saw Srimanta the next mom- 
ing hnd gave him bis half-share of the 
profit as settled between them. Sri- 
>'>^ta looked pleased at first but grew 


very angry when Eanu began praising 
his own business talents. Srimanta 
said, “ungrateful wretch, why do you 
forget that I gave you the capital ? 
Business talents are worth nothing 
without capital.” Eanu replied to 
this that he could manage a business 
even without any capital. To this Sri- 
manta said, ‘ Well, you have come to 
this to soon, liowover I won’t be your 
partner any longer and I want my 
money back at once.” 

Eanu pleaded with Srimanta for 
some time but he proved obdurate ; so 
Eanu gave back the five rupees and 
felt like crying out. He went home 
in a very sorry mood and fell asleep 
without any dinner. 

Srimanta however was not satisfied 




mb 


.'■••sia 

and was plotting more harm to Kanu.. 
He called two of his stalwart, durwans 
and ordered them to set fire to Kanu's 
house that very night. 



‘‘Kanu pleaded with Srimanta for aomo 
time bathe proved obdurate” 

It was mid*night and not a mouse 
was stirring. Kanu woke up on hear- 
ing something and found red flames 
entering his cottage. He rushed out 
of his bed but could save nothing as 
the flames engulfed everything. 
He left that place the same night tak- 
ing with him a sackful of ashes. 

Kanu trudged on for three days 
without any food but weariness over 
came him at last and he sank down 
below a tree and fell asleep. 

At night he was awakened by 
' a xektling sound close by and saw a 
thief entering a big manrion with a 
boiidle of valuable ornaments. The 


owner of the house was awoke at that 
time and he began charing the thief. 
The thief came out^ threw the bundle 
in- a bush and hid himself in a big 
wooden box which was lying close by. 

Kanu saw that the owner of the 
Mansion was coming towards him and 
at once assumed the attitude of a 
Sanayasi in deep meditation. 

Sadananda was the name of the 
mansion-owner. He respectfully 
bowed to Kanu and asked bis blessing. 
Kanu seemed to be very pleased with 
this and began to have an imaginary 
conversation with the sack of ashes. 
Then he said to Sadananda *‘My diefy 
has graciously ordered to give you 
some ornaments : Go and get it from 
inside the bush.” Sadananda rushed 
to the spot and to his infinite delight 
founed a bundle of ornaments lying 
there. He got utterlly amased and full 
to the feet of Kanu and requested him 
to relieve him of the evil things of his 
life. Knnu gravely answered “I see- 
some devil is trying to harm you and 
that devil is at present resting 
in the box over there—” pointing to the 
box the thief bad hid himself in, Sada- 
nanda opened the lid of the box with 
trembling hands and found the ugly 
looking thief who too was trembling 
with fear. Sadananda was too fearfully 
impressed to notice this and he 
at once began besseobing Kanu to, 
rid him of this devil. Kanu looked very 
serious and said ‘‘Tes, if you. keep 
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this sack of ashes in your house, the 
devil virill not dare to disturb you any- 
more, but in tliat case you shall have 
to pay a ‘*Nazar’' of ten thousand gold 
nmhurs to niy diety*’. Sadanauda readi- 
ly consented and brougiit ten thousand 
gold mohurs to Kanu and gladly took 
away the bag of ashes. 

After Sadanauda had left the place, 
the thief, wlio had boon observing 
everything from inside the box, re- 
(iuested Kanu to set him free. Kanu 
had already locked the box and refus- 
ed to set bim free without getting a 
i^ansora of ten thousand gold mohurs. 
The thief had to yield at last and 
pointed to Kanu a tree under which 
1^0 used to keep his treasures. Kanu 
^ug open the place, took ten thousand 
18 
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gold mohurs and then set the thief at 
liberty. 

Kanu — now a rich maxi to the extent 
of twenty thousand gold mohurs, 
immediately returned to his village 
and engaged a large number of masons 
for building a suitable mansion for 
himself. The people of the village: 
became astonished at Kanu’s riches and 
some of them even grew jealous of 
him. However, as Kanu had become 
a man oE position by this sudden ac- 
quisitions of wealth, the village — 
people soon began to flock around him 
and praise him for his high qualities 
and numberless virtues. Kanu well 
understood what was the meaning of 
all this and became very cautious in 
his dealings with others. 

Now, Srimanta was greatly pertur- 
bed by the fact of Kanu’s growing so 
rich and hi» getting such a number .pf 
admirers. Ho was only looking out 
for revenge though Kanu had not 
harmed him any way. One day he 
apx)eared before Kanu in his usual , 
friendly manner. Kanu gave him a' 
s^ilundid reception and took him to his 
beautifully furnislicd drawing-room 
and Bjvid, “my friend, L thought that 
you had forgotton mo for ever.” Sri- 
manta begged to be pardoned and 
confessed that he had set fire to Etna’s 
house. Elanu burst out laughing and 
said that it was no good raking up the 
past and hoped that they would once 
again be close friends. Kanu even 
thanked Srimanta as the maker of his 
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fortane. Srimuita oame to the ooa* 
clttrion that the hurning down of hie 
cottage must have helped him in dis- 
ooTering hidden riches and thought 
that if Kanu could get aU these gold 
xaohurs from underneath his cottage 
how many more gold mohurs could 
not he get if he dug up his palatial 
house I 



Ths vhole plot had been nicely cultivated : 
you have only to sow seeds and t!et a good 
harvest. 


Brimanta returned home with the 
above idea and with the help of a 
lavge number of masons razed his fine 
building to the ground and began 
digg^ up the whole place but was 


sorely mortified not finding even a 
courie. 

Kanu heard all this and tried to 
console Brimanta by advising, ‘Dear 
Brimanta, the whole plot had been 
nicely cultivated ; you have only to 
sow seeds and get a good harvest.” To 
Brimanta it was almost like adding 
insult to injury and ho said “Well, you 
are making fun of me in my distress, 
1 shall soon teach you a lesson for all 
this” and he was always on the look 
out for putting Kanu in trouble. 

Brimanta got his opportxmity thus. 
One day Kanu was walking alone in a 
field and a bull was grazing close by. 
Brimanta caught him up from behind 
and tied him to the bull’s tail. Kanu 
could not free himself and the bull 
began to run carrying Kanu along 
with it. 



Kanu tied to the bnll's tail 
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Kanu was absolutely helpless and 
wont on travelling as philosophically 
as he could. His body w.is getting 
scratched and punched at stones and 
gravels. Sometime after the bull 
stopped seeing an old man, who asked 
Kanu whore he was travelling with 
this strange companion. Kanu 
gravely answered that he was going to 
Kailas. The god shiva had at last got 
pleased with his penances and had 
sent down his bull to carry him to 
Kailas, but as it would ho sacrilege to 
ride upon the bull which Shiva him- 
self used, he had tied himself to the 
tail. 

At this, the old man began cry 
and curse his ill fortune. Kanu 
sympathetically asked the old man if 
he would like to go to heaven. The 
old man simply jumped at his proposal 
and eagerly asked Kanu what he 
would have to do to secure a passage 
to Kailas. Kanu then said, “Well, you 
go to Kailas to-day instead of mo, 
hut don’t forget to send back the bull 
to carry me there”. The old man 
then unloosened the strings and allow- 
ed Kanu to tie him tightly to the bull’s 
tail Then the old man said, “See, 
brother, I am leaving none behind me 
—so I bequeathe all my property to 
you. I have kept five thousand 
mohurs under that tree — 3'ou will 


kindly take them away and spend in 
whatever manner you think fit”. With 
these words he asked Kanu to start 
the bull — which Kanu readily did and 



Kiinu went home merrily with the old msn’e 
gold mohnrs- 


went home merrily with the old man’s 
gold mohurs. Kanu went to Srimaata 
the next day to bid him good morning. 
Srimauta looked dumb with shame and 
became more angry than ever. 

Kanu now began to spend his 
wealth for the good of the people. He 
grew to be a wise man by always con- 
verrang with learned men and his re- 
putation as a benevolent and clever 
man soon spread far and wide and 
ultimately reached the ears of the king 
and his beautiful daughter. 




Kwlash— the seat of the god Mnhadeb. 
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Now, the king of the land was a 
very powerful ruler. His daughter 
was an exquisitely beautiful and ac- 
complished girl Not only she was 
versed in all the fine arts but she 
could even beat learned people in 
argumentations. 

The neighbouring kings grew ena- 
moured of the princess and all wanted 
to marry her. They sent to the Court 
of the princess’s father messengers who 
began to trumpet the various quali- 
ties of their respective kings. Thus, 
the messenger of the king of Govind- 
pur said, “Oh mighty lord, our king is a 
great ntan. He is full five cubite 
in height and cubits three in 
mrcumference. His belly alone would 
weigh two maunds, and he is the 
owner of twenty-five villages. He 
may come hero himself if your high- 
ntes so wishes. Our king is pasting 
sleepless nights from the time he has 
hoard of the beauty and good qualities 
of your daughter”. The messenger 
from the Court of Baipur said, “Our 
king may not be so fat, but he is 
full six cubits in height. Betides 
he can jump down from trees 
twenty cubits high without damaging 
his legs. He has simply gone mad 
for the princess.” Other messen- 
gers from the other kings also des- 
cribed their lords at great length. 

Now, our king found himself in a 
great fix over this matter. He could 


neither accept nor refuse all these 
offers. If he refused all the princes, 
they might attack his kingdom to- 
gether and carry away his daughter. 
However, lie had great faith in his 



Tho piincess. 


daughter’s intelligence so ho consulted 
her. Tho princess handed over « I®”*’’ 
rule to her father and humorously re- 
quested him to . marry her to the 





prince of the largest dimension. After 
this she spoke something to her father 
which set his mind at ease. 

The king called all the messengers 
the next morning and said, am very 
grateful to all these their 

kindly asking for the hand of my 
daughter, but you see, i have got only 
one daughter and it is not possible for 
me to marry her to all the suitors. 
I liave, hoMrevor, found one solution ; 



The Raja of Govindupur, 5 cubite in K'ugth 
and 3 in breadth 

that is this : the prince who will lie 
»ble to correctly answer the questions 


put by my daughter, will be deemed 
eligible for her hand” — and he dis- 
missed the messengers writh these 
words. 



The Raja of Raipnr, 6 cubits in length- 


The princes ultimately agreed to 
iliis proposal and they began to pour 
in into the kingdom one by one. The 
princess began questioning at princes 
one by one — but none could answer 
them satisfactorily and all of them had 
to go away disappointed. 
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Srimania after Buffering repeated 
reyerae in the hands of Kanu was 
leading a wretched life. lie could 
not yet forgive Kanu for his growing 
so rich and the letters increasing re- 
putation only made Srimanta grow 
more furious. Someone suggested to 
Srimanta, *‘Look here, Srimanta, you 
come of a noble family and 
are a dever fellow too. Why 
don’t you try for the hand of the prin- 
cess and mend your fortunes ?” Sri- 
manta thought the matter to bu Tory 
eesy and began to build castles in the 
air. He imagined that he has married 
the princess and secured half-share of 
the kingdom. The very thought of 
having scored on Kanu gave him great 
pleasure. 

He accordingly started for the 
place and notified his intention. Ho 
was taken to the princess whose beauty 
sent him off his wits at once. He 
failed to answer a single question and 
accordingly put in prison. 

Now, Kanu was sorely grieved to 
hear of this news. The days of Iiis 
childhood, the happy times in the 
friendship of Srimanta flashed across 
his mind and he forgot all the wrongs 
Srimanta had done to him. A 
thoroughly good 'soul as he was, he at 
once made up his mind to free Sri- 
manta by any means and went off to 
see the king. The king received him 
kindly as his cleverness was well-known 


even in the Oourt and asked his pur- 
pose of visit. Kanu requested the king 
to set Srimanta at liberty but the king 
told him that it would be possible only 
if he could successfully answer the 
questions put by the princess. Kanu 
agreed to this and ho wanted to Iio 
taken at once to the princess. 

The princess was sitting in her 
room with her maids. Other princes 
used to make queer bows to her —but 
Kanu did nothing of the sort ; he sim- 
ply nodded to her and gravely took his 
seat. Thu princess bad, even before 
tills, heard about the exploits of Kanu 
and she has a natural curiosity to see 
him. 

Now, Kanu also was a very band- 
some young man and tor sometime 
they could not take off their eyes from 
each other. They fell in love with 
each other at first sight and this sorely 
perplexed the princess for she feared 
that if Kanu bu not bo able to 
answer her questions, she would lose 
him. At last she decided to ask ques- 
tions, the answers of which must be 
correct if she would only take them 
that way. She asked him. 

“Who is the most learned man in 
this kingdom f' 

Kanu possessed sound general 
knowledge of the world— but never 
taxed his bead about learned pooplo— 
so he kept silent. The situation nras 
boring to the princess ; she however 
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The princeas questinnintc of Knnu. 


put a socond question, ‘‘Who is the 
most religious man in this kingdom ?” 

Eanu was a benevolent man him- 
•Hilf but what could he know about 
roligion or philosophy f He kept 
silent as before and the princess fell 
herself more awkward. 

She put her third and last question, 
^ho is the most clever man in this 
kingdom ?" To this Kanu replied 
hesitation, “myseir. 

The princess felt pleased at heart 
wt looked angry and asked her men 

put him in prison. The shrewd 


minister saw through the matter and 
told the king that her daughter was 
only seemingly angry. The king 
accordingly asked Kanu, ‘'Well, you 
think you are the most clover man in 
this kingdom f’ 

Are you prepared to adduce proof 
of your cleverness ?” To this Kanu 
replied in the affirmative. The king 
said, “Very well, I am issuing warrant 
of arrest against you this moment ; if 
you can evade capture for one month, 
I sliall be convinced of your clever- 
ness” 
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Kanu felt mighty glad and went 
out of the Court When he got to the 
palace gate — he found four sentriee 
posted there to arrest him. He 
adroitly asked them, "Are you looking 
for Kanu f ” 

“Yes, where is that scoundrel ?” 

“I shall find him out for you — but 
what would bo my reward ?” 

“Oh, the king would reward you 
heavily. 

“Very well, you just hide yourself 
in that room, I know Eanu 
would enter that room pre> 
sently”. 

The sentries entered the room and 
hid themselves. Kami locked the 
door at once and made good his 
escape. 

The king came to kno w of this and 
proclaimed a reward of Bs. 1000 for 
the arrest of E^anu. Kanu left his 
native village and took shelter in a 
ndghbouring jungle. He found a 
debpidated temple of the goddess 
Hurga and used daily to make ofler- 
ings their. One day, the king’s sen- 
tries arrested him there and put him 
in a vilbge prison. Kanu was always 
looking for means to escapee. He 
found a sentry sleeping without 
his coat and turban. Kanu took the 
coat and turban, donned them nimself 
and quickly walked out of prison. 
Hone of the sentries challenged him 
as they took him for a sentry. 


The king had been informed of the 
arrest of Kanu. A month had already 
ebpsed and the king was comfortably 
seated in his Court. 

How, up turned Kanu in his usual 
jolly mood and reminded the king 
that one montli had passed since the 
order for arrest. 

Tho king consultoil hie daughter, 
who wanted more convincing proof. 
She had lost her necklace that 
and she asked Kanu to 
detect the thief. Kanu thought it to 
he an absurdly easy matter. He said, 
“Put all tho people of this pabco in a 
row before myself and I shall find 
out tho thief. 

The people were accordingly made 
to stand in a row before Kanu. who 
after putting a piece of straw in the 
hands of each, said, “All these straws 
are of the same length and contain 
magic qualities. T am putting a piece 
in the hands of every one of you — but 
when I take them back, the straw in 
the liands of tho thief will automatical- 
ly become larger than the rest.” 

Kanu began uttering iucautatbnsand 
took the straws back after some time. 
When tho cashier came to submit liis 
straw for examination, Kanu noticed 
that ho had tom off a portion to pre- 
vent its growing brger. Kanu at once 
bid his Iiand on him and said, “See, 
the cashier, you have a guilty consci- 
ence — ^it is you who has stolen tho nock- 
bce — come out with it at once.” The 
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The Caehiar wm taken aback. 


caBhier was taken aback and openlj 
cofessed bia guilt. 

The prinoeaa however was not fully 
satisfied and she demanded more proof. 
She 8^ that if Kanu was to get 
married to her, he would have to 
manage the administratum of the king- 
dom some day. Eor this it was essen- 
tial that Kantt should b<) tested in 
heavier matters. When Kanu was in- 
formed of tbe wishes of the princess, 
he left the place in disgust and sent 
e long letter to her. The letter ran 
thus 

"Oh mighty prinoess i 

I was fool enough to entertain a 
for your love. My as^ration 
U 


may be compared to that of the dwarf 
for the moon, but you will excuse my 
insolent pretensions by realising that 
your beauty and your high qualities 
made me blind to my own imperfec- 
tions. 1 ask pardon of you again and 
take leave of you hereby. My only 
request to you would be to set at 
liberty Srimanta — my lifelong friend. 

May I cherish a fervent hope that 
you will not heritate to call for my 
service whenever you may reqxdre it i” 

The prinoess read this letter several 
times over and saw what a noble mind 
this clever Kanu had. Her love for . 
Kanu began to increase and she 
remained on the look-out for 
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The Prineen read the letter eeveral timea 


opportunity when she could ask for his 
services and reward him hy her 
hand. 

The opportunity presented itself 
very soon. The neighbouring princess 
had heard how Kanu had successfully 
answered the questions of the princess 
and they all got enraged at this and 
attacked the king in a body. The 
king consulted his daughter, who re* 
quested him to take help of Kanu's 
intelligence. The king at once call* 
ed Kanu and implored him to save 


him ibom this tituation. Kanu said, 
that he would take no army with him 
but that he would fight all the princes 
tingle handed. Kanu took the best 
horse from the king’s stand and imme- 
diately set for the camp of the oppos- 
ing princes. He found them tittting 
in war-oountil and said that he had 
come to seek for peaoe. Our old 
friend the prince of Gtohindpur with 
his two maund’s wtight of belly asked 
for the terms. Kanu stated that the 
king had no objection to give his 
daughter in marriage to the princes 
hut the princes should choose between 
themselves who most deserves the 
bands. The princes agreed to this at 
once and sent away their armies, but 
later on they began to qiuurrel among 
themselves. From words they came 
to blows and at last they all left the 
kingdom in disgpist being unable to 
come to any agreement. 

Kanu now returned to the king 
and related how he had successful!; 
fought all the kings and turned them 
out of his kingdom. Our king became 
very glad and immediately gave 
orders for general jubilation and 
illumination for the celebration of bis 
daughter’s marriage. 



America Rnd The World 

By Mr. V. B. Hetta. 


America nntil recently has been looked 
upon as the home of liberty, the refage of the 
oppressed and the starving. She had pro- 
claimed in the "Declaration of Independence'* 
that all men are equal. But that was some 
hundred and fifty years ago. She was then 
struggling to be free, and so, like all people 
who are striving for an object, she was full of 
noble ideals. But noble ideals oiten disappear 
with the attainment of the object, and the 
coming of prosperity. And America is no ex- 
ception to this rule. She has started making 
enemies in the world already. 

Who are the peoples whom America is 
antagonising t They are (1) The Negroes ; 
(2) The Asiatics ; (3) The Spanish Americans ; 
(4) The Jews; (6) The Italians and other 
South European peoples. 

The Negroes, as is well-known, wore taken 
to the United States as slaves in the early 
days of the colonization. Though slavery 
was abolished after the great Civil War i861, 
the Negro is treated with the utmost contempt 
even in northern states. He cannot dine in 
the restaurants where the "Whites go. Of 
course there is no legal objection to his going 
to any of those restaurants. But if he did 
enter any of them, no waiter or waitress would 
take his orders, and so he would have to go 
home hungry. Tou hardly ever meet Negroes 
and Negresses for tea or dinner at the houses 
of your friends. A 'Vife" barber would not 
shave a Negro. In the Southern States, 
Negroes have special parts of the tramways 
assigned to them. Th^ w special quar- 


ters of the cities all over the country. For 
example, the Negroes of New York live most- 
ly in San Juan Hill and Harlem. The 
Negroes are every now and then lynched for 
their sensuality. It has been estimated that four 
hundred and eighty Negroes were lynched for 
rape during the last thirty years in the Unit- 
ed States. Now this fact strangely enough 
proves that the Negroes are not particularly 
lustful people, — ^because in less than two years 
four hundred and eighty white men are indic- 
ted for rapein the city of New York alone j 
The Negroes are given very few facilities for 
education* In Florida, the "whites'* are act- 
ually punished for teaching anything to Negro 
children { 

It cannot be said that the Negroes are in- 
capable of civilization. They have done strik- 
ing things with the very few opportunities 
that have been given to them. It hixs been 
shown that five thousand patented inventions 
are due to them. The only "real Amerioan" 
music fs Negro music. The negroes have pro- 
duced good singers like Roland Hayes and 
Black Patti." They have produced talented 
sculptors like Edmonia Lewis and Mita War- 
kick. Painters like Tanner and Scott are not 
inferior to the **white'* painters of America. 
It is well-known that in boxing and other 
branches of athletios, they are very good. 
Ohestnntt w^as a Negro Novelist of talent. A 
Negro from the East Coast was the first to 
discover Arizona and New Mexico. Crispns 
Attacks, a Negr<s was one of the first men to 
fall near, Boston Common for American In- 
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dependent in 177$. Many others of his pray? There is no such race I Races depend 
oommnnity have also fought and died hravely upon common physical and linguistic charoct- 
for their Mother Country on various ocoa- eristics. The Americans, on the whole, may 
sions. And yet not one of them is ever men- be said to belong to the Aryan race, to which 
tioned in the official histories of the United most of the peoples of India also belong. The 
States 1 English language which Americans speak, 

The various kinds of insults and hnmilia- is of the same stock as Sanskrit, from which a 
tions to which the Negroes have been subject- great many of the modem Indian languages 
ed for such a long time, has at last made them are derived. Why then are Indians not 
torn— like the proverbial worm. Men like eligible for citisenship in the land of '*The 
Marcus. Garvey think that the Negroes Stars and Stripes” passes one’s comprehen- 
should have the United States and settle sion f 

down in Africa. But the others prefer to The Spanish Ameiicans do not like Uncle 
stay in America and gradually assert their Sam because he is a little too sound of diota- 
righta as citizens, They have formed assoeia- ting to them . They say that the Monroe Doe- 
tions such as *'The Negro Blood Brotherhood,” trine having originated in the United States 
and “The National Equal Rights League,'* for should apply only to the United States and 
the purpose of uniting and fighting the not to the, whole American Continent , as they 
“whites”. were not consnited about it. They also fear 

Formerly the Asiatics were welcomed like to be swallowed up by their big northern 
the European settlers, and that is why there neighbour. They know what has happened to 
are large colonies of them on the West Coast. Mexico. Bit by bit the Americans have craved 
But now the United States Government is out silences from the Mexican Republic and 
becoming more and more anti-Asiatic in its assimilated them. Any day the United States 
policy. The Chinese and .fapanese were might seize the rest of Mexico and then ad- 
debarred from becoming naturalised citizens vance southwards. That would mean the oz- 
of the country some ten years ago. In some tinction of their independence | There is also 
cases the Civil Registry offices have refused a certain amount of racial prejudice in 
to give a license of marriage between an America against the Central and South Ame- 
American girl and a Chinaman or a Japanese, ricans— peo])le who are of mixed European, 
To make matters worse, the United States Red Indian and even Negro blood. In Cali- 
has now passed the Immigration Act, which fomia and the rest of the west coast of ths 
prevents the Japanese from even going to United States, the Mazicans are as much 
the United States. It is a mortal insult to a looked down upon as the Asiatics. Not 
Great Power : who knows what its results therefore that the Mexicans favour Japanoie 
will be ? immigration in their country. By having the 

The Indians, who are highly respected by Japanese as their allies, the Mexicans hope to 
the better classes of Americans for their great he able to prevent the Americans from seizing, 
traditions of philosophy «md mysticism, are their country. 

also treated unfairly. The Supreme Court There is a large popnlatione of Jews in the 
of the United States ruled not long ago that United States. In the oity of New Tork 
an Indian is not a-member of “the white alone there ato about a million and a quarter 
nee**. Now what is "the white race,” Jewh living ! In fact, New York is the larg- 
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eft Jewish city in the world. And with their 
Qioal bnsiness capacity, the Jews captured a 
good deal of the trade and industry of the 
oonntry. They own big cinema companies, 
hotels, and railways. But they are very un- 
popular. Some of the Universities are clos- 
ing their doors to students of Jewish orign. 
In certain first class hotels, the Jews are not 
admitted. The Jews are consequently em- 
bittered against the Americans. 

Finally there are the Italians and other 
South European peoples like the Roumanians, 
the Greeks and the Serbians. The American 
Government has recently given the world to 
understand that it wants colonists of the 
Nordic stock, that is people of the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Teutonic races. It looks upon 
the Mediterranean peoples as weak, unrelia- 
ble, vicious and inferior. The South Kuro- 
ropean peoples are therefore beginning to har- 
bour a grudge against the United States. 


It is not merely the Government of the 
United States that is making enemies among 
different sections of its own peoples. The 
Ku Klux Klan — a powerful, secret society— 
is also at war with the Negroes, Asiatics, 
Jews, and Roman Catholics in the country. 
These facts show that the future history of 
America will not be smooth and peaceful. 
There may bo internecine warfare, — ^which 
might affect not only the United States but 
Central and South America, Europe and Asia 
also. America, instead of becoming more 
popular, is being more and more hated by the 
various nations of the world. 

It is possible that some great, far seeking 
American statesman of the future, might 
create harmony from the present discord by 
pursuing a liberal policy. If he does so he 
will certainly avert the catastrophe which is 
treatening to overwhelm his country. 

The Indian Review. 



My School 

By Eabindranath Tagore 


I have been told that you would like to 
hear of the educational mission I have taken 
up, but it will be difficult for me to give you a 
distinct idea of my institution which has 
grown gradually daring the lost twenty-four 
years. With it my own mind has grown and 
my own ideal of education has come to its 
fullness, so slowly and and so naturally, that 
I find it difficult now to analyse and put it 
before you. 

The first question you may all ask is : what 
urged me to take up education. I had spent 
most of my time in literary pursuits till I was 
forty or more. I had never any desire to take 
my part in practical work, because I had a 
rooted conviction in my mind that I had not 
the gift. Perhaps you know this facts, or shall 
I make a confession ? When I was thirteen, I 
finished going to school. I do not want to 
boast about it, I merely give it you as a histo- 
rical fact. 

So long as I was forced to do so, I felt the 
torture of going to school unsupportable. I 
often used to count the years that must pass 
before I should find my freedom. My elder 
brothers had passed through their academio 
career and were engaged in life, each in his 
own way. How I used to envy them, when, 
after a hurried meal in the morning, I found 
the inevitable carriage, chat took us t* school, 
ready at the gate. How wished that, by some 
magical spell, I could cross the intervening 
fifteen or twenty years and suddenly become 
a grown-up man. I afterwards realised that 
what then weighed on my mind was the un* 


natural pressure of the system of education, 
which prevailed everywhere. 

Children’s mind are sensitive to the influ- 
ence of the groat world to which they have 
been born. Their subconscious mind is activo 
always imbibing some lesson, andwith it rea- 
lising the joy of knowing. This sensitive re- 
ceptivity of their passive mind helps thorn 
without their feeling any strain, to master 
language, that most complex and difficult 
instrument of expression, full of ideas that are 
undefinable and symbols that deal with abs- 
tractions. And through their natural gift of 
guessing they lo.arn the meaning of words 
which we cannot explain. 

But it is just at this critical period that 
that the child’s life is brought into the edu- 
cational factory, — lifeless, colourless, dissocia- 
ted from the context of the universe, within 
bare white walls staring tike eyeballs of the 
dead. We had the God-given gift of tak- 
ing delighted in the world, but such delightful 
activity was fettered and imprisoned, stilled 
by a force called discipline which kills 
the sensitivity of the child mind, the mind 
which is always on the alert, restless and 
eager to receive first-hand knowledge from 
mother Nature. We had to sit inert, like 
dead .specimens of some museum, whilst 
lessons were pelted at ns from on high, liko 
hailstones on flowers. 

I rebelled, young as 1 was. Of oonrso, this 
was an awful thing for a child to do,— tbo 
child of a respectable family \ My elders did 
not know how to deal with tibia phenomenon. 
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They tried all kinds of persuasion, vigorous 
and gentle, until at last I was despaired 
of and set free. Through^the joy of my free- 
dom, 1 felt a real urging to teach myself. I 
undertook the task of playing schoolmaster to 
myself, and found it to be a delightful game. 

I pored over my books that came my way, — 
not school-selected text-books that 1 did not 
understand, — and 1 filled up the gaps of 
understanding out of my own imagination. 
The result may have been quite different from 
the author's meaning, but the activity itself 
had its own special value. 

At the age of twelve, I was first coerced 

into learning English. You will admit that 
neither its spelling nor its syntax, is perfectly 
rational. The penalty for this I had to pay, 
without having done anything to deserve it, 
with the exception of being born ignorant. 

When in the evening time my English 
teacher used to come , with what trepidation 
1 waited | I would be yearning to go to my 
mother and ask her to tell mo a fairy story, 
but instead I had to go and got my text-book 
with its unprepossessing black binding, and 
chapters of lessons, followed by rows of separat- 
ed syllables with accent marks like soldier’s 
bayonets. As for that teacher, I can never 
forgive him. He was so inordinately consci- 
entious ! He insisted on coming every single 
evening,— there never seemed to bo either ill- 
ness or death in his family. He was so pro- 
l)osterously punctual too. 1 romombor how 
the fascination for the frightful attracted me 
every evening to the terrace facing the road ; 
and, just at the right:moment, his umbrella, — 
for bad weather never prevented him coming, 
“-would appear at the bend of our laiia. 

One day, I discovered, in a library belong- 
ing to one of my brothers, a copy of Dicken’s 
01& Outieilty SbAp. I penisted in reading 
and, with the help of the illustrations 
•upplemeuted by pontributions made by my 


own imagination, I made out some kind of a 
story. In this manner, with no help from any 
teacher, but just as a child learns by sheer 
guessing, I went on reading and reading and 
a twilight atmosphere of colourful vision was 
produced in my mind. 

This was the experience of my own young 
days and I believe that a large part of such 
success or reputations I may have acquired, 

I owe to that early freedom won with wilful- 
ness. 

In our childhood we imbibe our lessons 
with the aid of our whole body and mind, 
with all the senses fully active and eager. 
When we are sent to school, the doors of 
natural information are closed to ns : our 
eyes see the letters, our ears hear the abstract 
lessons, not the perpetual stream of ideas 
which from the heart of nature, because the 
teachers in their wisdom think that these 
bring distraction, that they have no great pur- 
pose behind them. 

When wo accept any discipline for our- 
selves, we try to avoid taking in anything 
except what is necessary for our purpose : 
and it is this purposefulness, which belongs to 
the adult mind, that we force upon the 
children in school. Wo say "Never keep your 
mind alert, attend to what is before you, 
what has been given you." This becomes 
torture to the child, because it goes against 
Nature’s purpose, an I Nature, the greatest of 
all teachers, is thwarted at every step by 
the human teacher who believes in machine- 
made lessons and not in the lessons of life, so 
that the whole growth of the child’s mind it 
not only hurt, but forcibly spoilt. 

I believe that children should be surround- 
ed with the things of Nature, which have 
their own educational value. Their minds 
should be allowed to stumble on and be sur- 
prised at everything that happens in the life 
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of to-day. The new to-morrow will stimulate 
their attention with new facts of life. This is 
the best method for the child. But what 
happens in school is, that every day, at the 
same hour, the same book is brought and 
poured out for him. His attention is never 
hit by the chance surprises which come from 
learning from Nature. 

How quickly the child, left to himself, is 
capable of gathering facts j In its early days 
it is always picking; them up : and even if, 
for the time being, it does not grasp all their 
meaning, yet because of the immense recept- 
iveness of the subconscious memory, nothing 
that passes across the mind really ever leaves 
it. Our grown-up mind if always full of the 
things we have to arrange and deal with, and 
therefore the things that happen around us, 
the coming of morning, celebrated w'ith music 
and flowers leave no mark upon us. We do 
not allow them to, for our minds are really 
crowded ; the stream of lessons perpetually 
flowing from the heart of Nature dorss not 
touch us, we merely choose those which are 
useful, rejecting the rest as undesirable be- 
cause we want the shortest cut to success. 

Children have no such distractions. With 
them every new fact or event comes to a 
mind »hat is always open, with an abundant 
hospitality ; and. through this exuberant, 
indescriinanate acceptance, they learnt innu- 
merable facts within a very short time, 
amazing compared v/ith our own slowness. 
These are most important lessons of life 
which are thus learnt, and what is still more 
wonderful is, that the greater part of them 
are abstract truths. I c annot even imagine 
how it is possible for a child to understand 
abstract ideas through mere guessing, to 
master that most complex organism of ex- 
pression, our language while its mind is so 
immature. 


Knowing something of the natural school 
which Nature herself supplies to all her crea- 
tures, I chose a delightful spot and used to 
hold my classes under some big shady tree. 
I taught them all 1 could. I played with 
them. In the evening I recited our ancient 
epics and sang my own songs. I trusted to 
the presence of the spirit of freedom in the 
atmosphere. 1 had to flght the teachers who 
assisted me, who had been brought up in a 
different environment to that of mine, it was 
impertinence for the boys to be boys. 

Then I tried to create an atmosphere of 
culture. 1 invited renowned artists from the 
city to live at the school, leaving them free 
to produce their own work, which I allowed 
the boys and girls to watch if they so felt 
inclined. It was the same witn my own 
work. All the time I was composing songs 
and poems, and would often invite the 
teachers round, to sing or read with them. 
Our b'>ys would also come, and peep in since 
they were not invited, and listen to the poems 
and songs fresh from the heart of their corn- 
fjoser. This helped to create an atmosphere 
from which they could imbibe something im* 
palpable but life-giving. 

We have there the open beauty of the 
sky, and the different B0.asons revolve before 
our eyes in all the magnifioenee of their colour. 
Through this perfect touch with nature we 
took the opportunity of instituting festivals of 
the seasons. When nature herself sends her 
message, we ought to acknowledge its com- 
pelling force. When the kiss of rain thrilled 
the heart of the surrounding trees, if we had 
still behaved with undue propriety and paid 
all our attention to mathematics, it would 
have been positively wrong, impious. 

The seasons-of the rains often brought ui 
unexpected release from duty. Some voice 
suddenly would proclaim from the sky : 




l^iil'^iiulrdiuiih likitn'c 


tiny is your holiday \V»» siiliinitt4\l pjlmlly 
;ind Would run wildly aw;iy. Such sympathy 
is so easily crushed by nuitiiio which takes 
Tio count of nature's chiims, and <h»es iinf keep 
^»lHjn the path for this ^reiit worhi ti» find its 
pK'ico in the soul of man. I do not believe in 


such barbarity. 

Our children hef^nn to be of service to our 
neighbours, to help them ill various ways mid 
be in constant touch with the life around 
thorn. They had their own freedom lo grow, 
^jhich is powible, gift for the 

® - kind o! 


sympathy with all humanity, a freedom 
all racial and iiari«uial ])rejudice. 

The sympathies of children, like the no 
growths a forest, are allowed to cling to i 
dust of the soil to which they belong and 
fo grow up to that height from which tb 
can send their branches in all direct.. 
Therefore their hearts remain stunted, incAj^ 
hie of understanding other people with di£ 
eiit languages and customs. This caneee. 
when our growing souls demand it, to 
after each other, in darkness, to hurt, eiidh 
other in ignorance, to suffer from the wo^ 
tom of hliiMhiiesibf tibia ;MiB%;:;t.The^ 
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ri68 themsolves havo contributed to this evil. 
In the name of brotherhood and in the arro- 
gance of their sectarian ])ridc, they create 
misunderstanding. This they make iN^rnia- 
nent in their text-books and poison the minds 
of children. The worst of fetters come when 
children lose their freedi>ni of sympathy. 

I have trie<l to siive children from such 
vicious methods of alienating their minds 
which are fostered through hooks, through 
histories, geographies .nnd lessons full of 
national prejudices. I liave done it wtih tin* 
help ‘f friends from the Wesf. Jii the Kasi 
them IS a great deal of liitter resentment 
against Western races, wliioh rniikles in oiir 
hearts, arul in our own homos wo are brought 
up in feelings of hatred. I have tried tf» saVo 
the children from that and theso friends from 
the West, with their understanding, with their 
human sympathy and love, havo done ns a 
great service. 

We are building up our institution upon 
the ideal of the spiritual unity of all races. I 
want to build it with the help of all other 
races, and when \ was nri the continent of 
l^urope, I ap])ealed in those great coiintrie-, to 
their scholars, and I was fortunate enough to 
receive their help. They also c.ime to this 
institution, which is piMir in inaLcrial things, 
leaving their own centres of learning, .and 
spent a year or more with us, helping to hiiild 
it up. 

1 have in mind not merely a University-" 
that is only one of the aspects of our Visva- 
bharati, — hut I hojvj this is going to be a 
great meeting [>lace for indikiduali from ill 
countries who l/elieve in onr spiritual unity 
and who have sutTenvJ from t)ie hid of it, 


who want to make atonement and come into 
human touch with their neighbours. Such 
ide.'ilistis there are and when I travelled in the 
West, even in out-of-the-way plsice, many un- 
known persons of no s|)ocial reputation want- 
ed to join this work. 

When till! races come together, as tliev 
havo done in the present, age, it should imi 
he merely gathering of a crowd. There must 
lie Siune bond of relation, otherwise they will 
knock against one another. 

Our laliicatiiin imisl enable every child l.i. 
grasp and t.o fulPd this piirpost* nf the age, n.it 
to defeat it by Mei|Uiring the liahit of cre.i 
ting divisions, .and id* ehe.rishiiii: national pre- 
jiulioi^s. Tleu-e are .if emirse jiatnral dilfer- 
ences in human raci*s which should he pre- 
served and respected and the mission nf oin- 
education slionld he to re.d ise ..iir unity ins- 
pite of them, to discover truth ihr ugh tin- 
wilderness of theii eontradictiiuts. 

This we have tried t*. do in \ isva-Mliarati. 
Our endeauour has been to include this ide.il 
of unity in all the activities in oiir institution. 
Some efliieathui d, some that eoiii])rise dith r 
ent kinds of arii.stic expri'ssion, some in tin* 
sha|Hi of service to mir neighbours by way •>! 
helping the reconstruction of vi!lag«* I if*. A . 

I wanted this institution to he inter-racial, i 
invited there great minds from the Wi’s* 
They cordially ntsponded, and sonu! Iia.> 
ctiiiie {N^manontly to join hands with us ati i 
build a {thice where men of all nation aa-i 
coiintriiw may find llieir true home, with-.ii’ 
molestation from the prosperous who .or 
always afraif I of idealism or from the 
cally jjoworful who arc always auspicious =•= 
inuU wdio have the freedom of spirit. 

The Modern Revi— 



On the jxLssincj of Sir Scirciidrcincitli ticincrjcci 

By A. C. Ghosh. 

Aloiiu ho stood, orect. — 

A Titan in his strongil) ; — 

Ihicowod hy tyrant’s frown. 

Unswayed hy vulgar hroatli i 

I'ull tirty years he voiced, 

WitJi hurning tireless zeal, 

A. nation's choking griefs. 

Which he did keenly feel. 



I iili* Sir S:nviiJi\iiuiiii Bancrjcit. 


And kuow how best U) vont. 

In wordb of (.oiling weight. 

And pealing vibrant voice. 

Which reached to lloavon’b gate i 
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For fifty years he led 

The nation’s forward move ; 

And in return enjoyed 
Its confidence and love. 

But when he found, at last, 

The pace that he had set, 

Out6trip))ed by eager youths. 

Who liurst through caution's net;— 

Ho let them have tl\eir way. 

And buy experience dear ; 

And wisely was content 
To fall back on tlie rear. 

But still he stood, unbent 
By age or taunts of scorn, 

With armour on for fight. 

Just like a liero born i 

And, though removed by death, 

He still stands there for aye, — 

A figure grand and god-like. 

For great men never die ! 

O weep not, lud, tor him ; 

His day’s work he has done. 

Gone homo in all his glory. 

And all his wages won ! 

His work hath won for him — 

A great immortal name, 

Which History shall record 
In the golden book of- fame [ 


6th August^ 
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Lokmanya Tilak rts n Scholar 

By N. 0. Kelkar» M. L. A. 


The dictum nf Carlyle tJiat ‘*ji Ihto at one 
point is a hero at a)l points," cannot certainly 
he accepted as wholly true, hut there is no 
douht that after suhtractin^r the Carlyless 
from the aphorism, there remains a snhstra 
turn of truth, which uiKjUestioiiahly has an 
actual or potential existence and foundation 
in fact. Very often the devine aillatus of 
heroism is the same, and all depends upon ^ 
the field of work one chooses of his own ac- 
cord or inevita])ly is filing into. The scohol- 
arly sparks, however, is so irrepressihlt* and 
•*x|M*nsive that, tlxuivdi its full ^lare mi^ht 
eontinne t«i illuminate only one chosen sphere 
it eaiiiiot fail to shed its fitful lustre in other 
l.ein]»les, wheneviT opiiortiiiiity (»ffers, at least 
tlirouoli the lattics of their windows or fissures 
in their walls. I'o take the most recent iiis- 
t.iucer from (Jreat Hritain alone, Gladstone, 
thtm^h a larjt'e jmrtion of his eiieruv was 
.•ihsorhed hy politit?s, «lid devot.*'. some tinie to 
seholarly pursuits and made a mark, u<u 
surely as deep as in politics hut none the less 
noticeable : in<»rlev as Secretary «»f State for 
Ireland or India may ho easily forgotten, l»ut 
his name as an erudite litterateur, a prof.uind 
thinker and a master of Hnglish prose i.s sure 
•o he enshrine • permaiiantly in th«^ memory 
•f men. More names in illustratiiui can he 
.^iven, hut only a couple suffice fin* our pur- 
pose. 

Tilak’s mother-country was not. so for- 
^uuaieiy pi, 'iced ns Great liritain was in the 
• line of Gladstone and Morloy, and is in thes«i 
'»f Lords Oxford and Balfour. A romurkahle 


feahire of inde|X'ndent countries like Great 
Britain is that their fKilitics are not so exact- 
ing aiiil drastic, iinr scj omnivorous as the 
politics of suhject nations like India. In the 
former ease, politics and letters may he said 
to run ch»soly parallel to each other, as a 
caiiiiel ;ind a Railway lino beside it do, both 
.‘idv.'inciiig with etpnil pace : while in the. cjise 
tif the latter, hitters more nften ihan not are 
swept away in the every sw^elling torrent of 
p<»litics it is very rarely that they succeed in 
tearing Ihemselvet away from the all-absorb- 
ing grip. Suffer as Tilak had to under these 
unvoidahle disadvantages accompanying in- 
.separnhly the politics of a dependent country 
I ilak as a scholar shines with as much brilli- 
ance as Tilak as a politician : and it has to 
he acknowledged that his Vedic leiirning and 
researches affectetl thought to the same extent 
as Gladstone’s classical scholarship did and 
that his philosophy of the as pro- 

])ounded in his monumental “Ciita-Rjihasya”, 
supplied a practical point the theories of 
political social and inor.il philosophy. 

Lokamanya Tilak was horn with the liter- 
ary or sch(»Iarv .s[»OfUi in his month, as it were 
His father l)imself wa.s a “Sasori” of some 
repute and ail the youthful learning was ac- 
«piired after the manner of “Pandits," In his 
School and (’ollege days Sanskrit and Mathe- 
matics were subjects which he treated as his 
own and in both his intellectual acumen was 
si> piercing and marterlike that even his 
teachers and professors at times were struck 
with wonder and nw« at his uiilutored genius. 
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He begnii life in a field which could give the 
amplest ?copo to his schohiry pursuits and 
though afterwards Fate forced him to forsake 
that favourite field to the last day of his life 
he remained o |Hditics-scratche(i but a full 
blown scholar. How uncon(|uornble was his 
love of learning is shown by his staieinent 
that he would like to he ])rofeHsor of Mathe- 
matics if his country were frei*. T«> satisfv 
this unipienchable thirst Tilak uiaintainod a 
large liiirary of which he was .jealous aloiiiost 
like a lover ami whatever inomeiitH he could 
steal from the etonn aiul stress .>f his strenu- 
ous pslicical agitation he iiseil to s|wn(l in his 
beloved library as thoueh CiUiV4*rfiing with th** 
‘mighty minds of 4»!d\ 

Hut thi? inagnificent anil ' aried eolleclioiis 
of books in his possession are not t he sule 
index to his octopus like genioiis and ««v<!r- 
satlle scimlarshic, Sneh was tin* plasticity of 
his parts, tie* ncusemtss of his parts, fli»* 
acuteness 4»f his intellectual insight and the 
brea»lth of his giuirral mental onitnre that h- 
had bec^une what moy be (rallrd n iiona‘\;iTf 
Ro.fjWMn all mattersol rn 1 dite 4 lisput.es ami 
critical eontr4iV4*rsies. Wlietlu-r it. wo*. .1 
4piestTon of histfvrical research a.st.ron<»ruicai 
investigate m, astr4)l4>gical 4liscussi«in, !.h4*..i.,gi- 
eal 4lisputal ifUi 4)1' 4'V4 ti h gal il>'(ri!>,iiiu hi- iiaij 
always soiinU iiing ni.-w .-in'i mi |inal to s;n- 
Avhich evj'ii wIm-ii it iliil not .“ai islafimih ^Jt 
the poi/it at i.-'snc at |■4■.'>f^ lhr4■•,v .1 th-sl’ nf 
?!(;arch-liglit iiviT it, illmninin ■ <laik '-lU-- 
ners and tln.s lai.Mlitino its .so'.utiun. Spi-iria- 
list.s iti part.ii.:Mlai' brne'lie.'' ol liutiian know- 
ledgi* tiiaiiy a tiiiii; ipproadiial him, siem* 

honestly to applaml the wiilth of his talents, 
otlmrs to Mipcrf ilioiis y (hdl at him, hnr ;dl 
to consult hsm ami have tin- ih light id' a 
Icftriicd talk with him ^om- ot thrin 4 *viU' 
went away ujjbuLisiicd, th»i prai.seis with re- 


verential awe ami the contemiiors with biting 
ropen tenet?. 

That TilaU had an insight into type- 
touiidary and press inacliinery the Kesari 
Press toinulcd by him will prove ; that he 
had the instincts of an liistoiical icsearchrr. 
his record find ot the jedlie chronology fully 
demonstrates ; that he had a learniag to- 
wards the so-ca led ahstiiisc ( aleiidar shows; 
that he wielded the pen ot a ilaming and 
powerful .Maialhi prose waiter, his articles in 
the ' Kesair*’ make unmistakably clear. Hut 
the Lhrcif triumphaut pitlais of his varied 
genius and scholarsh p will ever he his 
*• ‘Arctic Home in thi^ Veeas/'** his “‘Oiion ’' 
and his “ ‘Gita Kahasya.’ It w 11 also he 
his triple literary crown of the greatest 
elTulgence riiough there ate a lew si|iu?a 
niish critics who find laiiit w lli liiw tor writ- 
ing the lirsL two books in i.nglish these 
irztablish him as a scholar ot practically in 
Icrnatioiial renown, and the piofiindily <ii 
his acliievenicnl> was worthily appreciatui 
by ioroi.gn scholars In writing these l.wt 
books in a language other than his owi: 
mothei -longue, one ot bis parlriolie niolixv ' 
was to show and alllrin the superioty o- 
iiiilta a.-^ a nation in departiniuits wliliii 
loieiguei's had eome to bclievi* as inonop * 
li>lied by them. As these two books ni.i k 
TdakV scholai.^liip kn >wn bi*yond Mali.i 
raslr.i and beyond India, so his treineni! 
•‘Gifa-K’aha.'.ya”, Hr^t i.ssiieil in Maliai i! ;' 
legistered an epcch in Maharathi liti.-ial'U' ' 
and language Mere 1 should incideuli 1) 
mention that his two Knglisli books 
Mng out of print, but now they are 1“ nJi 
nmdo available tc people, and even ilt^* 
Alaliarathi ‘Gita-Rahasya*’ is. I am 
being Knglislied. It goes without savei- 
tliat the new impressions ol the two Kn 
books and the appearance of the third i'> 
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not to si eak ol tlu- lianslations 
ol'tlis in the many Indi.in dialects, will 
carve and secure for him ami permamnt 
ninclu in the republic of ietlcis alongside 
the best masters. Even tho-e who are only 
lenioUly fiiintliar with Tilak’s life stnry. will 
easily recall tl at his lucubrations of such 
ijlorious repute were the result- of the en- 
lorced leisure which his MTver> politics se. 
cured for him, and thinking in that strain 
one begins to wish that he had been granted 
a long holiday from his pcTvasive politics, 
^uch is the character ol the works and the 
circumstances which brought them forth. 
*hat instead nf our mind being proudly satis- 
d with the splindid output India had from 


him, our thoughts go to roc’^on what the 
world, and of course Iiuha with it. has lost 
oil account ot‘ I'llak's endowments being, 
rroiii tiie literary point of view, watted over 
politics. And It is not without a enrse on 
the irony of the politics of a subject nation 
that one can sum up his vastly promising 
scohlarly career as a lapse from letters to 
politics, from glorious letters to grindiag 
politics. The only consolation to us is that 
both, his designs wme lofty, and as the l*oet 
him said; “Lofty designs nuist close in like 
eftects.” Let us, therefoee, “Ldtly ly"ng— 
leave him so** loftier the worUl suspects. 
Living and dyiiin.'* — 


The Teople'* 



To Love. 

O Love, do not hide the moon of thy face 
Lest my heart should be like the darkest night ; 

Let no shadow Hitter across thy face 
And mar the sky of life, so clear and bright. 

Dry those eyes, O my heart, those drops of tears 
Of grief 1 O never, never shall tliey rise, 

In those sparkling eyes — each such tear sears 
Like burning coal my heart, which deeply sighs. 

O my dear heart, then soothe those burns I jiray 
With the magical balm of thy sweet kiss, 

And hiding thy face in my breast, Oh say 
Sweetly the words that hail eternal bliss. 

That 1 might in silent joy hold thee mine. 

When twinkling stars in the sky laugh and shine. 


// Lorer, 






2nel year. OCTOBER, 182S.' j! ' sth Number 

The Durga Puja Vacation. 


What the feast of the Passover was 
to the ancient Jews, what Ohristmas 
is to soino sects of Christians, what 
flic Mohurruin is to half the Muham- 
.'ladan |>opulation of the world, that 
the Durga Puja is, I do not say to tho 
Hindus of all India — for tlie Hindus of 
northern, central, southern and western 
India do not care much for the ten- 
handed goddess— hut to the Hindus of 
Bengal. It is tho greatest festival in 
the country. It is tho season of high 
religious excitement, of sodal re- 
unions, of gorgeous dresses, of much 
buying and selling, singing and 
dancing, feasting and merry-making. 
It is the season of universal festivity ; 
the rich and the poor, the high and the 
low, raja and raiyat, the Brahman 
and the Ohandala, alike welcoming it 
with exultant hearts. The ten-handed 


goddess, though by no means “so buek- 
some, blith, and debonair” as Milton’s 
Euphrosyne, tho Hindu of Bengal may 
well address in the language of the 
poet — 

“Haste thee. Nymph and bring with 

thee 

Jest and youthful Jollity, 

Quips, and Cranks, and wanton 

Wiles, 

Nods and Becks, and wreathed Smiles 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cbeek 
And love to live in dimple sleek, 
Sport that wrinckled Care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his 

sides 

for her day is the gala-day of the 
millions of tho Hindu population, the 
annual jubilee of Bengal. Every 
other p^ja w the p»jt% of this god or of 
that goddess : but tho DUrga puja is 
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the pufa, the great pufa, the puja of 
pujaa. 

Fully one month before the Darg% 
puja in what a flutter are the Hindu 
peculation of Bengal ] “The piija is 
near,” is in every body’s mouth. What 
prepaiaiions are made t What activity 
is displayed ( What amount of busi- 
ness transacted | Every Hindu trades- 
man sits up late, casting accounts, and 
Bf>nding out hills for payment. The 
calls are incessant and premptory ; 
there is no taking denial or brooking 
delay, for “the puja is approaching.” 
Through the rest of the year he has 
been remiss in his calls upon his 
debtors ; but he must realize all his 
money now, as the puja is approaching. 
In the bazaars and streets of Oalcutta 
there goes on an infinite deal of buy- 
ing and selling. The cloth shops of 
Burra Bazaar are in a state of regular 
siege all the day and some hours of the 
night, for every Hindu, whether rich 
or poor, must put on new clothes 
during the puja ; the shoe-makers of 
Lai Bazaar and Mechua Bazaar find it 
difiloult to make the supply equal to 
the demand, for the throng of custo- 
mers is endless ; the sale of mahu , — 
garlands of heads for the neck — and of 
ghmahia — tilk or cotton hands for the 
waist — prodigious ; while the con- 
fectioners of Burra Bazaar and NutOn 
Bazaar are busy laying in stores in the 
shape of sugar and clarified butter and 
giving eamest-monoy to milkmen, 
against the great puja when mountain- 


loads of sweetmeats are expected to he 
consumed. There are liardly any 
tradesmen and artizans who are not 
unusually active, and who do not ex- 
pect large profits. In the villages, 
usually so quiet, there is excitement 
too. The rich people are whitewash- 
ing their houses. The women of the 
poorer classes are rubbing and scrub- 
bing their huts, and displaying their 
ingenuity in confectionery. The 
houses, in which the imago of the 
goddess will he worshipped, resound 
day and night with the din of prepara- 
tion ; and groups of little hoys and 
girls may be seen any hour of the day, 
watching the carpenters engaged in 
moulding or fashioning or painting 
the idol. 

During the three days in which the 
goddess is worshipped, there is hardly 
a village in Bengal where the sound of 
the tomtom is not heard. The people 
are dressed in — I was going to say— 
thmr Sunday’s host, every one almost 
putting on new dhuti and chadar and 
now shoes. Hroups of men, women 
and children may be seen going about 
the streets any hour of the day and of 
the night, — in the day, to make obei- 
sance to the goddess, and in the night 
to see dramatic representations and to 
listen to songs. All work throughout 
the country has been suspended. There 
is no blazing fire in the stithy ; th® 
carpenter has tied up his stools in hw 
bag ; the shoe-maker is not busy with 
his last; ndtheristhc shuttle of the 
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weaver in motion : all have shut up 
shop, except the confectioner, who is 
now busier than in any other part of 
the year, and whose oven, ablaze all 
day and night, testifies to the industry 
with which he is manufacturing 
various sorts of sweet-meats. The 
whole nation has given up work, and 
has risen up to play. 

The fourth day of the />»/<>, the 
day in which Durga finds a watery 
grave, is the gayest of all. The streets 
of every village and town are lined 
with procession ; the Hindu world and 
his wife are out sight-seeing ; the 
images, borne on the shoulders of 
bearers, are paraded about ; the tom- 
toms are giving out their harsh disso- 
nance with a vengeance ; loud shouts 
of exultations are ever and anon heard; 
shows and pantomimic exhibitions are 
everywhere calling forth peals of 
laughter ; and the gaiety ends only at 
nightfall when mother Durga is fairly 
pitehed into the river and rified of her 
tinsel. Prom the river or the village- 
tank they all return to their homes, 
and then follows a ceremony which, 
though connected with superstition, 
must be regarded as one of the most 
amiable institutions in the land. The 
whole population embrace one another, 
the males embradng the males, and 
the females embracing the females. 
The father embraces the son, the 
nude his nephew, the brother the 
brother ; and all distant relations, 
oven cousins of the fortieth remove. 


clasp one anotheris arms, touch 
shoulder to shoulder, join hands and do 
obeisance. The moral of the custom 
is, that envy, hatred, malice and all 
charitableness are laid aside, and give 
place to good-will, charity and 
brotherly kindness. 

This is the bright ride of the Durga 
puja ; turn we now to the other 
side of the shield. The filthiest 
songs are sung in the streets and in 
the houses before boys and chaste 
maidens ; the consequence is, a general 
relaxation of manners, and a deprava- 
tion of the sanctities of life. 

The above serious view did not en- 
tertain in those days when, as a mere 
school boy, I loft Calcutta at every 
pvkjn season for my native village. I 
then liked the p»/a, not on account of 
either of its scones of dissipation, but 
on account of its festivities, its now 
clothes, its now shoes, and sweetmeats. 

1 generally left Calcutta on the fourth 
day of the moon, that is to say, three 
days before the commencement of the 
pya. On this occasion, however, un* 
like other times, 1 did not travel alone. 
As all the natives of my village who did 
buriness in Calcutta went homo in 
bands, I accompanied one of them. 
The excitement was always great. 
Most of them had not seen thmr wives 
and children for a whole twelve month. 
They had been toiling and moiling for 
a whole year, and had scraped together 
ther savings, which they were now 
gdng to spend in thdr homes. They 
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were carrying with them the finest 
saria tiieir means could afford for 
their wires, little sorts for thmr 
daughters’ and dhutis and shoes for 
their sons, and Calcutta delicacies for 
all. They were going by forced 
marches, travelling not only in the day 
but also some hours of the night ; 
indeed they ran as on “feathered feet,” 
for they were impatient to reach their 
homes. Great was our joy when we 
stood under the paternal roof-tree. All 
the members of the family — and 
Hindu families are usually large — who 
had been scattered in different parts of 
the country, had all returned from 
tbdr wanderings ; the old familiar 
faces appeared again ; the greetings 
were warm ; and cheerfulness beamed 
from every cotmtenance. The three 
days of the puja, properly so called, 
were spent in looking at the idols in 
different houses, in estimating the art 
displayed in the formation and paint- 
ing of each, in listening to songs, and 
in witnessing those dramatic 
representations called yatrets. In the 
evening of the fourth and last day, 
after the idols had been thrown into 
the tanks, I embraced my nearest 
relatives in the house, and taking a 
servant with a lantern in his hand to 


illuminate my path, 1 paid a round of 
visits to all my distant relations living 
in the village. 1 went to every house, 
and embraced every one. At every 
house I had, whether I wished it or 
not, to swallow a sweet-meat or two, 
for my relatives would take no denial ; 
and as^ after visiting a dozen houses or 
so, I could not, through sheer reple- 
tion, swallow any more, my kind ruli 
tions used to tie up sweet-meats, tlio 
one subjective and the other objective. 

The festivities of the fourtJi dav 
are closed with each one drinking a 
solution in water of aidhi or powdered 
hemp-leaf. As the solution is very 
thin, it scarcely produces intoxication 
— ^its only effect being to produce an 
irresietiblo tendency to inordinate 
laughter. Once in my life, some of 
my friends made mo swallow a some- 
what stronger solution than is usually 
drunk on such occasions ; and 1 well 
remember the peals of ringing laughter 
or rather guffaw which I involuntarily 
gave out. I recollect also another 
effect which it produced in me, namely 
deafness, which was so complete that I 
could scarcely hoar a word uttered so 
near me that the speaker’s lips almost 
touched my oar. I should not like, 
however, to make the experiment again. 



Paxton 

By l)r. Nareah Chandra Sen Gupta, M, A. D. L 


In the course of a week Staunton 
became familiar «rith the city. And, 
thanks to the efforts of the assistant 
librarian who had taken him in char;$e 
he had picked up a great deal of the 
language of Paxton. 

At the end of the week he met the 
young couple who came to enquire 
after him at the Library. Staunton 
had in the moan time learnt a groat 
deal about them. Thu name of the 
young man, translated into English, 
was Bullock and the woman’s name 
was Rose. They were gardeners in 
the Public park and lived there to- 
gether. Staunton vaguely understood 
that they were husband and wife. 

Sta<inton was glad to meet them 
and toll them in their own language 
that he was grateful to them for their 
kindness. Bullock was amused by his 
gratitude and Rose straightway hurst 
into a giggle. Staunton liked the 
laughter— everything that Rose did 
was BO beautiful. Ho was not sure 
however that it would he the right 
thing to give her the compliment. 

Bullock told Staunton that they 
would be delighted if Staunton came 
*nd lived with them. He could easily 
do so if he adced to he given work in 


the Park. The suggestion amused 
Staunton. The idea that the function- 
ary of the foreign office who had dined 
with kings and worked with ambassa- 
dors and Prime Minister should come 
and serve as a gardener was so 
ridiculous. 

Hose too welcomed him. She said 
she would love to work and play with 
him in the Park. This did not strike 
Staunton as half so bad. Any way the 
welcome did credit to the simple 
hearts of the honest couple. Staun- 
ton said ho would think about it 
and consult his friend the assistant 
Librarian. 

After a delightful quarter of an 
hour Rose and Bullcck left. To the 
astonishment of Staunton Rose put her 
arras round his neck and kissed him on 
both cheeks. Staunton looked so em- 
harassed that Rose hurst into aTin t har 
giggle and jumped into the arms of 
Bullock. Bullock laughed too — 
to the further embarassmont of Staun- 
ton took hold of both his hands and 
kissed him on his Ups. 

When his young friends had left, 
Staunton felt the kisses of Rose burn- 
ing on his cheeks and filling him with 
joy. He felt uneasy with his con- 
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edence, but the simple charm of the 
girl proved too strong temptation. He 
sat down on a chair with a book on 
his lap and was soon lost in sweet 
dreams. He was brought back to his 
senses by the touch of Palm, the assis- 
tant Librarian. 

“Look here Staunton ; said ho, “you 
have learnt the language and passed 
your probation. You will now have to 
become a full citizen.” 

‘ Most gladly” answered Staunton. 
“But how do I do it ?” 

“First of all you have to give up 
your pre-historic costume. We don’t 
Wear that here.” 

“But, but— 1 can’t go about in that 
dress”. 

“You need not. You arc not 
obUged to wear anything, but our laws 
forbid people covering the graces of 
figure. You see we are an aesthetic 
race. You must have noticed how wc 
have made everything so beautiful.” 

“That you have, only you do not 
know what extra-ordinary charm a 
good suit gives to a lady. 1 wish I 
could take you to a salon in Paris.’' 

“Would you ? You think we 
don’t know t Now, come with me.* 
With this Phlm led Staunton down a 
Imig row of rooms to one whoso gate 
was locked. When the door was un- 
locked there was exposed to view a 
long gallery of pictures and figures in 
. a wild variety of garments. 

“This is our clothes mueseum” said 
Balm. “It gives you the whole 


history of dress both with reference to 
beauty and utility. Oome in and see.” 

Staunton was struck with wonder 
at what he saw. There were pictures 
and painted statues and life like 
mannequins wearing all manner of 
dress and ornament that men and 
women have over worn in any part of 
the world. With a great deal of 
the forms of dress shown here, Staun- 
ton was familiar from his amateur 
studies of artliropology on the one 
band and his experience in drawing 
rooms on the other. But there were 
a great many exquisite costumes like- 
wise which he had never seen and 
some of which, Staunton thought, the 
fashion leaders of Paris would simply 
gasp ut. 

Palm showed him round and ex- 
plained. 

“Tiook at ihese— the first idea of 
dress. These savages thought that 
human body was not good enough to 
look at. So they picked up leaves, 
straw, feather, shells, daubs and all 
sorts of things they could think of to 
cover parts of their body and make it 
look different from what is. It is strik- 
ing bow these people borrowed their 
designs so often from animals. 

“Look again at those men and 
women. They have got used to the idea 
that men and specially women must 
cover themselves and that it is a shame 
for them to be uncovered. They 
begin heaping cover upon cover till 
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they make themselyes unspeakably 
ugly. 

“That’s your idea of clothing too. 
Tou see all these dyilised races of the 
(nghteenth nineteenth and the twen- 
tieth centuries. The two ideas of 
covering and beautifying are mixed 
up in thmr clothes. 

“These later forms show a great 
development of artistic sense. People 
have began to realise that the human 
figure is itself beautiful, provided you 
give it scope for full and harmonious 
development. Those people have 
therefore given great thought to the 
development of thmr form and they also 
pay homage to their sense of the 
beauty of human form in their statues 
and p^tings. But they are not bold 
enough to eschew the trappings of 
clothes in life.” 

“Well you see” interposed Staun- 
ton, “there is the question of modesty 
and decency, I agree that a finely 
formed human body, male or female 
is beautiful. But it is not merely 
beautiful, the naked form appeals to 
other feelings than those of art.” 

“True indeed, in the stage of 
society you refer to. But look at 
these naked savages there. You have 
heard ot them I suppose. The naked 
human from does not disturb their 
mind very much. Look at us. Our 
passions are not inflamed by undity. 
Nor ate yours very largely. Por here 
IS a lady of your Ume. She goes about 
among men with her face and arms 


and neck all bare, some of them show 
a great deal of their bust. You look 
upon them with a fair measure of 
equanimity. But if that woman of 
Arabia were to remove the covering on 
her face or show her bare arm, all the 
young men of her country would be 
inflamed with desire. It is all a matter 
of convention. Men covered them- 
selves so much that they forgot what 
it was to look on the naked skin— It 
is the unfamiliarity that accounts for 
the passions, not nudity in itself. 

Staunton saw a great deal of sense 
in that. After this he silently follow- 
ed Palm through the whole range of 
pictures. When he came away be was 
half convinced but by no means willing 
to doff his clothes. He pleaded, 
“You see Palm, it is all very well for 
your people to go about without 
clothes. You are all so well — ^built 
and so beautifuL We have parts how ■ 
ever which do not show off so well. 
Clothes give us a grace in spite of 
those defects. They give the person 
with a defective figure some chance.” 

“But he has no right to pass off as 
handsome. Your clothes create false 
values that is an additional argument 
against them. A plain deformed 
woman with a rich dress to hide her 
ugliness find greater favour than your 
Cinderella in rags. And your tailor — 
made man gives no chance to a reaUy 
handsome well-built youth. And, 
besides, in our country no one need be 
unhandsome. You have only to go to 
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the gym nasi nm where almost every 
physical sliort coming is cured by a 
coarse of culture. Where exercise 
fails surgery always succeeds.” 

For a week Staunton got a respite 
from the inevorable laws but ho had to 
yield and felt miserable for over a 
month after that. 

When he wore his new robes he 
found they were remarkably comfort- 
able. Ho could not guess what stuff 
it was made of but it was soft, smooth 
apd elastic like one’s own skin and 
quite warm. Palm informed him this 
stuff was invented half a century ago 
to provide a covering to people for out 
door work without violating the re- 
gulation about the beauty of forms. 
This was the solution these people had 
formed to the problem of protecting 
thebody against inclemency of weather 
without destroying the charm of the 
human figure. 


Palm now told Staunton that it 
was time for him to settle down. A 
few days ago Staunton would have 
thought that he had finished doing 
that difficult job and had been settled 
in life. He was then in the enjoyment 
of a comfortable income, a finely ap- 
pmnted house, a splendid housekeeper 
and a first class cook. As he had no 
idea of marrying, this he had thought 


was the last word iu settled life. 
Though things had changed very much 
since then and Staunton had more or 
loss, fallen into line with bis new en- 
vironments, bis first thought at Palm’s 
suggestion was a feeling of surprise. 
Hut he soon recollected himself. 

“Well, I liave no idea of settling 
down here my friend, if you will 
pardon my saying so. What I tliink 
I should like to do now is to contrive 
to got back to England as soon as 1 
can manage.” 

“But suppose you can’t.” Ho 
smiled. There was something in his 
manner which sent a cold shiver into 
Staunton’s heart. Did it moan that 
he was never to sec old England 
again i 

“But f can, I must. If you can’t 
help me I must contrive some means 
myself.” 

“Wo don’t mind,” coolly answered 
Palm, “Tliat is one of the problems 
which we havo abandoned as insoluble. 
But till you have done it, I suppose 
you propose to live.” 

“Yes live, in the hope of seeing 
dear old England again.” 

‘‘You astonish mo. Why, what do 
you find wrong with our country that 
you should x>ine for England. My 
readings tell me that your London is a 
very ugly town. You inhale soot 
there and are constantly bmng knock* 
ed down by all sorts of accident.” 

“That’s your way of looking at 
Tjofldon old chap. Mine is 
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difFereat. Londoii is the heart of the 
world, it is an active brain-centre of 
the TJniverse.” 

Film smiled again. 

suppose that*s what you call 
pitriotism.” 

“I should not be ashamed to bo 
considered patriotic, but my esti- 
mate of London is true to the letter. If 
(nly you knew London, you would 
think so too.” 

“However, we may rule that out 
altogether, for the moment. You can’t 
got back and you have to live. How 
do you propose to do that V’ 

Staunton was not exactly jileascd 
by the manner of Palm’s speech. He 
bad so far showed Palm’s hospitality 
nnd naturally ho looked mion Iiis 
speech as a rude way of showing the 
door to a guest. 

“I am very sorry,” he said, “I did 
not think about it so long. I shall 
have to look out for some work. Mean- 
while, I suppose your State Bank 
could give me some advance against 
ray credit in the London Banks. You 
must have correspondents there.” 

’’Unfortunately we have not found 
it possible to establish connections 
that way. Besides our way of doibg 
business is very different from yours. 
You will find our Bank very different. 
But you won’t want an advancch You 
have hut to oboose your work and 
sot about it. You won’t th(^ bo in 
want of any necessary things ” 
a ■' 


“Well I don’t pretend to under- 
stand,” said Staunton. “But any way 
I should like to get to work at once. 
Gould you give me any work in this 
Library. I could help you here.” 

“I am afraid not. You will have 
to go over to the Employment Office to 
find out your w'ork. They will be 
able to tell you wliere there are open- 
ings and they could place you in some 
business for which you are fitted. 
What can you do ?” 

My education has been mainly 
literary. I could do any kind of desk- 
work and should love to do some poll- . 
tical job which requires trainings.” 

*M am not talking of that. That 
work you will have to do in any case. 
They will find out what brain work 
you are suited for and put you to it. 

But you have to do some manual 
work — you must help to produce some- 
thing useful.” 

’’But a statesman is a most useful 
person,” 

“No doubt ho is, and we make full 
use of his talents. Only that is not 
work by which you could got your 
daily broad.” 

Staunton was puzzled out of his 
wits. This was language he did not 
protend to understand. He asked for 
an explanation. 

Palm rose from his seat. “Yoi^> 
may come with me and see” said he.' 

Staunton accompanied him to a 
room in the house which was fitted 
with strange machinery, ‘ 
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Pelm sat on a bench and turned a 

number of switches. A faint mustUng 

noise indicated that the machine was 

• 

at work. Palm hrouglit out ingots of 
iron from a cupboard and began jwork- 
ing with the macliinery. Ho was at 
his work for about two hours and 
Staunton watched him with wonder. 
The ingots wore gradually transformed 
an instrument which looked very 
much like a plough-share. When 
Palm had turned out about half-a- 
dozen of these a bell tinkled in one of 
the boxes and Palm rose. He came to 
the tinkling box and drew out a small 
ticket from it. 

Hh showed the ticket to Staunton 
and asked, “Do you understand ?” 

‘‘No** answered Staunton, lie was 
puzzled beyond measare. 

“Well this is the work I do for my 
daily bread. My work at the library 
is brain work. It is not paid for. It 
is the service wiiich i have to give tf> 
the state as a part of the obligations of 
citizenship.” 

lie then proceeded to explain in 
detail. After listening to his explana- 
tions for lialf-an-hour Staunton got a 
more or less clear idea of the strange 
economic organisation of this state. 

' ilvery citizen was evpectod to labour 
to ]jiroduce some wealth — tliat is some 
useful article. The machine which 
was fitted up at every place of work 
^automatically registered the amount 


of work done and when the allotted 
amount of work was done it issued a 
labour ticket whicii was the only 
currency^known here. The State Bank 
took these tickets in deposit and issued 
orders for goods as required from time 
to time. 

Brain work was not paid for. U 
was either a luxury and a relaxation 
or a form of service which was consi- 
dered due to tiie community. When 
a man was capable of giving any such 
service to the State it was his duty to 
render such service. 

“But, Mr. Palm,” . said “You can’t 
make me work with my brain if I 
don't choose to.” 

“Of course not, who said you 
could ?” 

“Well, then you don't get the 
best work. if I feel I can do 
work which would be useful to tlie 
Statu, I would do it if I tbouglit it 
worth whilL*. 1 should expect to be 
paid for it, generally speaking.” 

“That is where we differ from you. 
Wo consider it worih while doing all 
tliat wo can for tlio community. It 
uovor strikes a Paxtoniau that sueli 
work can bo paid for.” 

“What incontivo could you have to 
work then ? Why should’t you go to 
sleep or Imve a good time rather than 
pore over your State work ? Wealth 
gives an effective answer. It creates 
raotives.” 

"In other words, your view is that 
men would not work, or any rate 
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would not put forward their best 
efforts except for gain. That is en- 
tirely false. ITou too would be able 
to realise the untruth of tlie proposi- 
tion. Even in England 1 suppose 
])eoplo bring up children. They work 
to serve the babies and do all they can 
to make their children happy. I don’t 
suppose any body expects to be i)aid 
tor it.” 

“How absurd [ Why shoud a man 
think of being itaid for bringing up 
his own children. You forget tliat 
here the motive is already jjrovi- 
ded by nature — and that is Love.” 

“Yet there have hoen people who 
killed their own children.” 

‘ Not civilised men. Not normal 
men at any rate. 1 suppose you are 
referring to female infanticide. Well 
that is not a civilised institution.” 

‘‘Tt Would surprise you to loam 
perhaps that we too donot look upon 
your feelings towards the community 
as siilliciently civilised. With us love 
i'uriiishes the motive of civic work 
just as it does for your family 
business. Wo love our follow-men, 
wt* love our community.” 

“But you must acknowledge my 
dear friend that, love, at any rate the 
sort of diluted feeling that you can 
have for men in general is not a very 
strong incentive - nothing near as 
strong as love of gain.” 

“That depends upon the stage of 
cull.uro you are in. Man was horn 
>vith a two-faced soul, lie has a natural 
impulse to serve himself. Ho has also 
an equally natural impulse to serve 
others. Your civilisation has cramped 


this desire to serve and be helpful to 
others and given an altogether un- 
natural impetus to tlie other side. The 
result is that your whole social life 
stands, so 1,o say, on its head. Love of 
gain dominates your society. Our 
sodety is organised on quite different 
principles. Ts stands on the drm 
basis of love and mutual service.” 

“You are dreamers my good follow. 
Your whole state is walking in sleep, 
1 do not envy your feelings on the day 
when you wake up to the grim reali- 
ties of life. Somehow you manage to 
keep isolated from the rest of the 
world and that's why you are still 
getting on. The moment you come 
in contact with our civilisation you 
will find yours crumbling down like a 
house of cards. We have harnessed 
the most potent motive of man for 
promotion of common life. ! he result 
is a vigorous imwerful national life — 
a rush for the butter all round which 
has enabled us to he at the fore front 
of civilisation. That’s wliy every 
other society has gone dow'n before us. 
The w hole world is in a way serving 
us aud promoting our well-being.” 

Palm smiled one of his irritating 
quiet smiles and kept tpiiet. for some 
time. 

‘‘You will see it all for yourself. 
Perhaps some day you will realise that 
wliat liolds you togotlior even iu your 
society is not the self-love you admire 
hut the inslinct of love aiid service 
which you hardly acknowledge, Moan- 
wiiile L think 1 must let you go to the 
Employment office. You have gut to gut 
to work from to-morrow. 

(/(» be continne<[). 
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Surely lie would be called liabu, who is a book-worm in his boyhood. 
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Sin’s Address, to Idleness 


0 

Hail Idleness, thou child O* sluggish liver, 

Thou godson of intemperate habits all, 

Thou half brother of pale wan Jaundice slow 
Thou bolov’d of the Glutton and the Sedate 
Thou fore runner of that creeping decay 
The Bright’s disease, hail thee, thou makest life 
A forced rest. How sweet it is to lie 
Down listless on the couch and dream of all 
That’s useless in this world. Of all that’s “Mine 
Aim to procure’* The Earth would be a bliss 
Without they work. My lot without thy help 
Would have been worse, my life long work undone. 
But for thy snares the Man would havo been free 
From lie, from greed, from lust and all that’s bad. 
Work on t He cannot reach the Heaven till 
Ho is your slave. So long you opiate 
His senses he can’t budge. Once left he’ll go 
Tip, where, all’s joy, a land of peace and grace. 

Oh t there for both of us is not a place. 

Work harder then, blidfold the Man, 

His Hell is our Heaven, our joy his ban i 


A. Wanderer. 
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Badinm’a Sival. 

Radon, a new discovery, costs £1,000,000 
an ounce. Although it is the most expensive 
substance in the world, its use will make the 
treatment of cancer cheaper. It is a gas- 
like emanation of radium and will be cheaper 
to use than radium because it is 1600,000 
times as active. 

Radon is put up in tiny glass “seeds” the 
thickness of a human hair. The supply is 
inexhaustible, but it 1 as the disadvantage of 
short life. It loses half its activity in about 
four days, while radium maintains half of its 
weight at the end of 1,700 years. 

BoBzeae’a Birth- 

A hundred years ago Michcel Faraday 
discovered benzene. Of all his discoveries, 
scientists consider that of benzene to be the 
most important. The centenary was recent- 
ly celebrated. 

At the time of Farada^^’s discovery, gas 
was compressed into iron cylinders and 
supplied in the same way as oxygen is to> 
day. With the natural curiosity of a 
scientist, Faraday examined the gas and so 
discovered benzene— n substance composed 
of six parts carbon and six parts hydrogen. 

The actual form of joinery between tlie 
carbon and the hydrogen opened up a new 
field of thought for the chemist. Benzene 
should be pictured as a hexagon formed of 
carbon with an atom of hydrogen at each of 
the six points. 

The substitution of other properties in 


the place of one or more of the hydrogen 
atoms has been the basis for much experi- 
menting. The possibilties contingent upon 
this study of compounds are immense. A 
thousand diilerent substances, including 
every variety of dye aiifi a large number of 
drugs, have had their origin in benzene. 

The vast number of derivative discoveiies 
and the consequent widespread infliicnce of 
benzene, is typical of the discoverer. 

Whoro Crioket Waa Cralled. 

Winchester ( 'ollege has purchased Broad- 
halfpenny Down, at IJarnbIcdon, Hampshire 
w'orld-famoiis as ‘The cradio of cricket,” and 
by way of keeping alive its associations with 
the game played a commemorative match 
a few weeks ago. 

The competing elevens reprcsetiicd tlic 
College and the H.mib'edon f?lnb, an oiga- 
iiiZfition that has some two luindred years 
of cricketing history behind it. Hambledon 
began n- a village club, and has never I cen 
anything else, although during the first 
hundred years of its existence it had the 
greatest team in England. 

In 1825 Hambledon ceased to use 
Broadhalfpcnny Down and the great days of 
the club came to an end, that event marked 
the dose of an era in the story of cricket. 

The game has been played spasmodically 
in recent years on the Bronclhalfpenny 
mainly by way of keeping up the coutinuity. 
However, the club has retained its existcru^Ot 
its traditions, and its old reconis. Like tlu:ir 
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celebnited originals^ its members are viliagors 
who follow various occupations and have 
“cricket in their blood.*’ 

The old Hambledon “uniform” consisted of 
knee breeches, silk stockings, silver buckled 
shoes, and sky-blue coats with black velvet 
collars. Some of their opponents used to 
play in white beaver bats, nankeen breeches, 
white silk stockings, and sashes 

Bis Own (handfatlioi. 

How a man is his own grandfather is ex- 
plained by Mr. C\ J. Licbenberg in this 
manner : — 

I married a widow with a daughter. My 
liilhcr. who was a widower at the time, fre- 
quently visited us He fell in love with the 
•laughler and eventually married her. My 
iMihor thus became my soii-in law and iny 
."itq) daughter my niothcr-in law. 

Shortly afterwards iny wife gave birth to 
!i son, who is naturally my father’s brother- 
iii law and at the same time my uncle, for he 
is the brother of my step mother. To make 
’natters more involved, my fathers wife als i 
Ixrainc the mother of a .«on. The boy is my 
hmther and also my graudchild. 

My wife is logically my grandmother, for 
^’ilC is my stepmother’s mother, I am therc- 
ll»ro my wife’s hu.sband aiul grandchild, and 
since the husband of any<me's grandmother is 
his grandfather, I have to acknowledge thai 
1 iiiii my own grandfather. 

Qtioar Sifliios. 

At a luncheon given recently in London 
many strange edibles appeared on the menu, 
among them being goose stewed in honey, 
chicken stuffed with pistachio nuts and dates 
and served with honey sauce and cherries, and 
pigeons stuffed With cherries. 


In Sutton in-Ashfield, Nottinghamshire, 
there is an hotel where roast hedgehog is a 
regular feature in the bill of fate. Every 
race has its favourite dish, and whilst 
they shudder over rojist beef, the Chinese en- 
joy sou[)S made from certain kinds of birds’ 
nests. 

France breeds snails 8[)ccially for the 
table. In Britain w'e marvel that anything so 
unclean as snails could be oaten by anyone, 
yot the lobster feeds on the refuse of the sea, 
and the pig is fed on offal, whilst snails live 
only on greenstntfs such as parsley, lettuce, 
and vine leaves. 

Whale, camel, and elephant steaks were 
served at a zoological dinner in Paris and 
were greatly relished. 

In India a species of .-mt is dried and 
made into a sort of curry, and in the West 
Indies no more tasty dish has yet been dis- 
covered than rats. 

You can eat fried dragon-flies in the Malay 
Archipelego, caught by boys with branches 
Smeared in bird-lime. 

Even the octopn.s has its partisans .‘imong 
the people of the Modi term neaii, and in China 
it is dried and 8<»ld covered in flower. 

Oh, Frofossor I 

When a funny st«>ry of absentmindedness 
is publUheil the victim is almost invariably 
described as a ‘ professor.” We were begin- 
ing to think that the joke against professors 
had gone far enough ; we contemplated chang- 
ing the profession of the victims of our future 
stories of absentmindedness. After reading 
about the Aiistraluin professor the other day, 
however, we have changed our minds | This 
is the story : — 

An Australian university professor has 
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arrived in this country a year earlier than 
intended t 

He is one of the Australian delegates to 
the Empire Universities Congress, which is to 
open in London in July, 1026, and us he will 
have to return home before the Congress is 
held he will have travelled 24,000 miles under 
the misapprehension that his presence wsis 
needed here now. 

A typist’s error is said to he the cause of 
his confusion. Last January the Universities 
Bureau of the British Empire sent to Austra* 
lia preliminary notices in connection with the 
Congress, but inadvertently the year was not 
mentioned. 

“Wo received a letter from Sydney Univer- 
sity in March last informing us that all dele- 
gates in Sydney had been warned of the error,” 
said an offi'^ial of the Bureau* “How it >v;is 
that one delegate should be under a misappre- 
hension it is not possible to say. There is no 
reivson why he should not have known that 
the Congress was next year, for the typist’s 
error had been corrected in time.” 

Chuira Traasatlaatio Fliglit. 

Tn tne records of aviation, the feat of the 
first gull to fly the Atlantic Ocean is an 
honourable one, and worthy of record. The gull, 
a kittiwake, was found in Newfoundland wear- 
ing a silver band upon which were inscribed 
the words : “Inform Witherby, High Hoi born, 
London,” .and the bird has been identifird as 
one that had been released from the coast of 
Northumberland by a correspondent of the 
London naturalist. 

It is ^uite likely that this gull was fore- 
stalled in his great achievement by other gulls. 
It is a pity to have to record that the bird 
was shot. 


Star-Oaion’ CF. S. Q. 

The two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of the Royal Observatory in 
Greenwich Park will shortly bo celebrated. 
It was not founded for astronomical work in 
the usual sense of that term, but for the 
practical business of enabling seamen t<i have 
correct tables for the purpose of finding their 
longitude or angular distances cast or west 
from a standard meridian (as that of Green- 
wich) to the meridian of any place, reckoned 
to 18o degrees Boat or West 

In 167.5 a French scientist devised tables 
based on the movement of the mmn, but King 
Charles TI. decided tb.at English seamen 
should have thoir own tables, .and John 
Flamsteed was appointed Astronomer Ri>y;i! 
.•It £100 a year. Sir Christopher Wren pro- 
posed Greenwich Castle as a suitable site for 
the observatory. The found.ation st.ime w;i-? 
laid on August lOtb, 1075, anil the building 
was first occupied by Flamsteed on 
July lOth, 1676. 

Foaltry-Fftrming of Long ^ go. 

Although hot-air and hot-water incubators 
were not known in Europe until the liist de- 
c.ades of the cighteenah century, the Chiiies^i 
and Egyptians practised artificial incubation 
of fowls’ eggs thousands of years ago. Tlu? 
anciont Egyptians built enormous ovens of 
semi-dried bricks, often covering an area nl 
as much as 6,000 sqare feet. Sim liar egg- 
ovon sire in use in Egypt to-day, the craft- 
having been handed down through the eeii- 
tiiries from father to son. Through the cent n 
of the egg-oven runs a passage which o|Hnis 
up on each side to circular vaults, in which 
the actual hatching is done. Fires are kept 
alight in each vault, and .all surplus he:it mikI 
smoke escape from a large hole in the roof- 
During incubation the porous egg-sholl admits 
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a alight amount of oxygen and allows ihe 
escape of other gases. Kveryday the shell 
grows more brittle, so that when the time 
comes for the live chick to break forth it has 
no difficulty in doing so 

Bnaaa vtroliBa 

Through ho did not know it, through the 
neons of men's existence, it was to a “receiv- 
ing set” — more complicated and miraculoiia 
llian that other kind of receiving sot — that, 
man owed his ])recioii8 gift of vision. The 
I'ye is a receiving set that works on wave 
iimgths of incredible minuteness, and can ins- 
tnntaneoiisly and automatically “time in” to 
‘-'ations, however near or far. 

It is no bigger than a boy’s marble. The 
filmy aerial, though less tluin a stpiare inch 
in size, ill effectively pick up incoming sig- 
j.'.ls from the nearest object or the most dis- 
t.int star. 

Jlach eye works at one and the same time 
■ liundn?d :2 of different wave-lengths without 
iiFifhie “jammiii;'.” Kach has its own tole- 
I imne exchange with thousands of “land lines” 
(.■'•nii.'cting with the brain. 

( easelesaly, silently, and swiftly those re- 
C'l iving s()ts of Nature work, often sixteen 
hours a day, year in and year out, with no 
rest hut a inoinontary wink during their hours 
'•f receiving. So it is no wonder that they 
iii'fd occasional repair and tuning up ; and if 
thuy are overworked, like all machines they 
break d«)wn. 

When this happens the brain gets had re- 
c^ ption, it makes errors of judgment, and it 
»nak(*a miscalculutiona which may have uii- 
haupy results for the individual. 

PorilB of ABfOr. 

^I’d h anger and grief have a mental basis. 


and indulgence in both produce marked ill- 
effects on the body, says a writer in ‘The 
Times.* Sir James Paget and Dr. Murchison, 
for example, considered that protracted grief 
and anxiety were the cause of cancer in cer- 
tain organs of the body. Further investiga- 
tions into this subject tend to prove the truth 
of their assumptions. 

Ang•^^, which like grief, is a mental quality, 
is known to provoke indigestion, headaches, 
and neuralgi.’i. Seeking relief in tears, there- 
fore, when the feeling of anger is sought to he 
overcome, would be tantamount to jum])ing 
from the frying-pan into the fire. Both Anger 
and grief, therefore ought to be shunned by all 
right thinking people, and this modern 
applied psychology teaches one how to do it. 

Z& Eighty Seconda. 

At luncheon at the Savoy Hotel recently a 
party of guests saw an interesting new film 
which is going to show the world at the 
Cinema houses how a submarine cable is made 
and laid. 

The making of a modern cable is a mest 
elaborate affair, and some very clever machi- 
nery is ust>d for giving the precious wire its 
protective coatings. These composite cables 
vary in their mnke according to the kind of 
sea bottom on which they arc to He — there is, 
for instance, a sj)ecial Cable for iceberg regions. 
The film takes us aboard the cable ship and 
shows the experts hooking up the damaged 
cable fiom the depths by the use of about six 
different kinds of grapnels, each one a marvel 
of ingenuity. 

One of the cable’s greatest enemies is a 
submarine insect called the “teredo,” which 
seems to have a special appetite for gutta- 
iwrcha, jute, and pitch, which form the pro- 
tective layers of the core. 
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With the King oiienod Wembley this year, 
it was known all round the globe in eighty 
seconds. 

Balnoolonr. 

WImt in the world is th;it ? yon ask. Tt 
must be something remote Miid abstruse, 
something only the very learned can under- 
stand. So I thought when I read that at a 
medical congress the doctors there asseuiblod 
hud been discussing balneology, But it turns 
out that this simply a long and learned name 
for bathing. 

iSo when next you take Vour header at 
your favourite seaside n'Sort you will lie able 
to flatter yourarlf that yon are a b.-iliieologist. 
The doctors laid down certain rules for bath- 
ing— you shouldn’t go irilo the wafer after a 
meal or when yon are tired, ;.iid if it is cold 
you shouldn’t stay in t<»o long. We seem to 
have heard that before, Somehow. 

We are told that docto-s are not very good 
at taking their own me<liciiie. rerhap-s ignor- 
ing their preceptors about “the therapeutic 
value of balneology,” th>y went :.ud played 
glof instead. 


Fteak Lighting. 

In -parts of the United States curious 
examples of “freak” lighting are to bo found. 
Some of these are illustrated by Mr. A. L. 
Spring ill a recent issue of the ’Electrical 
'world.* Sierra Madre, a little city in Cali- 
fornia, has a beautiful setting of oak tro'v^, 
and it was felt that amongst these ordinarv 
lamp posts would be unsightly. 

The ditsignors solved the problem by light- 
ing .stand.'irds shaped like rustic oak, e.-ich 
carrying a. lighting unit in the form nf.i]) 
.acorn * 

At Altaden-i., (’alifornia, “Christmas Trv's 
Avenue.” iin 'd with beautiful cedar trees, ir- 
ceives .sjM^cial iliumin.itiitn at. the fr li..> 
season. l*Voin Decemlau’ 2()th to New \i*ai.s 
Kve each ye/ir ftvoiy other tree is jircnr.ili-l 
from toj> to bottom with colmirel Inn!-'*, 
Perhaps, however, the most. siivtJul.ir form • * 
public lighting mentioned was that aili>])i"i 
by an euterpri.sing tract owner wli«» iti.st 
lights immodijitely over the kerb, with oi'i- 
tccting concrot-H arches i>ver them. 

Thi.s form of lighting would douhtli-is 
harmonize with the views of those peoj)li' v.li i 
argue that public lamps are too high. 




Lightning, 


Bymmjiitindpa Kumar St'n. 





Expressions 

Of the two greatest living actors of Bengal. 



Biibu Sv>roiulraiv:Uh (Dani B ilm) 


• Photo by- 

6 


-D. R;ilan ik. Co. 
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Meditating. 
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Flattery. 
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Satietied. 
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Crying. 
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VVoll— 

Alaiiigir — Sj. Sisir Kumar Bhaduri, M. A. 


Photo bv — T. P. Sen & Coy 
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Tb that so— ah t 

Alaiiigir— Sj. Sisir Kumar FUifiduri, M. A. 




The kiug of Ajodliya* 

Ri!d:i— S i. Sisir Knm.ir Bh:idhnri. '• 
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“Til nil nrt* thftii son of iSontii” 

Kama — Sj. Sisir Kiimiir Hhadhuri, M. A. 
Lal>a — Sj. Jibaii Bhiishnn (ianjjnly. 


Things That Amuse 



Although h(t li.-ifl iifUiM' liiMin t.o soa beforo, 
•Sikes ^ot. a. Job as a. (b^ck-band. 

Tho voaHftl Was fuiir ilays out when a 
momber of fchn crow lost his balance and fell 
into the SOM. 

Sikes hurriod to ibo captain ainl told him 
what, had ncciirriMl. 'Plii* lot loose a 

slriiij'of ox|in*ssivo adjective-, arid tohl the 
Irishman t<i throw a lnuiv to the dr<»\vnin^ 
man. 

Til less than tw«> minuie.s Sikes returned, 
■^aspin^ for bri’ath, and bhirtvd loit : 

“PIcMSO Sir, I couhln't c ileh the boy, so 1 
threw the Chinesi* e.iidx overbo.ard.'’ 

Patience: ‘‘Hasn't )Ii>s()Idim Si‘arc' 
ing oyea ?" 

Ktliol : “Well, I don'i wonder. She's liei 
lo<»kin^ for a husband for twenty years.*' 

A cortain school I .leher was l•f•de.•\lUlrln•: 
to ex|ilain to a siiiall btiy in her class tie* 
ineaninj; of the word “collision." 

“Siippf>se two boys running' in the street 
•'‘lioiild biiinp toi(othi*r,” she sanl. “what would 
there bo ?” 

“A fight,” responded the. little fellow loud- 
‘.V, and with astonishing proiui»lness, and the 
teacher gave it up. 

“It apfienrs, Mary Jones," .said the magis- 
t 'ale, “that you have already been ciuivicUMi 
^hiTty-flve tiine»of st^^aliiig." 


“That'.s right, your honour," answered 
Mary. “No woman is perfect." 

Country Lady : ‘‘Kxcuse me, coristalile, but 
i.s this Ibickingiiain Palace Roa«l 

Policeman : “Ves, madam." 

Cr>unrry Lady : “W«‘ll, can y'>u tell me 
what number Buckingham Palace is 

The little son of the house was very »niiet 
during the first part '4' the dinner, and every- 
one forgot that he was there. As desert was 
being served th«? host told a .story* When he 
hail finished, and the laughter had ceiised, his 
little son exclaimed gleefully : 

“Now, fatht*r, tell the oilier one." 

••Jones tells me he never destroy a receipt- 
ed bill” 

“No ; lie's more likely to have them 
fram-’d, and hung up in his parlour as 
eurio.sii.ies.” 

r.mplo\er : “What's all this about ^ 
Sleeping in the daytiime •»ver your work 

tierk : “Kxcuse me, sir, but my baby kept 
me awake nearly all the. night.’ 

Kmployer : “Then why don't, you bring 
your baby to the office 

She was very well dressed and, as sha 
walked into the fashionable boot shop tho 
manager himself came forward to servo her. 
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See by 3'oiir catalogiio,*’ she said, “that 
you have just rocoivnd two thousand pairs of 
ladies' Court shoes.'' 

*‘Yes, madam,” the resjkictful manager in- 
formed her. 

“Good,” said the girl, sitting d<»wn. "I 
wish to try them on 

The old man entered the village shop. 
“Mornin’, mornin’,” he said heartily. ‘ I’ve 
just looked in to buy an average. Let’s 'ave a 
look at some, young feller.” 

“An average, did you say, sir ?” said the 
assistant blankly. 

“Yes, yes, same as Mr. Megson bought.” 

“What’s it like, sir ?” asked the unfortu- 
nate young man behind the counter. 

“How should I know ?” answered Mr. 
Stiles angrily. “All T know i.s as old Mr. 
Megson told mo how he’s got a hen what lays 
twenty-five eggs n month on an average, wants 
one, too.” 

Little D.ivid was nut; verv well, and 
mother crept into his bedroom and whispered : 
"Are you awake, dear ?” 

“No,” said David, '*anil the doctor said 
particularly 1 was not to be awakened to 
have my medicine.” 

The honeymoon coupln were sitting <»ii the 
beach. 

She (archly) : “And you don’t find it tire- 
some all alone with me '( “Yon are ouite sure 
you don’t want to go b*.rK- yinir b lohelor 
life again ?” 

He (earnestly) ; “Quite, my darling. Do 
you know, if you were to die to-night, I’d get 
married again to-morrow mornii.'ig i” 


“Take care of yourself, ilear,* said the pub- 
lic speaker’s wife as her husband set oft* for an 
oi)en air meeting. 

“Yes, yes, I will,’, he answered. 

“That’s right,” she said, still anxious. 
“And, remember, don’t stand with your bare 
head on the damp grouinl.” 


“How’s the f(i>od here ?” asked the new 
boarder at the dinnor t.ahle. 

‘'Well, we have chicken every morning,” 
said an o d boarder. 

“Chicken every morning | And how is it 
served 

“In the shell.” 


A .servant was brought into h«>s[)itnl, 
sutVering fneu the effects of an overdose of 
pni.soii. When (|uestii>ned as to her motive for 
taking it, she replied : 

“1 Wasn’t feeling well, and I went to 
missus’s tnedicine-ch«t.st. There was a bottle 
marked : ‘Three drops for an infant, six for 
an adult, and a teas[)oonful for an omitic. I 
knew 1 wasn’t an infant, I wasn't sure about 
all adult — so I thought I must be the emetic, 
and took the spoonful.” 


(Jhild : “Papa, what is a king ?” 

Papa : “A king, my child, is a iwrsfou 
whose authority is practically unlimit.e‘l» 
whose word is law, and whom overyb«»«iy 
must obey.” 

Child : “PapH, is mamma a king 
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**Yon seem ud welli” she said. 

‘Tm not feeling too grand,” the youth re 
plied. ‘*The fact is, Tm troubled with heart, 
failure.’* 

“Oh, how terrible ” 

**Ye8. I started four times to ask your 
father’s consent to our marriage, and every 
time my heart failed mo.” 

Fond mother (anxiously) : *\h, my boy, 
my poor boy, arc you in pain V” 

The Son (through his tears). *‘Nun nun- 
no ; the pain is in me.” 

Trivvett : “fs this your advertisement, in 
the ^laper for a lost dog ?” 

Dicer : ‘ Yes.” 

Trivvor : “Why, you never had a dog to 
lose.” 

Dicer : “I knt»\v : but I want one now, 
■ind 1 think 1 can make a satisfactory selection 
from the animals the advertisement will 
iiring in.” 

She .* “How i.s it you W(?re nor. at West- 
end’s reception ?” 

Ho : “I stayed away on .leeount nf a 
|HTsonai matter.” 

She : “May I .-isk what it wm ?” 

He ; “Will you prmnisK^ to keep it secret ?” 

She : “Yes.” 

He ; “Well, they failed to send mo an in- 
vitation.” 


“Yes, ma’am,” replied the bearded lady. 
“If it wasn’t for the wife and children I’d 
throw up the job to morrow.” 

The Hxciirsiiui train had stopped at a 
smiill ctiuniryside station for a considerable 
time, greatly to the suinfjyance of the passen- 
gers in general, and .an old hidy in y^articular. 

“Guard, guard she shouted out of the 
window, “what are we waiting for ?” 

“Why, lady,” said the official, “8im[»ly for 
the train to go on 

The diisty-looking trainj) was hroko, as 
usual. .All lu* posscsseil was a perinv and a 
gigantic thirst. 

After wamlering up and tiown I’mi* some 
lime he entered a piil)iie-ht)U e where a custo- 
nior had just ordered a wlii.skv, 

“I bet you a pauny I can drink your 
whisky without yuu seeing me/' he said to the 
other man. 

“Done l” was ilie reply Whereupon ihe 
tramp picked up the glji8.s and draine«l it. 

“Ah, but I Sriw you drink it V said the 
oilni. 

“Yes,” replied the thirsty one as he made 
for tile di»er — ‘here’s yer peuii)-. You’ve won 
the bet” 

Old l-ady ^li» soldier on sentrv-go) ; 
-Young man, just run and tell yer hossifors 
that Mi-s. Wiggins has called to see her boy 
Charlie. I’ll mind your little house 


“Doien’t it humiliate you to have ti> go “How long is it g(»ing to take to get 
through life this way ?” asked the syrayEithc- through with this ojise f” jisked the client who 
"'<^man, as shs purchased a photograph. wiw under suspicion of house-breaking. 
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“Well/* replied the young barrister 
thoughtfully, “ii*ll take me about two weeks , 
but I am afriii<l it’s going to Lake you about 
fiMir years. 

Landlady (to lodger): “Beg pardon, sir. 
l)i<l I underst;i.»d as you wore a doft*»r of 
inu'iie 

Lodger : ‘ I am, ma’am. Why 

Landlady : “Wei*, sir, my Billy "as just 
bill ami broke his coneortina and I th"Ught 
as ’ow 1 might put a odtl job in yor way.” 

The amsoioii* ions enthusiast in charge of 
the improvised “soda-fountaiir* at the gaiibni 
fete could supply drinks in two flavours — 
vanilla and strawberry. 

Towanls the oml of the <lay uji came a 
thirsty man who wanted a pain soda water, 
witinmt any llavonringat all. 

What flavour do you want it without ?” 
asked the temporary bai-temhu’. 

“I don't eare. ” 

“Well, you’ll livai! t«i have it without 
vanilla, Vian-se there’s no more strawberry 
left,” was ll'e* vcnli»*t. 

At the little mission iry <-hurcli the inini.s- 
ter, .innoimccd that he ivgrf?ttOfl to 
slate that a efrrlain broMier ha<l retired 
to rest the night before »viihont locking 
the door oi his fowl-house, ami mi rising 
in the inorning had found tliatal! his chickens 
had di-sappCMied, 

“I don’t want to bo p« rson.il,** he addetl 
^'but I have my .suspie.imis as to who stoli; 
dem chickens I shall be glad if the man 
who took dem will not put any money in the 
box when it is pa-ssed round, and then T shall 
know if dose suspicions art; right or not.” 


The colleotion was taken. The boxes 
were crammed full. 

“Now, brederen,** riniioiinecd the minister, 
‘*1 don’t want you to spoil your diiiiiers by 
wonderin’ where dat brudder lives who don’t 
lock his ebiekciiH up at night. Dat brudder 
tioii’t e.\ist, mah friends ; he was a parable 
for de-purposes of finance.” 

All invalid, after rcturiiing from a trip, 
.said to a frif^nil . ‘‘Oh, il*s done me a wmid 
of good. I've come back another man al- 
together ; in fact, I’m quite myself again,*’ 


‘ How did you find your uncle, Johnny v‘ 
“In appic-pie order.*' 

“How’s that f 
•‘Crusty/* 

A city youth, who wanted to make i 
stay at a firm arranged with the farmer 
render certain services in return for hi." 
board. When tlie farmer called him tlx 
first morning it wav so dark that the youii'.: 
man could not resist the temptation to tak»^ 
another forty wdnks before rising. Lvc»i 
then he was out in the field by six o’clock. 
“Fimt morning |” he said. 

'I’hrough the dim light tlie farmer scownd 
at him. “It was !” he replied. 

“But, father,” .said the young poet, “p •vt*' 
are born, not made.” 

'‘Now look here,” broke in his 
angrily, “write all thn nonsense yon Hko, 
don’t you dure blame your mother .'ind 
for it.” 
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A celebrated physician was giving a lecture 
on physiology, in the course ol' which he said 
that the human body contained sulphur. 

A young lady promptly asked : “How 
much sulphur is there in a girls body 

•“That varies,” said the physician. 

“Oh I I see.” said the young lad}', “that is 
why some of iis make better matches than 
others.’* 


“Fine piece of land nut here said the 
dusty, shrewd-liioking man as he descended 
from his trap outside the farmer’s house. 

“You’re right there,” replied the farmer 
••agerly. “It’s the best to be fnuiid in the coun- 
try.” ■ 

“Hit too high a figure for a poor man, I 
reckon asked the stranger. 

*‘lt*s worth every fienny of three hundred 
pounds an acre,” answered the farmer with 
.-ii eye to business, “Were you thinking of 
settling and buying in these parts ?” 

‘‘Hardly,” iniirmunMi the traveller, mak- 
ing some notes in a book, “I'm the new tax 
assessor 


Old Brown had work»*«l nearly forty years 
as gardener and odd man, and was apparently 
contented until his employer added poultry- 
raising to his list of activities, 'riieii lie was 
ordered to write on each egg with an indelible 
I^uicil the date and the name of the hen that 
laid it. 

“Fm goin* to leave, sir,” announced brown 
‘»ne day. 

“Leave j \Yhatever for ?” inquired the 
*'wiployer» 


,‘WeII, I’ve done nearly everything about 
the place, hut I ain’t a-goin’ to be secretary to 
your hen’s 

Teacher : “Thomas, what is the best time 
f'»r picking apples ?” 

I’homas : “When the hig dog isn’t loose, 
teacher.” 

Hn\v long have they been married ?” 

“Oh, three years or so.*’ 

“And do you think she has made him a 
good wife r 

C .an I say, but 1 know she s made him a 
very good husband.” 


“George,’* said a [lompoiis squire to an old 
farm labourer, “you are getting very bent. 
Why don’t you stand up straight like me ?” 

“Well, sir,” answered George, “d’ye see yon 
field of corn 

“I do,” said the squire 

“Then ye’ll notice that flic full he.ads hang 
down, while the einply heads stand up. 


The prisoner ha<l been convicted a dozen 
times before. 

“Your honour,” he said, “I should like to 
have my case postponed for a week. My 
lawyer is ill.” 

“But you wore captured with your hand in 
this man’s |iockot. What can your counsel 
say in yonr defence ?” 

“Precisely so, your honour. That is what 
I am anxious to know.” 
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They had been to the summer concert in 
the park. 

'*What do you think of brass bands?'* he 
asked. 

‘‘Brass band- are better than none,’* she 
replied, gazing, contemplatively at the third 
finger of her left hand, “but I prefer gold 
bands.” 

The engagement has now boon announced. 


A Boxing professor was giving one of his 
pupils a few tips when suddenly he knocked 
him down. 

Pupil : ‘Ts it necessary to knock me down 
like that ?** 

Professor : “Bless yer, no, giiv’nor. Get up 
and ril show yer ten other ways.” 


A very pom{K)US farmer was made a justice 
of the peace, and he was so impressed with the 
tremendous dignity of his position that the 
village where he lived was much too small to 
contain him. 

As he was swaggering along the road ho 
walked into a borrow belonging to an old 
woman. 

‘•Be careful where you’ro going, man j” 
she cried. 

“Woman,” replied the indignant farmer, “I 
am a magistrate^ not a man i” 


Stewardess: ‘-Madam, I’ve attended to 
you as well as I possibly can, and I’ve sup- 
plied eveiy want, but you are still unsatisfied. 
, When 'do yon went now V*' 


Suffering lady passenger : ‘T want the 
earth.” 


In a recent little competition a magazina^ — 
editor asked his readers to send along 
amusing re.'isons for our habit of throw 
ing stones into t.he water at the seaside. A 
large entry was received, the following efforts 
being three of the best : 

We probably stone the seaside because the 
soiiside’s “atoned” us. 

As Britons, we ‘aim” to rule the waves. 

For the majority of |)eople it means the 
“Inst throw of summnr*'t 


Bobbie : “What are descendants, father ?” 

Father : “Why, the people who come after 
you.” 

Bobbie : “Oh | so the tailor is one of your 
desceiidants, then 


Magistrate (to prisoner) : “You were 
caught in the act of opening a bedroom 
window.” 

Prisoner : “Yes, your worship ; I believe in 
hygiene, and I was only going to open the 
window an inch or two for the benefit of the 
occupants. It’s frightfully unhealthy to sleep 
with your bedroom window completely shut 
up, your worship.” 


A husband is called the head of the house 
(A dignity seldom he loses) ; 

But the wife is the neok, it*s easy to see 
She twists the head round as she chooses. 
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A village watchmaker decide'^ to emigrate. 
A few days before his departure he met the 
schoolmaster, who ashed him to what part of 
the world ho was going. 

^ That’s a terrible place remarked the 
schoolmaster when he hoard the name. ‘'Why, 
only a short time ago there was as earthquake 
there that shook the town to its foundations, 
You wouldn’t like that, would you ?” 

“Wouldn’t I, though i” responded the 
other. “Look at the number o’clocks that 
would need mend in’ after a kick-up like 
that f” 

They were sitting in the barracks telling 
yarns : 

“Ever hoard this one Jiskod one of the 
gn)up. “A dog was tied to a rope 14 feet 
l(>ng. Twenty foot away was a meaty bone 
How did the dog got the bone 

“That’s an old yarn,” said one of the 
mariners. “You want some fool to say : ‘Give 
it up,’ and then you’ll say ; ‘That what the 
other dog did »’ ’’ 

‘‘No, you’re wrong. The dog got the 
bone.” 

“Well, how did he get it ?” 

“The other end of the rope wasn’t tied ?” 

She : “Do thoughts that came to you long 
ago Over return ?” 

He (a poet) : “Often ; I enclose a stamped 
envelope.” 


He was attracted to her from the very first, 
but she scorned him. The less notice she took 
ef him the more desperate he became. Finally 
driven to despairVhe actually tried to stab her. 


Her anger was roused now. She would be re- 
venged ; So picking up a weapon she struck 
him. And he fell lifeless to the ground. 
“That’s another wasp out of the world,” she 
muttered unconcernedly. 

1 can’t assist you any longer, as I’ve a 
a wife now, and I need all the money I can 
get/‘ said a lawyer to a beggar he usually 
helped. 

“Well, now, that’s just coming it a little 
too strong Here you actually go and get 
married at my expense.” 

Things were getting desperate with a 
certain servantless lady. She was therefore 
quite excited when the registry office sent 
her a possible maid. 

“Are you a good cook ?“ she asked the 
gaily-dressed applicant. 

“.N’o, I don’t cook,” was the reply, 

“Are you accustomed to washing and 
ironing p” 

“I’m afraid I couldn't do either •. they’re 
too bad for the hands." 

“('an you turn out a room p” 

“Certainly not I” (This was quite decided). 
“I’m not strong enough.” 

“Well, then,” asked the exasperated lady, 
“what can you do ?” 

“I dust,” was the cool reply. 

“You don’t seem to have any notorious 
spots here,” said an inquiring tourist to the 
native guide. “In the last village wo stopfied 
at they showed us a place where a man had 
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Iain in wait for his rival in love and attacked 
him with a fiendish gusto.” 

The guide had never heard of this remark- 
able crime, bnt his professional jealousy was 
aroused. 

“That is quite true, sir,” he unblushingly 
bore witness. *But you, perhaps, are not 
aware that the villain afterwards made his 
escape in this direction, and you are now 
standing on the very spot where he threw 
away the fiendish gusto with which he made 
the attack. 

Auntie sewing in her bedroom, noticed 
that little Muriel, whom she had left to play 
in the sitting-room below, was unusually iiuiet. 

At last she went downstairs and opened 
the door. She saw Muriel sitting in an easy 
chair with her hands folded. 

“Well, dear,” said auntie, "can’t you find 
anything to do ?” 

“I can’t find anybody to play. ‘Hide the 
Thimble’ with me,” the child replied, "so I’ve 
hidden it myself, and now I’m waiting until I 
forget whore I put it.” 

It was the first time the two Negroes had 
met since the war and they were comparing 
their recent experiences. 

“Mose,” announced Rastus, “Ah’s got a 
good job now.” 

“Yo’ got a good job ?” 

“Ah’s got a job bein’ p’fcsaor of pathology 
to the college.” 

“P’fessor of pathology ? But yo’ kain’t 
read nor write.” 

“Seems yo’ don’ know what a p’fessor of 
pathology is. A P’fessor of pathology is de 


p’fessor what shows people how to go in an’ 
out of de college grounds.” 


When Israel arrived at the sea side hotel, 
he immediately asked if there w.as a telegram 
for him, .and when answered in the negative 
.appeared much disappointed. 

Half an hour later he incjiiirod .again, .and 
receiving the same answer seemed disturbed. 
After tea he made further inquiry, .and, on 
learning there Wjis still nothing for him, s.iid : 
"Well, I'm going for a blow on the sands." 

Twenty minutes later he ratiirned, anti 
again iiskcd if there was a telegram fr»r him, 
and when told there w.as none, went to his 
room with a pnxzhul coiinttuiance. 

When ho came down dressed for dinner, 
the hotel clerk called him, and, waving a 
telegram. Said : — 

“Telegram for you, Mr. Israel ; just 
came f” 

Israel snatched it and im[>aticntly tore it. 
open and, leaning ht .ivily .againsn the hotel 
desk, clapped his hand to his forehead and 
exclaimed 

“Oi by Heaven, my house is on fire j” 


“Sorry tt) say my sister h.as had rather a 
bad ficcident. She’s been bitten by an 
adder.” 

“Good gracious f An adder ? Whoro 
was this ?’’ 

"Well, perhai>s not exactly nn odder, hut 
she got her fingers mixed up in the machinery 
of the coah register. 

“Dear, dear I Is she getting bettor ?" 

“Well, the latest report is ‘no change.’” 
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Old William was not so young as he used 
to be. and one day three lads entered his 
sweet shop. 

“Well soany/' said William, addressing 
the tallest lad, "and what de ’eo want f" 

"Penn’orth of aniseed balls, please, mister,” 
replied the boy. 

Old William shuffled out of the shop into 
the next room, and returned with a rickety- 
looking ladder, which ho placed up against 
the shelves. He climbed laboriously up the 
ladder and, taking the tin of aniseed balls, 
brought it. down and weighed out the re- 
ijuircd pennyworth. This done, he handed 
the lad the sweets, returned the tin to its 
place, and .stumped oif with the ladder into 
the next room. 

"And what do >e want, sonny y” he in- 
quired of the second youth on his return. 

"A penn’orth of aniseed balls, please, 
mister.” was the answer, and William 
laboriously went through the procedure 
again, procuring the ladder and weighing out 
the sweets. 

Before returning the tin of sweets to its 
place, he turned to the third boy. 

“And do *ee want a penn’orth of aniseed 
balls too, my lad f* he asked, 

"No,” came the reply, so old William re- 
turned the tin of sweets to its shelf and took 
the ladder back to its place in the next room. 

"Well, and what do ’ee want, then /' he 
asked the third lad on his return. 

"An Vporth of aniseed ball, please, 
mister.’* 


Pat had seen nearly every clock in the 
place but han discarded all of them os not 


being good enough for his purpose. The 
weary shopman had exhausted his whole 
stock except a few cuckoo clocks, so he 
brought these forward as a last resource. 

"I’ll show you what they do,” said the 
salesman, and he set the hands of one at 
twelve o’clock, when the door flew open and 
the cuckoo thrust his head out and cuckooed. 

Pat was imposed, 

“Well, how do you like that y ‘'asked the 
salesman. “That’s a staggerer for you, isn’t 
it y” 

"Faith and begorra, I should think it is t 
It’s trouble enough to remember to wind it, 
without having to think of feedin’ the bird.” 

Bill had succeeded in getting a job in a 
motor factory. He did not even know him- 
self how he got it, for he knew nothing at all 
about engineering. 

On his second day at work he chanced to 
meet a friend of his who was equally ignorant 

"Hello, Joe !” he said. "How’s business ?" 

‘‘Oh, all right |’* was the reply. "How are 
you getting along with your new job f* 

“Great i*’ said Bill. “But it's terribly 
close work. Why, do you know, we have to 
work to a thousandth of an inch.” 

“j^eavens. Bill f How many thousandths 
arc there in an inch 

"Millions, Joe— millions l’" 

Sol and Abe had always been rivals, first 
ono, then the other outdoing the other in 
tlie restaurant business. When they had 
resorted to every means of vying with one 
another, and seemed to be running along at 
a dead-heat , Sol took a plunge and leased a 
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building directly across the street from his 
rival. He repainted its front and hung out a 
flaunting sign bearing the name of the new 
establishment. It was : ‘‘Grand Cafe of the 
Two Hemispheres.” 

Abe was distraught when he saw the 
custom that surged into the new restaurant, 
and vowing not to be outdone, had his place 
repainted and hung out an even more osten- 
tatious sir’ll. It read : "Grand Cafe of the 
Three Hemispheres.” 

The flames poured out from the smoke- 
blackened windows, and the little knot of 
people clustered together below gave a gasp 
of astonishment as they saw a hefty fireman 
emerged from the window carrying a woman 
in his arms, 

But as the gallant man stepped on to the 
ladder and attempted to descend, he slipped 
and fell to the ground. The woman landed 
safely but heavily on the prostrate hero. 

The doctor hastened to the scene. 

"You’re** a very brave man |*’ he cried, 
addressing the fireman. 

“Brave, begorra, but no gentleman/’ said 
Patrick, rubbing his bruised limbs, "or Fd 
V let the woman go first l” 

Young Gerald had but recently commenc- 
ed his scholastic career, and was not very 
enthusiastic about the proceedings. How- 
ever, daily, on his return from school he 
would report progress and such other inci- 
dents as seemed advisable, to his admiring 
parents. 

One day he came heme very worried and 
perplexed and after a lot of thinking deli- 
vered himself thus : 


''Daddy, I’ln fed up with school. 1 ain’t 
goin’ no more after to day. I’m finished ” 
"Dear, oh dear 1” smiled his parent. 
"What can the matter now f 

“Well, yesterday they said that four and 
one made five*’-— he paused to let this sink 
in— "and to-day they said that three and two 
make five. Well, when they say things like 
that, you just don’t know what to believe !*' 


On the occasion of a special serv ee at a 
village church, the vicar of a large London 
parish was persuaded to prcacli. The con- 
gregation was naturally an agricultural one. 

After the service the c ergyman from 
London stopped to speak to a very old shep- 
herd in the cliuichyard. and asked him how 
many sheep he had in his flock. 

"Three hundred, zur,” replied the old man 
proudly. 

"'That’s nothing,” retorted the otiier. "“My 
Hock is over five thousand strong.” 

".My word gasped the old shepherd, 
bis eyes fiilating at the thought. "You niiiMt 
'ave ’ad a terrible busy time last lambin’ 
season.” 

•Timidly she tripped into the offices of 
the celebrated shipping agency. After a 
moment or two a clerk leans across the 
counter and demanded her business. 

"1 want to buy a ticket for Paris,” she 
said in reply to the assistant’s query. "And 
I want to travel in a boat that I know to be 
perfectly safe. Is there a boat you can re- 
commend r 

"The Ardua, madam, I can throughly re 
commend,” murmured the young man. 

"Is it safe f 
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''Madam,^ replied the clerk, in his grav- 
est manner, ^during the forty years in which 
the Ardua has been crossing the channel 
she has never once gone to the bottom. Of 
this L can assure you.” 

"*011/’ came the reply, *then that must 
be all right. Let me have a cabin, please !* 

With true Irish hospitality, a somewhat 
impecunious host ordered his butler to bring 
up a bottle of his most precious and finest 
claret, for an unexpected guest. 

After a short interval the butler returned, 
boaring the bottle, covered in cobwebs, in a 
special basket reserved for this purpose. 

In due course the wine was poured out, 
and the host tasted it before allowing his 
guest to have any. He pulled a wory face, 
.iiid then remarked : 

^'Surely this is not the best claret V* 

"No, indade, your honour,” replied the 
butler. 

“Then why did ye bring it 

"Because, yer honour,” answered the 
butler, "it's the best ye have !" 


An old man was leading two lively horses 
fill to pasture in the morning. When he 
came to the field he paused, rather at a loss 
what to do. For the gate was firmly fixed, 
and he was unable to open it without re- 
'x^asing the horses. 

^suddenly a brilliant idea occured to him 
Stopping down, he tide each horses to his 
boot-tags, and then he commenced to open 
the gate. Immediately the horses, seeing 
tliat the labourer no longer held them, dash- 
ed off up the lahel 


When he was pickedup some few minutes 
later, his wife, as she bathed and annointed 
his bruises, remarked : 

“Didn’t you know better than to do a 
silly trick like that 

"Yes, my dear,” he answered ; “I had'nt 
be^n dragged four rods before L realised my 
mistake !” 


Scrivener, the great dramatic novelist, 
had journeyed to Bermuda to finish a novel 
that had its final scenes laid in that choice 
spot. 

Some few days later a party of roisterers 
turned up, and soon made their presence 
felt. For some time Scrivener suffered in 
silence, though he was hard pressed at 
times, for the roisterers roistered night and 
day ; but one evening he could stand it no 
longer, and sent a message of complaint to 
the manager. 

The latter immediately dispatched his 
complaint by the chief waiter to the party, 
who were at that time enjoying themselves 
in the music-room. 

"Ladies and gentlemen, ' began the waiter 
“Mr. Scrivener, the novelist, begs you to 
make less noise, as he is engaged on an im- 
portant novel and can't write.” 

"Can’t write, eh said the leader of the 
(Kirty. "Well, you go back and tell old Scri- 
vener that ho needn’t have sent you here to 
tell us that. We know it already j” 

The retired' colonel was in form, and his 
fellow club members were being made to re- 
alise it. 

‘Talking of ants,” went on the colonel, 
who had been talking of nothing else the 
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whole evening; — *‘talkiTi£» of ants, we’ve got ’em 
bigger than crabs in the West. I’ve seen 
’em fight with their long horns, which they 
use as lances, charging esich other like 
savages.” 

“They don’t compare with the ants I have 
seen in the Far East,” said an inoffensive in- 
dividiiJi! near by. “The natives have trained 
them Jis boasts of burden. One of them con Id 
pnll a ton load for miles and miles with ease. 
They used to work willingly enough, yet some- 
times they would turn on their attendants 
and kill them. T’vo seen them pnll trees down 
myself,” he concluded. 

“Oh indeed spoke up the colonel, in a 
military tone of voice. “And what sort of 
ants might these wonderful specimens be ?” 

“They were eleph-ants,” replied the in- 
offensive individual in his mildest m.anner. 

He was fresh from the country, and had 
come up to town for a holiday and to see a 
bit of life. He had re.ad in the local papers 
that all sorts of fun could be had in London, 
and he decided to find out the truth of this 
statement tor himself. 

Whilst walking along a city street he 
noticed a very high building, over the entrance 
get of which wos hung the following notice : 
“Please ring the bell fop the porter.” 

Thinking it would be rather a joke, he 
rang the bell furiously, and the jwrter, who 
lived in the top of the building, hurried down 
the stairs, very hot .and out of breath. On 
seeing the country m:in, he demanded in very 
haughty tones whet he wanted. 

Oar friend, with his sunburned face 
wreathed in smiles, pointed to the notice and 
replied : 

“Why can't you ring the old boll 
yourself ?” 


It was almost a mile away that she w.-ks 
first soon — a lithe young woman who stood on 
the pavement in Piccadilly. Around her 
circled men— young men, older ones, sboui 
men who could hardly bond forward, anr] 
boys who scampered hither and thither on 
nimble feet. They all stoo[)ed to the p:ivo- 
ment, picked up something, returned to the 
young woman with h.ats doffed, made pas.sRs 
.at her outstretched right hand, backed .awny, 
and wont groping about the pavements and 
gutters again. 

Some ran into the street, retrieved, 
hurried back, and b»)wed again. Olhf.rs 
followed the course of the gutter, unmindful 
of the rush of the traffic, oblivious to the harsh 
imprc.ation3 from the bus- drivers. 

Every time one of tht? scorn or mon* of 
shaves approached the girl «milod engagingly 
in a ripple of dimples and th.inked him, .nid 
said it really didn’t matter at all, ainl surely 
by this time them was no need to look any 
more. 

“What's happening fisked .an ast-'Uiishod 
s|)Cctator. “It looks like a kind of exhibition 
dance to me.*' 

"Dance be blowed exclaimed tin- othi’i. 
"This happens nearly every day here. (Vii’t 
you see the girl has broken her beads 

The boarding-house keeper played a litile 
game on a grumbling boarder by serving 
him a piece of leather instead of beefsteak. 

"YouVe changed your butcher, Mr-^- 
Hascher said the boarder, looking np 
the landhady, after sawin two or three 
minutes at the leather. 

“Same butcher as usual/' replied the 
boarding-house keeper, with a patroiii/nig 
smile. “Why 
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**Oh, nothing much,’’ said the boarder, 
trying to make an impression on the steak 
with his knife and fork, **on1y this piece of 
meat is the tendercst 1 have had in this 
house for some weeks/’ 

A learned professor, in the course of a long 
climb to the summit of a Highland mountain, 
wont out of his way to enlighten the gillie by 
whom he was accompanied regarding photo- 
L^rnphs sent by telegraph, wireless, and other 
mndorn inventions. 

As Donald never condescended to give the 
slightest indication of either interest or 
wonder, the professor rather warmly expressed 
luH surprise at his silence, on which the High- 
lander confidentially informed him, “Ah’m an 
.iwfii’leor tao 

I think that 1 should like to be a sailor : 

They say a sailor’s life is full of sport ; 

lie visits many, many foreign countries. 

And ha!^ a ditferent girl in every ywrt 
They're all so far apart that there’s no danger 

Of being caught with .lane (>r Marjorie : 

1 think that T should like to bo a sailor — 

If a sailor didn’t have to go to sea. 

The languid lady sank on to a couch in 
her room with a sigh of weariness. "I’m very 
tired,” she murmured to her new maid. "Bring 
Tne something I can slip into.” 

"Oi will that, mum/* replied the colleen 
from Connemara. 

A.ftor a rather long interval, the maid re- 
turned bearing a tray, on which was a thick 
steak with fried onions and a bottle of stout. 

Now, just be after slipping into that, 
uuim, said she.* “Itll do yo a jiowor of good.*' 


Mr. Evans had just bought two halfixsnny 
stamps, and in moistening them ho had lot 
them fall to the ground. 

He stooped to pick them up. They avoid- 
ed his grasp, and ran from him. 

Mr. Evans pinched himself tf) make sure 
that he was awake. 

"Must be the wind,” he said ; and he 
tried again. 

Again they ran from him, and this time 
there was no mistaking the fact. They bolted 
along the office floor and slithered half way 
up the wall ; and he gazed upon those stamps 
till they re.'ichcd the ceiling, and then, with a 
sob, jammed his hat on tighter and hurried 
nut of the office. 

The office boy made it his business to in- 
vestigate the mystery, and by and by he 
caught the stamps. 

And then it was found that they had, 
while in their moist state, fallen on the back 
of a large blue bottle » 

The lady who was to play Juliet at the 
little provincial theatre had insisted on lime 
light ; but there was nr. app;iratii 9 on the 
promises. Then a happy ihiuight struck the 
manager. He would get a ‘!hi[)’s blnelight. 

And it would have done enually well, no 
doubt, had not the ship’s chandler given the 
lad from the theatre a signal -rocket by 
mistake. 

The prompter did not notice the ditleroncc, 
and when Romeo cried : “He jests at scars 
who never felt a wound,” Juliet appeared, the 
prompter struck n match. 

Romeo (continuing) : “Rut soft, what 
light through yonder window breaks ?” (This 
wjis the match lightning the fuse.l “A^ist^ 
fair sun i” 
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Tho sun did rise with terrific hiss. 

Juliet was knocked off the balcony, the 
flyborders wore set on fire, and tho theatre 
was filled with smoke, while the audience, 
fortunately a small door made a Stampur for 
the door. 

Since then “Romeo and Juliet” has 
always been looked xi\)on in the town as a 
dramatic work that could not be witnessed 
without danger. 

An English comedian who prides himself 
upon his ability to speak the Scottish dialect 
like a native was invited to a dinner party by 
a Glasgow business man. 

During the evening the comedian told 
some stories in his best Scots accent, and 
then, thinking to spring a sur[)rise on the 
party, he said to the host : — 

“What part of Scotland would you say I 
Come from ?” 

The host coughed gent I}’. 

“Penzance ho suggested. 

They were on board the excursion steamer, 
and as Mr. Bigpott, the prominent politician, 
strode the deck, he devoutly hoped that bore, 
at least, he would not be recognized. 

But it was not to be. “You’re Mr. Big- 
pott, ain’t yo\i, sir ?” 

“That is my name,” said the v/earied poli- 
tician, frigidly ; ‘‘but I am not aware that I 
have had the pleasure of seeing you before.” 


''What i” said the unabashed admirer, 
“you don’t remember me ? Why don’t you 
recollect that big meeting you had in Loami- 
ton a year ago, and what a grand reception 
you got ?” 

“Yes, I remember that. But ’’ 

“Well,” was the triumphant rejoinder, “I 
was the chap in tho brown hat 

When Morris and Rosobaum returned to 
lunch after their morning w;ilk on the pior 
the palms of Morris’s soft white hands weni 
scarlet with sunburn. 

“Oi, oi i” exclaimed his old mother, “lof»k 
at his hands. Vat have you been doing dat 
your hands inside should look like lobsters T 
“I knew it i” said Rosebaum. “I take him 
out for a bh>w before launch and he could 
talk business with a miin ho met.’' 

A young minister was preacliin in n 
village church. Ho was very |)Ositive. nspeat- 
ing several times : “I am correct, though nil 
the commentators disagree with me.” 

That evening, just ns the preacher rose to 
road the Scripture, and old bidy entered the 
door and walked up to him. She looked into 
the minister’s face as she handed him a 
market brisket and said, “1 heard yon say 
this morning that all commentators disagrees 
with you. 1 have brought you a basket of 
Kidney Specials, which I hof)o you can oat 
without being ill.” 







The Little Phinga 

(A Fair!/ Tale) 


Tliero wa8 a king of tho namo of 
Vikramiit and ho was greatly proud 
of his riches. 

A littlu Fliinga huilt its nest on a 
true nuighhouring tho {Mlacu and used 
to watch tho doings of tho people 
inside. 

One day it found that the king’s 
little son was playing with a gold 
mohur and it quickly took away the 
gold mohur without being noticed by 
the servants and stored it in its nest. 
It became very proud of itsj possession 
and immediately set crying 

“How rich have i grown. 

How rich liave I grown.” 

The king noticed its cries and 
asked his servants to search the 
Phinga’s nest. The king’s servants 
^'aarched the nest and found one gold 
8 


mohur. with the king’s name on it. 
They tiiought that the king would be 
pleased with them if they could 
recover the gold mohur ; so they took 
away the gold mohur and gave it to 
the king. 

When the king awoke next 
mornins;, he heard the Phinga 
erviug — 

“The King is hut mean 
Tlie King is hut mean” 

Tlie king found himself in great 
difficulties and had to ask advice of 
his minister. Thu minister advised 
him to return the gold mohur and 
settle tlie affair amicably. Thu king 
accordingly ordered his servants to 
put the gold mohur in tho Phinga’s 
nest again. 

To liis inlinito anger the king beard 
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the Fhinga uttering a di£Perent cry 
next morning. 

“The King is so afraid of me 
The King is so afraid of me” 

The mighty king could hardly 
beliero his ears — but when his servants 
reported the impudent hearing of the 
Fhinga, his anger knew no bounds 
and he ordered his servants to capture 
the Fhinga and bring it before him. 

The king’s servants set oif for the 
Fhinga’s nest with nets etc. but no 
soonner did the Fhinga notice the 
approaching servants, it began to fly 
away from one tree to another and 
thus began harassing the servants out 
of their lives. The servants, however, 
succeeded in catching the Fhinga at 
last and brought it to the king. 

The king became very glad at this 
and again consulted his minister as to 
how should he take his revenge on the 
Fhinga. The minister could suggest 
nothing whereby the king could take 
rovouge in a manner befitting a king— 
so he kept silent. Thu king got angry 
again and said ‘‘very well, 1 shall eat 
up the Fhinga and put an end to his 
intpn(l».acu”. 

The king took the Fhinga in his 
own bands and gave it to the queen to 
get it cooked for him. 

Foor little Fhinga found that its 
life was in danger and began to think 
of means for saving itself. When the 
queen’s maid-servant came to it with a 
knife, it began to sing pretty tunes 
from inside the sieve (Dhuohuni) 


which held it captive. The maid- 
servant thought that the queen ought 
to hear the music of the little bird 
first and it might be killed convenintly 
afterwards. The queen got very pleas- 
ed with the sweet tunes and expressed 
pity for its fate. The Fhinga now 
found its opportunity and said to the 
queen, “Gracious queen, 1 see you 
are pleased with my songs— but T am 
very sorry that I cannot give an ex- 
hibition of my dancing talents in this 
little cage. Fray, take me out for a 
moment and see my dancing, then you 
may do ivhatever you like with me”. 

The queen thought that there could 
be no harm taking out the Fhinga for 
a while and she set it free. The 
Fhinga began dancing about the room 
and when the queen got charmed with 
its performance and become a little 
careless about her prisoner” it flew 
away out of the window. 

The queen and the maid-servant 
got terribly alarmed as they knew 
perfectly well that the king would 
severely punish them for this : The 
queen at last hit out a plan and asked 
the maid-servant to catch a frog that 
was hopping at some distance and to 
make a dish out of it for the king. 

The king finished Oourt in due 
time and came inside the palace to 
have his dinner. Ue was very eager to 
taste of the new dish and asked Ids 
queen to bring it. The queen trem- 
blingly handed down the specially 
prepared dish to tbfjking who greatly 
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The little Phinga flow away. 
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relishod it thinking that that he was 
really eating the Phinga’s flesh. 

Suddenly the Phinga— who had 
been noticing all this from a neighbour^ 
ing tree, burst out crying. 

‘‘The king is eating a frog. 

The king is eating a frog.” 

The king grew greatly ashamed 


being thus defeated by the little 
Phinga. He instantly ordered for the 
baikishment of the queen and her 
maid-servant for serving up a dish of 
frogs and playing tricks with 
him. 

After this — he never disturbed the 
Phinga. 


The Wishing nmhrella. 


There lived a peasant and his wife 
who could seldom earn enough to get a 
full meal every day. 

Now came the mouth of pous and 
every household was joyous at the 
prospect of eating puddings (pithas). 
The peasant’s wife too wanted to pre- 
pare ‘pithas’ for the occasion but she 
had not the money to buy the materials 
with. She asked the peasant to go out 
and try to secure some job so that they 
might enjoy the season with others. 

The peasant accordingly a ent out 
early next morning in search for work. 
It was a foggy morning and he lost his 
way. It was past noon, and far from 
getting some work, ho could not even 
make out his way home. He became 
very thirsty— but could not get a sin- 
gle drop of water to quench his thirst 
with. The mid day sun was sending 
down his hot rays and the peasant tired 
with his long ramblings and sorely 
pressed with thirst and hunger, Mawk 
down at the foot of a tree. He was 


thinking that he could Imve reached 
home some how had be an umbrella 
with him. With this thought, 
he soon fell asleep out of sheer 
fatigue. 

Now it so liappenod tliat the king of 
the fairies along with bis queen was fly- 
ing over this place and the queen notic- 
ed the sad condition of the peasant 
struck down by the sun’s rays. Shu re- 
quested the king, to give him the wish- 
ing umbrella by which everything 
could be liad for the mere wish. The 
king merely said that the peasant was 
suffering lor the sins of the previous 
life and that even the ‘wishing 
umbrella’ could i.ot relievo his distress 
permanently. The queen maintained 
that the umbrella would make him 
happy for his life and she therefore 
pltu^ a bautiful umbrella by his side 
and said. 

“Oh peasant, wake up and see 

This umbrella grants everything 

to thee”. 




The Kill}; of the faires and his ipieen. 
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The peasant thought that somebody 
was whispering the above lines to his 
ears and he got up in haste but the 
king and the queen of the fairies 
vanished at once. Thu peasant became 
very glad at the sight of the umbrella 
and thought that he could now go 
back to his home if he could only got 
water to drink. As soon as the pea- 
sant expressed his wish for drinking 
water, the umbrella carried him aloft, 
through some distance in space and 
ultimately landed him by the side of a 
nice tank. The peasant got very 
alarmed at first but later on under- 
stood the magic qualities of the 
umbrella. He drank out of the tank 
to his hjsart’s content and then wished 
that the umbrella would take him 
borne. The umbrella at once rose into 
the air carrying the peasant along with 
it. 

Thu peasant’s wife was anxiously 
waiting for her husband the whole 
day and when she found that the pea- 
sant was coming down from the sky 
with an umbrella, her wonder kitew no 
bounds. The peasant gladly told his 
wife about the magical qualities of the 
umbrella and described his recent 
aerial journey. He also asked his wife 
to prepare a list of their household 
necessities. So that they might pro- 
cure everything they wanted by mere- 
ly working for them. 

Now the peasants might have lived 
very happily had they rested contented 
with their lot but itwaanot to be. 


Men create their wants and make 
themselves miserable and this ever - 
increasing denre makes people 
miserable. Verily goes the pro- 
verb ; “Greed brings in sin emd sin 
brings in death.” It so happened with 
this peasant and his wife. They soon 
got every thing they could reasonably 
want but not satisfied with thmr con- 
dition as peasants, they wished for 
riches and jewels, and they had riches 
and jewels ; they soon wished for 
carriages, servants and mansions and 
they had all these hut still they were 
not satisfied. 

While the peasant with his wife 
w'ere thus living beyond themselves, the 
king’s daughter full seriously wilL All 
the physicians of the country failed 
to bring her round, and at last a men- 
dicant turned up and declared that the 
princess could be cured only by the 
juice of the Seals to he found in the 
North — Polar region. The king at 
once proclaimed that whoever could 
bring the juice of the seals and 
cure bis daughter would be rewarded 
with half-bliare of his kingdom and 
the hand of the princess to boot. 

Thu peasant and his wife heard 
this proclamation and thought that if 
they could achieve this, it could bring 
them the greatest happiness they could 
wish for. The peasant aocordingl,v 
went to the polar regions with the 
help of the umbreUa for bringing th^ 
medicine that would cure the princess 
and the peasant’s wife began to tbink 
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as to how she should trtsat tho king^s 
daughter who would become her co- 
wife. She thought out at last tliat the 
best way of utilising the services of 
the princess would he to compel her to 
press her body and feet. 

The peasant relumed sometime 
after with the medicine and cured the 
princess. The king thereupon gave 
him half share of the kingdom and 
further made him son-in-law. 

The peasant now thought that he 
should not ever speak to his former 
wife as it would be beneath his dignity 
to do so. He therefore made separate 
arrangement for her lodging and 
would not allow her to approach him 
in any case. 


The peasant’s wife now began to 
tliink that after all those former days 
with all their sufferings and hardships 
were a great deal better and so sbe 
stole the umbrella one night and wish- 
ed tliai they might return to their old 
c( editions. No sooner did she wish it, 
tliau up rose a great storm, loud noises 
were heard and she f.-uiited away in 
fear. 

AVhen she came to her senses she 
found her husband lying by her side 
in a peaeant's dress and this made her 
happy tliough the palace had vanished 
under her feet and she found herself, 
once eagain in their old old 
cottage. 


Thy will be done. 


Once upon a time there reigned a 
great king who had seven sons and 
the youngest of whom he loved 
most. 

The king and the queen always 
kept their youngest son with them and 
could not bear his absence even for a 
short time. The first six sons were 
married and the king was trying to get 
» suitable bride for the youngest. 
His idea was to give him in marriage 
with a girl who would shed pearls 
when laughing and diamonds when 
®'7Hig and* whose finger-tips would 


convert anything into gold by the 
mere touch. 

Now, there came a great astrologer 
and hermit who declared that as the 
youngest son was very lucky, the 
desire of the king to got a bride of 
the descriptiou mentioned above, 
would uot long remain unfufilled. 
This made the king very angry in- 
wardly as ho believed that all the 
happiness of liis family depended on 
his luck. So he called his first six 
sons and asked them one by one, '*My 
son, can you tell me, how you are on- 
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joying BO much happinoBS ?" All the 
six sons replied, ‘^Through your good 
luck, father. You haTo become king 
on account of your good fortune— and 
so we are only sharing your happiness, 
otherwise we would hare been no 
better than ordinary people.” These 
answers ])leased the king and he then 
called his youngest and most beloved 
sou thinking that he would also 
answer in the same key. But the 
youngest son sharply replied, “My 
dear father, I am of course grateful to 
you for your kindness and affection, 
but do not for a moment delude your- 
self with the idea that 1 am enjoying 
all the happiness because of your good 
luck. Good luck doos not come to 
people as a matter of chance but it is 
the reward of a man’s good deeds in 
his previous life.” 

This bold answer enraged the king 
very much and he said, “Very well, I 
know how to punish you for your 
impudence. I order you to get out of 
my kingdom within twenty-four 
hours and beware, that if you are 
found within the hall of my kingdom 
after this period, you lose your head 
that moment.” 

The prince silently bowed to his 
father and after uttering, "•Thy will be 
tfmie:”— left the kingdom. 

The prince was walking mile after 
mile till he could not move himself 
any further being stricken down by 
hunger, thirst and fatigue and then he 


sank down under a tree by the side of a 
big Tank uttering “Thy will be done.” 
All on a sudden something dropped 
down on his lap and to his utter asto- 
nishment, he found it to bo a basket 
of sweets. The prince was very glad 
and after carefully putting the basket 
under the tree, washed his both hands 
and feet and then took up the basket 
for perUking of the sweets. .Tust then 
he heard some groans coming out of 
a dilapidated temple which stood close 
by and then, kind-hoarted as he was, 
he took the basket and went inside the 
temple. There he found a leprous old 
man in agonies and atouce began to 
tend him like a mother. The old man 
feigned anger and asked the prince to 
clear out of tlie temple — but the prince 
continued tending him as before. The 
old man, in order 1.o tust him further 
said, “I am very hungry, will you 
allow me to eat the sweets in that 
basket.” The prince without a murmur, 
put the sweets into the mouth of the old 
man who seemed to oat them up 
with one gulp. The old man tiien said, 
"My boy, I have become very pleased 
in that fearless manner in which you 
have tended mo and I mean to reward 
you for this. Lift that yonder 
stone and you will find an 
underground passage. Gk) down with- 
out fear and you will enter the king- 
dom of the dead. Keep your faith in 
GK)d and you will achieve success. 
But before going down the passage, 
get me some water from the tank.’' 




I'.liclliiultv^s 




i^tinoo went to tbe tank and 
fetched some water but the leprous 
old man Tanished immediately after 
touching the water with his finger tips. 
The prince concluded that surely this 
old man was some supernatural being 
and being very thirsty, began to drink 
the water himself. The water tested 
like nectar and the prince left himself 
very strong and rebrobhod after ho 
ffnished the draught. 

Now the prince lifted the btone and 
found an underground pabbage as deb- 
cril)ed by the old man. After utter- 
ing— “Tliy will bo done” ho bugan to 
fh weeed down thu pabsago and aftor 
bnino time ontorud Ihu kingdom of 
tho dead. The boldiers and boutinuls 
wore thoro., tho bhopkoopurb and 
citisens were there, but every thing had 
been converted into btonu and not a 
living soul wab to bo found any vt here. 
Nothing daunted — tho prince ma<le 
his way through these potrified figures 
and at last came before tho golden gate 
of thu palace. lie pubhod open tho 
gate and went to thu palace door There 
wore sentries standing hero and there 
with open swords but thoro was no 
lifu in them. Tho prince uttered, 
“Thy vrill be done” and boldly w«mt in> 
ndo the palace. When after finishing 
the outer apartments he came into the 
chamber of the princess, suddenly there 
■lose the sound of muuoand munriment. 
The prinoe looked about him but could 
■CO mma and stood aghast, mum came 
the sound •«£ 


to him that there was a general uotofl 
welcoming him coming from the aim 
walls. The prinoe could not make am 
head «>r tail out of it and he sat doUM 
on tho marble floor uttering onoe agaiic 
‘thy will he done’.” 

Now, one of the walls burst out ao^ 
disclosed the princebs with her compw*' 
uions. They advanced towards th^ 
prinoe with a garland in the hands o| 
each and heartily welcomed the prince 
in their midst. Thu princess wan 
exquisitely beautiful and rays dt 
briglit light were coming out of her 
cro t n. She offered her garland to the 
prinoe and at once accepted him as her 
husband, and the lord of the kingdom. 
Tlie prince thought it was the will dt 
Ood and so he exchanged g a r lawAn 
with tlw princebb .md married her and 
thu princuBb* maids began to sing and 
dance around them. 

A ye.ir lias rolled on. The princsl 
and the princess were living hapj^ly;; 
The prince has noticed by this timl| 
that thu priuoebs sheds pearls whcd' 
laughing out ; as she had never any 
occasion to cry, ho could not ascer* 
tain whethuf her crying would drop 
diamonds from her eyes. 

One day the prinoe told her thut 
be had a great longing to see kii 
parents and brothers and that h< 
wanted to go back to his house. TIv 
princess would not consent to this a 
the man who went out of the enohanl 
ed kingdom could noTer come baok t 
it» But sQlji.ttliih prinoe hssistod o 
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going there i the princeiis began t.o weep 
and related how her father came to 
grief haring incurred the displeasure 
of his Guru who used to teach hitii 
charms and incantations and how the 
Guru had converted everything into 
.stone. While she was relating all this 
witli weeping eyes diamonds began to 
fall from her eyesidos. Tlie prince 
said “Don’t weep like that, my heleved. 
Have faith in god and he will set 
aright everything.” on hearing this, the 
priucfss eagerly said that these wore 
the very words wliich tlie Guru had 
told her wlien leaving the kingdom. 
Tlie Guru had spared only herself and 
lier maid and had kept her alive to 
oxpiitiate for the sins of her father ; It 
was the Guru who gave her tlie crown 
which she wore and had told her that 
hy his blessings she would shed pearls 
wlieii laughing and diamonds wlien 
crying and that some princj would 
come marry herself and would restore 
everything to life after wearing that 
iitaiic crown. The Guru had also told 
her — she could remomher nothing of 
ail this unless anybody raised the 
topic. 

Is'ow the princess offered the crown 
to the prince and t he moment, ho wore 
hand wisliod everything to ho ruslored 
to life, everything came back to life. 
The soldiers began to beat drums, the 
souiriuB began to keep watch, the horses 


and elephants began running at once 
here and there, the shopkeepers went on 
carrying business and the citizens wero 
seen w’alking about the streets as if 
nothing had happened at all. 

The people of the kingdom hailed 
ihe prince as their deliverer and would 
not let him go on auy account, so the 
prince had to give up the idea of going 
hack to his native country and began 
1o pass his days happily with the 
princess. 

One day it so happened that 
while tlie prince was watching the 
men in the streets from a window ho 
found seven ill clad and half-starved 
men and seven women in the same 
plight, ile at once recognised them as 
his iiarcuts and his six brothers with 
tlicir wives and went down himself to 
sue them. L'huy could not recognise 
him at lirst hut when tiio prince ac- 
knowledged the king as father, he 
knew him at once and shed tears 
of ,ioy. lie then related how he w'as 
defeated hy another king and had 
been turned out of his kingdom with 
his family. 

The prince took them inside the 
palace and, after they took some rest, 
ho described his own adventures. 
Tlie king now admitted that the prince 
was happy lieoauso of his own good 
will and that his fortune was indopon* 
dent of anybody. 



Disposal of the dead 

BY MAURICE A. OANNEY. 


Mftt-biirial is prohably nily Mnolher form of 
skin-biirial. Among tho Lango, a Nilotic 
Tribo of Uganda, tho corpse is carriod to the 
grave in the sleoping-hido of tho doooasod 
person, and this is buried with him. ( 1 ) 
Among the Bagaiida, who live on tho north- 
western shore of Lake Victoria Nyanza the 
same kind of burial has been noted. **x\mong 
the common pople the death of a ])erson is 
made known at once and wailing begins : the 
body is washed arul shaved clean of all hair 
on head and face, the nails are [lared on 
hands and feet and both hair and nail parings 
are reserved for the gr/ive. The legs are bent 
into the favourite position of S(|U{d.ting and 
tho body is wrap|)ed in a cowhide. Tho place 
of burial is the dung-heap in tho cow kraal. 
Those heaps are made by sweeping the kraal 
each day and throwing the sweepings to one 
side until a heap often six feet high or more 
is made. This duty of sweeping the. kraal is 
ono of tho few laborious duties that »non 


( 1 ) .T. H, Uriberg, The Tjango : A Nilotic 
Tribe of Uganda, 1923, p. 
167. 


belirnging to tho pa.st'»ral clans may perform 
without injury to the herds. Tii this hoip 
the men dig a hole big enough to receive the 
body, and line it with cow skins for tho body 
to rest upon. During the day the woa]mns and 
all milk vessels or water vessels used by the 
deceased are placed outside near the door of 
tho hut in which the body lic^ J^eforo the 
funeral takes ])lace both relatives and friends 
take leavi» of the ilcad, each person smoariii}' 
a little butter on the h)rehoa i of the dead ni.in, 
and wailing is carried on without cessation 
during tho day. Tlu? rolritiv«?s wh»» carry tho 
body to tho grave th(Jre piP it in a sitting 
position. From thi* time that tho hi>»ly 
loaves the hoiisn until tho funeral rites aro 
complete no sruind of mourning is heard ; 
but the lamentation begins after the burial 
and continues during the night. The widows 
have to be waticlie<l and guarded te pre- 
vent them from taking poison and dying -it 
tho grave.”(2) Among tho Bantus, tho corpse 


(2) ‘Worship of tho Dead in Uganda, 

in Bav7tf& African ‘^taiiM> 
p. 46 . 
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of an elder circumciaed Kikuyn fashion is 
buried in the hide of a slaughtered bullock* (1) 
The corpse of an elder circumcissd Msisai 
fashion is first laid on the hide on which the 
|)erson was accustomed to sleep. Then an ox 
is slaughtered and the cmpse is covered with 
the raw hide, the hair side being upwards. ( 2 ) 
Among the lla-a|)eaking pcjoplos of Northern 
Rhodesi.a, the corpse is place*! in the pre- 
natal position and wrraped in a skin. ('!) 
Other skins are laid at the bnltoin fif the 
grave. It is the ambition of evtiry man to 
set aside a number < flnte large oxeti to be 
killed at his funeral. These are called tho 
wrapping- up cattle.' ( 4 ^ Tlu* folhnving ar- 
c*)unt of a huiial is interesting in various 
ways. ‘The corpse was put on three dry 
skins, and wrapped in a blanket. 'Ihen shells 
(inpftadO) weres pnt all over him — on the 
head, under the ar iipits, and on the back, 
then beads ; bracelets feu which there was no 
room on him were put i‘> a basket, together 
with tobacoo (for he would bo in great 
trouble " it.hout it), pipes, mealies for seed, 
also Kaflir corn, millet, nctbolo, i: round -nuts. 
He was then covered with four blankets 
given by his children and fresh ones for hiri 
were put in a box. Fat was put all over him 
and his pipe put into his m.uith,’'(5) 

The next later burials at Tabybui resem- 
ble those foiiiul by by Campbell Thompson at 
Tell el-Lahm. These are doubleiirn inter- 
ment, being two p*>tlei'y vessels placed liv 
gelher with nioulhs joined togetuer. In burials 
nf this kind .at tell ci-Lahm were found pots 
Jtnd plates of plan wheel -turned ware. In 


Babylon there were found also a few subter- 
ranean chambers built of brick and with 
barrel -shapped vaulting. These seem to 
have resembled those foiirtd at Ur. by . 1 . li. 
Tayli>r. Campbi 11 Thompson assigns these 
graves to the period early in the First 
Dynasty or a little before. “Similar double- 
urn burials were found at Nippur ;uk 1 assign- 
ed (by Peters) to Mammnrabi’s period, i»r 
rather htdoiv. S«» a!s«i at Telloh where the 
careful records oi < ros show that these 
douhle-iirn rurials arc subsequent to Bur-Sin, 
as he found a brick of that king below 
tbeni.'*(6) 

Campbell Thompson points out that the 
next class of interment is cMitirely different. 
“Koldewey found a different class of burials 
abr)ve the stratum in which these double-urns 
were contained at 3 metros above his zero 
linL% and he puts them at •Nobucharlnezzar 
and earlier/ whiclj, however, seems far 
too late, Peters, wh • found the same at 
Nippur, assigns them to 2000 B. and on- 
ward to the clos.- of the Persian period. The 
coffin in this case is a clay sarcophagus rather 
like a small bath-tub, round at one end and 
square at the other, llu; length rarely more 
than a metre.'* Campbell Thompson found 
the same kind burials in the same circum- 
stances at Tell cl-Lahm, He is inclined to 
assign the bathtub burials to an earlier date 
than that of K(ddeway. One discovered at 
Sippar was proved by documentary evidence 
to belong to the period of Hammurabi.( 7 ) 

In Crete In the Elarly Minoan Age there 
seem to have been many different types of 


(1) C. W. Hobley Bftnta Beliefs aad 
ICftgio. 1022. p. 08. 

(2) Op. cit., pp. 00 f. 

( 3 ) E. W. Smith und A. M. D.ilo. Tlie 
ZUa, speakiiiff People of Bortliera 
BhedeslAi020. II, p. 104, 


(4) Op. cit., p. 1 10. 

(5) Op. cit,, p. no. 

(0) Campbell Thompson, op. cit., pp. 

5*8 f. 

(7I Op. cit,, p. 549. 
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tombfl. There were cist graves, terracotta 
coffins (UuiIAkOS)* large rectangular 

chamber tombs. '‘There is no sign of crema- 
tion and a noteworthy feature is the 
practice of using the tombs, whether riulo 
rockshclters or elaborate stone-built tholoi 
as ossuaries nr charnel houses where whole 
villages or families contiunously laid their 
dead over a lung period of years* In 
the Middle Minoan Age we come upon 
another method of burial (in addition to the 
earlier iiifthods). It was a common prracticc 
to inter the dead in large jars. “The boclics 
were apparently trussed up and thrust head 
foremost into the jai.s which wore then 
placed ill the earth upside down, .so that the 
deceased .should always he head upper- 
most.’' This kind of burial, J. H. Dri- 
berg tells us, is still pTactised in Uganda. 
"When a twin dies lie is not buried in the 
grcuntl, but in a newly prepared c ay jar 
(agulti> Ii) case of infants and small 
children the corpse is cruslied into the jar, 
the limbs if necessary, being broken ; but 
in the case of a grown man a specially large 
jar is niadej and his limbs are hewn off and 
he is inserted piecemeal. The lid is her- 
moticjilly S'*Jile'l wi*h ;i mi.xtun* uf cl.iy and 
ciuvduny. A perU is built no ir ot 03 &, fur 
the birth of twins, ami ir.'.der it the jar is scit, 
while the two tUiS i'earth-rinsts of a. s|h?oies uf 
termite)) are placed on each .sidi* of I, ho jar, the 
tuk and tho jar ludug then [imfiisely pl.-tster- 
cd Avith swamp innd. Nut Uiiiisnally an .'int 
hill forms after a .short interval, einb-.'ioiiig 
the jar and the win !e poru, a-s it worn, in a 


natural muiisolouin. If two twins dio simiil- 
tnnoousiy, they aro put in separate pots, but 
occupy only the ono poiu and the number of 
the tuk is not increased. The twin's gwe&o 
jok (coiisocrabal chicken) is killed over tho jar 
and oaten by the nearest relation, his father, 
if alive, the feathers and bones being thrown 
under the poriL>** (I) In l\'ilcstino in the 
oarlie.st times, as tho excavations at Oozor have 
shown, the cave-dwellers burned their dead. 
This practice was md. frdlowed by the later 
Semitic inhabitants, whi> buried their dead in 
the earth. The caves of the pre-Stuiiitic in- 
habitants, however, c.iiitiniied to be used for 
disposal i»f tho do.id. In ini" cave bmies wi*r.* 
found scattered over lh(! fl*iur. fn ciiiirurmity 
with an early ty|>e of burial, the b.idv seeois 
tn have been placed nii its side with the kiii i s 
drawn up fnward the chin. Skelotui.s were 
found in enclosures aruiind the side.s of the 
cave.s, which seem !•» have heeri nssorved for 
|)crsoiis of distinction. r2i 

Jn aiioth«‘r burial at ( Jezer, fiftiM ii hr iii«.\ 
had been placeil in a ci^'terii, niie nf th- .se 
having been the body if a gir! ahnut r^ixm-en 
3 'e:irs olil. This was jierhaps a ‘luite exCejili 
oiial t.|ijxM»f burial. .Viiotlier practice, which 
has .survived among tribes east of the J»)rdan, 
Was to plac; the dead in the i;:irtii inside oni‘ 
of the [indiistoric inenhir.s (gilgals)- When 
bodies wen: placed in the ground, the .simplest 
procedure wa.s to bury them without acce.s.sory 
of any kind. A few burials of this kind were 
found at (lezer. ‘‘Tlu! .skeleton was in these 
cases stretiche.d out ; sometimes on iU side. 
As those bodies were hurie*l withot accessories, 


(1) The Lango : A Nilotic Tribe of Uganda, 1923, pp. 101) f. 

(2) Caves are moiitionod as burial-places in tho Old Testament (e.g., Genesis XXXIIJ) 
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so contrary to the custom of the Palestinians 
who phicod food or drink by the dead, the 
excavator thought that they wore [irobably the 
^'raves of murdered |J^^^sons, who had been 
hastily concealed in tlie earth." ( I ) Anf»ther 
form of burial was foiliuJ at (Jezer. Dr. 
MaCfilistor came upon five j'ravcs, which were 
probably Philistirai. “Theso j'raves were ex- 
cavaticuis in the earth, lined with comont, and, 
after the internient, covered with four or five 
massive stones an<l earth. In these graves the 
usual deptisits nf fond and drink had been 
made in beautiful bronze and silver vessels, 
which sh(»w kinship t«i Ihe art. <if Cyprus.’* 
Another form nf 1.ninl» uinre fre«jue?itly met 
with is the rnckhewn t'*rab. This may he 
eitIuM' a ‘shaft' lomh nr a. ‘dmirwaC imnl). A 
‘shaft' tninh has heen desorihed as f'»lh»w.s : 
“The tomb ehamher or chambers are c»it in 
till' rook :ind an* aiJproachod l»y a perpendi- 
cular rock hewn shaft, which is usually recf- 
aiionlar. This shall is closed at thi^ bottom 
'\itli slalis an<l then the shaft is filled with 
earth, .-nch tombs are usually constructed 
ill lfld;4«‘S c*»ve?'ed nver with soil, an that, when 
the whole leadinj; t" the rock-cut shaft is 
tilled, the tomli is efi’ectually cuieealed." 

The ‘doorway* tomhs ari* tombs cut either in 
a leil^c on the slope nf a hill. In either ease 
they are approachetl through a doorway. The 
tomhs Consisted of one room or more. The 
hodies were placed eit lier on the f!oi»r, ''r .ui 


0^ G. A. Barton, Archneolo^'y and the 
Piblc, 3rd Ed., 1920, p. ISl. The excavator 
'vas Dr. 11. A. S. Maciilistor. 

(2) Barton, op. cit., p. ISI. 

(3) Barton, op. cit., p. 182. 


raised benches, or on shelves cut in the rock. 
Another plain was to cut a shaft, or niche in 
the rock and push the bt»dy i>r sarcophagus 
in. In the Hellenistic and Homan periods 
such Inmbs were enlarger! ant! adorncil. In 
rme nf them there were three rooms in its 
up[M^r le.vel and three in its Inwor level. i4l 
The children burierl in the w’alls of Megiildo 
were placed in urns. i.5,) 

Burial in urns has been loniid elsewhere 
In Malabar have been found caves witli 
massive urns ' kuta kallTl) and massive sepul- 
chral urns without caves. In some ot the 
specimens of scpuicliral unis foiinii at Vani- 
amkulain in the Vail <vanad 'ialuk, tlie 
botto'ii ol the urn tiuckvMis out in a circular 
sli.ipe and through this protuberance a small 
hole is drilled. “It has been .suggested that 
this peculiarity in const! iiclion is emblematic 
of the religious ideas connected with the 
Sktl*deTi or earth goddess ( l elius), and that 
buria! in this fashion Was eniblematic of the 
return of the individual to the womb of 
MotlK-r Earth. The ju’oluberance on the 
bottom of the urn under this supposition 
would signify that it was representative ol 
the oa ut©ri."i0 i 

Writing ot the ^oroastiians in the 
K ianiaii period ^irom c joik« B. C. to c 
B. C.\ M. N. Dhalla says « ‘As the burial ot 
the doail, is classed among the most inexpi- 


(+) Barton, op. cit., p. IS2. 

(5) Sec Kitlel, The Scientific ^tiuly of 
the Old Testament, i91o, pp. 35 f. 

(6) William Logan, Malabar, 1NS7, 
p. 18I. 
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able of sins, and as the demoJishmg of tombs 
and the digging out of corpses are held to be 
meritorious deeds, mortuary buildings would 
not be expected in Zoroastrian Iran. 'I‘he 
Vendidad enjoins t.he exposure of the dead 
on tho summits of mountains, where they 
may be devoured I y corpse-eating birds and 
dogs The dried bones are later to be collec- 
ted and placed in a receptacle made of either 
stone, concrete or clay. Phe Shah Namah, 
however speaUs of charnel houses biii't of 
various designs, with iofty halls, ivory seats 
and gates painted red and blue, as the final 
rest'ng places cf some kins^^s and heroes (0 
The Chinese have never adopted any 
system of disposal of the dca<l which entai s 
a quick destruction of the body, such as 
cremation, water buria', exposition in the 
open air, etc “From the earliest times wc 
find them clinging to the system of burying 
their dead in the ground, in Ci lllns of great 
solidity, sometimes in several coffins inc’osed 
one within another, in receptacles calculated 
to ward off putiefacti^n for a long timc.’Ys) 

In ancient times stone c-»llins seems to 
have been used ; but according to the Li kl 
coffins ot wood came Into vague during the 
Yin dynasty, and they have continued to be 
generally used ^lown to the picsent day. 
Since the main object of tli*' coffins of anti- 
quity was to prevent decomposition of the 
corpse, it is perfectly natiiial that they 


(1) Zoroastrian civilization, I f#22, p. 149 . 
Ill early times the dead body was lastcned 
with brass or stones, so that the birds and 
dogs might not carry the bones to th« waters 
and trees, p. l57- 

( 2 ) J. J- M. De Uroot, Tho roligious System 
of China, 1892, Vol. I, p. 280. 


should have been made of very thick, sub- 
stantial wood. Wooden grave vaults were 
also constructed, no doubt to make doubly 
sure that the corpse would be preserved from 
speedy decay. 'Fliere is meiit on of stone 
vaults also. 

It appears 'lhat the ancient (Miinese used 
double, tiiple and qiiardnip e collins of differ- 
ent kinds of wood and hides, with, vaults of 
ot wood or solid stonc.**(^^) 

In China ' the collin is covered al over 
with oiled paper over which comes a layer 
of straw, and final y the [ it is li led up with a 
watei 3' mixture ot earth and iine. In time 
this mi.xtiiro beconu s verv hard and forms a 
vault, which prevents the coffin from being 
crushed under the wei'^ht of the eiiith when 
it loses its solidity lioin the decay c l the 
wood.’* 14) 

The Chinese w.irk, TSO oll'woa, suites th.ili 
when Wen, thu rul'M* of Sung, died in TiS? n. e., 
they used fur his gr.ivi* liini? «»f chims. Lirnt! 
was used for the coll ^rnietiim '»f graves many 
c»?iitiiri«‘S before the Ch»isfian na. Acenrding 
t» till* work OhoU li t hr-n* w.is an Officer I- »r 
the Sca-claiins ’.vh«»c dnly it was t,i» |»n»\i(l»i 
clams f«»r closing burial |Mts. i6i 

In mediaeval tim»*s I he use of lime must 
have liHon very common ff»r a formal rescript 
w;is made FiMidering thi? n.se of it almost ohli- 
U;it«»rv’. We read in < ’liii Ifi’s Kituals tor 

(*t) Op. cit., p. 2fH. 

(4) .T. .1. M. De Ornot, 'fhe Koligioiw 
System of China, 1SII2, T, p- 213. 

(5) Op. cit., 1894, II, p. 725. 

^ 6 ) Op. cit., 1897, III, p. 1081. 
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Family Life : “Make a |Mirtition (of hoards 
around the coffin in the ^rave) for the lime, 
then put a (wooden) cover into the pit, and 
fill lip the space around with lime, finally 
filling the pit by means of eartli.” Aocnrding 
to De flroof;, ''commentatnrs, expound this 

rassage, Say that a layer of charcoal dust must 
be laid at the bottom of the fiit, asal, over it, 

a thick layer of lime mixed with sand and 
clay, and that a similar double protection 
against termites, moisture, roots of trees and 
robbers is to he made around amJ over the 
coffin by tho help of wooden boards.*’ (1) 

In the Channel Islands limpet shells seem 
to have serveil much the same piirp<>si* as 
clams in China. In the interior of the cnun' 
lechs were fmind “thick layers of lim[Mit shells, 
forming a hard concrete, through which a 
pick-axe is forced with difficulty.” (2) 

A Chinese work, the History of tho 
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Southern Part of tho Realm, speaks of .an old 
grave which was discovered in ;i garden- 
“Nothing was placed over the coffin except a 
stone vault, which c«uitained over ten different 
sorts i»f copper articles, throe old-fashioned 
signets of j.ide, .and a very largo ({uantit;.* of 
precious objects, a part. f»f which were nm 
recognwabb*. There wore also several {jocks of 
gold and silver objects sha{)(ul like silk-worms 
and snakes : besides, a mound had been made 
Ilf red .sainl a tank of silvery water.” (3) 

\Vh have seen that nfteii in prehistoric and 
primitive burials bodies wore placed hi a 
sleopiiig ixisturo, nr in an embryonic {iositioii ; 
that they were siirroundiMl with retheard 
or with sand i that they w»?re provided with 
shells, with the teeth of animals, with flint 
im{)li«metits, and with such tretisiires as jiide 
or am her. 

Tho Calcutta Review. 


disposal op the dead 


(1) Op. cit., p. lOSl. (.I) J. .T. M. Do Qrnot, The Religious 

(2) S. P. Oliver, Meg.ilithic .Structures of 

h’i Channel Islands, 1S70, pp. 3 f. Syst^^m of China, WM, IT, pp. 41.S f. 
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Karuna 

Raklial Das Banorjeo, If. A. 
OUAPTEB. VI. 

THE GUABDIAN OE THE GATE. 


In the first quarter of t!»o day a 
soldier knocked at the door of a closed 
chamber in the first floor of a palatial 
building in the city of Furushapura. 
Not having received any response the 
soldier knocked for a second time after 
a little while. Then somebody asked 
from inside the chamber, “Wlio is 
it?” 

"I am Siddhabriddhi.” 

“What dost thou want 

“Thu Tiord Abbot of the monastery 
of Kanisbka desired the favour of an 
interview.” 

“Ask him to come in the evening.” 

“I have said so." 

“What does ho say 

“Hu said that he will start for 
Jullunder oven now.” 

“Why did ho not come yesterday ?” 

“1 have said so.” 

“What does he say ?” 

“There was no necessity for an in- 
terview yesterday.” 

‘*Then what necessity is there for 
an interview now r” 


“The liord Abbot said that it is 
Very urgent.” 

“Toll him that the Governor is iu- 
d'sposud, it is not possible to obtain an 
interview with him just now.” 

“I have also said that.” 

“Then what does he want f ’ 

“Ho will not start without anv in- 
torview with you.” 

“Wliat a terrible nuisance. Toll 
him to go to the council chamber. 1 
am coming.” 

The soldier wont away. After 
sometime the closed door of the chaiii' 
her opened and a thin small fair young 
man emerged from it. A slave brought 
sandals of scented wood, a second 
brought a slaver and a ewer and a 
third washed his feet with scouted 
water. The first slave washed the feet 
of the fair youth and dried it with » 
piece of scented silk. Then ho placed 
the sandals in their proper place. The 
fair youth descended to the ground- 
floor. Four bearers brought a Sedan 
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chair heavily embolliBhed with gold 
and the youth entered into it. A ser' 
vant held a sun shade einbroidered 
with jewels over his head. A sticond 
servant started tanning him with a 
great fan while a third began to scatter 
scented water on the road. Rehind 
him four riclily dressed bearers 
started followed by four other servants 
hearing cases of betel leaves, scented 
water, a golden ewer and scented silk. 
At once it became known throughout 
the fort that the governor had awaken- 
tid and that he has started from his 
bed chamber for the council room. 

As soon as they heard the news, the 
guards stood at attention, the mace 
bearers left their beds and started to 
don their uniforms, (n the city the 
oiUcials startled by such untoward 
action on the part of tlie governor 
began to tell their beads. Tim Gover- 
nor never comes out of his residence 
before the end of tiie second quarter 
of the day and never reaches the coun 
cil room before tlie end of the third. A 
few moments before liis arrival the 
council r(M)m was hastily prepared for 
him, the prefect of the city and the 
otUdals came and stood before him. 
Tlie ' Governor descended from the 
Sadan and asked the prefect, ’'Whore 
is tlie TiOrd Abbot The prefect was 
astonished and asked ** Which Abbot 
Oh Tiord V’ 

“Tile Lord Abbot of the monestery 
of Kanishka. I have come to meet 
him.” 


” I iiave not seen him master.” 

“I told Siddhavriddhi that I shall 
see the f.ord Abbot in the Council 
room find out where he is ?” 

The prefect went in search of the 
Abbot. Yishnubhadra and the Abbot 
were then standing at a short distance 
but no body even glaneed at them 
Everybody was looking for them hut 
nobody asked them any question. The 
Abbot understood from the conversa- 
tions of the mace hearers tliat thej' 
were looking for somebody, lie ask 
ed one of them after sometime, ‘’whom 
are you looking for ?” They answered 
‘‘Por the Venerable Lord Abbot of the 
monastery of Kanishka.” 

"1 am the Abbot of the Monastery 

founded hy the son of Heaven, the 
Shahi Kanishka.” 

-You ?” 

‘‘Why are you astonished ?” 

“The fjord Abbot of tlio venerable 
order of Buddhist monks bus come 
alone and on foot.” 

“Yes, are you not a Buddhist ? ’ 

‘‘No 1 am a Vaishnava ; iu Fatali- 
putra the T,ord Abbots come on ele- 
phant or in palanquins to the Imperial 
iwlacc.” 

"Kidiug is furhiddeu in the case of 
a Buddhist monk. Pray inlorm the 
Lord that 1 am present here, that 
these men are being troubled uselessly 
and that they should bo stopped.” 

The mace bearer wont towards the 
Council room and after some time 
return with another. This man was a 
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Buddhist, therefore he recognised the 
Abbot at once and saluted him. He 
said, “Yes, tliis is the Lord Abbot of 
the niouastury of Kanishka.” Then 
the first mace bearer took the Abbot 
towards the Council room and Vishuu- 
bhadra followed him. 

When the Abbot reached the Coun- 
cil room then the governor of the 
Furushra District had reached the 
last extremity of liis patience. Sudden- 
ly his face lit up with a smile on see- 
ing the old Abbot. He asked ‘'Lord 
where were you — 1 am standing on the 
steps of the Council chamber for nearly 
quarter of an hour.” The old Abbot 
laughed and said, “1 beg pardon Oh 
Lord, I was standing nearby. I could 
not come nearer because I had not re- 
ceived your permission. Those who 
were seeking me did not know mo.” 

Tho governor greeted his teeth in 
petulance and said, “Oh Lord, pardon 
me for the discourtesy of my servants. 
Be pleased to enter the Council 
chamber.” All entered the chamber 
and seated themselves when the 

governor had taken liis seat. On 
seeing Yishnubhadra the governor 
askiid tho Abbot — “who is this 
person?” 

“His name is Yishnubhadra— a 
Brahman from the country of Yahlika. 
He is on his way h) .Talandhaia. I 
have come to your Lordship for him.” 

When the governor hoard that the 
man was tho Brahmana ho left his 
seat and saluted him. The Abbot 


laughed and Yishnubhadra became 
ashamed. The governor resumed his 
seat and asked, “Lord, you have come 
to me for him ?” 

“Yes ho is carrying very serious 
news from the dty of Yahlika to tho 
prince Imperial Govindagupta at 
Jalandhara. That news ought to bo 
communicated to you.” 

“What nows ?” 

“The people of Yahlika and Kapi- 
sha are terrified. Have you heard of 
Hunas ?” 

“No, are they Scythians 7 ” 

“No nation like them have as yet 
been seen within the zone of influence 
of tho Aryans. They are neither 
Aryans nor Scythians.” 

"Then what are they?” 

The Abbot was sitting quietly up 
to this time, but now he saw that to 
introduce the news of the Huna peril 
into the drink sodden brain of the 
Governor was no easy task. He said, 

‘ Lord purhajis you have heard of tho 
great river ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Fifty years ago a nation of barba- 
rians called the Hunas destroyed tho 
Aryan settlements in the northern 
Euru country, destroyed the sacred 
religion of Buddha and founded a now 
kingdom. Somotinio ago a Huna 

king named Ehinkbila from tho great 
Chinese desert has extended the king- 
dom up to tho borders of Persia.” 

“Is Khinkhila trying to invade 
Kapisa and Yahlika ?” 
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“Yes” 

”0 TiOid, what shall I do ? Vahli- 
ka is far away and my powers are 
limited.” 

“I have not come to you to bog for 
help for tho defence of Vahlika.” 

“Then what do you want ? 

“If tho llunas cross the great river 
Oxus then they will come to Purusha- 
pura in no time. Pre^tare for war 
oven now.” 

“They will atlack Gandhara and 
Udyana after conquering Vahlika and 
Kapisa. Good deal of tin]e yet.” 

“Lord, I have lived in tho city of 
Furushapura for ages. The welfare 
of the citizens is the only object of my 
life. I have disturbed you at an un- 
timely hour for this reason. 'I ho lives 
of hundreds and thousands liave been 
placed in your care, If you do not. 
try from hence tho city will not bo 
saved. Please strengthen the rort.s in 
tho passes, repair the defenco of the 
city, collect provision for a siege lost 
you should be compelled to capitulate 
at the request of the starving citizens.” 

“Plenty of time as yet Oh Lord, 
please do not be afraid, no barbarian 
nation will dare to attack tho domi- 
nions of the great king of kings.” 

Vishnubhadra said, “Lord 1 am a 
llrahmana, I swear by the sacred 
names of Narayana, Vasudeva, llrishi- 
kosa and Damodara that I have not 
Como to Aryavartta, impelled by false 
fttir. Evil days approach the empire. 


The Hunas are brave and cruel. In a 
single year they cleared Northern 
Puru of men and after five years tho 
green fields of that country were turn- 
ed into a desert. Please put your 
faith in the words of a old Brahmana, 
there is time yet, be warned while 
there is time. 

Abbot.— Are you not going with 
this news to Jalandhara, to the court 
of the TiOid of mrclos, the prince Ini- 
periail ? 

Vishnu. — Yes. 

Governor.— I am sending that news 
Sir. you are a Brahmana, you are tired 
after your long journey, please rest in 
this city. The llunas will never dare 
to sot their feet in tho sacred empire 
of the groat Lord, the great king of 
kings. 

Vishnu.— Lord I thank you for 
thy courtesy. If the prince Imperial 
does not believe me thou I shall liave 
to travel to Pataliputra and therefore 
it is useless to forward the news by a 
messenger. 

The Governor rose from his feet. 
On seeing this the Abbot and Vishnu 
bbadra also rose. The governor yawn- 
ed anl asked, “When will you start ?” 
Tho Abbot said, “Just now.” Tho 
Governor saluted Vishnubhadra and 
the Abbot ; the new comers took their 
leave of liim and left the Council 
chamber. 

Whon'^thoy had loft tho governor 
called, ''Siddhavriddhi P” A com man- 
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dant entorod tho room and saluted. 
Tho goruruor asked him, ^'Siddliarri- 
ddhi, wliore is tliu dausuuso from 
Patalipatra ?” 

“lu the garden closed to the 
nortiiren gate. ’ 
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“Gome, [ slvill go to the garden just 
now.” 

'*0 FiOrd, the prefect was saying 
that some urgent work — ” 

"Tell him that [ cannot see 

Mill.” 
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OilAPTER Vll. 
Aruna. 


Two young ladies were taking their 
walk in the white marble 
covered veranda of the Imperial palace 
at Pataliputra. It was summer, tiie 
cool evening breeze, impregnated with 
atoms of moisture from the emaciated 
surface of the (laiiges was playing 
with tlieir sh(>rl locks of air. I’he 
elder was very beautiful and had 
attained full youtii but if you look at 
the younger you will think that she 
had just reached lier teens, like a 
lotus bud about to bloom she had just 
reached the domains of youtl). Tho 
older was bolding tho younger by her 
hands as she walked and the latter 
was pouring forth a stream of 
questions but was recemng very few 
answers. She asked, “Sister, why 


don’t wo see you now, wliy do you 
not come ?” Tlie elder replied, “When 
the prince marries you then we shall 
see very little of you.” 

“Qo away, you are very wicked. 
Sister do you not fool our want 

“Why f 

'Say for us 

“For wbicli of you 

“ Why for mo and — ” 

“And for whom r” 

“Say tho empress- 

“Who else 

“I do not know. Why don’t you 
come ?” 

“Your brother-in-law docs not leave 
mo.” 
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“Etou so, 1 shall see you, 1 shall 
full liiui all when he ooraes. 

‘‘Whom will you toll ? The 
prince ?” 

“Why him, ' shall toll my hrothor- 
in-law.’’ 

“I am dying for- -fear — for -him.” 

“Who can cope with you.” 

“Aruna, whoru is the empress ?” 

“In the temple of Syama, as long 
as she has heard ul‘ the marriage of 
the emperor with tlie daughter of a 
dancing girl, she has tuken refuge 
in the temple of 8yaina and has not 
stirred out.” 

liot us go to her.” 

“Come sister, you try if you can 
make the empress lAke any' food. 
Mother has not touched any for two 
days. You liave heard all, haven’t 
you?” 

“I have heard everything on the 
road. Aruna why dues ilis Majesty 
behave thus V” 

“I do not know sister. For two 
mouths father has not entered tlie 
female apartment. Previously if lie 
did not see me once a day, he became 
anxious, and complain to mother. Now 
1 can not see him even after applica- 
tions. The son of tlmt Brahmana of 
5aurashtya, who saved father’s life, 
has come of age. That son came to 
the dty seeking a job. I wanted to 
sue His Majesty for that Brahmana — 
hut fathoiv-*» 


Her voice became chocked and 
she started crying softly. The elder 
sister said, “You are very fretfull. 
What has father said ?” 

Aruna said, in a chocked voice, 
‘‘Sister, father sunt word that he liad 
no leisure.” 

Gradually they loft the veranda 
and went towards the temple of 
Syama. A female guard sto(Ml at the 
entrance of the silent temple. In the 
)>iandapa two or three others were 
hiding in the lee of pillars. Thu door 
of the temple was open. The empress’s 
maid was sitting with a sad face on the 
steps. Shu rose on seeing the sisters. 
A butter-lamp was burning in the 
interior and a wiiite clad figure was 
lying prostrate at the foot of’ the black 
figure of the goddess. Aruna called 
from the door of the temple, “Mother” 
but there was no response. Then 
Aruna said, “Mother, sister has come 
Gauda ” Behind her an eager plain 
tive voice rose, “Mother”. The 
mistress of Northrun India and the 
annyuted empress of the Gupta Empire 
sat up on the moist floor of the temple 
and asked in a broken voice, '‘Who is 
it ? Karuna ?” The next moment 
Karuna ran and bung from the neck 
of the old lady. Then, locked in each 
other's embrace, they sat on the flag- 
stones of the temple and began te cry 
Boftly. Very nearly an hour passed 
in this fashion. Then Aruna said 
from the gate of the temple, “Sister, 
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the hour of worship is arrived and the 
priest lias come.” Then the empress 
come out leaning on her foster 
daugliter and the temple servants en- 
tered tile sanctum to make arrange- 
ments for tlio worship.” 

Coming out into the mandapa with 
the empress, Karuna asked, ‘Mother 
how long will you survive in this 
fashion t” Tlie answer was, ”1 liave 
lived too long Karuna. 1 am suffer- 
ing because i have lived. No 
longer.” 

“Why will you die mother j With 
whom are you going to leave us f' 
“Why shall 1 die ? Karuna you ask 
that f When, wlucb annoynted em- 
press has been dragged down from the 
throne without fault ? Oau you toll 
mo which royal princess and annoynted 
empress has left a throne and stood at 
the foot of the altar for the daugliter 
of a harlot P” 

“Mother, why will you abdicate 
for a dancing girl’s daughter ?” 
“Karuna, he who gave me the right of 
sitting on the throne, is now determin- 
ed to take it away. On whose reliance 
i shall bo there ? Indralekha’s 
daughter will sit on the throne of the 
venerable tiamudra Gupta, will be 
placed in the poiation of the lady 
Dbruvasvamini. Skanda will lie a 
beggar in the street, 1 have heard it~ 
tbat is sufficient for me — 1 wont be 
able to see it with my own eyes. This 


is my last day. You too remain with 
me. Tell Skanda to come to me w hen 
my last moment arrives.” 

“Mother, does death come to one as 
soon as it is wanted P” 

‘ Karuna, when I have come to the 
temple of Shyama to die, tliuu I have 
come preiiared for death.” 

At this time stops were heard and 
female guard came up to the empress 
and spoke, “tiady, the mother has he- 
come favourable towards us. A mes- 
senger from the prince just told us in 
secret that the prince Imperial lias 
reached Patalipiitra just now.” The 
empress said, “Guard, you have 
brought good news. Tell the prefect 
of the female apartments to inform the 
prince Imperial that Skanda Gupta’s 
mother wants to see him on her death 
bed.” 

On that day worship was carried on 
at the temple of 8,\ ama without muno. 
When the priests had retired, the 
eiiipruBS entered the sanctum and sat 
on the moist floor in wet clothes and 
said, “Mother, I have worshipped you 
fur lung. I have never committed any 
offence. Then why have you turned 
your face fromjme ? Tomorrow I shall 
quench thy thurst for blood with the 
warm stream of my heart. O goddess 
of stone, do not turn thy face from 
Skanda.” 

On hearing her speak like this the 
nsters cried oat and clasped her to 
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their breast. The tliree cried silently 
for a long time and an liour was pass- 
ed in this fashion. 

Suddenly the court-yard of the 
temple became bright with the liglit 
of liundrods of torches. The vast 
0(M»rt-yard was filled with servants, 
niace-bearers, female guards and royal 
guards. Karuna and Aruna saw tliat 
a tall man was dragging another to- 
wards the sanctum. Earuna rose 
li.istily and said, “ Mother, father is 
coining.” The empress rose with lightn- 
ing speed and sinitched Die sword from 
Die hands of the stone figure. She 
Maid, “Arun, my end has come to* day. 
Tull Skanda that I could not wait to 
sue him.” 

In a second the sharp blade dos- 
cuiided to the heart of the empress, 
but Aruiia caught it with both hands, 
her soft fingers were kccratcd by the 
sharp blades. At that time tliat tall 
mail arrived at the dcor of the temple 
and asked. '‘Who is there in the 
tuniple ? Ts lier Majesty the empress 
Still in the land of the living ?” 
Karnua replied in a choked voice, 
“Yes”. 

The brilliant light of the torches 
iit U]) the interior of the sanctum and 
ihe tall man said, “O king of kings, 
the merits of our ancestors has saved 
Skaiida's mother and the scone of 


the slaughter of a woman has not ting- 
ed the dynasty of Skanda Gupta as 
yet ; hut — but a w^oman’s blood has 
flowed in the temple. Ts Her Majesty 
wounded 

Goviiida Gui>ta sjivv in the liglii of 
the torches that the clothes of the 
three ladies was drenched with blood, 
lie asked again, '‘Tell me whence this 
blood comes ?” Then Karima said, 
“Her Majesty was trying to offer her- 
self as a sacrifice. Karima has caught 
that sword and lias been wounded.” 

“Great king of kings, tliis hut the 
first act of the drama of placing 
Indralekha's daughter on the throne 
of Samudra Gupta.” 

The old emperor stood with a bowed 
head at the entrance to the tem])lo. 
Then slowly Kumara Gupta I raised 
his head and Sciid, 'Mruiia, you lake 
her Majesty to the palace. Tlie night 
is advanced. Govinda, send a mace 
bearer to Damodarasannaii and ask 
him to come to the council cliamhi?r. 
Aruna, Govind and I shall return to 
the female apartments after .an 
hour.” 

The emperor and the Govinda 
Gupta left the precincts of the Syama 
temple. A maid hound tliij wounds in 
Aruna’s hands and Karuna and Aruiift 
took the empress to the femahi apart- 
ments. 


11 
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CHAPTER VITI. 

Tbo banquet at tbu capital. 


When tbu prince Imperial Qoviuda 
Oupta was engaged in having the 
Gupta Eminre from the clutches of the 
dancing girl Indralekha and when the 
lady Earuua was busy in saving the 
empress from suidde, thou at the 
palace gates of Patliputra a Brahmana 
from Gauda was in great umliarassmeut. 
Seeing that the evening had oomo the 
guards ordered him to go out of the 
palace limits. Thu Brahmana was 
moved to tears and asked them, “O 
fathers, where shall 1 go P” One of 
the guards became vexed and told him, 
“What do we know of that ?” One 
of them was a wit and he told the 
Brahmana, “Never fear, the evening 
has come, why not go to thy father- 
in-law’s abode ?” 

When they saw that the Brahmana 
did not budge, then one of them bo- 
came very angry and told him, “O 
Tiordling, move quickly, otherwise you 
will bo insulted. After sunset stran- 
gers are not allowed to linger within 
palace limits.” The Brahmana spoke 
again, “O fathers, pray lend me thine 
ears. The commandant of the army 
of the province of Gauda is my friend. 
1 have come with him to the capital 
this afternoon. When his lady went 
into the female apartments, she asked 
me to descend from the charriot at this 
place and told nie to wait here and 


will make arrangements for mo after 
entering the female apartments. That 
is why 1 am waiting here, but I may 
not have to tarry long, a mace-bearer 
will shortly come and take mo away. 
Kindly permit mu to wait a little 
longer. I am new to tliesu ]^>arts and 
do not know the roads of tiie city. It 
is dark now, so I may loose my way 
and got into trouble. Thu plaintive 
cry of the Brahmana created sympathy 
in the mind of a aged guard and he 
said, “Lord, you wait here. Let mu go 
and ask the prefect, of the city anil of 
the female apartments.” The wit 
said, “Look hero iiaridatta. you are a 
fool. This Brahmana is certaiuly a 
liar ; why should you take trouble re- 
lying on his words, 1 siiall beat him 
and drive him away.” The aged guard 
liuld his hand and said, ‘‘Aditya, you 
are mad. Thu lady Karuua's chariot 
entered the female apartments at 
evening and therefore this Brahmana’f> 
words may bo true.” Having asked 
the Brahmana to wait Haridatta en- 
tered the precincts of tho female apart- 
ments. When ho heard of tho pro- 
posal of boating the Brahmana liad 
become afraid hut ho was assured by 
the kind words of old guard and sat 
one side of the gateway. 

Tho lady Earuna having come t® 
Pataliputra after a long time, seen ber 
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sister and her foster-mother the 
empress, had forgotten Risbahhasar- 
nian totally. Shu did not remumber 
that he was waiting at the gate of the 
place and therefore the prefect of the 
imperial or that of the city, Krishna- 
gupta, had received no ordur about 
liishahhasarman. Wlion thu old guard 
came and asked thu profoct of tho city 
and that of the interior about a friend 
of Bhanuniitra, the guuural of the 
army of tho province of Oauda, they 
said that they had not received any 
orders. The old guard returned to 
the gate and told liishahha. “Lord, 
you will have to go away hecausu no 
orders luivo boon received about you 
from the interior of thu female apart- 
ment. The Brahinaua was disturbed 
and said appealingly, “Rather if you 
do not take pity on me then 1 shall 
die. T. am a foreigner and do not know 
thu capital at all. Moreovor T am 
Tory hungry hecausu in the prospect of 
a royal banquet I did not oat my fill 
at mid-day. If you turn me away 
then you will bo guilty of slaughtering 
a Brahmana.” Thu old gato-keopur 
said, “fjord what can wo do Avithout 
tlic permission of the prefect of thu 
(dty no stranger can rumaiu within thu 
limits of the palace.” Saying so thu 
guard caught hold of Brahmaua’s hand 
and took him to the other side of thu 
^oat. Thou tho gate was closed. 

That gate of tho palace where 
HUhabha was waiting was the third 
gate of the Imperial palace at Patali- 


putra. After crossing this gate one 
could get into the interior of the female 
apartments. 'I'o go into the city from 
the interior of tlie palace one had to 
pass througli threo separate gates. 
Bishahha was starting to cry out side 
thu third gate and at that time the 
guards of thu second gate caught hold 
of him and expelled him out of that 
gate also. At that time tho dark night 
was illuiniuatod by tho light of 
liundrods of torches and somuhody 
caught liold of him by the neck and 
throw him at a distance. Being 
Caught Rishahha cried out, then another 
man clapped his hand on his mouth. 
At tho same time a chariot drawn by 
four white horses and surrounded by 
liundrud horsemen entered thu second 
gate. The lights went away. 'I'hon 
that man liberated the Brahmana and 
asked liim. ’‘Who he you ?" Tho 
Brahmana said, ‘T am Bishahhadu- 
vasarman.” He was asked again. 
"Whore do you live t” 

“in tho city of Gauda.” 

“Why has thou come here ?” 

“L came to tho capital with my 
lady ill thu hojiu of unjoying Royal 
banquets.” 

“Who is tliy lady’?” 

“The lady Karuna, tho wife of the 
general Bhanumitra.” 

“Wo do not know Bhanumitra or 
his wife Karuna, Thou art certainly 
a thief.” 

i he Brahmana now understood that 
he was before the prefect of tho police. 
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lie btartcd to cry and said, ''Oh father, 

T am a poor Brahniana. When my 
lady comes away then nobody gets a 
full meal in Gauda, so I have come to 
tlie capital. Nobody has stolen any- 
thing in my family. I am not a thief. 
Kindly let me go. Rishabbasarman 
will never act like this. The prefect 
of the ])olice without listening him 
started beating and brought him out- 
side Uie first gate. Several of his men 
were waiting there. lie gave the 
Brahiiiaua to tliem and said ‘'Take 
him to tile lock-up. I shall deal with 
him to-morrow. Tn one corner of the 
grounds of the palace there was small 
lock-up and offenders caught within 
the x)alace limits were kept there at 
night. In the lock up tiie police-men 
saw that their captive was dressed in 
rich white Bengal silk. On that day 
llishabha had clothed liimself in rich 
silk clothes, Bhanumitra had for- 
bidden it but the Brahniana had not 
listened to him. fiooking at the clothes 
of tlje captive the first policeinau said 
to the second, ' fiook here friend, this 
man must belong to tlie liighor ranks. 
8uch white silks cannot be purchased 
in Tatliputra even for fifteen golden 
dinars. Tjet us not confine him in the 
same cell with other prisoners.’' On 
hearing this the second man said, 
“Where shall we kcjp’’ him it we are 
not to lock him up in one and the same 
cell with the|rest. Whore shall I get 
a throne and a palace for him The 
executioner despatches a prince of the 
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empire of the rank of the heir appar- 
ent with the same axe with which he 
beheads a common murderer. All 
prisoners are equal.” 

"Friend, this prisoner belongs to a 
new type I have caught thieves tor 
twenty-five years and can recognise the 
criminals at a glance. This man can- 
not bo a thief.* 

“Brother, you have become old and 
your wits have gone wool gathering. 
Who knows what particular crime this 
man has committed If he escapes then 
both of us shall loose our lives for him, 
*1 here is no room for love or honour in 
a prison.” 

As soon as the first man had ceased 
the second policeman caught hold uf 
Rishabha’s hand and took him to a 
large chamber. At that place a clerk 
took down his name and asked him. 
“What offence have you committed f 
Ihe Brahniana half dead with feu* 
said, “ riiat I don't know — please I 
have committed no offence.’' llic 
policeman said. ' This man was ca})- 
tured within tlie palace limits. iVr- 
haps he has committed tn^ason.’' i'lio 
clerk wrote it. 'Fhen the policeman 
locked the Brahmaua in the same cell 
in which common offenders wcre.kepl'. 

The prison chamber of the palace 
was a small stone built cell with a 
single door and two windows. More 
than a hundred feet below these wiii' 
dowB there was a small canal and 
therefore the Imperial officials had not 
considered it necessary to bar 
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\nndowB. Before Eishabha’s arrival, 
fourteen prisoners were gathered in that 
cell. As soon as he had ontured the 
policeman locked the door and wont 
away in the distance, one of tlie 
prisoners said. “It is time.” I'he 
Brahmana cried out. “Wiiat has 
happened P” The first prisoner said, 
“We liave decided to make a rope witii 
our clothes and escape through the 
window.'’ he man threw liis ragged 
upper garment on Bishabha’s shoulder 
and asked him to wear it. Thu Brali 
mana )iad become almost senseless 
with fear and obeyed him. 'I'hirty 
pieces of cloth knotted together, be- 
came a long rope and all prisoners 
escaped through one of iliu windows, 
'i'liuir leader had great dililculty in 
coaxing Rishabha’s partly from 
through the narrow ap{)orturo. Obtain- 
ing freedom each went his own way 
hut Ulu Brahmana stood non-plussed. 
Then the leader of the thieves asked 
hint. “Why are you waiting V’’ The 
Brahmana sigliud and said, Wliero 
shall I go r 

“Whore do you Jive ?” 

“In Gauda.” 

“Whore do you live in Patali- 
putra 


“Nowhere.” 

“Then why wore you arrested ?" 

“I could not understand tliat even.*’ 

‘‘Why did you come to the city ‘r’’ 

“To enjoy royal banquets.” 

Thu man laughed a little and said, 
“If you wait lioro you will bo arrested 
again.” 

“What shall I do ? When I have 
no place to go to, the prison is prefera- 
ble;” 

‘‘Then why did you escape ?” 

“You would nut leave me alone.” 

“You come with me, I shall give 
thee shelter.” 

The man started to walk and 
Eishabha followed him. After passing 
tiuruugh many dark eiooked lanes they 
stood before a small brick-built house. 
The Brahmana’s companion knocked 
and the entrance was immediately 
opened. Both of them passed in and 
the door shut with a l)aug. At that 
time the prefect of the dty Krishua- 
gupta, was asking the soldiers on guard 
at the third gate of the palace. '‘What 
has become of the Bralniiana from 
Gaudii who was waiting here in the 
the evening P Her Imperial Majesty 
has ordered me to lake him to the 
interior.” 



Indian Fruit For Germany, 

A Trade Hint 


The current number uf the Industrial and 
Trade Review for India has an interesting 
article under the above caption of which a 
summary is given below : — 

Germany, buys lemons from Italy, oranges 
from Spain, cocoanuts from Africa, pineapples 
from California, banamis from the West Indies 
and raisins from Greece : even Ceylon and 
South Africa arc drawn upon to meet the re- 
quirements of Germany. But she buys hard- 
ly any fruit from India. Still it would bo 
possible for very many Indian fruits to find a 
market in Germany, e. g , green and dry coco- 
anuts, raisins, almonds, dry apricots^ dry 
plums, nuts and many fruits, especially 
bananas. 

Siflonltlii of Ovov-Sw Twdo la 
Tkepleal Trait. 

As iuterntaionul competition is great-, only 
the best fruit comes in question for the pur- 
pose of the over-sea trade. The packing and 
transport of this fruit, however is the most 
difficult problem to he faced. It is not suffi- 
cient that the fruit be purchased in India and, 
somehow or other, packed in a ship sailing 
for Europe. The greator part of it will then 
naturally arrive in a rotten condition. F'or 
dried fruit the case is comparatively simple, 
but even then it is important to pack the 
fruit in the manner which the European 
dealers demand Repacking in Europe is out 
of the question because of the c;ost involved. 
A few instances may be given. Nnt«, for 
example, must be carefully sorted according 
to size, by the Indian contractors, and packed 
in new gunny-bags containing 5o kg. each. 


The Gorman import merchant demands, how- 
ever, that the goods, on arrival in Hamburg, 
should sti>l woigh 5 o kg. net. The Indian ex- 
porter must therefore calculate the loss due to 
drying, and des{>atch mom than the 50 kg. 
net. This is a method in use even in 
Europe. At present largo quantities of nuts 
are exported from Rr)tjmania to Gi i'inany, 
The trans|)ort by rail lasts throe woek.s and 
during this time they lo.se about 1 to 1^ kg. 
ill weight The Rouniaiiian exporter his 
therefore, to ship 5 it kg. in case of already 
well-dried nuts, as it is impossible to export 
fresh nuts which would, in tint case, arrive 
damp. The Roumanian exporter often inakc^ 
use of sulphur as a special method of preser- 
ving nuts for a long period of time This 
treatment with sulpher should not be atieinpt- 
cd by any exporter wh*» is not well trains I 
In the process, as llie nuts should on no 
account taste of that substance. 

The export of almonds is the same as the 
export of other nuts. Countless quantities 
of almonds arc cxpoited in small barrels ot 
50 kg net. 

Raisins, as well as apricots and plums, 
must be packed in a very dry condition in 
boxes of eijual size containing '/ or 10 kg., or 
12^ kg. net each. They should be well and 
cleanly packed in paper and in this condition 
must be offered to the retail dealer, who can 
offer them to the consumer without repack 
ing. The packing must bt in the very best 
manner. 

Only large consignments of these fruits 
are, of course, profitable, for instance at least 
10 to 15.00 kg. i e., one waggon load. The 
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duty upon these goods is very high and if 
the difficulties of packing can overcome, 
then a paying business is not impossible. 

More difficult, still, is the transport of 
fresh fruits. Central European fruits grow 
only from the end of May, until the middle 
of October at the latest But the B'uropean 
wishes fresh fruits throughout the year, and 
so fruits are always imported from different 
climates In addition to the difficulties of 
packing there is also the difficulty of trans- 
port in this case, because these fruits can be 
transported only in special ships with a cool- 
ing arrangement, since the introduction of 
ships with refrigerator arrangements a revo- 
lution in food stuffs has taken place in the 
European market. Since then, frozen meat, 
which is imported chiefly from the Argen- 
tine and from Australia, has been more and 
more in demand. Since then, also bananas 
have become an important part of the 
European wholesale trade. Bananas are 
imported chiefly from the West Indies. The 
other sources of supply, specially the Canary 
Islands and West Afiica have been totally 
eclipsed by the large output from Central 
America. 

OrgaalaatloA of tho Import of 
Troploal Fruit. 

It is not customary in the tropical fruit 
trade to buy the goods at fixed prices from 
the over sea exporters and to introduce them 
into the European market at one’s own risk. 
There are several reasons for this : 

(i ) The prices of tropi' a1 fruit fluctuate 
rapidly according to the condition of the 
world crops at the time. When one, for 
instance, buys cherries in Italy, it is of very 
great importance in setting the prices, to 
Imow, firstly, how the cherry crops have 
turned out, not only in Germany, but also 


in France and Spain and secondly, how the 
harvest in straw berries and other fruit 
which could serve as a substitute for cherries 
has turned out. On account of the long- 
distance transport to which fruits'^ are sub- 
jected in the case of the over-sea import, it 
is impossible to calculate beforehand the 
extraordinarily great fluctuations in the 
prices. The importer would therefore run 
a risk which cannot be disregarded if he 
were to settle fixed prices. 

(2) The tranaiiort of fruit filled with so 
many dangers that the impirter can never 
know whether or not he will receive them in a 
well-preserved condition. Furthermore, Euro- 
pean importers have often sutTored heavy 
losses by fixed contracts with the over-sea con- 
tractors. In cases where fixed prices were 
settled upon, the importer often received only 
fruit of inferior (|uality. If the fruit rose in 
price then the contract was very often broken 
or partly kept. On the other hand, if the 
prices of the fruit fell, much larger quantities 
than were ordered would be supplied. 

(8) The importer cannot judge, from 
Europe, of the quality of the goods to be deli- 
vered, because the quality of the fruit is 
difteroiit in different years and Indian fruit 
may one year be classed among the best in 
the world, and in the following year it may be 
much inferior to that of California or Africa* 

ICodoofPftTmo&t. 

It has, therefore, become a law in the fruit 
trade to deliver the fruit to the European 
dealer in consignments. The European dealer 
is usually not averse to making a certain 
advance payment upon the goods to be deli- 
vered ; but the final settlement of account can 
take place only after the sale of the goods, and 
this must, no doubt, be left to the European 
dealer. It is, of course, imimssible to settle a 



, 4 ' price in the case of fresh fruits, because 
are liable to be spoiled and must be sold 
^eny account. 

^^i!his business is transncted in the following 

m- 

The over>aea ex|)nrtoT buys . tho fruits 
from the cultivator or from the owner 
&iAe plantation, and snes that they are pack- 
quickly and ns faultlessly as possible, 
^nickness is indispensible, because every day 
f^:delay in the tropical heat makes the fruit 
liable to be spoiled during transport, 
^^ijie exporter ships the fruits at his own risk 
'^'bne of the big fruit importers of Eunqio 
and receives for the floating goods, if need bo, 
ft jMrtain advance. Immediately after their 
"^iffrival at Hamburg the goods are placed for 
^Itnction on the fruit market there. (Ham- 
)^rg 18 the most important |)ort for the im- 
of fruit on the Continent of Europe). An 
,)pfficiii;l document of sale is drawn up and deli- 
Ihfi^bd to the over-seas dealer as a bas’s for the 
l&tlement of account The European dealer 
only a commission. 

As one can clearly see, the business is ex- 
traordinarily risky. The prices fluctuate con- 
;iUerabIy. Nevertheless the trade in tropical 
-teit is very profitable and the over-seas 
sellers, as well as European importer, reap 
.lerge profits. Of course the business is filled 
^th complications and is to he recommended 
i^ly to people really possessing sufficient 
capital. 

The trade in dried frruits is somewhat 
Simpler. They are not liable to be so easily 


spoiled and they may be treated as every other 
staple goods. Fixed price can, if necessary be 
obtained here, although business by consign- 
ment generally prevails. The prices are 
settled according to samples. Part jiayment 
is mmle if necessary, against delivery of docu- 
ments. The balance can, however, be paid 
only after the acceptance of the goods in 
Europe, where an examinatirn of the quantity 
necessarily takes place. Nuts, almonds, cocoa- 
nuts, dried plums find apricots are the pro- 
ducts that come chiefly in question. 

Profitable as the export trade in fresh as 
well as dried fruits really is, we should strong- 
ly advise Indians not to take it up, unless they 
posses not only a large working capital but 
also the requisite scientific and technical 
knowledge. Much Indian business fails just 
because it is engaged in without any spociid 
training and the lack of technical knowledge 
is fatal in the case of highly perishable goods 
such as fruit. It would be advisable for those 
who really feel that they can tackle the trade, 
to proceed to Europe or South America in 
order to ;uMiuire practical experience of the 
methods used and tho dfficnlties to be over- 
come. 

We have hero not dealt with the highly 
profitable export of bananas. This fruit is 
imported into Europe by the West India 
llanana Co., which commands a complete 
monopoly. But only those acquainted with 
the complicated organisation of this trade will 
understand how risky it is to embark upon it. 

Forward. 






Pseudonym 

By— Ppobhat Kumar Mukherjee, Barrister-at-Law', 
OHAPTEB, I 


After many struggles with the 
Press, 1 succeeded in getting out the 
holiday number of the Light of Bengal 
before the Durga Puja. I was giving 
instructions to tlie manager as to the 
despatch of the journal when Satish 
appeared in Englisli costume, smoking 
a cigarette. He said, "'Oome to 
Darjeeling.” 

Satish was the friend of ray boy- 
hood. We studied in the same class, 
sat together, worked together. The 
master used to call us Oastor and 
Pollux. 

Having matriculated, we came to 
the Oollege at Calcutta ; but from 
that time our lives began to diverge. 
Satish triqd in every way to adopt the 
banners of Buropeans ; while I 


became devoted to my mother-tongue. 
Satish jeered at mo for constantly 
reading and writing Bengali ; while I 
lost no opportunity of having a fling at 
him for imitating Europeans. Later 
Satish wont to England and returned 
a barrister, having completely adopted 
English ways. 

We were no longer, as in boyhood, 
one soul and spirit. Satish had be- 
come changed. 

He no longer confldod all his 
thoughts to me. Nevertheless we were 
excellent friends. He said — “Oomo to 
Darjeeling.” 

‘ When Ao you go ?”— I asked. 

“To-day.” 

“Goodness i Where is the time ?” 
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Satish opened liis watch, and bold- 
ing his cigaretlo between his teeiii, 
said — “It is only ten ; the train gojs 
at four. Six liours— 36(* minutes. 
Heaps and heaps oi; time.’' 

"My good fellow’* — 1 replied— “you 
have become a sahib. Gan 1. a black 
man, eniulate your speedy way of doing 
things ? By the time I have bathed 
and dined it will be twelve o’clock. 
Then some little rest—” 

“Nonsense [ I will not lake your 
excuses.” 

“If you wauled 1:o go to Darjeeling, 
why did you not tell me Iwo days 
ago ?” 

‘‘It was only this morning that 1 
received the invitation trom Dr. Sen.” 

‘‘AVhat i” - 1 exclaimed in astonish- 
mcnl — “Is Dr. Sen at Darjeeling with 
his family — and his daughter 
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“Certainly” — and he laughed a 
little. 

That Dr. Sen’s le;i]*ned daughter 
Nirmala had captivated my friend was 
an open secret. 1 said— “How terrible i 
Must Wii wait till four o’clock ? Is ther.'. 
no earlier train ?” Satisli also sighing 
like an actor, said ‘‘No.” I sang — 
‘vFroiii her dear presence how can I 

stay. 

Counting the monieiits and hours 

- away 

Although I have never been in love 
with a woman myself, 1 am pretty 
familiar with the affair. To have 
suggested even a day's delay to Saiish 
w^ould have been like trying to preach 
tlie tiger into vegetarianism ; so I re- 
sedved to go. ilastily collecting my 
things we set out by the four o’clock 
train. 
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While the train slowed into Darjee- 
ling Railway Station, I i>erceived 
Dr. Sen with his wife and 
daughter standing on the platform. 
At the sight of a Bengali maiden 
wearing shoes and stockings, and 
standing openly on a public platform, 
my gall rose, I have seen * many 
Brahmo ladies in my time, and I even 


know one or two of them, so that these 
fasluoiis are not altogether now to me. 
Never tlieless, to meet thus Satisli’s 
future wife and future mother-in law 
was a fresh blow to me. i am much 
in favour of the education of women. 
i»ut doing away with the zenana 
custom is a thing T cannot endure the 
thought of. I have just published an 
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article iu iny paper on Uie subject, and 
Avas at that very moinent I'raniin;^ in 
my brain fresh matter for future arti- 
cles in a similar strain. Son7e very 
bard, sliarp words were arrauj^ing; 
themselves in my head, but in a short 
time they were all dis^jerstid. 

Alighting from the train, Satisli 
presented mo to his friends. Having 
never been introduced to ladies of that, 
typo, 1 know not what was called fop 
in the position and. unable to say a 
word, I stood like a fool at the end of 
the platform near some shrubs. 

Presently Nirmala approached mo 
and said, with a smile — "Manmatlia 
Babu, I read your pai)cr regularly'’ • 
and seemed as if she would have said 
niore, bnt did not, Nirmala’s moUier 
s;\id — ‘"When will the I'nji: number of 
The light of' Jiaigt/ appear, Man mat ha 
«abu 

‘The nujnbor is already, out” 
- I said. 

Mrs. ^::ie]l looked at. Nirmala, and 
asked — ^"llave you received ii 

“Not yet.” 

“Kucuse mo”---' said- “there has 
not been time for your copy to arrive 
yet. It was issued only yesterday, and 
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we cannot despatch all the copies in 
one day. 

Nirmala said — ‘*Oh. )ny copy goes 
first lo Dacca, and ilieu i» sent on hero. 
Have you not a copy witli you, 
Manrnatha Pabu V” 

My ediior’s soul was delighted at 
Nirrnala’s interest in The Light of 
/)V/?j/o /, and I answered quickly — ‘Oh 
yes, I have copies. I will send one to 
you to-morrow.” 

‘’Doifi trouble about it, send it when 
quite convenient” replied Nirmala. 

Mrs. Sen said— “Man mai.ha Pahu, 
we shall he glad to have you with us at 
tea to-morrow' afternoon” — and with the 
usual polite farew ells they dep irted. 

I went towards the Sanal.oriirn, 
thinking i'uit sucii is the influence ol: 
education and hahit that even a 
Pengali maiden can talk lo a si range 
geiitleman in a free and easy uiaiiuer, 
without Ibo least embarrassment. At 
night, resting my wearitjd body on my 
bed. I resolved many tlioughls on 
social matters. Wliat would be the 
ultimate result of lliese new manners 
and customs we wonj importing with 
education from Europe ? But before 
my reflections travelled far I had 
fallen asleep. 
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CHAPTER 11 r 


Ab 1 drauk my lea the next morn- 
ing, I reviewed ilie eventb of the pre- 
vious day. [ oould not regard this 
free mingling of Die sexes except as a 
danger to social morality. So 1 re- 
solved not to go to this <ea. Why 
should 1 act against my own ])eliefB f 
I would send Thv f/ujlit of Hemful hy 
a servant, or it might he Satish would 
be coming in, and I could send it hy 
him. Bui Satish was such an ass that 
he did not come. I suppose he could 
not leave his Nirmala. 1 began 1o 
picture their courting in my mind, and 
felt highly entertained. 

When 1 had iinished luncii it 
struck me that it might be a breacli of 
manners not to go to this tea. As 1 
had accepted the invitation, I was 
bound to go. If it was opposed to my 
convictions, 1 ought to liave declined at 
the time. 1 must go to-day, and be 
careful in the future not to accept any 
further invita turns. So in the after- 
noon 1 prepared to go. I was rather 
careful about my toilet. I told myself 
that if it were a gathering of men only 
there would be no need of being parti- 
cular, but in women’s society a certain 
smartness was necessary. 

1 have ofien becii at Darjeeling ; 
all its streets were well known 1o me. 
1 arrived at the house just ten minutes 


before four o'clock. The hour fixed 
was lour. 1 thought — *These people 
hold by English ways. If 1 go in be- 
fore the time tliey would probably 
think me a barbarian.’' So I walked 
about a little, and sunt in my card 
precisely at» four, 

I was warmly wellcomed by all 
Nirmala looked very beautiful to-day. 
When I had seen her at the Station, 
wealing an English cape and shoes, I. 
did not like her appearance. Now I 
saw iier in red velvet shoes of Indian 
make, and orange-coloured sort drape 
ed in I he new fasliion, her plentiful 
hair gathered into a knot, and adorned 
with a liili rose of a yellow colour. 
Nirmala looked very liandsomo indeed. 

At first L did nob see •iai.ish and 
resolved, when 1 met liim alone, to let 
off a few jolvcs about I.Jie worshii»riil 
red feel, of liis divinity.* lie su-vu 
after came in. When ti^a was over, 
and some time liad been spent in con- 
versation, we set out. in (Muiipany for a 
walk. 

When I to<ik my leavtv Mrs. Sou 
said— ‘•Manmatha Bahu, if yon will 
join us again at tea to-morrow, we 
can afterwards go oui for a walk to- 
gether.” 

It occurred to me that now was the 
time clearly fo decline the invitation. 


* *\li the Hindu gcidde h(.vs havr red feel. 
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object thereto ? Should 1 not take 
ibis opportunity to bring home to her 
the deep sociological truth underlying 
lilic idea ? But again I thought— 
“What is it for an invitation ? ‘If 
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you come.’ Could that be called an 
invitation ?” 

Disturbed with this inward debate. 
J could not frame any answer, and on 
tlieir part they wore giving tho fare- 
well salute. 


OllAPTEU IV. 


At tun O'clock nuxt morning Satish 
came in. Wlien L asked how lie could 
tear himself away from Niriiiala he 
b,\ id — “Shu is so taken up witli that 
ttruliChed jtapur of yours. The Min'Of 
of Hi}U(f(d -~OT Thr Liijht of lifiigaf 
whatever you call it, you gave her, 
iliat I came away in a rage.” 

1 was delighted. Was Niruiala’s 
love for literature so gruiit ‘i 1 thought 
if Nirmala wrote herself, I would t ot 
Diind printing the article in Thv lAgh! 
of lieinjal, after uecessary corrections. 

Satish had much to rehite about- 
liur. The Itappiuess of tliesu tw'o ,«ouug 
lovers renewed tlie youth in my mind 
»1 m». Satish said— •‘^ow 1 am going, 
1 just looked in to see if the rooms 
suited you. We shall meet at lija l,iniu. 
i'ou ara coming I hope ?” 

"At tea time ? No ; not to-day. 
Urs. Sen did not invite me.” 

“Of course she did ; 1 heard her.” 


“In what way ? She only said 
‘If you come.” 

“Exactly ; that was au invitation. 
Must ouo present one self at your door 
with the garment round one’s neck, as 
invitations are prescribed in tho Shas- 
(r-tft f What au old fogey you arc.” 

“You don’t say so ( But, I am 
hardly at liberty to cone to-day. 

Would it bo thought dretid fully im- 
polite if I did not come ? I ara not 
very well acquainted witli your English 

etiquette and that sort, of rubbish.” 

Satish said, gravely— “It would bo 
extremely impolite.” 

At this I felt very angry wit.h my- 
self. I ought in have said to Mrs. 
Sen “1 shall not he able to come to- 
morrow. as 1 shall be busy.” Instead 
of tliat. I had debated whether this in- 
vitation wore or were not in proper 
form, hence this predicament. 

Satish said, laughingly— “Oh, it is 
not so terribly impolite as all that i 
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you need not bo 6o troubled. 1 C you 
apologise noxt time you meet, it will 
pass. But wliy should you uoi come r 
l)o, there’s a good fellow.” 

I was not anxious to give tlie true 
reason to Satisb at that moment. 
“There is some important work” — I 
said. 

“Important work can be done to- 
morrow. To-day you must come. At 
least, try to oonie.” And he disap- 
peared. 

I said to myself— “You may say 
what you like ; I won’t go any more.” 

But as time went on I began to feel 
Very lonely. Also, I was eager to dis- 
cover what Nirmala thought of that 
number of The Light of limgol, espe- 
cially of tliai article of mine, “Thu 
Ideal Woman’s Life.” Had 1 not 
written it for the benefit of the new 
woman of the class of Nirmala V I 
must know how tliat article had affect- 
ed her views, so decided to go. 

When I anivod, tliore was no tme 
in the drawing room. But presently 
Nirmiala came, and, saluting mu with a 
smile, said --“1 am so glad to see you. 
We had given up all liopu of your com- 
ing. Father, mother, and Satish Babu 
are all gone to see the garden. Satish 
Babu said you would not come to-day ; 
you were too busy. Some new' writing, 
I expect 

“Yob— no, 1 had work that I 
thought”— • 

“1 understand. May 1 ask, Man- 


matha Babu, how many hours a day 
you give to The JAght of Beugut f’’ 

“Nearly all my time, f exist for 
its sake,” 

“That must he delicious. 1 wish 1 
I could devote myself to literature, 
day and night in that way. But is it 
not vory rush to confess that to yon ?” 

“wiiy so ?” 

“From what you say in that article 
of yours, ‘ Tlio Ideal woman’s Tjife,’ it 
seems that you think that hotnu is the 
woman’s proper sx)here ; that, to for- 
get herself entirely in the service of 
others in the domesiio circle, is 
woman’s true existeueo,” 

“You nmsl., then, have read the 
article Y' 

“Head it j Ourlainly. I have iliiish- 
ed the whole of the magazine. liast 
night [ full asleep reading it in bed. 

I awoke to soc the caudlu burnt quite 
down, and flickering wit h so great a 
flare that at first 1 was much al- 
armed.” 

“Ah ! it is fortunate nothing cauglu 
fire.” 

“If througli my roading that jour- 
nal my curtains had caught lire and 1 
had Iwon burnt t.-> death - the an- 
uounuenicut of the event in the differ- 
ent newspapers would havo been a fine 
advertisement for your Light of 
Bengal” 

At first I could think of no suitable 
reply to this speech ; a sort of meta- 
phor was buzzing in my brain, fh*^- 
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like the wax of the candle of which she 
spoke, this educated maiden was ten- 
der and delicale, and bright like itci 
flame. 1 gave a meaningless laugh 
and at length said — *‘^ince j ou are so 
fond of Bengali literature, why do you 
uot write yourself ?” 

“If 1 wrote who would read f In 
tlie first place, who would print it ?” 

I had a suspicion that Nirmala did 
wriio in secret, hut I had not the cour* 
age to ask. Thu discussion turned 
upon the short story. T said that the 
present custom of giving a short story 
each month was a cause of great um- 
hrassment to an editor at times owing 
to the dearth of good tales of this kind. 

Nirmala said- “I have a friend who 
writes short stories, 1 have one by me 
now : will you look at it ?” 

Had ! anticipated tliis disaster, 1 
would nut have introduced the topic of 
the short story at all. In the drudgery 
of editorial duties it fell to my lot to 
read many stories by novices. But I 
had come now to the hills for a month’s 
lioliday. However, there was no es- 
cape, so 1 said — ‘‘1 will look at what- 
ever you give me.” 

“You must give mo your real opi- 
nion of it.” 

"1 will do so.” 

“You must not keep anything back, 
because the writer is my friend.” 

'Mf you are really anxious to hear 
1 will give you my genuine 
opinion.” 


Nirmala immediately wont to fetch 
tlie story. A few minutes later she 
placed in my hands a bundle of Ijoauti- 
fully executed manuscript on ruled 
foolscap, with lialf margins, fastened 
at the c»)rner with crimeun silk. At 
first sight 1 exclaimed — "A new 
writer ?” 

“Yes ; bm how do you know t” 

“New writers nearly always take 
great pains in preparing tlieir manus- 
cript. The handwriting of authors oi 
established reputation is usuallv 
illegible.” 

As T said this, I turned to the last 
page in search of the name as is usual 
with editors. Tliere was uonu. 1 
glanced through (he page to see if the 
lovers ended their lives by poison. 
Now autliors seldom permit their 
heroes or heroines to survive. But 1 
saw that these here were allowed to 
live, so [ became rattier hopeful. A 
doubt arose wbether Nirmala herself 
miglit. noil bo the writer. Many shy 
writers x^voseni their first efforts as 
written by a friend. I said — “I will 
rake this home to-day, and let you 
kuow to-morrow what I think of it.” 

I'liat it was w'ritten by Nirmala 
was extremely probable. The words in 
which 1 should express my opinion 
were already cut aud dried, I had to 
do this sort of work, giviug an opinion 
on a friends literary efforts — most 
days of my life. 

The phrases wore there ; you bad 
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but to diblnhiitu tliuni ; “Vorj' ruad- 
ablti in certain parts” "with practice bo 
may bee 'Tou an excellent writer,*’ &c., 
<!ite. 


One after another, all the members 
uf the family came in. When tea was 
over. \vv sat about obattiug. There 
was no further talk uf a walk. 


OUAFTER VI. 


On reaching home 1 read the story. 
I saw I had made a great mistake, ft 
was no maiden effort, the composition 
was that of a practised writer. The 
diction was vigorous, but restrained. 
Again, it was not written by Nirmala. 
One has not been an editor so long for 
nothing. 1 was not oven at a loss to 
name the writer. !t was by Gouri 
Eanta Ray. 1 had never meet him, 
but had heard t hat he lived out to> 
wards Dacca. I had road many of bis 
writings. lie was one of the bust 
writers of the younger generation, yet 
there were many defects in his writing. 
These were due to his youth, and 
be rectified by time. 

The next day I gave a good report, 
of it to Nirmala. In one or two places f 
pmnted out faults, but accorded much 
praise. “Is the writer very young r” — 
I asked. 

“Yes ; a litth) older than 1 am.” 

‘‘He is a great friend of yours, I 
think ?" 


“It is so”. 

‘‘1 did not like this. Why should 
a '‘great friendshi])” exist between a 
young woman and a young man f 

1 asked— “Oan wo have one or two 
of his writings ?” 

“Why f Do you find them very 
tempting ?” 

“I confess I do”. 

‘‘Well, I will look out one or two. 
But not this one.” 

“Have you many of his writings by 
you f” • 

•‘Yes, I have many. Whenever ho 
finishes a new oue he sends it to mu to 
read.” 

I thought — ‘ This is not at all right. 
So great an intimacy ]” Aloud I said 
— “You are, then, his principal 
reader P” 

“At least, I am his first reader. 1 
fancy no one admires his writings more 
than I do.** 

“May I not hear his names ?” 

Nirmala refleotod a little, and then 
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said — “Qouri Kanta Rfiy” — and as 
she spoke her cheeks became 
crimson. 

I felt sorry for Salish. 

I'hon we began to discuss Gouri 
Kanta's published writings, and 1 said 
ibat we had received his newly-pub- 


Hslied novel ‘Nandarani’* for 
review. 

During several days after this T 
discussed Gouri Kanta‘s writings very 
freely witli Nirrnala. She simply wor- 
shipped him. An inexplicable feeling 
of hostility arose in my mind against 
this man. 


OllAPrER VII. 


t^atish had not yet asked for tbe 
hand of Nirrnala from her parents. 
Wlien he should do so, it was ijretty 
certain lie would be accepted as a 
husband, for her. It was my linn 
t)eUef that Dr, Sen was as anxious to 
became his father-in-law as Satish was 
to become Dr. Sou’s son-in-law. 
This had become clear to me during 
ihese few days. But this affair of 
Gouri Kanta caused me much uneasi- 
ness. 1 could not understand this 
close friendship. Tiie affair showed it- 
self thus to mo : Saiisli and Nirmala 
married. Nirmala strongly devoted to 
Bengali literature ^atish furious at 
its very name. Meanwhile, Gouri 
Kanta Ray, a brilliant writer, had 
chosen Nirmala of all tlie women in 
the world, to be bis literary confidante. 
And Nirmala was strongly attracted by 
bim. This was like an unknown seed 
-“Who could tell what kind of tree 
bright not grow out of it ? 

13 


I Would not suffer this to come 
about. I would clear my friend’s 
married life from thorns. Tlio temple 
for tile worship of Gouri Kanta that 
Niruiala had consecrotod in her mind, 
I. would reduce to ashes by thunder- 
bolts of criticism. [ would show that 
there were writers among the new men 
oven more brilliant than Gouri Kanta. 
1 w'ould expose Gouri Kanta’s errors 
in language and in Grammar. Going 
through ancient and modern Western 
literature, 1 would show the same ideas 
as those expressed by Gouri Kanta. 
Side by side I would print extracts 
proclaiming him a thief in the face of 
the world, and thus by constant reitera- 
tion, I would give birth to the 
conviction in Nirmala's mind that her 
god was nothing better than a clay idol 
stuffed with straw. I had sacrified 
everything for Thr Liyht of Benya/. 
My Critical Mace was tbe dread of 
every writer, great and small. Now, 
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b^’ the aid uf this inaco I would accoin- 
plisb au act uf friondship. Oucu a 
doubt aroM) wliothur tliis would be 
a broach of my editorial duties, but 
aided by my inclination, I easily 
succeeded in putting uy conscience to 
sleep. 

Thus resolving, 1 wrote a terriVily 
siiarp review of “Nandaraui,” ])ulliug 
it to ])iuces, and sent it to Calcutta to 
appear in the October number of my 
journal. 

In duo time Hie order prwifs 
arrived. Upon them in various places. 

: sharpened the sting of criticism. On 
that afternoon tiatisb came in. Seeing 
‘ Nandarani” on my table, ho took it 
up. 1 said liastily--dou't toucli il. it 
is ouly a Bengali book.” 

“You have been so occupied with 
this wretched book lately that you 
have not been to see ns for a week. 
Whenever 1 come hero T find you at 
work on this book ; so I have come 
to carry it off.” 

“I have been reviewing the work. 
You can take it away now, as 1 have 
finished.” 

“The review is finished ?” 

“Yes ; 1 despatched the order 
proofs by ])ost some minutes ago.” 
Seeing Satish concerning himself with 
Bengali literature, 1 asked myself, 
“What can have ha].poned ?” 

Satish, loosing at mu, began to 
smile. 


“What is it f” — I asked. 

“1 am going to tell you a secret 
about myself. 1 have only been 
waiting to do so until that review 
should appear in your paper.” 

Supremely astonished, 1 said— “A 
review of Naudarni [ What connec- 
tion is tliure between tliat and any 
secret about yourself 

“A very close connection. I am 
Gouri KaiilA Bay.” 

It was as if 1 had fallen from the 
skies. 

“You ! I i” 

■‘Yes I - don’t you see? ISail 
means Gouri means Kanta.” 

1 repeated '‘You {’’and while speak- 
ing ! rang the bell to call a servant. 
When he came, L bade him bring a 
telegraph form. Satish told mu that 
when lie was in England he used tu sit 
in the British Museum reading all Ihc 
gowl Bengali works witli great atteii- 
liuu. 'I'lien he studied and practised 
original composition, lie was waiting 
to tell me this until a review of liis 
first long novel sliould appear in Tk' 
Lit/hl 0 / Binynil, lost knowing it 
beforehand I should he biassod by 
friendship in reviewing the work. 

i he servant brought the telegrapli 
form. 1 telugrapliud to the manager 
that I had dispatclied the order proof 
by post, but that it was not to he 
printed. In place of it I told him to 
put in another article. 



Turkish Vistas. 

XII. “Mumbcr Seventy-Three.*’ 

By Abdul Q^iyum Malik. 


Murinza, si child of obscurn pjiroiitsi^o. of 
mixed rsicisil charncteristioA horn at. :i pl.icii 
situsited nil t.he houn«l.‘iry lino l>otwoon tw{» 
•ri-oat kino- loins, was lofl; sis ;\n i in ) inflected 
orphsin when his “lather,” tho butler of an 
army oflioer, died on the eve nf his mastor’s 
retiremont. Fate bore him westw.ird where 
he ^rew up sis si precocious boy tn wlnnn 
nothing soonicd to bo dilbcult- His protector 
;md psitrnn with tho instinct si shrewd 
“Political” s'sirlv discovered the jiossi'iilities 
Iyin« unflod^'od in the restless sind ever nctiv»i 
yeilh. MurtsizsTs capacity for mischief was 
unbounded. Partly in token of gratitude for 
tho lifelong aorviee of a faithful domestic and 
.hiefly to rid himself nf the conse«pienees of 
the wild adventures of tlio d.-n geroiis lad, the 
r-'tired colonel, iijion whose i^'enero-sity he !i\od, 
pmciired his admission to a hnanliiig school. 
The grown up youngster dovonre i kiKiwIeilge 
with the appetite of a. hungry wolf. He spent 
several years at tho schiiol, and although dis- 
gusted with liis frequent wihl e^c:ii»ades and 
serious indisci tiliiie, the old head master treat- 
ed the brilliant student with groat tolcniiice. 
Ho had begun to manifest indications ot being 
a clover spy, with the additional knack of 
being most popular with those whom he «lo- 
nanneod. Murtaza passed the school examiiia- 
Unii with credit, and in due time joined a 
cellege. Ho spent several weeks at the house 
^*f his benefactor before proceeding to the 
higher institution for his studies, and during 


his stay with the retiretl c«ili)ia*l .struck up 
acqii.'iinlanCe with aiuither “Politic.iP' connect- 
ed with the F<»reig:‘ Office. The iifficer was 
impressed with the young student’s heoii in- 
telligence and love nf adventure. He took 
him tn the Ilcadquaitcrs nf FnreiL*:i Intelli- 
gence, and imknnwn to luiiisolf h;n! him .sub- 
jected tn varinits te.sts for as ortaining his dnr- 
iiiant cajiacity for a certabi kiu<i rif w«irk. 
The verdict of observers .supported tho npinion 
if his discoverer. The yming Murtaza was 
treated and feted by bis now friends, and, 
finding him responsive to tlieir in.sidinu3 
suggestions, the young aspirant to a life of 
adventures was brought up mw day before the 
Director of Intelligence. The latter minutely 
interrogated him as to his wislo-s, and. after 
stisfying all his iiupiiries, ynmig Miirta/.i was 
given assurances of an nnlimitisl supply of 
funds ill return for faithfully and blindlv ser- 
ving his unknown eniployors. 

“Remember, our young triend, the. )f 

adventure is a life nl glory, and the lew years 
ol one’s life are be»l spoilt if I hey are spent 
ill seeking wonderful experiences, travel in 
str.'iiigc lands, coming across all sorts of 
|)Cople, anil enriching one’s observation by 
studying their characteristics, traits, habits 
—and movements.” The Director paused iii 
the middle of his remarks closely studied the 
face of his wrapt listener, and then resumed : 
“I. am the Deputy Chief of a world-wide org.i- 
iiisation, whose representatives, men of learn- 
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ing, position an I means are endeavouring to 
study the movements of human thought and 
the trend of political currents in different 
countries. You are too young to understand 
these at present, but it is possible for us to 
enable you to become a worthy acquisition to 
our body. Your first step in that direction 
should bo to acquire as much learning as 
possible, learn as many languages as yon can, 
and become proicieiit in closely watching the 
movements of those in whom we may be in- 
terested. Now do you understand all I have 
said ?” The Director stopped, took a |iencil 
from the table at which he sat, and began 
playing with it. 

Young Murtaza was too inex[)erienced yet 
to know the real meaning of these words, and 
like one enchanted with the promised oppor- 
tunities of acquiring learning, those of travell- 
ing and si)endiTig as much money as he liked, 
he refidily assented to eiich and every proposal 
of the distinguished-looking gentleman whose 
guest he was at the moment. The latter rose 
from the chair as if to give his listener time to 
gloat over the fascinating proposal, and opened 
the window of the tastefully furnished study- 
sitting room of his country villa, situated in 
the heart of the garden country, letting in the 
summer sun now shining with a brilliance 
hitherto unknown in the cold .aid fog-bound 
Islands, and the soft breeze laden with the 
fragrance of flowers which covered tin silent 
meadows for miles aroun<l. He came back and 
took his seat. Noticing the Hniiliiig features 
of Murtaza, now suffused with the warmth of 
golden hopes and the balmy and refreshing :iir, 
he inquired : “Hut [lerhaps 3'ou are anxious 
to communicate the suggestion to vour parents 
before taking the final step 

‘T have no paponts,” eagerly informed the 
candidate, “nor have I any home. 1 wjis born 
in the East and brought here by the kind old 


colonel, my patron, at whose house I first met. 
you. He has been iny protector, my father 
and everything else to mo. I c<an still speak 
the language of the (and of my birth and that 
is about all I possess of the old country 
“I know that already, but I made the inquiry 
just to ascertain if yon had any other friend 
besides the kindly old colonel, your patron. 
In one rosi^sct you are bettor situated than 
many others to join the bod}' whose name 
1 have given you. Jn a few days you will bn 
sent to the best university of this country. 
We will supply the funds, and look after you 
ill every other way, and we hope, with this 
wonderful opportunity before you, you will 
give a good account of yoriiself at the college." 
The Director of the Department of Secret. 
Intelligence notise«l hyjmotisin of his words 
making deep impression on the promising 
youth, and concluded his l.-ist speech with an 
assurance that his patrons will help him in 
every j)o.s9iblc m.annor. 

A few days later, young Murtaza left for 
the university with an ample supply of fii?ids 
and li'tters of introduction to some of the olli- 
cials entrusted with the duty of overlooking 
the activities of Ibrei :!! students at the world 
ronn wiled seat of learning. Murtaza vi?ry 
early in his university career jiistifioil all ex- 
pectations which his patrons had formed ef 
him. He proved himself a deligcnb scholar 
and, 'vhat was more, a very useful ally to tin* 
jnvigii.ators who secretly watched a certain 
class of stmJents in whoso doing the Ooverii- 
ineiit w;).s jiarticnlarly interested. As his slay 
at the university progressed, and with it Ins 
knowledge of things in general, Murtaza 
gradually realised the onerous nature of tho 
mission of which he had boon an unconscious 
instrument. With no country, creed or rela- 
tions which lie could call entirely his own, 
he seemed to like the position of absolute indu- 
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pondence in which he found himself, and by 
his assiduity at his studies, and his skill iis a 
clover siiy, ho won golden opinions of his 
employers. Three years after joining the 
university he graduated with distinction in 
political science and diplomiicy. He showed 
s[)ecial aptitude for law, but the young aspi- 
rant to a life of ;ul ventures had dovelo|)ed 
lUiongh understand irig not to pursue a course 
which his financial dependeiict! on others made 
too difficult to ailopt. After his gra< 1 uation 
ho found himself at the country villa of his 
oinplo3'er, whose shrew<]ncss prevented him 
from broaching the subject of Miirtaza’s 
I'uf lire all at once. He gave him ssiver/il weeks 
ill which to recoup his energies, and to have 
a good time at the ox|ions 6 of his host. With 
the approach of autumn the Director mad»j 
Invown to him his intention of taking Idm to 
th“ Headquarters. 

“What Headquarters iilt irrogabed 

'.liirtaza, with an air of feigned surprise. 

“Why the Headquarters of Political Intelli- 
gence, whose bounty has enabled you to be 
what you are, my dear Murtaza. I belong to 
!i Imdy of secret invigilators attfichod to the 
(Jovernment’s Foreign Department, and our 
(iuty is to renounce all worldly att;ichmont.s 
to be able to .sJrvt; our employers efficiently 
uiij then with a roguish smile the Director 
fidiled, ‘'Surely you are old enough to compre- 
luiiul tlio inner significance of the work that 
you have been successfully doing so far. Your 
friends at the university who paid for your 
iitudies have reported well on your cai»abili- 
tios, and I do not think a sensible yoiingmaii 
like yourself would be prepared to throw 
away the oppripunity for more solid work for 
which your university training was merely a 
preparation.” 

Young Murtaza merely nodded in silence 
lu reply t(> this statement, i)oiidoriiig the while 


over the [lossibilities of the career held out to 
him. On the following day he felt with his 
host for the Hoad (jnar tors. Arrived at the 
]ilace, the Director took him round to various 
rooms filled with the materials — books, secret 
documents, steals, dresses, strange implements, 
chemicals, weapons, and devic.^s foi the use 
of those who adopted political spying as a 
profession This particular hrancli of the 
Central Headipiartors of Politic.il Intelligence 
appeared tf> Murtaz i, who had never set his 
eyes on such a woiulorful collection of strange 
objects and things before, as a veritable 
library, arsenal and laboratory combined into 
one. He gazed at this medley of the instru- 
ments of :i mysterious trade with feelings of 
woinlerment and awe. His astute companion 
marked Murtazi’.s state of feelings, and felt 
Satisfaction at bis anxious in>{uiries to find 
out the use of some of the obiects. After this 
toUr of the IiitoHii^eueo Headquarter’s mystry 
room.s young Murtaza felt ci»mpletely enchant- 
ed with its c«)ntents, and docl.ircd hrcathlessly 
t^) his guide, “It is a sr.rang.*. world we live in. 
There is no limit to human knowledge, and 
ovorv new ohjeci opo .s up illimitable vistas 
f>f things yet uiisonn.” “Ibit this is only the 
beginning of your surprise. Wait till you are 
initiated i.i other and gf.*at«;r secrets, results 
•if lifelong devoted labours of men like you 
and 1110,’' answered the Director, fhe clock 
.struck eleven and the ]iair of the mystery- 
inusoum’.s .siglitseei '3 nqiairiMj to the private 
sanctum of the Director-Coneral of Secret 
Service. An orilorly Look them to a small 
waiting room, where they waited for a 
minute. A boll rang in tho waiting room, 
Murtaza and his companion came out of it, 
and pushed the large adjoining door and en- 
tered. 'I'hey approached the immense office 
table of tho man who knew more about men 
worth knowing than they themselves wore 
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aware. It was evident from the piles of jiapers 
and files, with which the tabic was littered, 
that he had been busy with the work. The 
Director-General raised his bald head and 
disclosed the wrinkled features of a man well 
past the pri ne of life. He boro a pince-nez 
and wore dark workmanlike clothes. The 
walls of the office were pierced by high 
bureaux, which were packed with books and 
files of all sizes and descriptions. A thick 
pile carpet covered the door and three 
heavily upholstered sitting chairs sto id round 
his table. A revolving book-case, and a 
miniature card indexing case, together with 
a small telephone numbers key-board occu- 
pied spaces on the left and right of the office 
table. 

The Director-Geiienal rose to greet the 
visitors, and after warm handshakes, had a 
good look at Murtaza, and settled down in 
his chair and lit his pipe. 

‘^Well, Murtaza/* he began, plunging at 
once into an attitude of fjimiliarity, “how <li»l 
you find your companion at the R?g-nighl 
meeting last year y Surely you failed to tell 
us all about the revelations of the student 
from the eastern province — you were less 
observant I believe.** The Director-Cein-ral 
cast a knowing glance at his able lieutenant’s 
face who had so far had charge 
of the candidate, and pulled once 
or twice at his pipe before waiting 
for the reply, iilurtaza’a visit to tlio mystery 
museum, tho vast ap[)ointment of the Socrot 
Service Headquarters, and the astounding 
knowledge of the Director-General of an al- 
most omniscient organization had complotly 
taken him by Hur])rise. In incoherent lan- 
guage he blurted out something which he 
himself could not understand. 'Phe chief 
smilled indulgently, and then, turn to his com- 
panion, declared “Murta2a is a novice, but 1 


must say ho has successfully tided over his 
novitate. All he needs is a little morn hard 
work and some darling, which, of course, will 
grew with experience.’* Then followed ae.*irch- 
ing inquiries as to the state of his health, his 
hobbies and spncial inclinations, and whether 
ho had contnicted ;niy sentimental .-ittich- 
ments. Murtaza returned a definite .‘inswiir 
in the negative to the last question which 
seemed tf) re.assiirc the chief. 

As if satisfied with the account ho gave of 
himself, tho chief arose Fn^ni his seat, and 
seated himself in the choir next to iMuriaz i., 
and addressed him. 

“Murtaza, unknown to yourself your olii-d 
bencfiictor so far has been the Sorvicu 

of this State. It is true, you don’t belong to 
this country, hut your uncommon [ihv.si<vi^'- 
iioray, your light hair, and your aptitude to 
.acquire foreign languages .and ways have ln*.ai 
your chief recommendations in procuring you 
tho patronage of this departimuit which is 
under my supreme control. .\a you h:ivi4 siu*- 
cesfully p.'issed through yi»ur candidature, and 
tho doiNirtmeul has alriiady spent several 
thousands mi your training. T hereby enr' li 
you ;is an “Agmt of the iSacrect Snrvic.*." 
The chief paused, looked imprcssivly towards 
Murtaza, and beftire the latter hand quite re 
covered from the elT’cts of all that he was wit- 
nessing and listening, put his hands on liis 
shoulders and looking into his eyes soloiiinly 
declared, “llomomber, do what you are t«d«l 
faithfully and cauiit upon tho liinitlos'^ resour- 
ces of tho State in all your difficulties - re- 
member, too, they any tho slightest betrayal 
of a trust may mean you annihilation.” The 
chief imused again, and mside a sign to his 
collefigiin, who had s;it silent through tin’s 
drama. The three occupants of tho chief’s 
sanctum now arose ; tho former went round 
the right of the table and ]jressed a red b«)ttoii 
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Oil the telophoiip koy-lioard, iind in iinothor 
thnio iiiiiiiilos four officiHls in i^rthndox bhick 
coats oriterod tlio room mid formed ;i semi- 
circle round Alurtaza. Th« chief drew iintional 
dtaridenl from his drawer of his office table, 
u vial of yellow Ihiiiid, a pistol, a large knife 
and a yard length of silken rojie. He depo- 
sited all those on the edge of the table in front 
(.r Murtaze, and in a deep voice called up him 
to lake an oath by repeating the follwing 
wonls : — 

"T, Murtaza, do hereby renounce all T hold 
dear, and sacred, and do swear on this flag, to 

obey blindly the command s of the chie of the 
Si'CMvt Service and tn uphold the hoiinur of 
llm fi :g even unto d»*ath.” 

Murtaz:.! repeated the oath as commanded, 
and at its conclusliui was warmly congratulat- 
rd hy those present. The chief produced an 
ill) pressive-loo king volume bound in rod 
morocco in which Muttaza signed his name 
put impressions of the fliigors of both of his 
hands, and the oath of fidelity lo the flag. The 
chief enterod some more details therein and 
(iien declared in solemn voice : ‘*Murtaz-i, the 
Secret .Service Agent number seventy-three is 
inroby truly onrolhal.” The officials signed 
the r.*gister, and after warm haiidshake-% with 
Murtiiza and his companion left the room. 
“My <lear Murtaza, you are granted a month’s 
leave of rest, and after that yonr friend the 
Director of the Oriental Section will give v»>n 
necessary instructions, and pafxsrs relating to 
your now duties.” The chief then accoinp.'mi- 
<}d the two to the door and bade tliom 

wvolr. 

Led by his companion, young Mnrtaza left 
the awe-inspiring structure which enclosed 
such strange wonders iw if in ii dream, and 
‘exception brief answers to his friend’s en- 
’iwiries, maintained rigid silence until they 
coached the hotel. Then month’s leave of rest 


duly passed away, and the young ;ul venturer 
was sent abroad to learn languages, and inter- 
imtinnal law and usages. His keen intellect 
and rapidly growing powers of |)erception 
ipiickly recureii him the necessary knowledge 
languages, and the intricacies ot eastern 
and western usages of politics. The war clouds 
of an international Arm:iggedon wore gather- 
ing on the horiz'Ui, and Mur taza. received his 
first independent commission of observing the 
activities of a certain band of revolutionaries 
who had collected their re.simrces and had 
started their o{>tirat.ions on the frontier. He 
arrived on the scene and mingled with the raw 
conspirators, and in no time pushed his way 
into their inneriiii>st counsels. His initial 
adventure turned out- to lie the biggest success 
of his career. 

FT 

The Groat Pasha, Marshall of two historic 
fields, the organiser of the n.itional movomont 
and the most honoured, the most feared, yet 
the most hated man in Turkey was holding a 
special reception in the small Dar-Ur^BiyftSftti 
the Presidential (Chamber of the Assembly 
House in homnir of the accredited representa- 
tive of the po>vcrfuI Muslim community of a 
distant country. It was the darked hour in 
Turkey’s fortunes. The Greeks had invaded 
and taken possession ofTonia* The Pontus 
was proclaimed a reborn Greek Republic, and 
foreign armies held the gate-ways of the 
Fatherland on all sides. The press of the 
world was gloating over the fall of a historic 
eni[>ii'e, whoso armies and novy had constituted 
a source of deadly terror to the nations of the 
West for over seven centuries. Tho friendly 
gesture of the sympathetic Muslim community 
of a distant land burning with passion against 
Turkiiy’s tormentors was hailed with frenzied 
joy throughout tho land, and one of its re- 
presentatives who had outwitted officers of the 
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Foreign Control, «nd had entered Turkey 
secretly to Convey to the Qazi Pasha expres- 
sions of sympathy and good-will of the 
Muslims of Middle A-sia was being honoured 
by the leader of the now Trovemont as the 
honoured guest of the Nationalist Government. 
Journalists and olfipial.s, townspeople and 
tradesmen flocked in their thousands to wit- 
ness the arrival of the Dia-ZardftsllIILlz, oiii^* 
fiiith brother, the BazaixL IColimaa-i-lETilita" 
rai&» our honoured guest, at l.he Assenddy 
House, to sec the dcligate of the non-Turkish 
Muslcm friends of 'rurkey. The Pasha’s own 
motor car and convoyed him from the station, 
and*amidst deafening shouts of.JCarlia'ba 1)1x1- 
KardaahmlB. idarliaba Zat-l-Mulitaram, 
ICarhaba Quimitli SoflkxaiB— Welcome, 

our faith -brother, welcome, respected pci-son- 
age, wclcomo our valued fri iid, the young, 
expensively dressed visitor of the (ihazi Ihisha 
was received at th<i entrance to the Dar-ur- 
Hiyssat, led in by him and followed by a host 
ef high odicials of State, deputies of the 
Chamber and army officers of all ranks who 
all vied with one another in doing hop.our to 
the distiiigu'shcd stranger, who bore the de- 
signation of the Delegate of the Central Com- 
inittco for the Defence of the Muslim Rights, 
The Ghazi Pasha intr- duced to him in person 
to all the members of the Ooveriirnent and 
leaders of the Turkish redemption and in a 
voice choking tvith tli(5 feelings of the grali- 
tude thanked him, and then sat down to hear 
from the. delegate the whole story of his Com- 
mittee’s efforts to stand by the friendless 
Turks, who had themselves begun to doubt 
tbeir innocence so persistent and ramified had 
become the worid-wide propaganda of anti- 
Turkish hate. The young, astute, and extre- 
mely elever delegate reciter! at length the rise 

and grewth of pro-Turkish feeling among his 
co-rdigionists and countrymen, who were 
awaiting his despatch to deliberate upon and 


adopt the best measures of effectively aidinir 
the Turks struggling manfully against heavy 
odds Ghazi Pasha and his colleagues .s;it 
motionless while the clever young de'egaio 
described to them the history of pro-Turkish 
agitation without Turkey, and but for 

Satkallali^ ICarkabaB >ind Xashaallahs 

of his fascinated list ncra with which his long 
speech was punctiiatetl by the assoml>I«M| 
heads of the now movement, not a soul dan-il 
to interrupt the absorbingly interesting narra- 
tive of the visitor from a distant land. 

“My peo[>lo will rise should your adver- 
saries chose to carry out that with which \v‘ii 
arc threatened, and 1 beg to lay before tho 
honoured Ghazi Pasha tlie assurance that 
your co-roligioiiists nut in far awny i^lidillr- 
Asia are watcliing brofithlessly yoUr Ifonnnic 
co.nbat against forces opposed lo your rcdiMii|)* 
tion, and will leave no stone unturned in st'CMiig 
to it that the Turkish cause is fnlly and 
absol 11 tel V vind icatod 

After the formal meeting the delegate frtr- 
ly mixed with his hosts, who all joined in 
doing him honour, which wouM have bc'iii 
considered extravagant oven for the reigning 
head of a groat friendly State. The young 
delegate was given the run of the country t" 
see with his own eyes all that the Natbiiialists 
were doing to checkmate their adversjiries. 
Within the course of a few weeks he ponutraf - 
ed the most exclusive polilical circkis and 
carefully collected and arranged the invalii' 
able information. Hu made use of it for a 
pur|)ose of which is hosts and absolutely no 
knowledge. 1 lis I'arning hi.s efficient know- 
ledge of several languages and free and cas\' 
manners secured to him the friendship of all 
and sundry, and the young Muslim dcliga-.e 
became a persona grata to every official aiul 
non-oflScials gathering. He came late one 
evening to the Assembly House and found 
its approaches guarded by vigilant gondennes. 
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He inquired the reason, and the obliging 
,’jipt.ain of the Wejlis guards explain e«l to him 
;ipo1ngetica11y that a session in Gamora was 
in progress. The delegate smilingly t]ianke<i 
the officer, and retired from the place Two 
hours later the Chamber doors were thrown 
open, and most of the Peputios withdrew 
after the adjournment. For reasons best 
known to himself the young delegate was 
simply thirsting to know the subject dis- 
cussed at the secret session, but his discretion 
prevented his interrogating members with 
whom he was on less familiar terms. 

At last he hit upon a novel idea. TTe took 
a long walk towards the eastern part of the 
town in the ro«igh country beyond the Acro- 
polis, and returnin" late «>n purpose ho made 
for the palatial residence* of Dr. Numan Bey, 
the St)eaker of the Chamber, who was his 
greatest friend. He knocked at the heavy 
gate. The durban who knew him let him in, 
iuul a minute later he was being wurmly wel- 
comed by the mjister of the house, who thank- 
ed him for deciding to come to his house with 
til * slightly sprained ankle that ho had in his 
w.ilk. The doctor massaged the injured fvirt 
fihd after dinner ^tressed him to rest there for 
the night* The delegate's plans wore progress- 
ing according to his wishes. While they 
wore chatting over their cups of Coffee, the 
young delegate with a. feigned air of idle 
curiosity questioned Dr. Nnmaii Bey as to 
the subject of that afternoon’s confidential 
session. The President lightly regarded the 
ciw|niry, and laughingly })leaded secrecy as the 
reason for his inability to <livulge the news. 
The delegate apologised for the unwarranted 
enquiry, and (piickly changed the topic of 
conversation. 

After breakfast next morning the delegate 
•ind his charming host repaired to the official, 
part of the town, and after dropping the for- 

14 


mer at the State Quest House, the President 
moved on towards the Assembly. After the 
protracted secret session r>f the last ilay the 
members had a j»uirned for two days. The 
Doctor got through some official business 
at the Assembly Secretariat, and then walked 
to the Ministry of the Interior. He had a 
long interview with the Minister in the 
OftblxLOt noir of the censor's d apartment. It 
became the Doctor’s principle care to see the 
Minister of the Interior before proceeding to 
the Assembly House every day after that. A 
(jitestioning look from the President, and a 
simple sign from the Minister, and Dr. Numan 
Itev would step out of the Minister’s office and 
wend his way to his place of official business. 

A week following his first confidential 
meeting at the Ministry, the Minister came 
early to the Ministry and instructed his Pri- 
vate Secretary to wait for and bring the Pre- 
sident immediately to him. His orders were 
oboYod. After a hasty handshake, the two 
members of the Government entered the 
cabinet noir and started examining a partia- 
lly written sheet of {):iper. 

“Have you discovenuf anything,” anxious- 
ly enquired the Doctor, 

“Yes, rtverylhing,” briefly answered the 
Minister. “Your bosom friend is a most 
dangerous and a very clever spy.” He hand- 
ed him the sheet of paper written in the 
form of a letter on one side, and on the 
other covered with the most valuable informa- 
tion of which the greatest of secret enquiry 
agents could make a scoop. It contained 
partially correct surmises as to the subject of 
the secret session i>f the other day, detailed 
information of the growing strength of the 
Nationalist army, and ^mints about the 
physical disposition of the country of which 
the Nationalist capital was the centre. There 
was no signature on this side of the leaf, but 
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only two sip[ii8 of nrithmoticnl notation scribb > 
led in jienoil, one 7 and the other 3. 
“That WAS merely an evidence of the writer’s 
idle fancy, but the information set down in 
concealed ink is of the utmost importance. 
This is the third letter we have treateil with 
‘the process,* and it tells its own tale.** The 
Minister paused, and, taking the leaf from the 
hands of his confrere, re-examined it in front 
of the partially raised shutter of the window. 
He discovered nothing fresh, and merely said, 
“Our duty is clear ; the writer deserves to be 
watched with the greatest possible circums- 
inaction and skill.** 

The writer of the letter was no other than 
Murtazo, the Secret Service Agent Number 
Seventy-three, who had so cleverly inveigled 
himself into the confidence of the authorities 
at Angora and, immune from the interference 
of the censor’s department, had started opera- 
tions almost immediately after his arrival at 
the Nationalist capital. He had been writing 
these incriminating letters now for the last 
two months, informing his colleagues through 
an innocent address at Conataritin<^ple all that 
had been going on in the interior. He chose 
n novel method of send ing out the valuable 
information. He wrote a harmless looking 
message on one side, and filled the other piige 
with the special intelligence that was intend- 
ed for the Chief of the Political Department. 
He had been making use of a code so far, but 
fearing lest frequent resort ti) fpiaint phraseo- 
logy might betray him, he hfid adopted the 
next most useful method for sending out the 
highly incriminating matter. 

The Department of the Censor spread a 
net of observes around him, who, although 
unperoeived by Miirtaza himself, were care- 
fully watching the movements and taking 
notes of the messages of the dangerous spy, 
as well as replies which he received from time 


to time from Constantinople. Half a dozen itf 
Angora’s ex^Mrt Secret Service men were des- 
patched to the oz-Im|)erial capital to follow 
Mnrtnza’s letters to their destination, which 
was no other than the Tntelligence branch of 
the Headquarters nf the Foreign Army. The 
Turkish members of the *‘Tjishkilat-i-Khusn- 
siyeh’* made an effort to come into contact 
with a Muslim member of the Foreign Intelli- 
gence, and after weeks of careful and skilful 
negotiations and appeals succeeded in un- 
ravelling the real object of “Seventy -Three’s” 
Angora sojourn. They lost no time in com- 
municating that to their Hefid quarters. The 
“Tashkilat-i-Khnsnsiynh” had completed its 
eni^uiry, and h.'id secured nil the iiecoss.iry 
evidence. 

On the day following the review of the 
latest acquisitions to the ranks of the Nation- 
alist army, the Minister for Defence gave an 
official reception to the members of the Mejiis, 
and all the distinguished sojourners at 
Angora. Murtaza, the 8f)y, was one «»f them, 
for if ho had been discovered, his troachcrons 
mission was known only tr> the Minister of 
the Interior, the President of the House, the 
Head of the Oabinot Noir, and the Great 
Pasha his intended victim. At the reception 
ho was surrounded by a cordon of laughing 
and complimenting army officers, who were 
his Angora chums. They were the agents of 
the “lashkilat,” and it was there duty to 
keep on sharp eye on him. Murtaza excused 
himself for a while and was led to the place of 
necessity. He entered the closet and carefully 
closed the door. He was noticed through 
the key-hole feeling and adjusting an object 
in his hip-pr)cket. ‘‘Seventy Three" came out 
of the closet, and appeared to be slightly 
flushed in the face. Only his immediate 
confrere noticed it. He mode an attempt or 
two to approach the small jjroup of distiii- 
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guished-lookinp: gentlemen in Afghan hats, 
Russian astrakhans and Turkish kalpaks, one 
of whom was the Great Pasha himself : hut 
his laughing and chattering companions 
clung to him like leeches. One of them 
withdrew from the circle, and returned a 
fooment later with the compliments and the 
summons of the Minister of the Interior. 
Murtaza reluctantly followed the young 
officer, who ushered him into a room occu- 
pied by the Mi nster of the Interior, the *^hief 
of the Police and the President of the Assem- 
bly. They all three aiose as soon as he 
entered, and surrounded him. The Chief 
of the Police quietly slipped handcuffs on 
the hand extended ri>r a friendly handshake. 
The minister of Ihe Interior deftly dipped 
into his hip-pocket and removed the loaded 
magazine revolver. 

Murtaza, our moliman-1-mtibtarami you 

arc a prisoner from to-day, and you will 
be h Id at the disposal of the Political De- 
partment of the State,^* solemnly whispered 
the Chief of Police, Murtaza’s fare went 
a* hen pale ; his body contr.icted ; and his 
quivering lips failed to vomit a word. At 
sunset he was quietly removed t*.. the sus- 
pect’s cell in the grim old Acropolis. 

Kew people had noticed the sudden dis- 
appearance of Murtaza, the delegate of the 
Muslim Society, from the crowded reception 
saloon of the Ministry, and his presence was 
nc irly forgotten by most of his friends soul 
companions. At the Acropolis “Number 
Siwenty-three” was being daily plied with 
questions by the Head of the Political In- 
telligence to elicit information pertaining to 
the spy’s activities, but in vain. They then 
hit upon a novel plan. 'I’he question of the 
exchange of the foreign prisoners with the in • 
lernees of Rliodcs Island was the subject ‘of 
lengthy despatches between the Angora and 


the foreign Governments. The names of 
prisoners about to be released by either side 
were published. Murtaza’s name was not in 
the list and his release was never demanded. 
In order to reassure the tenant of the .>cto- 
polis cell the "Fashkilal** agents gave him 
certain amount rtf freedom within the boun- 
daries of the fortress. His food wa.s imj^rov- 
ed, and he was given news papers and books 
to read. was per-i.itted to sfe a few 

friends, who syinpatliisid ivith him, and as- 
sured him of the final vindication of his in- 
nocence. A week after the ehango of regi- 
men, Murtaza, while scanning a page of a 
foreign newspaper, noticed the headline : 
‘'Appeal of Murtaza, the Agent of the Mu.slim 
Associaiion and the Suspected Spy. F’ails.** 
He read the c: >ntents of the paragraph with 
hungry eyes, and discovered that the Govern- 
ment, his alleged <nnployers, had disowned 
him. He was describe i as eri adventurer 
doing something on his own. “No Govern- 
ment could have anythir.g to do with such a 
man,** 

This brief statement filled Murtaza'Af mind 
with passionate hate. “So this is the reward 
of my undertaking such a hazardous job.’’ 
he rellceted. He placed the narrow court- 
yard f«>r several hours, thinking hard of his 
future plans, i efore sunset, a friend came 
to see him. Murtaza stared at the approach- 
ing mail, turner! and entered his cell. The 
friend fidlowed him. They were absorbed in 
a confidential conversation for a long while. 

“It will do you good to make a clean 
breast of it before the Judge of the Istiklal 
Court The Attorney of the estate will be 
pleased to know' of your decision, and it is 
possible your ficc-will confession may help 
to inspire the ^^aiurt with feelings of pity for 
you,” advised the friend. .Absorbed in 
thought Murtaza merely nodded his head in 
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reply to this proposal, and, after another few 
minutes of chatting, Murlaza’s friend depart- 
ed from the cell. 

It was a clever stroke of the '‘Tashkilat” 
agents to get Murtaza to agree to a con- 
fession. The paragraph in question pur- 
porting to disown the spy was not a part of 
the original copy. The “Tashkilat** had re- 
printed the notes leaf of the foreign ne^vs* 
paper, and after removing an iininiportant 
item, had inserted the above noted matter, 
and had reprinted the faked feal in the 
exact likeness of the original. The ‘‘inanti' 
factured’* leaf was introduced into the rest 
of the journal and presented to him, as if it 
had never been tampered with. Mnrtaza 
read it, as was naturally expected, and after 
he had learnt that his release was not tried 
for by his employers, nor was he owned, 
his consequent despire led him to abandon 
his silence, and to throw himself on the 
marcy of the Court 


Til 

The ample Oouit iiouse of the stiklal 
Mahkimasi,’’ the Couit of Independence, 
was crowded with wliisperinu' men and 
women. Army officers in the familiar field- 
khaki, civilians in grey liadan coats, sub- 
stantial farmers in their baggy shal wars, and 
Ulama in (lowing robes of their callings and 
laffa-bound fezes, occupied the long cushion- 
ed forms of the Court House. 1'he galleries 
on either sides contained privileged people, 
such as Government officials ineinbers 
of the Assembly, and visitors from the pro- 
vinces, some of whom and assembly, and 
visitors Ironi the provinces^ Seine of whom 
had especially come to angora to watch the 
progress of the most sensHtional spy case 
within living memuiy. The clock at the 


back of the Presidential piatfonn struck 
eleven, and a posse of gendarmes entered 
thef'ourt House and posted themselves in 
dilTerent parts of the spacious but crowded 
interrior. There was subdued hum of 
voices at the sound of the 
rumbling of carriage wheels w'ithout. People 
half rose in iheir seats to catch a glimpse of 
the party of police surrounding the bowed 
figure of the prisoner. Necks were craned 
to have a !ook at the central figure of the 
tense drama whose last act was to be Iivact- 
ed that day. seated, Boylor/' shouted 
a voice from the back of the draped tribune. 
A buss leil over the scene pierced by the 
scratching of the pens of the Uahkima 
SUklaiia. The audience rose in a body 
when the curtains of the back door were 
withdrawn, llis honour Kalich Bey, the 
President of the Court, had taken his scat 
and do so everybody else. 

After some priliniinaries the Attorney nl 
the Stale, Sadar Bey, rose from his seat. 
“The prisoner," he declared, “is prepared to 
make a confession.'’ 'Fhe news sent a thiil 
of expectancy through the w aiting throng 
and heads were turned in the direction of 
prisoner’s dock. 

“Murtiiza Ettcndi,** s])oke the President, 
“you liave just heard what tha TJmoozai 
Wakeoli declared. Is that so f 

“Yes efToiKlim, he did so after acquainting 
himself of my wishes.” 

“Well, then, we arc ready to listen to 
your statement,” said Badar Bey. “Kenicni- 
ber,” ho added, “your confessing tiiOuUl be 
the result of your own free wib, and not due 
to any kind of inlluence or threat. Yonr 
confession under compulsion will be ineligi- 
ble for the purpose of this trial.” The 
President passed a little and then concluded : 
‘ The Government in its Great clemency has 
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not p'aced you before a Court martial^ who 
try all political offences against the security 
of tho State. You are being tried by a Court 
of Judicature, and it is my wish that you 
should have the privileges of a judicial 
tri.il/* 

When he had spoken these words, the 
foreign pressmen and others who formed 
part of the audience with difficu'-ty suppress- 
ed the applause and the expression of 
their admiration for the decision of a Revolu- 
tionary Government, 

The prisoner merely nodded his head 
when the President had concluded his ins- 
tructions. The Attorney whispered some- 
thing into the ear of a ('entieman sitting 
close to him, who quietly approached the 
(lock and exchanged with Murtnza a few 
lemarks in a subdued voice. The President 
raised his head and looked towards the 
whispering gentleman. The latter said. 

am a Dawa-Vokeoli, Sadar Bey, and I 
have been engaged by tho Ministry of J ustice 
to defend the prisoner on trial.'* 

“I thank you,” replied the President. “Yon 
h.'ivo perhaps mode sure that his confession is 
n .fc due to any coercion.” 

“I have, Sadar Bey, and it is a free-will 
confession.” 

The Dawa-Vakeeli resumed his seat. 

“Proceed, please,” said the President, turn- 
ing towards tho prisoner. 

Tho proceedings writers and the cor{)s of 
press reporters trimed their i)enciis, and tho 
waiting multitude of sjiectators comfortably 
reclined back in their seats. 

“1 was born in the East, Bey, efteiidim,” 
l)egan the prisoner in a voice which seemed 

indicate a state of returning cniifidenco, 
and wjw brought t«> tho West by the em- 
ployer of my father who looked after me and 
educated me. A chance acquaintance took 


charge of me after my school career and intro- 
duced mo to other friends who sent me to the 
University. They were Directors of the 
Political Intelligence Bureau. They paid for 
my studies and kept me in a princely style. 
After griuiiiating with distinction I was en- 
rolled as tho Secret Service Agent number 73, 
and my first exploit was achieved on the 
frontier. Tho w.ar had broken out, and I was 
commissioned tr) watch :i hand of Orintal re- 
vel utionarios. I succeded in winning their 
confidence and accompanied one of their 
European missions to Bns8i:i, where we pre- 
sented an address engraved on a gold plate 
soliciting recognition of their revnlvtionary 
organisation, unknown to the members of the 
delegation. I denounced them to tho Tsar’s 
officials, and most of them w'ere shot as alien 
disturbers of international amity. There had 
been a mistake in the orders, and I was 
hauled up along with others to be shot. I 
made frantic efforts to [irocure my release, or 
to get into communication with the Govern- 
ment officers, but to iif) avail. My companions 
were wroth at my selfishness, but my life hung 
in the balance. At last the mistake was mira- 
culously rectified, and my life was spared. 

**Froin Russia 1 came to Germany, and 
mixed with scattered bodies of students of 
whoso doings I kept notes. Some of these 
warn [Mrsnoded to cross the frontiery, and 
were trapped. Although the frontiers were 
most vigilantly guarded, so extensive and 
efficient was our Secret Service that passports 
of all kinds and descriptions were got ready 
in a few hours, and my exit from frontier to 
frontier w;i8 the simplest of my experiences. 
I Wfis next employed to moot and watch a 
party of Orientals coming from America and 
proceeding westward. I persuaded them to 
land and facilitated their lauding at the Irish 
port of call. At night they were rounded up 
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and taken an unknown destination. I was 
sent back to Germany, and here 1 had 
another close shave. On the firontior I pro 
daoed by mistake the wrong pa])er. The son- 
tries handed me to another group of invigila- 
tors — my passport still in my hand. J)y a 
clever sleight of hand trick I succeeded in 
taking out the right permit from my inner 
coal [)ocket, and, when interrogated hy the 
officer who road my papers, I explained to 
him the stupidity of his men. tie apologised 
and let me go. 

‘*My contact with Turkey began in Berlin. 
It was when Munawwar Pasha was the guest 
at Potsdam* At first, 1 could not get an 
opportunity of an interview, but through the 
good offices of a Russian Muslim I succeeded 
in my efforts to see that man of destiny. 
There w;i8 something very soft in his voice 
which nearly frightened me, and 1 never went 
to him again. 1 crossed over to Switzerland, 
and was deputed to th Near Hast, as the main 
field of my future <»|)erations. 

‘‘At Constantinople i was instrumental in 
inviting the revolutionaries who placed them- 
selves under iny guidance. I was denounced 
to them by a Russian who somehow or other 
had divined the real nature of my secret 
iustivities. They never iMilievtaJ, and in order 
to remove the threat of his denunciation [ had 
to despatch him. My daring crime was dis- 
covered hy the friends of the missing Russian, 
and they sold me to the Russian Secret 
Service for several thousand roubles. 1 could 
not refuse their orders, as they hafl paid for 
me in cash, the proceeds of rny sale, however, 
going into other pockets than mine. Nor 
could 1 disobey my own employers who were 
ignorant of my new entanglement. 1 decided 
to make the best of a very b^ul situation, and 
succeeded in worming a lot of useful informa- 


tion out of my unsuspecting Russian collea- 
gues, and passed it on to Headquarters. My 
resourcefulness highly ])leased my employers, 
who entrusted to me the task of drawing up u 
list of certain Arab prisoners of war with the 
turks, which o|)eration initiated by mo led to 
their annihilation on 200800 during their 
fuissage through the Marmora one dark anil 
stormy night. 

After 1 had served the department for 
over throe years the Director of the Orientai 
Section came to Kast os{Jecially to see me, and 
congratulated me on the uniform success 
which hiui attended all of my exploits. Ele 
told me that my allowance was enhanced, and 
that as a recogiiitir>ii of my fertile brain and 
great ability T was about to embark upon thu 
most daring of the Service’s adventures. The 
war had concluded, leaving the body !of 
humanity torn and lacerated. The ambitions of 
the victors had reached such dizzy heights 
to make it impossible for one to determine tlie 
ultimate end. 

“But the Turkey of all other countries h-id 
kept its tem|)er even and head cool. Tt 
fused to fall in with the plan of its tormenti>rs. 
Subtle ways were devised to retison with tin; 
’I’lirks ; but the ways of fate are subtler still, 
beyond the comprehension of tjven very clever 
mortals such as— 1 kn«)W— 1 am. I renounced 
all I hold dear or sacred for the Service of the 
‘Intelligence* has renounced mo which had 
employed me to strike at the foundation <»f 
your movement. I confess my guilt. But 1 
h.ave one extenuating circumstance to plead.” 
The Court looked up, the spectators who had 
sat through the two hours recital of the spy’s 
doings like human dummies now raised their 
heads a little higher. They were ex()ecting 
something remarkable, something worthy 
remembrance. 
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“I was the profliict of circumstances, I 
was child of destiny.** Murtassa concluded. 

Sadar Bey merely nodded and lowered his 
head. After a pause ho enquired. 

“You have nothing more to say.*’ 

“Nothing, Your Honour,” answered the 
prisoner. 

Next morning the Court was held as usual. 
Very few attended the proceedings. The 
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counsel for defence m^ide a short speech plead- 
ing for mercy 


Karly next morning the body of “Number 
Seventy-Three” was dangling from a tripod 
erected on the siiot whore two months ago the 
“Dill Kardashmiz,” the “Kimatli Refiqmiz/’ 
had been ceremonially honoured by his intend- 
ed victim. 

‘•The Comrade*' 


TURKISH VISTAS 





Recollections” 


It is one year. The morning dew 
Begems the riplling grass. 

To me, ah | looks all changed the hue 
Where ever now I pass. 

No more my soul the flowers thrill, 

No more I And delight, 

In wayward dandng of a rill, 

Adown a craggy height. 

It is but BO, sinoe Kanwala dear 
Thou hast bereft this heart, 

Where'er I be, I find no cheer 
In Nature's magic art. 

The Spring’s best wealth of leaf and flower 
Is now a barren scene, 

Por thou art gone>the reigning power. 

Of life in mount and green. 


A. Wanderer, 








The Diagnosis 

By 

N. K. VBNKATESWABAN, B A. 

( A cliaptor from a strange patliology } 


Many may not. know tlio exact 
meaning of Tt is one of 

thoso ttichnical exprossions fruquontly 
used but imperfectly understood by 
the layman. It is therefore necessary 
to make its meaning cletir. 

Diaguoaits is tlie art of discovering 
a positive, real ailment where there 
was a dubious one or none at all be- 
fore. 

You have a slight headache. You 
go and consult a doctor. He tapes 
your forehead with his knuckles four 
or five times, looks in through your 
nostrils two or three times, rubs your 
jugular veins the wrong way once, 
^ys to himself so that you might hear 
him “Chronic neuralgia i” You return 
home with a splitting pain in your 


head and you are done for — ■ — 

Diagvoaia. 

To cite another example. You 
have a pain in the stomach. You go 
to tlie doctor. This sweet but some- 
what tragic individual lays you on a 
table and thrams on your 'maw’ persis- 
tently for a pretty long while after 
whicli he exclaimos, ''Gastritis” or 
“Appendicitis.” which are botli the 
same to you being Greek to you. How- 
ever, t.he mystic interjection hangs 
on you like grim death and of course 
your pain becomes pronounced and ere 
long you resign yourself to the tender 
mercies of sharp steel — .DUtgnoaia. 

The following story reclaimed from 
a rich but unused experience not only 
sheds further light on Diagnoaia but 
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also suggests a posable path of escape 
from its gruesome evils called prog- 
nosis in medical lore. 

First, let me introduce myself to 
you. I am going fifty. Being a ‘twice 
dom’ I have to bear the burden of 
more than an ordinary mortal’s share 
of sinfulness. But my complaint was 
in no way connected with this gratui- 
tous weight. Nor does it appertain to 
any of these days when the physical 
frame is bending under the snows of 
age and the sins of lengthening exis- 
tence. My complaint goes back a 
score or so of years. Being oil the 
sunny aide of thirty* my veins were 
then brimming with blood and my head 
was brimming with brains. These latter 
dare-devils’ created all manner of 
wild and whirling ideas in the magic 
cauldron of imagination and the for- 
mer lent them a hundred horse-power 
of emotion. Link raging ideas to 
surging feelings and you get a locomo- 
tive the like of which Science lias yet 
to know. I was no less on an engine. 
Strange ideas I’eaved in my head. 
The queerest and awfulest phanta- 
sms puddled there like rabbits in a 
warren. 1 wanderd on the wings of 
an unimaginable celerity and did 
‘heaven* and ‘hell’ as it were in a trice. 
With ligtning like— speed I passed 
from the paradise of the happiest of 
the happy to the haunting darkness in 
which the wretchedest of the wretched 
lives. I was a helpless doll in the 
hands of an unruly mind’ 


It was now that my 'complaint 
began to touch mo with its pallid fin- 
gers. At this time I was having a 
healthy mind in a healthy body with 
a vengeance. For the former inten- 
sely imaginative by nature soon be- 
came hyper-imaginative by an exube- 
rance of health in itself and in its im- 
mediate neighbourhood. No sooner did 
I think of fever than 1 got it. No sooner 
did I think of headache than my head 
started aching. Indeed those wore days 
when my thoughts always cast their 
images in action. Tempararaontally 
more inclined to dwell on the dark 
side of things, I soon ploughed a furrow 
on my mind for the free flow of a 
pessimistic stream of imaginings. 

About this time an elderly geutlu- 
man of the neighbourhood went the 
way of all the flesh and the reason 
asidgned for the ‘departure’ by know 
ing men was that deuced disease of a 
thing called Tubet'culoais. Now this 
word was no more intelligible to mo 
than say AngioHcurosis is to the aver- 
age educated youth. But the averago 
educated youth doesn’t worry liimself 
about his ignorance. In this respect 1 
was exactly his opposite. So I tracked 
the word to its full connotation and 
posted up myself with all the impU- 
cations and ramifications of that con- 
notation. Within a few days of this 
forage into the realm of knowledge I 
began to feel a rise in temperature, a 
fall in appetite, exhaustion on eX6^ 
tion and a dismoUnation to work which 
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vas indeed strange considering my age 
and health. The symptoms were 
Borions. 

To my great fortune— I won’t say 
misfortune for that would be ingrati- 
tude vdthout grace— I had cultivated 
the intimacy of a celebrated medico in 
the locality and I was s\ire that help 
was at hand. Ho was, indeed, a trump- 
card. T often used to ride witii him 
in his Ttiolls-'Royce to the beach or to 
the bedside of one or other of his 
numerous patients. One fine evening 
we went together to visit a lady, 
^)atient. On such occasions the doctor’s 
face used to wear a significant air and 
was no bad index of tlie patient’s dis- 
eases. If I read the index at all 
correctly on this occasion, the poor 
lady was apparently suffering from a 
serious distemper. On our return 
drive, my friend looked ominously 
g’uin. I, therefore, ventured to ask 
him what the matter with her was. 

‘ Tuberculosis of the lungs ; 1 am so 
sorry. The poor thing is wasting 
rapidly.” Hardly was thoan swer ut- 
tered before a big lump rose into my 
throat and nearly blocked it. 1 felt my 
pulse. It was ticking at top speed, i 
had no doubt that my temperature was 
of a piece with my pulse. I was cer- 
tain that my appetite would fail me 
altogether at dinner. A host of un- 
drilled apprehensions rushed my mind 
and claimed it for their very own. I 
Could no longer conceal my fears. L 
broke the dreadful intelligence to the 


doctor in a hesitant voice of deep an- 
guish. Quito non-chalantly ho patted 
me on my back in the fashionable 
manner of civilized affection and pro- 
mised to ’explore’ me up the very next 
day. 

1 awaited the exploration with no 
less dismay than impatience for 1 
knew not what horrors it might dis- 
cover. Time hung heavily. My fate 
was trembling in the balance. At long 
last the apponited hour came and 1 
was ’explored’. A dark patch stole 
across the usual vivacity of the doctor. 
I saw it and shivered. The livid faint- 
ness of a despairing hope came on me 
but my vibrant voice gasped out. 
“There — is— nothing — the— matter— with 
—me,” “There i What did 1 toll you ?” 
exclaimed the doctor. And then he 
shook hands with mo admonishing mo 
at the same time to keep a record of 
my temperature. 

1 obeyed. It went up and down 
with awful vagaries. It gave me now 
a chill and now a sweat. It occasion- 
ally left a little legacy of a bitterness 
in the mouth. It stole my digestion 
and it laid violent hands on my body- 
weight. I lived under the Damocles’ 
sword of a dark obsession. A reguliu 
news-service got itself established 
between myself and the doctor. With 
the result that the latter's vivacity en- 
tirely disappeared. He began to look 
at me through the corners of his eyes 
and I even noticed a slight iinoture of 
’doctor’s itch’ in his otherwise siiotless 
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counionance. llowever, the doctor put 
me through a few further inatalnieutB 
of exploration and came to the inevita 
ble end of such pr^^liniinaries I knew 
it all, although he did not tell me his 
Diagnosis in so many words. Yes, we 
understood each other perfectly well. 
The possibility of all friendship between 
us vanished into thin air under 
the lurid light of tlie doctor's dis- 
covery. Being too poor to purchase his 
custom I was left to myself to perish 
as best as 1 could. Thus ended the in- 
timacy of years— 

And with it ended my malady. 
Hitherto I was a cage-bird fretting 
behind the bars of a malignant self- 
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suggestion. For the first time in my 
life I stood face to face with reality. 
Tlie terrible liypnosis loosened its fatal 
clasp and I was free. 

£ accordingly assured responsibility 
for my well-being. I shook off my 
wanton imaginings and cultivated an 
optimism too thick to be pierced by 
any bacilli, i ate good food; I breathed 
God's air ; 1 slept in the salubrious 
open; I ran up every hill I met — and I 
smiled to myself at my good fortune 
and day-dreamed of my glorious future. 
1 chased dull care away and lived like 
a fay. 

Thus did 1 Jieutrahso tlnj tragic 
toxin of 
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Action and Reaction 



Cupids activity begins 

Honeymoon period, 

The young couple. 
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And now begins cupid’s over doing 

Love begets children and. children pouring in 
tends the increase the grocer’s bill. 
Housewife~>The grocer has submitted bis bill. 
Master— I, see 



iloiiKowit'e — Got oft, got off thou inischiovous 
urchins — you have driyen mo mad. 

Master is just back from tho office with a bottle 
of ilorlick on his lap and is being 
dumbfounded, finding him in the midst 
of a whirling Scene. 




The servant trembles before her ladyship. 




I do with this 
lay, grocer or 
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Their grandooii — the peacemaker 
The Oommon platform where they meet. 


Ethics of Birth Control 

natural Vs. nrtifidal Methods. 


During 1921 , tbe National Council of 
Public Morals, which has for its object the 
promotion of the moral and physical regene- 
ration ol the race, appointed a Special Com- 
mittee “to consider the ethical aspects of Birth 
Control from the point of view of Christain 
Religion”. The Committee, of which the 
Lord Bishop of Winchester was the President, 
included representatives of the Church and 
Modicino,as also Mrs. John Clay of the Mother's 
Union and Sir Hermann Gcllancz represent- 
ing the Jewish community. The Committee 
were mot with certain initial difficulties. The 
prctice of artificial Birth Control had already 
become widespread throughout Europe before 
the necessity for such a Committee was even 
thought of. The inv stigations into the rnedi^ 
>' il and economical aspets of the question had 
not advanced sufficiently far to be of practical 
use to tho Committee in comii g to a decision. 
The subject of Birth Control moreover was so 
very much allied to such social problems iis 
Matriago Prostitution, Free- love. Law of Popu- 
lation, responsibilities and rights of {uirents 
and children, etc., that the Committee, if they 
did not set a definite boundary to the scope or 
their investigations, ran tbe risk of being over- 
^vhelmed by the very magnitude of their task. 

Therefore, before beginning to examine wit- 
iiesess on the subject, the Committee set them- 
selves a limit to their task. A Christian out- 
look, according to the terms of reference, was 
assumed, which, in their own words, meant 

(he formation of character concerns 

our future as well as our present existence ; 


that self gratification is not tho true purpose 
of life- ••—...and that the family is a Divine 
institution. Secondly they concerned them- 
selves “solely with the ethics of Birth Control 
within the married state” ; for, free-love and 
prostitution being in themselves unethical it 
needs no argument th.at iiirth Control is, in 
those states, essentially so. The Committee 
examined many witnesses, medical as well a 
clerical, on the following questionnaire: — 

(i) Is parenthood the only valid reason 
for marital relations ? 

«ii) What motives justify the restriction of 
of tho family ? 

(iii) Is any mode of restriction except 
voluntary abstinence from marital relations 
moral and religions ? and 

(iv) How would such vi>lnntary abstin- 
ence affect the health, comfort, and happiness 
of the relations of husband and wife ? 

When we read the evidence submitted be- 
fore the Committee, as also the latter’s Report 
(which has been published in a volume by 
Messrs. MacMillan and C-o., London) we are 
im]>ressed by the fact that practical unanimity 
is maintained up to a certain point, beyond 
which the cleavage of openion is marked. Thus 
the sanctity of marriage and tho right of 
marital relations and parenthood as the con- 
summation and direct result of marriage, are 
not denied. They also are practically agreed 
upon and emphasised tho duty of adequate 
parenthood, viz ; that normally each couple 
should look forward to a family of four or 
fivo chidrCii at the least : that worn ■in should 
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not be looked upon iis a means of pleasure 
to the husband ; and that every child that 
comes into the world must bo assured unham- 
pered development of its natural powers. 
It is also granted that parenthood is not the 
one and onlj’ function of marital intercourse^ 
and that the results of frequency of conception 
are too tragic to be left without a remedy. 
The necessity for some sort of Birth Control 
does not seem to be disputed oven by 
clergymen. 

But the trouble arises on the question of 
Avhat method of Birth Control ought to be 
encouraged. Here also, there is a certain 
amount of unanimity. The importance of 
Self Control as the best method of Hirth Co- 
trol is cmph.'isised. All the clerical witnesses 
insist that this self control, together with such 
natural safeguards against too frequent con- 
ception, as confiniug intercourse to the intcr- 
menstural periods, should be sufficioiit enough 
without resort to mechanical or chemical con- 
traceptive methods which Bishop Gore calls 
“uniiaturar* Jiiid hence un-etliical. But medi- 
cal witnesses argue that on^'e the necessity for 
Birth Control is granted, it is incumbent to 
see that the method adopted is efficient and 
least harmful to tlio parents. The use of contra- 
ceptives for Birth control is “unnatural” only 
in the sense that wearing of clothes to prevent 
heat and cold, or coking of food, is unnatural 
and self-control to the degree re(|uirod is not 
only not practicable for normal men and women, 
but is |K)SLtive1y harmful. To confine inter- 
course to the inter-menstrual periodsi when 
the desire for intercourse is least present in 
women is harmful, unsatisfactory and ineffi- 
cient, and the medical profession must be free 
to instruct their imtents In the best available 
methods of Birth Control, when the nece- 
ssity for the same is felt on examining 
individual cases on their individual merits. 


The Hon. Bertrand Russell, F. B. S., a[)i}i>;ir. 
ing on behalf of and instructed by the 
Worker’s Birth Control Grou]) pleiided the 
cause of the poorer working women who found 
that doctors in Government Hospitals refused to 
impart infomation on Birth Control oven though 
they were satisfied as to the necos.sity for the 
same, and that doclers should be ordered nob to 
withhold such information where it was found 
necessary. In doing so, he said, “As far ;i.h 1 
understand their coiitoiitinn, they want it to he 
given when asked, and when there is a spociol 
reason such as children being born with vene- 
real diseases : tho^^ want the Information pri- 
marily in exceptional cases of that sort, or 
where a woman is almost certain to die fmm 
another confinement. You find cases when* 
a woman gofis to a hospital for a confineiiient. 
and they toll her that if she lia«l anotlh^^r 
child, she wdll die, and she says : How am I 
t«) prevent it ? and they say : 1 can't inform 
you.’ J have known c.ises whore a w«>nian, 
having been told, has asked for advice and 
the reply has boon ‘We are not a l)rothi!l.* 
And yet the richer classes on payiu'^rit 
of a fee, can readily get the information 
from a private doctor.” He plaadi-d 
against this martyrdom of the poorer 
women. 

The Committee summed up the rosiill 
of their investigations to tin? eftect that the 
idal method of Birth Control is self-control ; 
that the capacity for self-control os|»ociaIIy 
in young people are often underrated but 
that “there are numerous cases in which 
control of conception, considered in itself and 
apart from the question of the method em- 
ployed, is medically necessary and economi- 
cally advisable, but in every such case all 
the circumstances should bo weighed in the 
light of the best available scientific 
ethical counsel.” N- 



Is Birth Control Immoral ? 


The following are oxtra^ta from a paper 
rend by William Allen Piiaey, M. D. at the 
recent rnternationiil Birth Control Conference 
New York : — 

The objections offered ti» birth control 
iire, first that as respects married life, it puts 
gratification of sexual ajipotite above ethical 
ideal : and second that it promotes immorality 
by relieving it of part of the penalties of 
extramarital intercourse. To the fiirst, * I 
would make flat rhuiiul. I would maintain 
on the contrary that an easy, unrestrained 
hnppy sexual marital life renders most prbable 
the realisation of its other ideals. As to 
knowledge of birth control promoting illegi- 
timate sexual intercourse, it would undoubted' 
ly tend to that end to a. certain degree by 
fnfoing if, of one of its two great hazards. 
P is the same objection that is raised to 
measures f(»r preventing venereal diseases 
the argument being th<at venereal diseases 
and fear of conception restrain irregular 
sexual intercourse, and for that reason it is 
immoral to offer any protection from those 
dangers, when we are brought fixee to face 
with what this attitude moans, it is this : 
It is better that the world should go on 
being scourged with venereal disease and 
with abortions and the agony of desperation 
illegitimate conceptions produce than 
that it should be freed from these horrors 

the expense perhaps of increasing illicit 
sexual intercourse. I do not believe this 
^ a sound ethical position and I am still 


more strongly of the opinion that it is not 
humane, to use no stronger term. I do not 
believe any moral code in the long run will 
be benefited by such an attitude. But aside 
from its ethical defects, it in not effective. 
The history of .all time shows that fear of 
venereal descaso and of illicit conception is not 
sufficient to check the exorcise or the Sijxunl 
appetite in those who have not the strength 
of character to control it. Nothing in fact 
except strength of char.^icter is effective, and 
1 would like to see the efiforts for the much 
desired contol based upon that promise. 

Bill I do not believe that knowledge of 
birth control would actually increase sextual 
immorality. On the contrary I believe the 
tendency in this direction would be vastly 
more than offset by the improvement in sexual 
morality that would result from making 
marriages as a rule more successful sexually. 
That of all things would tend most to sexual 
morality in civilised communities. 

It is considerations like these which 1 
think from their experience are borne in more 
upon physicians than upon most men, that 
make me feel that adequate and satisfactory 
methods of birth control and widespread 
knowledge of them would not only conduce 
to human happiness and social betterment 
but would be invaluable influences in favour 
of sexual morality. They would, indeed, 
promote morality in its broadest and best 
sensot 
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I know how shocking to some minds are 
the truth of sexual life that I am expressing 
and I am expressing them not from desire, 
but from a conviction that necessity, as well 
as honesty and sincerity, compels their ex- 
pression. One of the most mischievons 
factors in our handling of sox problems is that 
we do not face the truths of biology and 
experience ; but we try to think them away 
to ignore them, to persuade ourselves that 
they do not necessarily exist that they are 
not .18 we find them, but as a certain sort of 
unreal sentimentality would have them. 
It is not that this attitude is simply a false 
one, but much more important, it is the cause 
of a groat part of the enormous difficulty of 
the problem. In this problem i\s in any other 
one, fundamental truths, even if un- 
pleasant must bo mot and given frank 
consideration if any sound progress is 

to be made. 

Another argument that is advanced 
against birth control, upon which the physician 
is entitled perhaps to say a word, is that 
the K:irth wr.uld become depopulated, if child 
bearing could certainly be prevented by 
easy methods universally known- Assuming 
that there would be a situation where such 
knowledge w.as universal, I am sure nothing 
is further from the truth. Remembering the 
relative varity of sterility, it is an impressive 
fact how frequently we are called upon to see 
if we cannot furnish relief for it. One of the 
facts that is brought home to physicians, aut is 


to everyone else who takes occasion to consider 
it is that men and women, as a rule, went 
children ; That the desire for children is w 
strong instinct and that the pleasure of their 
upbringing is the most satisfactory one in life. 
Indeed probably all the altruism that man has 
is based upon this instinct. The way that 
men and women as a rule wish to have chil- 
dren, even under conditions of the great(^st. 
sacrifice of comfort and opportunity to them- 
selves, and the way they strive to do their 
dnty by them is the most inspiring human 
plenomenon. I can think of few more fortun- 
ate conditions in the world, than one in which 
the regulation of the number of children th.it 
a family might have, could bo rosonally within 
the decision of the family itself, without the 
payment of such unhappy, dangerous, damora- 
lising penalties as are now oxr»rtod. 

There is one aspect of this probioni — «>l)vi- 
ous when it is stated— which is not cornmniilv 
recognised, but which is constantly emphasis- 
od in the experience of physicians ; that is 
that this is peciiliary woman’s pn)blom. Of 
course it is man’s problem also, but men are 
not concerned in the way that women are. It 
i* women that bear the penalties of injury, 
disease and death and mental torture that are 
involved in it. They have a right to kiioiY 
how they can intelligently —not crudely and 
dangerously— control tbeir sexual lives. And 
they are justified by the highest considerations 
in fighting vigoiirously and persistently until 
they have this right granted to them. 
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Paxton 

By Dr. Nuresh Chandra Sen Chtpta, M. A. D. L 


Staunton walked into the employ- 
ment ofdce blushing like a girl. He was 
tingling all over with shame for 
having had to come out so meagrely 
covered. And there were so many 
women about. At the do(>r of the 
oihce ho met Rose who greeted him 
with one of her fascinating smiles. 

“You have come in time, dear,” 
said she, “don’t forget to ask for work 
in the Park, would you ?” 

Staunton could hardly speak for 
shame. But every part of him was 
filled with a strange intoxicafion at 
tlie sight of the beautiful vroman. Her 
words of love filled him with strange 
passions. 

Ho only said, “I will do as you bid” 
—and ho ventured to add a “dear”, 
with some hesitation. And then, to 
his intense surprise, delight and 
> consternation Bose threw her arms 
round his neck again and kissed him 
on both his cheeks — before all those 
people who stood watching them. 
Then the girl slid away liko a dream. 

Staunton was accosted by a young 
man who asked him, “So you are the 
stranger who dropped in the other- 
day”. 


Staunton did not know what to 
answer. He ventured an ambiguous 
movement of the head and hoped ho 
was the party. 

“Well” asked the young mat , 
“what work are you fit for. Could 
you dive ?” 

“I am sorry, I ean’t. 1 should 
like to work in the Park if you eould 
lot me.” 

“Assuredly,” the officer answered, 
“Bose was just telling us, she wanted 
help in the Park. Very well, you go 
and work there.” 

“Thanks” said Staunton, but he 
soon remembered that it was not good 
manners to say “thanks”. Without 
more, therefore, ho turned round to go. 
“Stay,” said his officer. You must have 
your recorder and ticket box.” 

The young man gave him a box 
and what looked like an armlet. He 
was told that he should put on the 
armlet while working. It would 
automatically register the amount of 
his work. After that he would fit the 
armlet into ticket box which would 
eject his labour ticket. 

As be was leaving, the v^^tig man 
came and caught hold of both his 
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bauds and lissed him on bis lips as 
Bullock iiacl done. 

It now struck Staunton that these 
kisses were merely forms of greeting 
and did not necessarily mean love. 
Tliis view was confirmed Avben, t)ie 
next moment a woman came and kissed 
tlie young oilicer — just as Rose had 
kissed him. And the young man kissed 
her back. She had only come for some 
new employment. 

At this discovery Staunton felt a 
depression in his heart. If Rose did 
not love hiip, well, it did not seem that 
anything mattered to him. At any 
rate it was no use going to w'ork in the 
Park, lie was almost tempted to ask 
for some other work. But he desisted 
and went homo. 

It was Bullock who greeted him 
first in the Park, next morning. 11c 
irritated Staunton. Bullock took him 
by hiS arm and led him to 
a lawn where Staunton was to do the 
weeding. Gardening had been a hobby 
with Staunton in his school days 
and he did not mind working in the 
garden. But his heart sank within him 
at the thought that he had to earn his 
living as a day-labourer, llis mind 
w^andored back to liis desk at the 
Foreign O/Rco. Tlio contrast between 
that and his present surroundings hurt 
him. 

He had not proceeded very tar with 
his work when Rose came runining 
and juinp»<? towards him. 


“So you have come dear,” she said, 
' BonM. you find it nice, working in the 
garden under the sun. I like it heaps 
better than helping in the hospital 
kitchen as I have to do for a week.” 

Staunton looked up and, said, *‘So 
you are working in the hospital now. 
Why then did you ask me to come 
hero 

Just then Staunton’s armlet began 
to make a tinkling sound. 

*Ah tliore f said Rose smiling, 
“there gties your bell. Come away now, 
You have earned your ticket ; come and 
take it out.” 

Staunton looked surprised that so 
little work was required of him. It 
was less than iw^o hours he had been 
working and he did not feel the work 
at all tiresome. 

Rose took him by his arm and led 
him to his ticket box. She adjusted 
the recorder to the box and turned a 
handle. And lo ; there was the 
ticket. 

Rose ran with him to the Bank 
where tlie ticket was duly deposited. 
She asked him, “what would you like 
to have now f* 

Staunton answered, “I hardly know. 
1 have not the slightest idea what that 
little ticket is worth in food or drink.” 

“1 see,” smiled Rose, ‘‘you arc too 
ignorant. You must have a woman lo 
help you.” 
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“I already have one -an angel.” 

“Have you ? Where is she?” 

“Just before me,” said Stauntun 
and looked at her vi it li yearning eyes. 

Bose suddenly became serious. 
“Poor soul i” she said, “You must not 
think like that. You know i am 
wedded to Bullock and 1 find him good 
enough. But stop, i siiall find you 
the woman you want. Jlluauwhilu 1 
shall manage for you to-day.” 

Shu put in two tickets of her own 
in the Bank and took out various 
orders. 

They then walked along the yiave- 
ment of a beautiful road. It looked 
like an avenue in a Park. Hose hummed 
a happy little song as she ilutlurod 
along the fern-bound edge of the road. 
Staunton followed 1dm sullenly, lie 
was feeling very sure after the rehulf 
he bad received from his compaidun. 

Suddenly Bose asked, ‘Wlat is 
the matter with you, dear, you don’t 
seem happy.” 

‘‘Happy l” growled Staunton, “ilow 
could one feel happy ? Here 1 am, 
a stranded exile with no hope of return 
te my country”. 

“But isn’t this a nice country to live 
iu t” 

“I donot doubt it is —but 1 should 
prefer my England any day.” 

“It is BO sad,” said the poor girl 
and nghed. “But you must have 
courage dear. You must not break 
down and let people call you a 
coward.” 


“Coward i No i am not a coward.” 

“1 know you are not dear,” said 
Bose and gently stroked his hair as 
they passed. 

Staunton started back, “Mrs. 
Bullock”, said he — 

“Who is Mrs. Bullock ?” 

“Wliy, you i” 

‘ I am Bose.” 

“But ho is your liusbaud.’ 

“Well, what then r'’ 

Slauuteu realised that titiugs wore 
diffcreui here fro)u England. Women 
did nut- take tlieir hushaud’s name on 
marriage. 

“You must not caress me like that,” 
he said. 

*l won’t, if you don't like,” stiid the 
girl sadly, “I meant no harm.” She 
looked down. 

Sluutou was strung willi remorse 
by the sad look of tiie girl, ilow uuuld 
ho be so rude 'r lie took Hose's hand 
iu iiis and pleaded, “ Hose, do nut mis- 
uuderstand mu. 1 did nut know I was 
hurting you. 1 donot know your ways 
well enough, and you must bear with 
a great deal from me. What I did 
nieau was that 1 cannot bear your 
carubsiug me. 1 desire you too much 
sisitis. If you don’t keep away but 
come and caress me like that I am 
afraid I won't be able to reslraiu my- 
self.” 

’’i think 1 understand,” said Bose, 
"wo shall talk about it with 
Bullock.” 
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“With Bullock 1 you cannot mean 
that i” 

“Why shouldn’t I 7 Ho is my hus- 
band ” 

“I know and envy him his happe- 
ness. And that is just the reason why ho 
must not know that I have boon mak- 
ing love to his wife. Forgive me Rose, 
I won’t forget myself again.” 

"But why do you say I must not 
tell him ? Porliaps he could cure you 
of your love or do something else.” 

“I don’t know what ho would do 
but if he fools like mo, he would settle 
the matter by burying mo”. 

Rose broke into a ripple of laughter 
“I sue what you mean”, she said, “you 
are tliinking of the ancient times when 
people fought and killed one another 
for the sake of a woman. You are so 
funny.” 

Staunton did not see exactly whore 
the fun of the thing lay. But they had 
now reached a groat building which 
looked like a Palace. Rose led the way 
into it and Staunton discovered with 
surprise that this noble building was 
really a groat store inside, whore every- 
thing could bo had— everything that is, 
which Paxtonians had need for. 

Rose passed from place to place in 
the stalls and collected a large number 
of parcels, some of which she uucero- 
moniously transferrrd to Staunton. 
Staunton looked round for a porter or 
somebody, to carry the parcels, but no 
one was to be seen. They themselves 
carried the parcels home. 


Home 1 What an irony, thought 
Staunton. Yet, when he was in it, he 
admitted it had good points. 

He entered by a small gate into a 
charming little cottage set in the 
neatest garden ho had ever seen. The 
cottage was delightful. Chaste in 
design and clean and smooth like a 
mirror the walls And the floors gave one 
a delicious sense of freshness and 
charm. There was very little furniture 
and few drawings, but each little thing 
was sot in its place with supreme art 
and tiisto. The house looked more like 
a prince’s dwelling them a labourer’s 
cottage. 

They sat in the jArlour on comfort- 
able low easy chairs. 'I'here was a 
curious little tiling like a foot stool 
upholstered in some damask stuff that 
shone like marble. Rose touched a 
spring of each and the little thing 
gracefully unfolded itself into a little 
table. Staunton was startled as he saw 
the little footstool grew into a table, 
but a series of shocks during these days 
had duHod the edge of his surprise and 
he soon roconcilud himself to the 
idea. 

Rose spread her eatables on three 
tables. She unwrapped a glass and a 
flask she had brought which she placed 
before Staunton. On the two other 
tables she put a glass on each but only 
one flask between them. All these 
things, Staunton understood had been 
bought for three tickets, his own and 
those of Rose and Bullock. 
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“You earn a lot with littlo labour it 
seems,” said he, as Bullock entered 
gleefully. “Your country must be 
wonderfully rich.” 

“I suppose we arc not quite badly 
off. But wo are not amazingly rich 
either,” said Bullock who had now 
joined. 

“In England wages for two hour’s 
work would hardly buy a cliop. Our 
eight-hour day has put a heavy strain 
on growers. Prices ars going up all 
round.” 

“Eight liours of manual work a 
.day l” said the startled Hose, “Does 
every body do that ? When do they 
read or amuse themselves !■ And how 
on earth is community work managed ? 
Your people must be very hard-worked 
indeed !” 

“Well, you see,” explained Staunton, 
"we don’t exactly do things as you do. 
It is not every body who does manual 
work. There are a great many of us, 
the Icnsurcd classes, who do uotiiing at 
all. Some people of this class do all 
the community work for the rpst. Tliat's 
how the work is divided among us.” 

“Yes, I was reading all about it the 
other day. It is a pernicious system of 
sweating th® many for the benefit of a 
few,” said Bullock. 

“I am afraid, I don’t agree. There 
is sweating and exploitation, unfor- 
tunately to some extent. But if you 
leave the drones of sodety apart, it is 
a very effident system. Everybody is 
doing what he is fit for. What you 


call community work is itself a busi- 
ness tvith us and some peojile devote 
themselves oxclusivoly to it.” 

‘‘Hut how do they maintain them- 
selves ?” asked Bose. 

“They are paid for this work.” 

“Paid for community work [” said 
Bose in amazement. “Goodness grad- 
ous I 1 suppose husbands and wives 
are ^laid for loving and kissing too.” 

Staunton laughed at the suggestion — 
it was so droll. It was useless, he 
thought, to try to make these peojtle 
understand. 

“But what passes my comprehen- 
sion is how you can manage to supply 
all the needs of your highly civilised 
sodety with so little work‘” said he 
“The bulk of our people are working 
for eight hours or more and they can 
just produce enough to give us all 
that wo want. A two-hour average 
of labour is unthinkable.” 

‘‘Since I saw you first,” said 
Bullock, 1 have been reading a great 
deal about your country and times and 
1 think 1 can explain. Eor one thing 
we have our labour-saving appliances. 
A man and a woman can do about ton 
times more work with these tlian ho 
could do with your crude machinery. 
And then you waste so much labour. 
Everything here is completely organis- 
ed, no labour is wasted.” 

“I think 1 see what you mean. 
Our sodalists and other visionaries 
often talk like that. Private owner- 
ship of factories they say lead to over 
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production. No ono knows how much 
of his goods he can sell. With a 
nationalised industry on tlie other 
hand, tlie factories and workshops 
would produce just what is needed.” 

“And then,” said Bullock, ‘‘1 think 
I am right in saying, you think you 
want a great deal that you really don’t 
want. For instance, I was ready the 
other day that thousands of men were 
engaged, working hard at printing ad- 
vertisements of goods. We don’t need 
advertisements. We know how much 
of each thing is wanted and wo pro- 
duce just that amout ; and our system 
of distribution is so organised that 
everybody can got what he wants. 
Then again, several million tons of 
chemicals are produced for no other 
purpose tlian to give a spruce appear- 
ance to linished goods, not because 
that improves tlieir quality, but be- 
cause it makes the thing attractive and 
helps its sale by a iictitious value given 
to it. 1 was told by Palm that quite 
an enorinous mass of things are pro- 
duced for which you have no use and 
which are simply wasted. 'I'hen again 
your wants are so ridiculous. ITour 
dress for instance. 1 am told thousands 
of people are engaged in making 
drosses, acting under rediculous notions 
of beauty and decency ” 

Staunton smiled and said, ’’Our 
ideas about dress do no,, happen to be 
identical my friend. I can’t agree 
that you dress as well as we do. But 
now that you put it in this way 1 am 


inclined to think that we do waste a 
comdderablo amount of energy in pro- 
ducing what is not wanted. It is 
imaginable that with a perfect organi- 
sation for production and distribution 
with direct reference to the needs of 
the people work may be largely re- 
duced. How do you manage it hero ?” 

“It is Very easily done. Wo have 
factories and homes for producing 
each class of things completsly orga- 
nised into a system and through our 
highly organised distributing agencies 
we know exactly how many pieces of 
a thing would ho necessary. Wo pro- 
duce that much iind no moi'e.*' 

“Not more than one firm is allowed 
to start a factory for one thing 7 ” 

‘•Wliat do you mean ? Wo have 
no iirais. Thu productive agencies all 
belongs to the community. 

“Ah ! tliero, 1 soo you aro Com- 
munisls. It is all very well so far. 
But I am afraid you don’t sou the 
danger of all this. You are making 
for the death of your race. You have 
eliuduatod compotition altogether. 
You can’t imx>rove. You must stagn 
ate in your present position.” 

“We are not stagnating. Wc aro 
making great progress all round. We 
have plenty of competition.” 

“But how ?” 

The conversation was interrupted 
by a vision. In the middle of the 
conversation Rose bad left the com- 
pany of the men to go out. She now 
re-entered the room with another girl 
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of surpasiiing charm. She had a tall, 
well-hmlt and strong figure which 
beautifully constrasted with a soft, 
delicate and timid-looking face covered 
by a crop of dark curls dropping half- 
way down her back. Her eyes with 
tl'.eir long eye lashes and dreamy look 
bad a languishing air about them. 

“It is Tiny,” said hose smiling, 
“and, I hope, your wife.” 

Tiny blushed and smiled. A 
dainty dimple played on each cheek 
and greatly heightened her charms. 

Staunton had risen to receive her. 
He too blushed — a blush that became 
crimson as the girl, coyly advancing, 
coiled her arms round his nock and 
kissed him. Staunton had not yet 
become so far inured to these startling 
customs as to kiss back his greeting. 
The shock of this eutirel}' unexpected 
joke of Rose had taken his breath 
away. 

Staunton did not exactly like it 
that after kissing him Tiny went and 
performed the same operation on 
Bullock when Bullock kissed her 
back with groat gusto. All the time, 
though, Staunton felt that he loved 
Rose and not Tiny. 

Tiny soon made herself at home. 
She sat in a chair and pushed out her 
table. Shu had had her meal, she 
said, but would love to have a drink. 
Staunton gallantly offered her his flask 
“Not yet,” said Rose and smiled. 
“She must drink out of my flask till 
you have made up your mind.* and 


she poured out a glass and laid it on 
Tiny’s table. 

Staunton did not exactly realise 
what Rose was driving at in talking 
about making up his mind. - But ho 
had a feeling that it was not a joke at 
all. This was very soon made clear by 
Rose. 

“Do you know Bullock,” said she, 
“Staunton was making love to me this 
morning.” 

Staunton’s o rs tingled with horror. 
Rose had done it and lie felt he had to 
prepare himself for the worst He 
was surprised to find that Bullock 
did nothing like what he was 
expecting. 

“But surely you d- n't want to 
leave me,” said Bullock apprehen- 
sivel.v. 

“Oh dear no,” said Rose, and clasp- 
ed her lover in her arms, ‘‘how 
stupid of you to think so. T told 
Staunton that we were quite happy 
with each other. 

Bullock smilled and said to Staun- 
ton, ‘ I am sorry for you, jny friend, 
nobody coold be as good as Rose, but 
Tiny will make you a good wife. 
Won’t you Tiny ? ’ 

Tiny blushed again and said “f 
don't know.” 

“Ah that's what these wicked 
creatures always say when they are 
deeply in love.” 

Staunton felt for the hundredth 
time that he did not understand these 
people. Bullock did not seem to show 
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the least resentment that another 
should make love to his wife. He 
did not form a very high idea of the 
morals of Paxionians so far as sox 
relations went. He began turning 
over the thing in his mind and for 
some time he ate his food in silence 
as the other three chattered away on 
the prospects of Tiny and himself 
agreeing. 

" His attention was diverted by the 
drink. He had thought it was wine 
and was relieved to find that he was 
going to got some alcohol after all. 
He found however that though it was 
a delicious beverage it was not wine. 
He was not pleased to find that it was 
not. 

When the meal was finished Tiny 
removed the plates and glasses and 
turned on a switch under the tables. 
The tables wore immediately cloaned 
and polished by an electric process 
which Staunton did not understand. 
She then knocked down the tables into 
foot stools. The plates and glasses had 
in the meantime been similarly clean- 
ed in the bowl where she had placed 
it. She now took them out and placed 
them on the cupboard. 

Bullock and Bose then left sudden- 
ly after kissing their adieu. Now that 
he had the chance, Staunton 
remembered to give Bose a smacking 
kiss. Oazing at her retiring figure he 
forgot to notice that Tiny had been 
left behind with him and that she was 
busy house-keeping. 


When he woke up to the fact, he 
was puzzled. Tiny was then at his 
side. She took his hand in hers and 
said, “Gome let us go and get some 
flowers for decoration.” 

*‘Yes hut — er — when do you go 
home The girl looked puzzled. 
She said, “Isn't this rny home P” 

The naivette of her answer disarmed 
all resentment. Staunton felt she would 
bo hurt if he said ‘no,’ and somehow he 
did not feel inclmed to hurt her. 

Ho said, “£r, yes But wo must 
get married first. — It ttill take time, 
you see.” 

“Why, you surprise me. Wo must 
live together before we wed.” 

Staunton grow red at the thought. 
‘I — 1 can't live with a woman who is 
not my wife,’* ho growled. 

“But 1 thought I was going to be. 
I am sorry.” 

Her eyes grew wot. She slowly 
made for the door. Staunton was 
sorry to have pained the girl. He 
thought very rapidly as the girl slowly 
walked towards the door. Hu had an 
idea that the girl would perhaps be 
compromised in the eyes of her people 
by liaving come into his house to be 
his wife and tlion being turned out. 
I f that was so he must make amends 
and marry her forthwith. 

He therefore rushed out and caught 
hold of Tiny’s hand. 

“Don't go ; come let us talk it over. 
I am afraid there has been a mis- 
understanding.” 








- ■■ 1- ■ ■■■ -^— - - ■■^■Tagr. -aetr ^js g j ass- .; 

GMny . oame back. Staunton put 
Tiny in a chair and asked her, **How 
do you get married here ? Where do 
we go f* 

"We don’t go any where. We 
mply live together. That’s all.” 

"Is that all ? You have no regis- 
tration, no ceremony, uotihing P” 

"Of coarse not. W oo heiird of such 
a thing P VYlmn a iiuiu and a e’oiuau 


loVSa one another the(y wed, drink out 
of the same flask and sleep in the 
same bed. So long as they love, they 
liye together.” 

"But Tiny, you know so little of 
me, how can you lore me.” 

“That’s why I have come to live 
with you. Wo have a month’s proba> 
tion. If wo find that we suit one 
another, we wod. If not, we break ' 
tho home. ' 

(To he coatiimalj 
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Indian Women and Law 

ByP. N. Subrahinanyam, B.A. 


Everywhere in India there is a cry 
tliat society has lost its balance and 
that the civilisation of power is chiefly 
masculine. Women are therefore try- 
ing 1.0 assert themselves in all fields of 
human activity wiili panting breaths 
and palpitating liearts. Any sugges- 
tion to tiieiii that the woman’s function 
is the passive function of the soil 
wliicb not only helps the tree to grow 
but keeps its growth within limits is 
sure to prick their bosom and make 
tlieir eyes light up with a malevolent 
fire. 

But, in trying to restore the equili- 
brium in society they sometimes do 
things which call for the greatest re- 
proach. Many may tolerate women- 
coaehnieii, women- jockios and ILon'hle 
womon-moiubers with piuenez and 
gloves making budget speeches in tl\e 
co-incils and in tlio Assembly espe- 
cially after the Majority Report of t he 
Muddiman Committee ; while some 
may tolerate women with walking 
sticks smoking and taking to snuff ; 
and a few could oven allow though 
after a great deal of hentation, women 
trying to grow beards and develop 
crops and “Prince of Wales” mous- 
taches to boot. But no Indian would 


reconcile the idea of Indian women 
taking to law. 

However much people might say 
that education of women undermines 
the distribution of labour in our homes 
and brings in its train frequent wrag- 
lings and bickerings in the domestic 
peace, I am ever of opinion that women 
do need education. For education makes 
a mind noble, education makes one 
broadminded by imparting true, liberal 
culture ; educatian completely equips 
one with all the necessaries for the 
weary and troublesome journey of life. 
So if education has succeeded in mak- 
ing a woman think well, act well and 
do well that is more than enough. An 
educated lady then will be a blessing 
to the household and a valuable asset 
U) the nation. 

In the teaching and in the medical 
profession, women may contribute a 
great dual towards the happiness of the 
nation. One can understand a number 
of girls sitting at the feet of their 
fjuamed Mistress and drinking deep af 
the springs of knowledge. One can 
also understand ladies taking to sur- 
gery and mid-wifery as the most phi- 
lanthrophic work for the benefit of all 
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ate 

women-folk, for they are best equipped 
for it by virtue of their eex. 

Rut logic cauuot extend any fur- 
ther. Indian women taking to lou is 
nothing short, of an insult to Indian 
sentiment ; it is a violent revolt against 
Indian modesty. The legal profession 
is not a sweet bed of roses first, it is 
covered all over with thorns and with 
thorns of the most undesirable and 
dangerous typo which no woman could 
successfully tread over. It is vain 
logic to say that just as women doctors 
are useful to women patients, women 
lawyers would e useful to w'omon 
clients. Not only would they bo of 
absolutely no use to them, but they 
should trample down upon all sense of 
Indian sentiment and modesty if ever 
they take to translating their intention 
to action. Even in the so-called civi- 
lised — Countries of the Western World 
where women are slowly being given 
more and more freedom, the idea of 


women taking to law to not after all 
so well cherished. In England for 
instance, though there are at present 
about fifty women barristers 1 have 
never heard of any suceess among 
them and w'hat is more, they are not 
encouraged to have any praetice other- 
wise than in their chambers. Well, 
w hat does this mean then ? Even the 
progressive and ruforming European 
sentiment too is against it. And I 
therefore fervently hope the day will 
not be far off when women barristers 
would be totally extinct from civilised 
societies out of sheer respect for 
womanly sentiment and modesty if not 
for anything else. Indian women too 
who are now trying to ape their sisters 
ain’t ad wttuld, 1 hope, take the lesson 
in got d tiireand would retire in calm 
and ptsace. Will not the Jlcnch, the 
Par and the 'varsity agitate tin the 
ptiinl and keep up the dignity and 
self-respect of the Indian natitm ? 
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Pmyor (2) 


Persin. 
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Prayer (4)- 


Persia. 




Plucliilul flowers 
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The Beautiful Rajhumari 

By Navin Chawlnt MUfol, B. Sc., ‘fanimtt. 


Onoe upon a time there lived a 
Raja named Ohandrashekhar who had 
a clever son, Susliil Kumar, and a 
beautiful daughter, Saraswati. The 
Uaja reigned happily for a long time, 
and he was very much loved hy his 
subjects. He had great faith in his 
religion. He was very regular in sny 
ing his prayers, and going to the 
temple. 

One day he expressed his intention 
to go on a pilgrimage to Amar Nath 
Ti, Thereupon Sushilkumar told him 
that he must accompany him. and 
would not like to stay at home in his 
absence, on any account. The Baja 
asked him who would rule the State in 
case he be allowed to accom- 
pany him. He cloverely replied that 
his sister disguised ss a prince would 
manage the state affairs eilidently. 
His father agreed. 

After a few days, the Baja with 
R 


his son left for the desired pilgrimage 
and Sarawati began to rule the State 
in disguise, The Raja’s Minister, 
Qidar Nat'i, soon discovered 
that tlie present ruler was no 
other than the Raja’s daughter. He. 
therefore, tried to contrive a plan to 
compel her to disclose her identity. 
He asked her one day to go out for a 
walk one evening with him. At his 
request she accompanied him. Both 
of them discussed pleasant subjects as 
long as they were in sight of the town. 
But as soon as they were far away 
from it, Qidar Nath, under the threat 
of murdering her, demanded to 
admit her real personality, and marry 
him. It was a great problem for her 
to solve at a moment’s notice. It was 
also difficult to face such a calamity at 
this odd time, when she wae unarmed, 
and had nobody to help her. At this 
trying time, however, she did not lose 
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heart. She was very beautiful and 
young. She had rosy cheeks and large 
beautiful eyes. She admitted that she 
was the daughter of his Baja and said 
that she would marry him on the oom> 
pletion of a palace which should be 
built by him in honour of his marriage 
with her. She also added that there 
should also be built two life-like 
statues of each of them, and placed in 
the hall of the palace. The minister 
agreed, lie was mtfch pleased with 
her decision. 

The minister went to his office, and 
immediately issued urgent orders that 
a magnificent palace should ho built 
in the shortest time, possible. Hu took 
much pains in the matter hut to his 
great disappointment it could not bo 
completed oven in six months. In the 
meanwhile the Baja wrote to him that 
he would bo coming back from his 
happy and successf ul pilgrimage very 
shortly and that he should give him a 
hearty reception on this occasion with 
special pomp and show, on the date 
which would be communicated to him 
later on. The minister requested 
Saraswati to reside in the palace, 
which ho got decorated with all sorts 
of pictures and rich furniture. He 
wrote to the Baja that his daughter 
was found to be of loose characrer, and 
in his humble opinion it would not be 
fit for him to keep her in his palace. 
On this unexpected bad news the Baja 
got very much enraged, and ordered 


his son to go to her atonoe, and take 
off her head with bis sword. 

On reaching Qidar Nath’s palace 
Sushil Kumar knocked at the door 
and asked his sister to open it She 
quite unhesitatingly opened the door 
atonce, because she had no knowledge 
of the minister’s letter, and she was 
true to herself and to her relatives. 
Sushil took pity on her, as ho all along 
knew her to be an innocent soul. He 
placed her in a box, and floated it in 
a river. 

The box wont on floating for a long 
distance. It so happened that one 
morning it was stranded-, a short' dis- 
tance from a city. The Raja of this 
country had a son, Satish Ohandra who 
was a handsome young man and was 
expert in military exploit, tie always 
won wonderfully in his achievements. 
One morning a washerman went to 
the river and saw the box ; he 
broke it, and to his great astonish- 
ment ho found in it a young beauti- 
ful Bajkumari. He took her atonce 
to the Baja, as he thought it 
fit that she should have a prominent 
place in the Raja’s family. The 
Baja was quite pleased to see her and 
married her to his only dear son. 
They lived liappily for a number of 
years. She understood her duties 
very well, and made it a point to pay 
due respects to her relatives. The 
ladies of the palace were always glad 
to enjoy her company. She loved 
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abore all her Lord, whom she simply 
took for Krishna ji. For him she was 
nothing but Badha. She was a 
phantom of delight for him. God 
blessed them with two sons. The 
Raja died. On the oxpiry of the 
13 days of mourning, Satish Chandra 
was onthroneA Ho ruled his kingdom 
peacefully and eiiioiently. One day 
the Raja with his minister, Gohind 
went out into a dense forest for the 
hunt of a tiger. It was a very trying 
day for both of thorn, because they 
had to exert their utmost in order to 
find out their prey. In the afternoon, 
they heard the fearful roaring of the 
tiger, 'i'ho minister, being a coward 
left his master’s company, and came 
back to his place. Ho was wicked, 
cunning and bndinash. 

Gohind told the Rani that her lord 
was dead and that she should marry 
him. On this she got enraged, and 
told him that he should not talk wil h 
her like that, on any account. But 
he considered himself the ruler of the 
State, and therefore ordered her under 
threat of corporal punishment to give 
him her hand in marriage. She told 
him that in course of time two of her 
sons would become Rajas, and she 
would not agree to his proposal under 
such circumstances. The haughty 
minister considered it a lame excuse, 
and at once cut off their throats, and 
thus got rid of them. She was much 
grieved at this, but asked him to take 
one corpse in bis hands, and the other 


she took herself and buried them. 
She requested him to 1)athe in a river 
far away from her to which ho agreed. 
Under the pretext of going to take a 
batli she {woceeded along the stream 
and cleverly escaped into a dense 
forest. He was very sorry to lose her, 
but there was no help for it. She 
lived like a Suuifnai, a hermit and 
built a hut for herself, and went on 
living there for ahoui. two years. 

The Raja came back to his palace after 
a successful hunt. When he did not 
find his wife he was surprised. The 
minister tacitly told him that she was 
a nikiihaai and liad devoured her own 
handsome sons, and hy contriving 
such stories he made him believe in 
him. Hu requested him, after a few 
days, to marry Qidar Nath’s beautiful 
y(»uug daughter. Thu Raja agreed. 
Gohind informed Qidar Nath about 
the intention of the Baja Sahib. 
Qidar Natli atonce sunt his 
Barber with certain suitable articles 
to the Raja to celebrate the betrothal 
of his daughter. On ids way to the 
Raja, the barbar passed by Saraswati’s 
cottage. She was in tlie disguise of a 
hermit, wlien she received him very 
hospitably. She entertained him with 
nice food. She got all informations 
about the intended betrothal. The 
barber sang the praises of the hermit 
in elegant strains to the Raja, the 
Wazir, and the other courtiers. He 
even requested them to see him on 
their way to Qidar Nath. He added 
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that in case he would give Baja Sahib 
his blessings, it would be a good omen. 
The Raja promised to act according 
to the wishes of the barber. The 
betrothal ceremony was performed, 
and the date of the marriage was 
settled. 

On the appointed day, the Baja 
started for the bride’s house. It was 
also decided tliat ho would halt for a 
day at the hermit’s cottage. The 
hermit took three very big rice pots, 
and put a grain of rice in each, and 
let them be boiled. She prayed to 
God that He should fill them with 
rice if she was pure, chaste, and sincere 
to her husband. She served the 
marriage party with rice, and other 
delicious dishes giving nice flavour. 
The Baja requested tlie hermit with 
folded hands, to very kindly accom- 
pany him and i)ustovv his blessings 
on him at tlio bride’s house. Shu 
agreed to it. 

Before the marriage ceremony was 
to be performed, it was arranged that 


the hermit should deliver a lecture. 
He promised to do the needful on 
condition that anybody who would 
interrupt him in the course of the 
lecture, would atonce be beheaded. 
Though the condition was very hard, 
it was agreed to unanimously. He 
got up from Ills seat amidst shouts of 
joy and began his lecture. After a 
short introduction ho related 
Saraswati’s tale from the begiiuiing 
to the end. When she came 
to the point that they should 
see the statues of both Qidar Nath 
and Saraswati in the palace, the 
minister rose up, and said tliat he was 
a vagabond, a lier and so on. Accord- 
ing to the agreement, he was ordered 
to be killed. Similarly when he re- 
lated Gobinda’s treachery and ill- 
treatment, he also blamed her and 
consequently ho too met with the 
same fate. 

Once again ISaraswaii became the 
dear Rani of Raja Satish Chandra. 
She lived happily fur a long time with 
his iiarents, brother and husband. 



VARIETY 

BY 

MIRIEM EllTJEDKAB.. 


In the City of Bagdad, in the 
Spring of tho year, rcignud a Sultan 
of the East, who sunuuoned ouo day 
his ninibtuiB of State and spoke 
to ihein thus, saying : 

"My days pass solitary and slow, 
unblessed by sound or touch of woman’s 
voice or band, while in the chambers of 
ray heart my spirit hovers over around 
the portrait of a slim white lady, 
sweet of voice and soft of inamier, 
whose dark eyes reflect the beauty of a 
soul and whose pale face shows paler 
in the shadows of her hair. Now And 
me this lAdy of my Dreams to be my 
wedded Sultana, for without her 
Verily are the moments of existence 
void and dark, as a starless night.” 

And the ministers bowed and with- 
drew and the ambassadors of the 


Sultan went forth through the ratios of 
the Universe searching the slave- 
raarKots of the world, till they brought 
to the foot of the Sultan’s jewelled 
throne from the suow's of her Gash- 
raerian mountains the hady of his 
heart’s desire. And the Sultan rojoded 
exceedingly and plighted her his troth, 
saying : 

"Tio, thou art a perfume and a 
fragrance and a flower. In the calm 
beauty of thy spirit will ray heart And 
rest, and to thee only will 1 cleave 
till the end of existence.” 

But in the Summer of the year, he 
summoned his ministers and pointing 
to the pale-faced Sultana, said : 

"This woman freezes me, for her 
cold whiteness is like unto that of a 
statue’s^ and like a statuu’s, too, is the 
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frozen oslm of her manner. Moroover, 
my days pazs solitary and slow, for in 
the chambers of my heart my spirit 
hovers ever around the portrait of a 
damsel, beauteous and gay, who seems 
like a young moon and sings like a 
nightingale. Now find mo this Lady 
of my Dreams — or I perish, for the 
red gold of her hair and the grey of 
her eyes dim the sunlight of iny days, 
so that without her verily are the 
moments of existence void and dark as ' 
a moonless sky.” 

And the Sultan of the East heat 
his breast and fell to weeping sorely so 
that his ministers were alarmed and his 
ambassadors journeyed through the 
cities of the Universe searching the 
slave-markets of the world, till they 
brought to the foot of their master's 
carven throne, from the southern 
shores of 'Teringistan," a daughter 
of a light-hearted race who looked like 
a young moon and sang like a nightin- 
gale. And till! Sultan rejoiced greatly 
and plighted her his torth, saying : 

“Thou art a Poem and a Melody 
and a Song. In the trill of thy 
laughter and the lilting of thy voice 
will my heart find rest and to thee only 
will 1 cleave till the end of exis- 
tence...” 

But in the autumn of the year, he 
summoned his ministers and pointing 
to the laughing Sultana, said : 

‘This woman wearies me. For her 
perpetual frivolity discloses a hollow- 
ness of nature, lighter than the tinted 
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bubbles in my wine-cup. Therefore is 
she of no more worth than the forth of 
foam — and my days pass solitary and 
slow, for in the chambers of my heart 
my spirit hovers ever around the 
portrait of a regal being, whose dark 
eyes fiasli forth the fires of an uncon- 
quered race that rival the glitter of 
polished steel — a creature of flame tliat 
luight die for love or kill for a caress. 
Now find me this f^ady of my Dreams 
or 1 perish, for in the meshes of her 
hair lies ray heart untangled. So that 
without her verily are the moments o( 
existence void and dark as a sunless 
day.’* 

And the Sultan of the East runt his 
garments and wept loudly and forgot 
the taste of food and moaned by day 
and wailed by night — so tl)at his minis- 
tors were alarmed and his ambassadors 
hastened through the cities of the 
world ransacking the slave-markets of 
the Universe, till they brought from 
the pillared halls of the Moroccan 
Alhambra to the foot of the Sultan’s 
gilded throne an Andulasian Princess 
in whose dark eyes smouldered memo- 
ries of a thousand gory hull fights and 
whose rosy fingers toyed perpetually 
with a jewelled stiletto. And the 
Sultan rejoiced exceedingly and 
plighted her his torth saying : 

‘'Thou art an Incense and a Temple 
and a Shrine. In the passionate 
fervour of thy nature will my spirit 
find rest and to thee only will I cleave 
till the end of existence.” 
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But in the Winter of the year, he 
Hummoned his ministers and pointing 
to his Sultana whose fingers toyed idly 
with the gemmed hilt of a stiletto 
said : 

“This woman annoys me. For the 
ioipetuous fury of her being is like 
unto a volcano in eruption. While a 
panther of the forest might be gentler 
in his mildness than this woman of 
the mountains in every word and deed. 


Moreover, my days pass solitary and 
slow, for in the chambers of my 
heart my spirit hovers ever around the 
sweet face of a brownHskinned maid.” 

* • • 

In the Spring of the New. Year 
there reigned over the Oity of Baghdad, 
a Sultana of the East with flashing 
dark eyes whose rosy fingers played 
ever with a jewelled stiletto— and who 
was a widow. 


“Sahib and Mum sahib” 



Classical Indian Music 

By Praraatha Nath Banerjoo, M.A., P.H.TD., P.R.S. 


With great. diflSdenco I venture to wrife 
on Indian Music or more properly Aryan 
Music as it dovolopcd in Tiidin. Sjicred as 
the Gnnges this music wns born out of the 
hymns of the Snma Vedi^i or |icrhii]>s its 
source may lie further bock in time. Its aim 
was not merely to please the ear, but to ele- 
vate the soul till it became united with the 
Divine — the (>cean of bliss. 1 hus it wjis re- 
cognized to bo the highest of all Al^ts, 
Sciences, the purest of all branches of 
knowledge, phya’cal or occult. Rishis liko 
Narada, Tamburu and Bharat and many a 
holy sage of antiquity walked this s|)eediest 
road to the goal of the liighcst human ambi- 
tion. A man who took no delight in it or 
whose heart was not moved to raptures by its 
ethereal strains was thought to be worse 
than a beast, and no system of education 
would be complete in those days with«mt a 
touch of this sanctifying element. 

I would not try the patience of ray 
readers with quotations from the Sastras 
about the merits of *‘MargJi” or Classical 
Music supposed to have been brought down 
from the heavens as op]) 08 ed to **Doshiya’* or 
popular music which prevailed and still pre- 
vails in different parts of India. Being the 
consummation of high class musical art, 
‘^Marga" music pre -sup posed a certain degree 
of culture, and hence it was a sealed book to 
the ordinary people who had to be content 
with "Deshiya’* music which they could far 


better assimilatr. But they could not help 
lieiiig brand Oil as ^tailless bears^ by the 
connoisseurs of Marga music the latter hardly 
coiidost?ending to dignify Deshiya music with 
tho name iff music. 

No doubt classical music in India ns else- 
where evolveil historically out of i)opnlar 
music but that did not [preclude it from being 
infinitely superior in expression to all forms 
of popular music. It was reached by a 
gradual procpne of tirtistic fli.scrimination and 
selection combined with analysis, synthesis 
and generalisation. 1 shall try now^ to make 
myself more explicit. 

iSinco y>eople learned to communicate their 
feelings not merely by gestures and language 
hut also musical voice, w*hich might have 
been long long before the discovery of metal, 
or the use of fire, they sang songs. An emo- 
tional occasion wdicther in indivirliial or social 
life would hardly go unsung by individuals 
or groups. They sang to .•^oothe their love- 
laden soul, to celebrate their nuptials to 
mourn their dead. They sang the praise of 
their chiefs or kings and sang the worship of 
their deity. The Vodic Hymns are nothing 
but chants addressed to the various gods 
such as Indra, Agni, Rndra, Vanina of our 
Iiido-Arynna ancestors and latterly to one 
God only of whom the former came to bo re- 
garded as agents or manifestations. Now 
what I want to impress upon my readers is 
that these occasional songs whether solo or 
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ohorns were afc first nothing but the naive 
untutored and spontaneous outbursts of emo- 
tion which gradually crystallized into 
definite tunes. In course of time these 
definite tunes came to be compared and ana- 
lysed until they resolved themselves into a 
much fewer number of Ragas and Raginis 
roughly though unhappily called Melodies. 
Ragas and Raginis or Ragas in brief are the 
generalised essence of innumerable tunes and 
hence each Raga is a potential reservoir of as 
many analogous tunes as one can draw out. 

Marga music of which the origin may be 
traced to the genius of Druhin, a musical 
prodigy for thtat remote antiquity', was based 
on the conception that the Rag^is were the 
real ultimate units of music, the immutable 
and everlasting seeds of the later rich tune- 
harvest that the world has since boon reap- 
ing. It marked an epoch of distinct advance 
upon the popular tune-music of old (the un- 
conscious application of the Raga- principle 
not yet formulated) subsequently called 
“Deshiya” when the time for such a different- 
iation arrived. 

The Ragas though abstracted irom con- 
crete popular tunes are not mere abstractions. 
They wore real musical typos. The classifi- 
cation of the Ragas is mark by typo than by 
character — the central types or those having 
the must marked individuality being known 
as Ragas. Round otich type or Raga are 
arranged a cluster of other melodies (I use the 
term for want of a bettor) or Raginis. These 
Raginis formerly 3fi in number were classed 
in 6 groups, each group having a central type 
or Raga. The distance at which each of the 
6 R-iginis consorted to a Raga stood from the 
Raga itself was determined by its degree of 
resemblance with the Raga, resemblance 
being mcasared not so Anch by physical 
musical constituents as the sentiment evoked. 


There is a conflict of authorities in the 
Sastraa as tuy the names of the central types 
and members included in a typical group. 
T do not propose to discuss the relative 
sU()oriority of any of the schools of classifica- 
tion but this diversity of opinion is eloquent 
of the great difficulty which a classifier of 
{mychologiciil entities must exi)erience and 
points unmistakably to the view that the flesh 
and blood if not the soul of a Raga is its 
sentiment — its skeleton being the notes. But 
I must piiss on. 

The days of six Ragas and thirty-six 
Raginis as the sum total of Indian music are 
long over. In each work later than the 
original “Samhitas'* we find a growing list of 
Raginis until they swelled up to three figures. 
But curiously enough the number nf the 
central ty{)e3 or Ragfis remained fixed and up 
till now when the number of Raginis is well- 
nigh on the verge of four figures, no audacious 
miisi<'iaij has ventured to iricrcasd the number 
of Ragas. What reason better than orthodoxy 
stands in the way of such a venture I have 
not yet been able to discover. There is no 
harm in making the classification less 
awkward and confusing. Instances can be 
cited of two Raginis affiliated to two separate 
Ragas, though standing farthest away from 
the central types, resemble each other more 
than their tyj^a. Moreover it is arbitary to 
suppose as some do that we have exhausted 
the whole potentiality of Ragiuis. The 
orthodox belief that no fresh discovery is 
possible is challenged by the fact that 
Raginis lend themselves to unification. Of 
course the union must be such as to partake 
more of the nature of chemical fusion than 
physical mixture. '*Iman Kalyan” and 
'*Miaki idallar” as compounpod by Amir 
Ehasru and Tansen are examples of such a 
fusion— whereas “Sindhu Bhairabi” and 
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*Behag Khambaj” which music-mongers of 
*tho present age have manufactured are but 
illustrations of physical mixture. The latter 
can never enrich Ragiuis or add to their 
number. 

Our musical perception, so far as senti- 
ment is concerned, is susceptiblo to infinite 
shades and ramifications. So its counterpart, 
the Ragas and Raginis or Hagas in brief, must 
also bo, if not inniimornblo, numerous. T do 
not agree with those who hold that every 
possible emotion can be twisted out of each 
and every Raga merely by the art of setting. 
Take a selected combinat ion of notes warrant- 
ed by the characteristic structure o1 a Raga, 
put it in a particular rhythm or measure, 
play it in a particular scale or pitch, and the 
musical sentiment would be radically different 
from that evoked by another such combina- 
tion of the same Raga — is a theory prima 
faclo absurd. If the entire possible expan- 
sion of a Raga is productive of one and one 
emotion (Rasa) only, homogeneous all through 
as the Sastras imply by assigning one ‘Kupa* 
(form) to it only, and if the parts of it do not 
clash as we practically experience however 
much the measure and pitch may be diversi- 
fied in the various stages of ^Abip' (dexterous 
performance by an expert) it becomes really a 
bit difficult to see how any piecemeal repre- 
sentation however artistic of a Raga can 
sentimentally differ from another such re- 
presentation. Perhaps the root of this error 
lies in confounding pure music with music 
wedded to words. 

The next paragraph will further attempt to 
explain my position. 

I have already said that men in early 
times sang compositions or songs full of 
meaning only. They sang and danced at 
times to the accompaniment of instruments. 


Of course the etymology of the word “Sangit” 
suggests all the three factors of song, dance 
and instrumental music and the definition 
'*Sangit” given in the Sastras corroborates 
this. But I have nothing to do with that at 
present. No one would now -a days believe 
that u musician must bo well up in all the 
three aboveiiamed branches to be a musician. 
What I want to bring home to my readers is 
this. Instrumental music originally intended 
to accomyany vocal music got over its slavish 
subserviouco ono day through the caprice of 
a performer and ))eop]e found to their surprise 
that tho two need not bo inseparably bound 
up. This assumption of indopendnneo by 
instrumental music was not at all resented to 
as it was far from being displeasing. On tho 
other haml its [leciiliaritios were analogically 
transferred to vocal music, and this oxteiiBioii 
proved so sahitary in its effect that the fabric 
of pure *Marga* music was at once begun to be 
woven out of the raw tunes embodied in 

songs. The fabric was infinitely more elastic 
and fraught with suggestions than the fibres. 

Then and then only the idea struck in many a 
cultured brain that words with meaning were 
like floating incumbr.ances on tho tide of pure 
music and that they could either help or 
retard its flow. Like ‘pure number* and pure 
reason,' 'pure music* had its own subtle 
contents to modify it even by the sentiments 
of poesy was to rob it of its intrinsic delicate 
flavour. But this flavour appealed only to 
tho initiated. The common people not having 
the advantage of a cultivated oar could not 
appreciate or enjoy it unless mode palatable 
with heavily-iierfumed sentiments concretely 
embodied in poetic words. Even at tho 
present day the imposition of different kinds 
of expressive and suggestive words full of 
emotional significance upon tho same basic 
Raga hardly fails to produce in the hands of 
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the uninitiaied differont Rasas — and they 
orr honestly by ascribing it to setting. 

Classical Indian music is more nr less 
antithetical to Western music. The spirit of 
the one is monophonic, polyphonic of the 
other. But it will bo distorting truth to say 
that harmoney is altogether foreign to the 
former. It makes use of harmony in a way 
consistent with its nature and spirit. The 
auxiliary strings of a string-instrnment like 
Vina are tuned harmonically and not identi- 
cally with the main string. But it is not per- 
missible to tune an auxiliary string in the 
octave of another auxiliary string. All the 
auxiliary strings must bo tuned in the octave 
of the main string, and then they can be 
touched synchronously. 'Mutatis Mutandis/ 
chorus may be sung in different pitches of 
the same standard but not in different keys 
of it. The reason is that the Diatonic scale 
has no place in our musical accoustics. The 
chromatic scale which is hardly used in 
practical music in Europe is tha only scnle we 
use. 'Fhe reason of this also is plain. Our 
music is- like embroidery work on i texture. 
It moves on a steady and continuous back- 
ground. It never loses sight of the standard. 
Hence as the “ga” and ‘Mha'' of the diatonic 
scale are discordant wdth the "Sa” — wo can 
not for the sake of harmony tune them in the 
distonic scale ; w'hicli we say the least of it is 
artificial. Still more it is imiiossible, there- 
fore, to play the octavo of “Sa,” and “Ma” or 
“Sa” and "Pa” for the matter of that side by 
side. The relation between ”Sa’’ and “Re” of 
the chromatic scale, so far os interval or vibra- 
tion is concerned, cannot correspond with that 
between “Ma” and “Pa” or “Pa” and “Dha.” 
In the diatonic scale thay may perhaps to a 
certain extent correspond but when in a har- 
monic concert the parallel standards them- 
selves would be disharmonious from the point 


of view of Indian music whero the question of 
agreement between the successive keys of the 
standards does not arise. The introduction of 
.occidental harmony therofoie, into our orien- 
tal music would mean the denationalisation, 
nay, total destruction of the latter. 

Music is as much a sciene as a practical 
art. It can never be wholly recorded in books. 
They can only be referred to as sign-posts or 
light-hoiiscs, They can show you the way 
but not guide you through it. For want of fi 
better vehicle therefore the “Ma.rga” or classi- 
cal niusie of India has been handed down to 
us by tradition. That the rich inheritance 
has not degenerated or been to a great extent 
transformed in the process of transmission wo 
cannot vouchsafe. Deviation and discrepancy 
from the pristine original is imt unnatural. 
Improvement in many resfiects also is quite 
[possible. But wc must be content with what 
wo have. Jt will bo idle curiosity and wjiste 
of timo to speculate on the past and expatiate 
on its glories. In the rummaging spirit of 
tlio arclneologist you can hunt up ancient 
treatises but to what purpose ? To dig up 
the fossilized bones of the *'MaS*'.odoxL” is not 
to clothe it in flesh and bl(»od or oven cover it 
wdth living skin. You cannot decipher the 
obliterated characters mostly hieroglyphics of 
aiiciont music however much you may strain 
your eyes. 

The spirit of roi]aiss;iiico is sweeping over 
India of Musical enthusiasts are cropping up 
in every direction. As one section of them is 
busy in the dark collars and shadowy lumbre- 
rooms of the past another section is eager to 
construct a luminous edifice of immediate 
future. But unfortunately none of the two 
sections seem to pay any heed to the halls of 
the present they are treading. No doubt our 
music is now in a decadent state and nothing 
ean bo more desirable than to effect its 
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resurrection, i^ut wo cannot with impunity 
ignore the assets we have got. A bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush. We must bo 
thoroughly conversant with the present 
before we can hope to make any solid ad- 
vancement, prospective or retrospective. Tour 
labours would not be amply rewarded if after 
patent research or arduous experiment for 
several years you get hold of a Ragini believed 
to be brand now or long extinct and then 
somebody steps in to inform you it has been 
all along in existence through not in the name 
yon have stamped it with. Ignorance may 
often pass as an excuse but is h<ardly a con- 
solation. Stand firm on the ground on which 
you are standing and then jump ahead. 

The modern champions of progress seem to 
be badly eipiipiKid also. The harmonium — an 
apology for musical instrument — is their 
shovel and strick. They must threw it away 
and take up something bettor if they are to 
explore anything new in the territory of classi- 
cal Indian music. How can they expect with 
the help of twelve Srutis <inly to do just as 
much as their predecessors with twenty -two 
Srutis ? How can they even dream to cheat 
the ear with isolated discrete notes accustom- 
ed to the sweetness of *Gamak’— the soncrous 
wavy motion with which one nate glides im- 
perceptibly into and blends with another ? 
That would be working a miraclo indeed, 
They must also give up once for all their ideas 
of representing high-class Indian music by 
means of notation. They can as well try to 
pick up running balls of quick-silver with 
their fingers. 

Our classical music defies repfesentation. 
It can only be recorded whether in memory or 
in scientific contrivances. The wailing out- 
pour of the Vina under expert niauipulation, 
the feeling— saturated shower of a master's 


voice-— cannot be c-iught in the hardened 
meshes of graphs and symbols. The service 
of the gramophone and the wireless can be 
requisitioned to record and perpetuate 
them. 

One more suggestion and 1 have done. 
To revivify or rejuvenate classical music 
r;|stimiilu8 is necessary. - This stimulus must 
come in the form of patronage, money and 
honour both. If the profession of thej 
^musician is looked down upon — if the 

musician han got to live on the poor pittance 
of casual charity — he caniiont pitch himself 
up to the height of ci*cativc 
ecstasy. 

The artist is a crc.ilor. His mission is 
fulfilled l>)' lifelong consecration only and not 
amateur eflforts. In this view of the cii'C 1 
would suggest the following hints to all 
iniisie loving individuals and corporations, i c., 
all who are intcrrstcMl in classical Indian 
music. 

(a) There should be n;cognized seals i>f 
musical learning thnnighout the lengl.Ii and 
brc.idth of India, i. o.. Universities of 
Music. 

(b) Mu.sie should be taught, as a compul- 
sory subject in academic centres -the Ui-iver- 
sities in particular. 

(c) Eminent professora with ailequatc 
remiineratinn f-r their services, shriuld be 
deputed Hs itinerant luissionaries to demons- 
trate the art of clas-sical Indian 
Music. 

(d) Occa-ional soirees under expert 
muBicians should be held in public places — 
free to the public, 

(f) Prises and rewards should be pro 
vided for competing miisical students. 
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(f) Musical Journals should be published 
and edited by musical boards. 

(g) Research Institutes of Music should 
be established and maintained. 

1 conclude by stating with conviction that 
these or similar methods must be jidopted in 
order to create and disseminate the huste for 


high cIhss Indian music so neglected now-a* 
days. It will foster knowlerlge, propagate 
enthusiasm and dispel the illusory fascination 
for tho<;e imported tinsels with whi jh even 
our educated community are adorning the 
golden but dust-covered image of our indi- 
genous classical music. 

‘•The Calcutta Review.” 


The Eof lish Character aad the 
English Language 

Ify Vernon B,cndclL 


Qeneralisations arc made from time to 
time on the English cliaraelor, and they can 
be neither proved nor disproved. Emerson's 
'English Traits* is perhaps as good survey 
as any, though in some details it is now out 
of date. Admiration and dislike outside 
England lead to exaggerated praise and 
blame, and a critic who is acute in some 
ways will suddenly fall into amazing errors 
of detail which make one distrust the whole 
of hia analysis. History can he so far 
coloured one way or another that it affords 
little help for conclusions ; and, as Dr. Johuso 
remarked, all the colouring, all the philo- 
sophy of history is conjecture. What the 
English, as a whole, thought in auy crisis 
is difficult to discover, for their rulers and 
and representatives may be indifferent to, 
or ignorant of, tlio ideas aud ooucluaions 
of the people The popular Press is increa- 
singly occupied, not in preseutiug what the 


Englishman does and thinks, but in declar- 
ing what he is wanted to do and think. 
Tims, during the war, songs were declared 
to be favorites with our soldiers which on 
their own evidence they did not sing. The 
earlier arrangements for dealing with air 
raids in London were some way behind the 
good sense of the people in general. It 
seems to have been supposed that, if warn- 
ings of the coming danger were given to all, 
panic would become iinivorsal. The Home 
Secretary of the time might have thought 
better of the courage of the English people. 

There is, however, a body of evidence of 
tbo English character produced by a long, 
slow, silent referendum of the widest 
|) 0 SBible description, and that is the English 
language. The people, as a whole, decide 
that ; and no particular interest, cither of 
big money or scholarly expertness, can 
force their inclinations. Tiie people may 
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drop words tbe educated think convenient ; 
they may take on words the uneducated find 
difficult ; they may seem wise in some, ways 
and foolish in others ; but all the time 
decisions as to the life and meaiiinnf of 
words— sometimes oddly perverted from their 
original form and sense— are being slowly 
made, and the result is English Words fixed 
in English usage offer undeniable evidence of 
English habits and manners. In some ins- 
tances foreign words and phrases have been 
taken into our most acquisitive tongue but 
when that is so, it is clear that, if not native 
in origin, tliey iiave the seal of English 
approbation on them. Kvery language is 
what the people who speak it want. Englisli 
is what the English want, whether it is a 
latiii joke not generally understood like 
‘tandem,’ or a long-forgotten piece of astro- 
logy like influence.’ A comparison with 
other languages sometimes jdelds an insight 
into native aptitudes, attractions, and repul- 
sions. 

Reserve is one of tiie clearest features of 
the English character, ‘Jn England,* says 
Fielding, ‘the growth of acquaintance is as 
slow as that of the back.’ Dr. Johnson 
condemned twice in nearly the same words 
the English habit of cautious unsOciability : 

*iSir’, Bsiid h«, two mon of any other imtioii 
who are ah won into a room together, at a house 
where they are both visitors, will immediately 
find some conversation. ihit two J']nglishmen 
will probably go each to a different window, 
and remain in obstinate silence. Sir, wo as 
yet do not understand the common rights of 
humanity.’ 

Characteristic of this lack of understand • 
ing is the fiict that there is no single word in 
English to represent the word rnpproachment,’ 
so that the French word itself is widely used, 
unless the American 'gettin' together’ is jidop- 


tod. The Americans make friends much 
quicker than the English. 

The English object to displaying their 
emotions. ‘ Sblood,” says Hamlet to Giiildon- 
Btorn, ‘do you think I am easier to bo played 
on than a pipe ?* Dr. Johnson, a typical 
Englishman of the sturdy sort, objected to 
actors, because they moved him more than he 
liki’d with their mimic passions, an(J found it 
one of the advantages of meeting a king that 
‘a man can not be in a passion.* The English 
language bears out this habit of reserve. 
Nearly all the tender diminutives which were 
once in use have disap|)oarod. ‘Sweeting’ a 
pretty Shakosiierean word, is ipiite gone and 
does not oven survive, so far as I know, in 
modern poetry. Other diminutivos, such as 
‘lambkin* and ‘fingerkiri’ have no ciirreiicy 
to-day, and the solitary Marling’ U in conse- 
illience overworked An artist like Tennyson 
had in his ‘Maud*' to descend to such a 
phrase as ‘my owneat own,* whicli has rather 
a vulgar sound. The English hate fuss of any 
kind, oven a display of gonuino emotion ; so 
they have degraded the tears of Mary of 
Magdala, and m.ade them into the word 
‘maudlin.* ‘Officious* is now a word of depre* 
ciation and means of overdoing one’s duties. 
In Sliaknsi)e;irj*8 day it meant both due 
attention and too much. Jlut the horde of 
inspectors which Stevenson forsaw in ‘The 
Day after To-morrow’ is now iijion ns, and 
‘officious* is never likely to bo a good word 
again. The English also suspect eloquence : 
so ‘voluble,* rolling on, means too fluent, and 
the words ‘flowerg* and ‘florid,’ though derived 
from one of Nature’s chief beauties have .a 
bad sense of useless profnssioii in 8{)oaking and 
writing. ‘No flowers, by request’ w«is the 
traditional and chanictoristic motto of the 
Dictionary of National Biography. The 
Englishman hates fine writing, because he 
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suspects in it something that has to be draped. 
Lord Balfour was quite in accord with national 
views when he put a policy on half a sheet of 
iiotepaper. The people hate trouble, and have 
lost the power to appreciate the periods and 
long, involved sentences of a Ghidstone. 
This is partly due to the advance and influence 
(if Press headings in the nowspa[)ers which 
have to be in largo type, and must bo short, 
because the space for them is limited. I 
noticed during the war in an English book a 
sentence running over three pages with nu- 
merous semicolons. It was, as 1 guessed, not 
written by an Englishnion, but by the son 
(if an eloquent French preacher, L(»yson. 

The English have supplied the material 
for more than r*nu llovol utioii, but they do 
not like revolutionary talk, or the idea of 
mob-rule. Thus, ‘deinag<»gue,* which merely 
means a loader of the people, is now generally 
taken to imply *an mifwincipled or factious 
popular leader,’ as the Oxford Dictionary puts 
it. P art of this prejudice may he due to the 
‘Teat comedian Aristophanes, a Conservative 
in politics who made an unforgettable picture 

DeiiK'S, fickle, lazy, greedy, an*’ easily 
l)ftrsuadfd by large promises. 'I he English 
like their liberty, and hate being imp(»sod on. 
This is strikingly illustrated by the w*ord 
Manger’ which is derived from the Latin 
“dominium.” The <lorivation does not sound 
likely, and may be explained by a passage 
from Shakespeare. Portia says to Antonio 
concerning Shylock : 

“You stand within his danger, do you 
not ?” 

Here ^his danger’ means ’his pwer to 
harm. Absolute power, “dominium,” leads 
to gross cruelty, abuse of human life and 
nghts, as the war showed. The under-dog 
always runs risks of being maltreated by his 


master, and ho has fixed his resentment 
against his superiors in the language. 'Surely’ 
should be ‘sirly’ the mood of the ’Sieur,’ who 
does not trouble to speak courteously to his 
de^jendeut. The knight of former days pro- 
fessed all the fine lore of chivalry, but our 
language protests that he did not practise it 
persistently. To-day to treat “Cavalierly” is 
to treat disdainfully. Popular criticism of 
the noble is also preserved in the phrase 
“drunk as a lord.” “Lord are lordliest in 
their wine,” says Milton, 

Seventy per cent, of our population, it has 
been calculated, now live in towTis, and the 
town-rnan with his advantages in the way of 
wealth and civilisation has always looked down 
on the countryman. So our language denoun- 
ces as “vile” the villain, man of the village, 
calls the man of the heath a “heathen,” an 
unbeliever, and ascribes a rude ferocity to the 
man of the woods, the “savage," Latin 
'‘silvatiens.” An unbeliever in earlier days 
was liable to burnt or excommunicated, 
deprived of the comforts of life. He h;is given 
the language the words “runragate” and 
“reuegate,” a “denier” of the faith. “Mis- 
creant,,’ which is similar in origin, drew from 
Gibbon the following note in his History : 

‘Mecreant,* a word invented by the French 
crusaders, and confined in that language to 
its primitive sense. It should seem, that the 
zeal of our ancestors boiled higher, and that 
they branded every unbeliever «as a rascal. A 
similar prejudice still lurks in the minds of 
many who think themselves Christians.” 

Nelson said, “The want of fortune is a 
crime which I can never get over,” and Sydney 
Smith “It is always considered as a piece of 
impertinence in England, if a man of loss 
than two or three thousand a year has any 
opinions at all upon important subjects. 
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Later, Samuel Butler nud after him Bernard 
Shaw have dwelt on the crime of having no 
money. The English have been called a 
**nation of shop-keepers,' and think a good 
deal of this world’s goods, or being a ‘‘warm” 
man, the word implying the comfort that 
gees with plenty of money. This feeling is 
preserved in the word **beggar” applied not 
only to the mendicant, but also to anyone we 
wish to abuse as not behaving properly. On 
the other hand, the language knows the un- 
happiness attached to the collection and reten- 
tion of money ns the sole end of life. He who 
sacrifices everything to this endless pursuit is 
called a “miser,” a miserable, unhappy 
man. 

Mr. Hugh Last in his paper in 'The 
Legacy of Rome” says that the “home” was a 
Roman invention. However that may be, the 
word “home” is one of the greatest in English, 
and has no French equivalent. It is associated 
with something which Balzac declared to be 
the one English thing he envied — ^“comfort”. 
This word is by derivation a “strengthening 
ail round,” and was so used in Elizabethan 
days. The strong sense of material well-being 
in the country has devoted the noun "comfort” 
specially to things like un easy chair and the 
fireside, though the corresponding verb 
generally indicates encouragement or condo- 
lence. This double sense is also extant in the 
verb and noun “cheer.*' Found as the English 
are of “home,” the word still applied by 
Australians to the mother-country, they are 
great travellers and the language indicates 
that prettier features and more attrfictive 
arrangements may be sometimes found outside 
the home. “Homely’ is a euphemism for ugly 
or plain Gomus suggest't that beauty deserves 
the gaieties of Court-life : 

“It is for homely features to keep home. 

They had their name thence.” 


Cynical, we have seen, is the use of the 
word “maudlin.” Equally indifferent to the 
claims of religion is the word “happy,” which 
implies that felicity ’s the result of “hap” 
or chance. The Creeks had two words, one 
like our own implying good luck, the other 
the favour of Heaven. Pessimism rather than 
optimism is embedded in our language, but 
one groat optimist, who fiourished apparently 
about the middle of the fifteenth century, 
made “successors,” which is merely what is 
going to hapiien next as in “successive”, into 
good fortune or victory. Shakespeare’s line in 
“T iiliiis C*\esar" : 

“Mistrust of good success hath done this 
deed ” 

Sliows that the word in his time could still 
have neutral sense. Part of the English pessi- 
mism may be due to th.^ uncertainty of the 
weather. This is recorded in the use of the 
word “welkin” for sky. True it is that Shakes- 
peare has written of a bluo eye as a “welkin 
eye”, but ho w.-is not a philologist. The 
“welkin” is a sky of clouds, cognate with the 
German “Wolke.” 

“Conscious,” .'IS Emerson says, “that no 
race of better men exists,” the English are not 
agreeable in their relations with foreigners, 
though time h.as perhni>s improved this defect. 
“The English wdf sufficiency and bliintnoss,” 
says the same critic, “h:ive made the English 
traveller a proverb for iiiicomfor table and 
offensive manners.” So it is that, like the 
ancient Greeks who regarded other nations :is 
“barbarians,” wo liave made the word “out- 
landish,” foreign, a synonym for grotesque 
strangeness. The word “Welsh,” like the 
German “walsch,” is simply foreign and dis- 
placed in comon speech the national term our 
neighbours of the Principality apply to 
themeelvee. 
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Hut, if the English are sometimes disagree- 
able, they have an admirable humour of their 
own. They are full of the understatement 
which is a main source of irony, and is found 
in the Cocknoy no loss than in Plato and 
Sophocles. “Not ’arf* is the perpetual remark 
about something extreme, like his enjoyment 
on a bank holiday, or the crush on the 
Underground during the busy hours. The 
war brought out the national humour in the 
use of the verb “strafen,” to punish. “Qott 
strafe England” was, like Cato's “Delenda est 
Carthago,” in the mouth of every German. 
The English took up the word as a joke, and 
“strafed” their friends or their pet animals, as 
if the word were wholly humourous. “Fright- 
fulness” was similarly adopted as a contemp- 
tuous rendering of the word “Schrecklichkoit”, 
the policy of deliberate outrage designed to 
tame the spirit of neutrals or enemies. The 
s|)ecia] war words have, however, by this time 
nearlv gone out of the language. The were 
vivid for a time : then the nation had the 
sense to drop them, as it did the words of the 
Hoer War, when hills became “kopj. and 
|>eop]e were threatened comically with the 
Sjambok.” Dr. Bradley put strafe” into the 
great Dictonary, where it deserves its place 
as an historic n^cord of English humour in the 
most trying circumstances, but it is already 
obsolete. 

“Humour” .-ind “humorous” have no eipi- 
valeiit ill French just as “spirit’ ’ and “spiri- 
tual” in English have not the French sense of 
gaiety and wit. Our “spirit” has been cor- 
rupted into * spirit,” trickly and often malicious 
little power joined by Shakespeare with gob- 
lins. Imogen complains that she is 

“sprited with a fool frighted and angered 
worse.” 

Mr. Svartengren a Swedish scholar has 

_ 7 


examined English popular phrases of the type 
“as right as rain” at great length and con- 
cludes from them that the average Englishman 
has, or had, a very wide and present fear of 
the Devil and other mysterious and malicious 
powers. To-day the common people, and 
many f)f the educated, recognise all sorts of 
omens and portents. The phrase “What pos- 
sessed you to do this ?” is not commonly heard; 
but the evil spirit, if he does not "possess” 
folks, still besieges them as the word “obsae- 
sion” shows. 

M. Andre Manrois in the wittiest of war 
books, “The Silence of Colonel Bramble has 
charmingly exposed the most prominent 
characteristic of tlie English. What they 
enjoy above all things is sport of some sort 
and this predilection is fixed in the word 
“pastime,” originally any means of passing the 
the time, but now a game. A game of some 
sort is the national idea of amusement though 
that word originally meant something to make 
a 'man muse,’ i. e. think. 'Ihe English are not 
fond of meditation. Dombey, and typical 
merchant in Dickens’s story, was told by his 
parasite, the Major, not to think, because he 
was “above it.” I’Ko word “pastime” is a 
strange contrast to “school,” derived from the 
Greek word moaning leisure, as the Greeks 
employed their leisure in education or dispu- 
tation of an improving sort. “Fair play” is 
a typical expression for geuerous treatment of 
any sort of t p^ionent, in serious matters as 
well as in sport. It is universally regarded as 
wrong to “kick a man when he is down ” and 
the instinct for admiring anyone who faces 
great odds or is in a tight place, is shown in 
the sympathy for criminals escaping from 
justice, or anyone concerned in a forlorn hope. 
The Englishman is expected to “die game,” 
that is, to maintain his spirit or endurance to 
the end. This invincible stoutness was 
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shown above all in fche war, which had alto 
its ill effects on the national character. ‘'Robe** 
is Connected with “robbery ” and means a 
thing stolen. This long-forgotten derivation 
might haven been recalled during the stress 
of the tremendous combat which made 
fighters take an easy view of^'meum” and 
“tuum.” 

When anyone in public life has taken a 
mean or unfair advantage, infringing the 
national code of behaviour belonging to a 
sportsman and a gentleman, his action is 
said to be “not cricket.** He has not played 
the game by the rules which are universally 
recognised, if not always written down — e.g., 
that, though you can deceive the umpire 
without being found out it is not good form 
to do so. Anything contrary to the spirit of 
the game is not done, though not condemned 
in the rules. Baumnn in his “Londinismen,** 
a collection of London idioms for Germans, 
explains much correctly, but he has gone 
wrong over *not cricket.** He supposes it to 
mean "No light affair.** Cricket is a very 
serious affair in England ; the qualification to 
play it for a country is a strict one of birth or 
residence which is not required for a member 
of the English Parliament. Games are much 
more to the great mass of the nation than 
polities, and to “game** now always means, 
gambling, a very i)opular pursuit to-day. 

The English are a practical |)eopIe ; their 
proverbs such as "Honesty is the best policy** 
are full of prudential morality ; and they see 
little use in learning not of a vocational sort 
The depreciation expressed it* the word 
‘'wiseacre,** not now much used, has been re 
peated in the slang “high-brow,** a recent in- 
troduction from America which enjoys a great 
popularity in this country to day. A similar 
reproach is attached to the word 'academic^** 
as if the teachers of our highest education had 


narrow views which unfitted their pupils for 
the world in general. It is not my purpose 
to discuss this attitude, but merely to record 
it as generally established. 

A thing Cwhich perpetually interests the 
Englishman is his food, (specially his dinner. 
There .-ire few things, os Johnson said, of 
which a man ‘thinks with more earnestness.* 
Dinner always includes animal flesh if it can 
be aflorded, and the word “meat,** which 
once meant food, as in “sweet meat,*’ is now 
confined to such fiesb. The English aro 
great meat-eaters, and Kieckel once went so 
far as to declare that the English character 
was due to beefsteak. Perhaps it has led to 
some of the English stolidity. *1 am a great 
cater of beef and T believe that does harm tu 
my wit’ says Sir Andrew Aguechcek in 
“Twelfth Night*'. 'Phe Englishman is a aoliil 
drinker too, and a 'Mr ink” in the popular 
significance means something stronger than 
water. He is wedded to his beer, or in a more 
opulent station to his wi'*c and whisky. He 
does not recognise the American term “soft 
drinks.*' He will not in a hurry exchange 
“Nunc cst bibendiim*’ for ' O ions Bandusiacj** 
as Colonel LockwoiM put it in the House ol' 
C'ommons when the question of alcohol tvas 
raised. It would be pleasant co take, as u 
proof of the Englishman's whole-hearted way 
of drinking, Johnson’s first definition of “sip*’ 
— ^“to take, at one apposition of the cup, no 
more than the mouth will contain’* But 
there is no other authority for this definition, 
which perhaps was influenced by the quota- 
tion immediately following it : 

“2^oft yielding minds to water glide away. 
And sip with nymphs their elemental tea.** 
If Johnson had “sipped” tea in the 
modem sense of the word, he could hardly 
have got through so many cups of it. 

“The Cornhill Magazine” 



The Evils Of Tobacco 

BY 

DB. MAUD ALLEN. 


This is the Children's Age. It has been 
said that the child is father of the man. 
Hoar true this is ! What we want the 
nation to be to-monow, we must teach the 
child to-day. No education is of any value 
unless it includes the care of the body. 
Three month ago a Christian young man 
died in my hospital of tuberculosis. He had 
secured the gold medal for scholarship for 
two years in succession ; but what good did 
it do him Less education and more 
physical strength would have been better 
for him. Only a month later I hoard of 
another Christian young man, a B. a., who 
also has tuberculosis. This and other pre- 
ventable diseases are all too prevalent 
among the young people of the land. But 
we arc glad that India has fallen into line 
and taken up the ((Uestion of th'i child and 
its rights to be well-born and well brought 
up, To this end has been inaugurated 
•‘Baby Week." 

The day has come when we as mission- 
aries must look more carefully to the health 
of our school-children. Christians should be 
known by their line physique and strong 
constitutions. 11 may be true that fewer 
small children belonging to the t hristian 
community die because their mothers are 
not quite so ignorant, and usually clothe 
their children better, and feed them more 
carefiidyj but as they grow older and 
reach the age of adolescence, you will find 
them hollow-chested with no muscle. This 


is partly because the Indian Christian who 
can read thinks it beneath him to work. 
But I must get down to the special subject 
assigned me, ‘‘The CigaRette,*' one of the 
many things which undermine the health of 
young boys. 

First let us consider from a medical 
stand point the effect of tobacco on the 
human body. You will understand, of 
course, that the statements made are not 
my opinion, but those of well-known 
scientific and med'cal men wh» have made 
a careful study of the subject. 

Tobacco is called a “narcotic’’ a subs- 
tance which numbs pain, and in larger doses 
produces stupor. The organs do their work 
more slowly. Alcohol, tobacco, opium, 
morphine, cocain, etc., are all narcotics. 
Tobacco contains from two to eight per cent 
of nicotine. If w'e look up nicotine in a 
standard work on drugs, we will find it 
classed with other drugs which act on 
nerve cells ; in fact it is one of the most 
powerful nerve poisons known. These 
drngs set up depression, and ultimately 
paralysis of these same cells takes pace. 
Among other nerves affected are those 
which control the heart and lungs. Instead 
of long, deep breaths we have a shallow 
breathing. In the case of the heart we 
have a lessening of the control of the heart 
action resulting in an increased number of 
beats and sometimes palpitation and pa|n. 

Tobacco produces dyspepsia, diseases of 
the liver, anaemia, weak eyes, blindness, 
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throat trouble, mental weariness as well as 
slowness of thought. 

Dr. Leaver, Physical Director of Yale 
University, found the lungs of the average 
non-smoker could hold five cubic inches 
more air than the lungs of the smoker. Also 
that the average height of the average non- 
smoker was about one third of an inch more 
than that of the smoker, although the non- 
smoker was younger and should have been 
shorter. 

The Inter-Departmental Co.m mission 
(England) on Physical Deterioration came to 
the conclusion that '^Tobacco, as far as 
children are concerned, is an nnmiti^jated 
evil.” Doctors, school-masters and all who 
have to do with boys assert most strongly 
that tobacco interferes with the physical and 
mental development of the growing body 
and expanding mind. 

If you watch you will notice that 
cigarette-smoking is one of the chief causes 
of insanity. Out of 70,000 insane in the 
United States of America, it is said that 
15,000 were made so by tobacco. 

The cigarette is credited with killing 
so,ooo people in the United States every 
year. 

The nicotine removed from a cigarette 
and made into a solution, if injected into a 
frog, will cause almost instant death ; if in- 
jected into a cat it will cause convulsions 
and death in fifteen minutes, A pipeful c^f 
tobacco if boiled up In a cupful of water 
and poured into a quart jar of water contain- 
ing fish will kill them all in twenty-five 
minutes. 

Many interesting investigations have 
been carried out concerning scholarship. 
Professor McKeever investigated the records 
of 2,336 boys who smoked cigarettes and 
found only six who were first class in their 


studies, ten who were average, and all the 
rest were poor. 

Dr. Leaver investigated the scholarship 
of the men of Yale, who smoked, as compard 
with those who did not, and found that out 
of every one hundred in the highest rank 
only five were smokers, so this means that 
ninety five per cent of the honours men 
were taken from the forty per cent, of the 
non-smokers. There is no doubt that it 
greatly interferes with mental activity and 
scholarship. This fact is substantiated by 
statements taken from the Universities of 
Michigan, North Western Vale, etc. During 
half a century no young man addicted to the 
use of tobacco has been graduated at the 
head of his class in Harvard. 

All of the largest railway companies, 
business firms, Insurance companies, banking 
institutions in the United States practically 
debar the cigarette men, many large stores 
will not employ a cigarette smoker. The 
United States Naval School does not accept 
young men who use tobacco. In Detroit, 
Michigan, sixty-nine merchants have agreed 
not to employ a cigarette smoker. Montgo- 
mery Ward, Marshall Field, Morgan and 
“Right Tire Co." all prohibit ciganette- 
smoking among their employees ; and Mr. 
Ford, the famous motor car manufacturer, 
also is opposed to cigarette smoking. There 
must be some reason for this. Surely men of 
such prominence in the bu.siness world arc 
not such cranks as to forbid cigarrette- 
smoking without some reason. They say it 
makes the men careless, dull, irresponsible 
and often dishonest. Not a very high re- 
commendation. 

And what do the Judges of Juvenile 
Courts say. The Hon. Ben Lindsay says, 

have had to deal with thousands of boys 
dis g raced themselves and their i)areiits 
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and I do not know of any one habit that is 
more responsible for the trouble of these 
boys than the vile cigarette habit/’ 
^Cigarettes are mining our children, en- 
dangering their lives, dwarfing their intellects 
and making them criminals. Ninety-five 
per cent, of the boys brought before me are 
cigarette* smokers.’* 

Other prominent men also have s|)oken 
in no light manner against the cigarette. 

Dr. Jordan, President of Stanford Uni- 
versity, says, ‘*Boys who smoke cigarrettes 
are like wormy apples, they drop long before 
their time/’ 

BoiVaOO Onoly : — ’*^how me a drunkard 
who does not use tobacco and I will show 
you a white black-bird.” 

SdiM& would prefer to see a boy 
with a revolver rather than with a 
cigarette.” 

Justice Brewer, of the Unieed Stvtes 
Supreme (’ourt;— No cigarette-smoker can 
climb to the top of the ladder.” 

Bairlmaa. Cfnat Ballway ElCagaot^ 

would rather have an insane man at the 
throttle of an engine than a cigarette 
smoker” 


I feel as though I were a lawyer. I have 
gathered together and presented to you the 
evidence against the cigarette. We have 
had before us some celebrated witness ; 
doctors, business men, judges, college 
presidents, etc. 

Now you are to bd the judges. What du 
you think f Is the cigarette something we 
wi'h to give to the Indian people ? Will it be 
good for them physically mentally and 
morally ? I suppose there is no one com- 
munity which smokes more than the city — 
and — town Christian. In fact a youngmaii 
who docs not smoke is, considered “strange.” 
Whose fault is it ? 

There is one more side and that is the 
economic one. Can a man on the ordinary 
Indian income, say from fiffeen to thirty 
rupees a month, smoke without robbing his 
children of the food they need and making 
them weaklings who may have tube culosis 
when they get older. Certainly not. Can 
those who have more aflord to be a stumbl- 
ing block to those who have less and to 
whom we should be examples v- - 

"Indian Temperance News” 



The action and reaction of wages 
and standard of living 

By 

Oliowdhury Javandlal Duii M.A.Iifj.B. 


Thu true rolaiioii liutweuii Wagob 
and Standard of Living liad boun iguo 
red by the earlier Ecouuinibtb, due to 
the triilliug importance they attaclied 
to Consumption They almost identi- 
fied the Standard (»f Living with a 
rigid subbistunce of existence and 
considering it as such failed to give it 
its due importance in life. It is 
only with the rise of practical Econo' 
mists and social workers like Rowntree 
and Booth, that the question of con> 
sumption as a determinant of wages 
has been brought l>ufore the van of 
economic sdence. 

Before proceeding with the treat- 
ment of the subject, 1 must define 
Wages and Standard of Living. The 


word ‘Wagcb’ lias boon variously 
defined, but for the sake of precisenubb 
I will restrict the word to denote the 
price of labour -not every kind of 
labour, but that labour which is hired 
and employed by an entrepreneur in 
the organisation of an industry. Thu 
term 'Standard of Living' has beuu 
interpreted by Professor 11. B>. Seagur 
as “the mode of activity and scale of 
comfort which a person has come fo 
regard as indispensable to his happi' 
ness, and to secure and retain which 
he is willing to make any roasonablu 
hacrifico”. It thus means a certain 
amount of commodities and sorvicob 
which a person is accustomed to eujuv. 
These commodities and services oonsist 
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of fooding, clothing, shelter and 
certain other things which an indivi 
dual regards necessary for his 
efftcien(^. Tho means which will he 
required to gain for him command 
over these commodities and 
services vrill therefore depend 
upon the particular elements compo- 
sing his conception towards life. 
‘‘Standard of Living’' should not l)e 
confused with the s.vnouym “Standard 
of Life’’ which connotes a higher 
conception towards life. Of two 
])erBons having the same monthly ex- 
penditure, the one spending the major 
portion of his income on hooks, 
religious and intellectual entertain- 
ments has a standard decidely higher 
than that of another who wastes his 
money on gaudy dresses, gambling 
etc. Standard of Living varies in 
different ages, countries and classes. 
\ dark and stingy room u^ich was 
regarded suthcient by a workman in 
the nineteenth century has been re- 
placed by a better ventilated one in 
the twentieth. An English labourer 
considers one or two chairs in his 


house as necessary for his living, 
while an Indian would prefer a 
chattak of tobacco. V mistry drawing 
rupees four a day in a big town con- 
siders a cycle as of absolute necessity 
while a poor labourer earning ouly a 
rupee regards a jooti (shoe) for himself 
as of greater importance. 

Various theories regarding the 
determination of wages have been 
upheld by economists from time to 
time, but the one holding supremacy 
over all at. the present time Is the 
Marginal Productivity Theory. Accor- 
ding to it. every workman tonds to 
be remunerated at a rate proportional 
to the net addition to the National 
Dividend by the labour of that man. 
fiabour is demanded Ihscausu curtain 
commodities, which that kbour can 
produce, are scarce in the market. 
An employer, impelled by normal 
economic motives, will go on adding 
to his stock of labour, until the cost of 
engaging an additional workman will 
equal the addition made to the 
dividend of his industry. An example 
will make it clear - 


One workman adds Us. ItMl to the product, wages equal Rs. 16(t 
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Now the employer will engage the 
labt man, if Rs. 100 (his addition) 
are at least equal to what he has to 
jmy liim in return for labour. This 
brings us to the supply side of 
labour. 

The minimum which must be 
offered to labour to ensure its regular 
supply in an industry, must be sufli- 
dent to keep it in ulQdency or to 
enable it to command those commo- 
dities in quantities to which it is 
accustomed. If wages offered foil 
below a certain minimum, there might 
be no supply at all. All of it may ho 
transferred to more paying industries. 
The higher the wages the greater the 
inducement to take up tliat particular 
kind of work, and the greater there- 
fore is likely to be the supply. Thus 
the bu])ply of labour is restricted by 
the Standard of Living. 

If through any cause wliatever, the 
demand for a commodity rises, and 
supply is not sulFident to meet 
demand, the commodity will fetch a 
higher price in the market. Entre- 
preneurs in order to avail themselves 
of the rise, will try to extend the 
industry. Thus the demand for labour 
will be stimulated. The entrepreneurs 
will of course combine the factors of 
production (land, labour, capital 
organization and enterprise) in such 
a way as to produce the greatest net 
profit for themselves. The advantages 
of employing an additional unit of 


capital will be weighed against those 
of employing an additional unit of 
labour. If more capital is used with 
the same amount of labour as before 
the marginal productivity of labour 
rises. Thus the increased demand for 
the commodity leads to enhanced 
demand for labour, giving consequently 
a push to wages to rise. 

Thu higher wages gained by the 
labour of tliat industry may be spent 
either recklessly or iudiciously. If 
they are spent upon articles which 
imiiair health o.g. liquor or upon 
gambling or gaudy dresses etc, efii- 
cioncy of labour decreases, and 
employers can not afford to pay them 
the same wage-rate as before, provided 
other things remain the same. During 
the la.st fifteen years, the wages of 
workers in the shoemaking industry 
in India have enormously risen, but 
their efiiciuucy has not proportionaiely 
risen. There are Imnoumble excep- 
tions of course. The reason is, that 
more has been sjient upon drink, less 
number of days has been worked in 
the week, toothbrooshes have been 
imported from America, and gaudy 
dresses from Japan, and the higher 
wages have not redounded to the glory 
and efficiency of shoemakers. Thus 
instead of spending money upon the 
purcliase and consumption of milk, 
ghee, warm clothing and education of 
children, the slioemakers have in- 
creased unproductive expenditure, and 
this certainly is not commendable. 
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The case of country labourers is 
uothing less remarkable that, tliat of 
shoemakers. I have seen wonderfully 
strong men having been attracted by 
tiiglicr waged from villagos into towiiK. 
The higii wages then earned, have 
been spent on purchasing luxuriims 
soap, oil, hooKs, and on the cousump** 
lion of spicy articles of food, on 
gambling on t healres and cinemas and 
on Iho free indulgence of their base 
passions. They have impaired their 
health and exhausted themselves ; 
they can no longer work as strenously 
as before, they are in the clutches of 
the medical man. Duo to illness, they 
have been unable to send anything to 
their families in villages. Iheir 
children are starving. Thus the 
C'ODsequouces ol‘ an injudicious living 
go on cumulatively. 

Bui if t he higher wages are spent 
properly, on commodities leading to 
enhanced eJficieucy — good and whole — 
some food, comrortable clothing, a 
decent house, educ;i1ioii of children, 
the standard of living rises and with 
it the standard of life. They become 
more eflicient workers, and tlteir 
marginal productivity rises. Employers 
tind it to their advantage to pay them 
more. This increased wage, if use- 
fully spent further reacts upon the 
quality of life and the roundabout 
reaction continues. 

In practical life, it is very diffi- 
cult to guarantee a judicious expendi- 
ture of increased wages. Imprudent 
8 


workers squander it on barmfull 
things. But if the increase in wages 
is given by the employer in some 
suitable form so as to avoid possibility 
of wasteful and ruinous expenditure, 
great; improve incuts can be expected. 
Mr. Ijover writing as long ago as 1901 
imlds “that most of the extra money 
received by the men is either wasted 
personally or in luxuries which do 
not materially improvj the living 
conditions, so that the wife and 
family often fail to benefit therefrom... 
One of the uiothods...is to be found 
in building cottages to ho let at low 
rentals... contributions may bo made 
towards the iiuildiug of clubs, recrea- 
tiou halls, iustitutions, summer 
holiiUiys. winter outertainnients, sick 
and ))urial societies.'* Professor A. 0. 
Piguo writing in his Wealrli and Wel- 
fare says ‘'that there can bo little 
doubt that under a policy of this sort 
wisely carried out, a given sum of 
money will react more forcibly on the 
quality of workpeople than it would 
do if simply handed over to tliem in 
the form of coin'*. 

Thus, the wife and children really 
profit by the increase in wages. 'L'hey 
live in more sanitary dwellings, are 
better dressed and fed, and their 
attitude towards life undergoes a 
change. They develop strong habits 
of responsibility, pauctuality and 
truthfulness. They can be entrusted 
with difficult tasks requiring exercise 
of discretion. When at school, they 
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are often monitors in thmr classes, 
and when in the department of a 
factory, at the head of a number of 
junior workers. A case not much 
allied to the point is that of Gh>Tern- 
ment servants. When selecting an 
officer for a responsible post, the 
Government is often anxious to get a 
man, whose father or other near 
relative has n-ndered meritorious 
services to it. The reason is, that 
such a person is likely to he more res* 
ponsible than another with no ances 
tral record at his back, for surround- 
ings of life react upon its quality. 
Persons who had a high standard of 


living command high wages, can 
provide better facilities for the educa- 
tion and bringing up of their children, 
who in turn grow up into efficient and 
respoxisible workmen. 

Thus wages react upon the standard 
of living ; and this if composed of 
elements enhancing efficiency, in its 
turn increases wages ; but if composed 
of elements decreasing elBoiecy, goes to 
lower them. Wages, thus affected 
determine the standard of living for 
the workers. Thus the action and 
reaction of Wages and Standard of 
Living continues in a circle. 




Waterloo as described by warrior, 
btatcsmaa and Historiaa. 

MY a. L. DE, B. A. 


OUAPTER 11. 
LIGNY, 


The plan of the battle held present- 
ed a lengthened triangle, whose apex 
was at Oharleroy, and whose sides fell 
one at Quatre-Bras, the other at 
Tiigny. Napoleon and Ney, the one 
opposed to the Prussians, the other to 
the English, were each on a side of 
the triangle and so to speak, in 
each other’s rear, with an interval 
of about three leagues. It would, 
therefore, have been easy for Ney, 
who had not yet a numerous enemy 
to encounter, to detach 12 or 
15,000 of the 45,000 men under his 
command. Then wheeling round he 
could take Ligny in the rear, and 
thus surround the greater part of the 
Prussian army. Had this manoeuvre 
been executed in time, neither Mar- 
ongo, Austerlitz or Eriedland would 
have produced greater results than the 
impending battle. Napoleon was desir- 


ous that before hostilities should com- 
mence on the plain of Ligny, that 
the engagement at Quatre-Bras should 
begin, in order that Ney might have 
time to fall back on the Prussians. 
At two o'clock of the 16th June, he 
sent him word that the Prussian 
army before Ligny was about to be 
attacked, and ordered him to bear 
down all opposition at Quatre-Bras, 
and then wheeling round, attack the 
Prussians in the rear. A detachment 
of 12 or 15,000 men, that could be 
easily spared, considering the small 
number of the enemy at Quatre-Bras, 
would produce an immense effect. 
Thiers XX p. 48 50 cf, Jominy, \ ol. 
IV. p. 359. 

Therefore, Napoleon having des- 
patched that order impatiently waited 
with his army 64,000 men, to com- 
mence the action with the I^ssians 
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at Liguy, nuuiberiug 88,000 mun 
undur Blucher, till he heard Ney’e 
guns in his rear which would explain 
that Ney ha» reached hie destined 
point. Haying waited until half past 
two, expecting the much wished for 
signal not without anger and astonish- 
ment, he gave the signal for attack. 
Ligny was taken by the impetuous 
assault of the French grenadiers, and 
throe times the Prussians, with 
invincible resolution, reiurned to the 
charge, and with desperate charge and 
with desperate valour regained the 
post at the point of the bayonet. 
Intermingled with the incessant dis- 
charge of musketry, came forth alter- 
nately the warcries of the opposite 
ttdes. And at very instant when the 
fire slackened, the loud sliouts of “Eu 
avant. Vivo I’Emperour” or “Vorwarts, 
hourrabs” were heard above the roar 
of the artilery, which thundered from 
the opposite heiglits. Whilst the 
batteries along the heights, continuing 
their terrific roar, plunged destruction 
into the masses seen descending on 
either side to join in the desperate 
struggle in the valley, out. of wliicb 
there now arose, from the old castle 
of Ligny, volumes of dark, thick 
smoke, succeeded by brilliant flames, 
imparting additional sublimity to the 
scene. Sibome Vol. l. p. 193. 

Then commenced a serious combat, 
which an eye-witness has described as 
exhibiting all the ferocity of civil strife, 
for the known hatred of the Prussiaus 


had excited a species of fury amongst 
the French soldiers, who gave no quar- 
ter, not did they receive any. Thu 
French army by prodigies of energy and 
self devotion succeeded in establishing 
themselves in the interior of L gny, 
i>ut here, as at Saint-Amand, the 
French were obliged to pause. Having 
conquered the villages which separated 
them from the Prussians, they could 
not advance, because of the reserves 
drawn up in semi-circular linos on the 
slope, topped by the mill of Dry. 
'I'hiers. XX p. 62. 

St. Amand was taken and retaken 
more than once. The. Prussians 
having got into great disorder, and 
being closely pressed by tbo French, 
were compelled to atiandon the 
village, in order to collect their 
scattered roumants. and to re form, 
General Girrad, who though reduced 
to 10,000 combatants bad so gallautly 
maintained the village against 25,000 
Prussians, full inorlally wounded on 
this occasion. Bluchur now' decided 
on a renewed attack upon St. Amand. 
When all was ready for the attack, 
Bluchur, who felt iiow much depended 
on its result, galloped up to thu lead- 
ing battalions, and thus earnestly and 
impassionately ordered thu advance : - 
' Now, lads, behave well | don’t suffer 
tbe ‘grande nation* again to rule over 
you 1 Forward i In God’s name 
forward Instantly his devoted 
followers rent the air with their re- 
echoing shouts of ‘'Vorwarts i” 
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Nothiug could Burpass the undaunted 
re-Bolution and intrepid mien, which 
Firch’s battalions displayed, as they 
advanced against, and entered, St, 
Amand, at a charging pace. They coui' 
pletely swept the enemy before them. 
Siborne Vol. 1., pp. 196*8. Jonnuy 
Vol. IV. p. 861 

This position justified llie skilful 
manoeuvre devised by Napoletm ; for 
an attack directed from Sainl-Araand 
to Ligney, in the rear of the Frussisns, 
could alone i)ut an end to their resis* 
tance. It ought even to do still 
more, for by placing them 
between two fires, half their 
army would have been destroyed. 
Napoleon impatient for the execution 
of the niovemt, sent orders to Ney, 
whose cannons were just beginning to 
make themselves heard, and wlio in all 
probablity could not be so mucli 
occupied by the Kuglish, that it would 
be impossible for him to detach ten or 
twelve thousand men to attack Blu* 
Cher’s roar. This order, dated — quarter 
past three, drawn up by Marshal Souli, 
end entrusted to M. de Eorbin-Janson, 
ran thus : — “Monsieur le Marechal.” 
“The combat which I auuounued to 
you, is raging here. The Emperor 
desires mu tell you, that you must 
immediately manoeuvre, so as to eu* 
velope the enemy’s right, and attack 
their rear with impetuosity. The 
Fraasiau army is lost if you act wit h 
vigour. The fate of France is in your 


hands.’’ ihiers Vol XX p. 52/58. 
Jominy Vol. IV. p. S60 

The fight throughout the whtde 
village of TAgny was now at the 
hottest. The place was literally 
crammed with the combatants, and its 
streets and inclosures were choked 
up with the wounded, the dying, and 
t he dead. Every house that bad es* 
caped being set on fire, was the scene 
of a desperate struggle. Tliu troops 
fought no longer in combined order, 
but in numerous and irregular groups, 
separated by houses either in fiames, 
or held as little forts, sometimes by 
the one, and sometimes by the other 
party. And in various insUncos, when 
their ammuuitio < failed, or when they 
found theiusulvos suddenly assailed 
from different sides, the bayonet and 
even the butt, supplied them with the 
ready means for 2 >rosecutiiig the dread- 
ful carnage with unmitigated fury. 
The entire village was concealed in 
smoke, but the incessant rattle of the 
musketry, the crashing of burning tim- 
bers, the smashing of doors and gate- 
ways, the yells and imprecations of the 
combatants, which were heard through 
tliat misty veil, gave ami>le indication 
to the troops posted in reserve upon the 
heights, of the fierce and savage 
uaturu of the struggle beneath. In 
the nieantirao, the relieving batteries 
on the Prussian side, which had 
arrived quite fresh from the rear, 
came into full play, as did alst) a 
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reiuforceineDt, on the French side, from 
the artillery of the imperial guard. 
The earth now trembled under the 
tremendous cannonade, and as the 
flames, issuing from the numerous 
burning houses, intermingled with 
dense volumes of smoke, shot directly 
upwards through the light-grey mass 
which rendered the village indistin- 
.guishable, and seemed continually to 
thicken, the scene resembled for a 
time some violent convulsion of 
nature, rather than a human conflict 
— as if the valley had been rent 
asunder, and Ligny had become the 
focus of a burning crater. CSibome. 
Vol. 1., p. 208-6) 

The battle on both sides at St. 
Amand also continued to rago with 
unabated violence, and wish such in- 
defatigable ardour did the Prussians 
continue the struggle, that when the 
fire of their infantry-skirmishers was 
observed to slacken, from the men 
having expended their ammunition, 
the soldiers of tiio Iltli hussars rushed 
into the midst ot them with such cartri- 
dges as they had of their own, an act of 
devotion to which many of them full a 
sacrifice. Four times also had St. Amand 
yielded to their impetuous assaults, and 
four times the loud hourrab of the 
Prussians told that they had regained 
the post. At last it remained in the 
hands of the French. Bluehor*s anxiety 
to retain this post as well as Ligny 
till the arrival of Wellington was ex- 
treme. Sending his last reserve he 


addressed his heroie troops thus : 
“Forward, my lads we must do some- 
thing before the English join us*' 
Alison XXII p. 281. Sib. Vol. 1. 
208-9, p. 211. 

In fact, the exhaustion of the 
Prussian troops was becoming more 
manifest every moment. Several 
uflicers and men, overcome by long 
continued exertions, were seen to fall 
solely from excessive fatigue. No 
kind of warfare can be conceived more 
harassing to the combatants, than was 
the protracted contest in the villages, 
which skirted the front of the Prussian 
position. It partook also ot a savage 
and relentless character. The animo- 
sity and exasperation of both parties 
were uncontrollable. Innumerable 
individual combats took place. Every 
house, every court, every wall, was 
the scone of the desperate conflict. 
Streets wore alternately won and lost. 
An ungovernable fury seised upon the 
combatants on both sides, as they 
rushed wildly forward to relieve their 
comrades, exhausted by their exertions 
in the deadly strife-a-strife, in which 
every individual appeared to seek out 
an opponent, from whose death he 
might derive some alleviation to the 
thirst of hatred and revenge, by which 
he was so powerfully exdted. Hence 
no quarter was asked or granted by 
either party. Sibome Vol. 1. pp> 
222 — 8 . 

At this critical juncture Count 
Erlon, who was placed in the rear. 
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found himBelf ordered two contradic* 
tory movementB. The emperor had 
commanded him to march on the mill 
of Bry. After he had taken that 
direction, Ney insisted on his coming 
to his assistance, r Ue was impatiently 
expected at Ligny when he turned to 
go back, and thus deprived the gallant 
defenders of the villages of the 
support necessary to complete their 
victory, Guizot Vol. V!II 206. of. 
Siborno*Vol. 1. p. 216 — 7. 

The movement of the Prussian 
rear not bmng executed, the emperor 
ordered a fresh manoeuvre, at once 
worthy of his genius and superior 
strategy, to put a speedy termination 
of this tremendous conflict. (Guizot 
Vol. VIII p. 206). It was to force 
vigorously the Prussian line in the 
rear, by crossing a stream before it 
with his imperial guards, and thus to 
out Bluchex’s army from that of 
Bulow. Immediately the formidable 
infantry and cavalry of the Guard 
were ordered forward for the decisive 
charge, and directed upon t he Prussian 
lino immediately to the right of Ligny. 
so as to turn that important post. 

The commencement of the march 
of the imperial guard and Milhaud’s 
ouixassier-corps towards Ligny, had 
been conducted with so much skill, 
and the manoeuvring of these troops 
at one point in their line of march, to 
shelter themselves from the Are of the 
Prusrian batteries, to which they had 
become suddenly exposed, bore so 


much the appearance of a retrogade 
movement, accompanied as it was by 
the withdrawal of a portion of the 
guns of Gterard corps, that the Pruss* 
ians were completely do eivod by it. 
Intelligence was hastily conveyed to 
Bluoher that the enemy was r«itreatii)g. 
(Siborne Vol. 1., p. 213). Guizot. Vol. 
VIII. p. 2116. 

Blucher seeing the departure of 
the Guard from the environs of St. 
Amand, and thinking this movement 
the commencement of a retreat, 
attacked himself what remained on 
St. Amand, in the hope of pursuing 
the French. Being soon undeceived, 
he headed a charge with the 
few cavalry he could collect. MU* 
baud’s terrible cuirassiers advanc- 
ed at the gallop, shaking their 
sabres in the air ; the artillery of the 
Guard under Brouot moved up, pour- 
ing forth with extraordinary rapidity 
its dreadful lire, and in the rear of all, 
the dense columns of the Old Guard 
were seen moving forward, with a 
swift pace and unbroken array. 
The Prussians notwithstanding, 
their dreadfully exhausted and en- 
feebled state, and their knowledge 
that a body of fresh troops was 
advancing against them, a body', too, 
which they knew was almost invariably 
employed, whenever some great and 
dedrive blow was to bo struck, they 
evinced not the slightest symptom of 
irresolution, but, on the contrary, 
were animated by the most inflexible 
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courage. (Sibome Tol. 1., p. 226). 
(Joinini. Yol. lY. p. u62-8). 

A terrible charge of the far-famed 
band of mailed cuiraseiers of the 
Guard utterly overthrew everything 
before it. 'Die Prussian infantry, 
coir|)elled to evacuate Tdgny, effected 
its retreat in squares, in perfect order. 
Though surrounded by the enemy, 
they bravely re}X)11ed all further 
attacks, made in the repeated but vain 
attempts to scatter it in confusion. The 
veteran Blucher iiimsolf, saw that the 
fate of the day depended solely on the 
chance of the cavalry at hand succeed- 
ing, while there was yet light, in 
hurling back the French columns into 
the valley, which they had so suddenly 
and so resolutely crossed, (fo therefore 
rallied his routed horsemen, and placing 
himself at their head, charged, in his old 
hussar style, with the full determina- 
tion of restoring, if possible, that 
equal footing with the enemy, which 
had hitherto been so galintly main- 
tained. The French firmly stood tlieir 
ground, and the charge proved in- 
eflectual. As Blucher and his flollowers 
retired lo rally, they were rapidly 
pursued by the French cuirassiers. 
At this moment, the Prince’s fine grey 
charger— a present from the Prince 
B.egent of England — was mortally 

wounded by a shot, in its left side, 
near the saddle-girtli. On experiencing 
a check to his speed, Blucher spurred, 
when the animal, still obedient to the 
impulse of its gallant master, made a 


few convulsive plunges forward. But 
on feeling that his steed was rapidly 
losing strength, and preoeiving at the 
same time the near approach of the 
curia siers, he cried out to his aide-de- 
camp : — ‘‘Nostitz, now f. am lost,” 
At that moment, the horse fell from 
exhaustion, rolling upon its right side, 
and half-Durying its rider under its 
weiglit. Count Ifostitz immediately 
sprang from his saddle, and holding 
his hridlu with his loft hand, for his 
horse had not been dangerously 
wounded, he drew his swoid, firmly 
resolved to shed, if necessary, the last 
dr»p of his blood, in defending the 
precious life of his revered general. 
Scarcely had lie done so, when he 
saw tliu cuirassiers rushing forward at 
the charge. To attract as little as 
possible their attention, he remained 
motionless. fSibome. Yol. 1.. pp. 
225-9). 

Thu French squardrons, returning 
at full speed upon the Prussians, 
galloped over him, amidst the clouds 
of smoke, as he lay amongst the 
bodies of men and horses which 
strewed the ground. Twice they 
passed and ropassed the enemy’s 
general, still uutagled tinder his 
horse, without knowing him. But 
the faithful Nostitz stood by his 
side, and succeeded in the end in saving 
him. Five or six powerful men now 
raised the heavy dead charger, while 
others extricat^ the fallen hero, 
senseless and also immovable. In this 
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state they placed him on the non- 
commisnoned officer’s horse. Just as 
they moved off, the enemy was again 
passing forward with renewed speed, 
and Nostitz had barely time to lead 
the Marshal, whose senses were gradu 
ally returning, to the nearest infantry, 
which gladly received the party, and, 
retiring in perfect order, bade defiance 
to the attacks of its pursuers. 
Regaining his senses the heroic 
Blucher said to his aide-de-camp : — 

“Why have you saved my life, to 
bring me into this strait ?*’ 

(Alison. Vol. XII., p. 231). (Siborno. 
Vol. 1., p. 230;. (Lamartine, p. 82). 

Ligny, in flames, was atlength car- 
ried by the French, the fury of the com- 
batants having transformed it into one 
vast heap of ashes and dead bodies. 
Blucher himself, on retiring from it, 
acknowledged that 'in all his long wars, 
ho had never seen victory contested 
and won with such desperate courage. 

Wellington bad promised to send 
Blucher a reinforcement of 20,000 
men by 4V clock on the 16th. But 
this aid did not arrive. Wellington 
retired with superior forces before 
Ney at Quatro 'Bras, Historians His- 
tory of the World Vol. 16. p. 829.) 
(Lamartine, p. 11). 

It was now past eight o'clock, and 


the shades of evening began to enve- 
lope the hideous scene, and on the 
flght and left victory had declared in 
favour of the French. However, the 
Prussian army which had retreated 
before the victorious imperial g\iards 
did not appear, to be harassed in the 
rear ; d'Erlon so often summoned and 
so long expected did not appear, and 
no greater result could be hoped for 
than that just obtained. The Prussian 
army retreating on every side, left the 
French in possession of the field of 
battle, that is of the high road from 
Hamur to Brussels, the lino of com- 
munication betwet'n the English and 
Prussians, and left besides on the 
Held, 18,000 dead or wounded. The vic- 
tors took a few prisoners and some 
pieces of cannon. Those, it is true 
were not all the losses the Prussians 
suffered. Many terrified by the 
fearful struggle had fled in confusion. 
Twelve thousand had thus deserted 
their standards, and this day reduced 
the Prussian army from 1,20,000 to 
90,000 men. But what was this in 
comparison to thirty or forty thousand 
prisoners that might have been made, 
bad d’Erlon appeared by which the 
ruin of tho Prussian army would have 
been completed, and the English troops 
loft unaided to sustain the French 
attack. (Thiers Vol. XX. p. 69) 


9 




Universities & Military Training 

BY THE HON. 8IH DEVAPBASAD SABVABHIKARY. 

The movement about military eflncation Them is, .iml has been ?n> lack r»l 
in, and in connection with, our schools and martial materials in India even during th‘‘ 
colleges is one of recent growth. It needs darkest times in its history and whoever had 
Careful and aasidnoiis nursing by the people the up|)cr hand for the time laung, managed 
and their representatives as well as by the with the help of local ingredients. Prithvirajaa 
Govornment, if they are earnest about genuine kinsmen invited ami assisbiu) his enemies and 
national advancement. The true objective cif Clive’s allies wen? Madras .Sepoys and Bengali 
all education 18 or ought to bo to furnish tfu' Counsellors; ami so mi, right through the 

surest means of getting the best out of those progress of bringing India under British Rule, 

to be educated for th(?ms(jlves, as well as for Whether in Mahomedan or in British timesi 
their country and the .Stato. In the new therefore, it was never or rarely a case of 
ordering of things, in wliich it is, or ought real concjiinat of Indiji by outside people 
to be, frankly admitted and recognised that but of overthrow of one section of the Indian 
India is to govern itself for itself, the question people by partnerships in which Indians 

of national defence must occupy a predominant were more or less predominant, on the 

piece, for people who cannot, and will not military, financial, advisory, and sometimes 
defend themselves rgainst iuteriirl disorder in the commercial side, 
and outside aggression must always continue The Idea of British Indian partnership did 
to be dependent upon others, who will not not find a notable place in official British 
only defend them but necessarily also Indian history till of late and it was really 
rule. Mr. Montagu, in inangurating the rne^t 
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Reforms, that in a bold and statesman-like 
way rccogoised and referred to this underly- 
ing partneraliip, without which a handful of 
white traders and soldiers of fortune could 
never have built up and solidified this wonder- 
ful fabric of the Britis^i Indian Kmpire. 

Mercenaries, however powerful and n* 
souroeful, have never answered long in any 
Polity and the people havu and had l-o 
organise and husband their »)wn military 
resources, if they did not want to be long 
subservient and be ultimately swamped. Jn 
fact in “Swaraj,” ideals of which are in oiir 
mind’s eye, the (Christian, the Moslem, the 
Hindu, the Ruddliist and the Jain have all 
their proper places : for india docs not belong 
to any one coininuriity jind due co-ordination 
of claims, retiniromeiits and resources of fdl 
these must prevail in all directions. Indiani- 
sation in any field will not and cannot deny 
the claims of any com]»onent part of the groat 
Indian unity. In no department of nation- 
building activities will more .statesmanlike 
handling be iioedod than in the dopariniont of 
nni b)n-defence and .all must whole-heartedly 
co-ojMM'atc. llofoTius -w wh.itovor nauie you may 
choose to give the inevitable onward national 
march (d events, cannot thrive or even exist, 
unless the ixiople are tarinod in and Irnstod 
about their own defence. 

Our schools and colleges have been the 
greatest of democratic institutions, where 
under proper conditions all claims have boon 
recognised and fostered. In whatever domains 
we may have prospered in the past, it has been 
through agencis and organisations responsible 
f«r th9 training of the young mind If in 
those institutions we began with Arts and 
Philosophy at the dawn of the British Indian 
educational system and with all else that are 
apt now to be blittled in the onrush of mate- 
rialistic growth, we have not long been be- 


hindhand in making up leo way in other 
directions, 't'he claims of Arts and Philoso- 
phy in onr educational curricula have in 
recent times been steadily encrohchad upon 
by the claims of positive science, by Medicine 
and Surgery on modern lines and by Mecha- 
nical and Civil Enguieoring, in all of which 
the Iii'liaii who ns.:d to dit ngiiish himself in 
Philosophy and Literature nii'l the old (regi- 
me! has ()cgan ei|U)ilIy to distinguish himself. 
Take a y city in India and yon will fiml that 
the Indian distingui.shes himself in Law, in 
Medicine, in Snrg-My, in Enginrf!»ring, in 
Journalism, in Teaching, and in all walks of 
public life, where the European was to iho fore 
before. The same is the case ifi Trade and 
Commcrco in places like Bombay and K.iraci 
:ind if it IS not so in pl.ices like Calcnt a and 
Madras it is duo to lack of organmtion and 
possibly to mutual miaumlorstanding, which 
wo must do all wo can, soon to remove. 

Military education, oven among the recog- 
nlsofl martial races of ludi.'i has been non- 
existent altogothor and the siJeiidiii fighting 
materials that have been so helpful to the 
British in consolb latino their rule in India 
h.'ive done what they have iiispito of arrant and 
almost deli'ocr.'ito lack of organisation. Well 
ordered instruction except in a technical 
routine sense, after entry into the ranks, has 
been uiikowii in tiie Indian Army and officers 
with the Viceroy’s Oominisiims who have given 
so thoroughly excellent an account of Miemselves 
in all fields have mostly risen from the r.-rnks, 
and had ejJucated themselves. When the 
i|uostion of giving them King’s Commisions 
came to the lore it was urged aud had reluc- 
tantly to be recognised, that their educational 
ijualificatiniis in all cases did not (juito fit 
them for this promotion and unless better 
equipi)ed they would not bo able to take their 
place by the side of the Regular British officer 
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or hold their own however hi^h their intrinaio 
military qualifications might be. 

In the course of my ez|)erience as a mem- 
ber of the now abolished Central Advisory 
Educational Boar >, this question cnmo to the 
fore acutely. Often representatives of the 
martial races in some of the provinces that I 
visited complained that the education provi- 
ded for their children was often such as was 
not only not helpful to military career, but 
was quite the contrar}*. They urged that 
this was one of the reasons why even those 
who received the Viceroy's Commission 
were necessarily and with their handicap un- 
fitted for the King’s Commission. 1 had occa- 
sion of drawing the attention of the Indiiin 
Legislative Assembly as well as of llis Ex- 
cellecy the Commander-in Chief to this. The 
Advisory Board had promised itself useful 
propaganda work for the martial races if it 
lived ; but the Inchcape Axe laid it low, 
though it cost the State nothing but inconsi- 
derable travelling allowances. The earliest pos- 
sible opportunity should be taken for reviving 
this Board. The Inchcape Committee recom- 
mended many a retrenchment which are 
about to be more th.in nullified by the Leo 
Commission and a crore and a half is to 
be added in time to our establishment 
charges. From every important oduc>tional 
points of view, and not the least of them — 
military education, this Board should be 
immediately revived. 

The proposed University Bureau which 
has its work cut out, will not be able to do 
this and much other important residiiarv work 
there is^ which the Central Government must 
continue to do through this Board. From 
this point of view, though education is atrans- 
(erred Provincial subject, the nursing of mili- 
tary education and education preparing for 
military career muet be the prime concern of 


the Central Government, for a long time to 
como and it will have to be well seconded by 
the Provincial Governments, for it is in our 
schools and colleges that we musfe promote 
the spirit on the part of those that come with- 
in the sphere of influence of these institutions. 

Confining ourselves now to the latter 
aspect of the case, the work would fall under 
several natural divisions. Drills, games and 
sports have fur some time been going on in 
our educational institutions in a more or 
less lifeless fashion and all this has to bo 
stiffened up, together with the Boy Scout 
movement. All this will create the necessary 
atmosphere .and .afford in time requisite 
facilities ond encnr.agement, without which 
martial spirit h.as nowh'we been cnicioiitiy 
worked up on any largo and l.iating basis. 
The Hi>y Scout movomont is not a military 
movemoiit and its friends are anxious that the 
two should not be mixed up. If the spirit 
<if discipline and working]; together and work- 
ing for the side however, bn secured by the 
Scout movement, in the school, the Cadet 
Corps movement may well supplement it. 
Later on, in tha colleges boys who had thosti 
early advantages would autoTnatiCally sbreng- 
thoii the 0. T. 0. (Olficers Training Corps) if 
it is organised and conducted on right linos, 
and thenceforward the future of the Terri- 
torial Forces as the second line of defence and 
of Indianisation of the Regular Army may 
have normal course of smoothness and effi- 
ciency, if the authorities are helpful. 

It would be well to pause for a minute and 
recall to mind what led to the desire to pro- 
mote martial spirit in non-mar tial races and 
in the non-martial sections of even declared 
martial races, that go to schools and colleges, 
which is reflected in what to-day is the 
University Corps movement. Immediately 
after the European War of 10 I 4 broke out, a 
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few Bengali medical men— the most promi- 
nent of whom, Lt Col. Suresh Prasad Sarva- 
dhikary, c. i. E., M. d, is no longer with us — 
realising the inadequate medical arrangements 
in Mesopotamia, immediately offered their 
services in the Eastern seat of War. Their 
offer was slightingly received at the beginning 
but dogged insistence on the part of Col. Sar- 
vadhikhary the story of which, will or ought 
to live in history, won in the end. The River 
Amhniance Corps represented by the Ambu- 
lance Steamer Bengali was organised. It was 
sent out in spite of protest on our part against 
the manner of sending out such a fragile bark 
towed in o^ien sea, and sank off Madras as was 
to be oxfiected. Hengal ze.il was not damped — 
the same dogged iiisistance that had overcomt: 
the Commander-in-Chiers initial opposition 
had become still more dogged. The first Land 
Ambulance was organised niid saved the situa- 
tion in Mesopotamia. Qnvernmeiit called for 
a second force which was immediately got to- 
gorbor. It was not, however, a great C(»mpli- 
inent to the organizers. This nctually used :is 
Oovornment organisation had in meantime 
been completed. In these organisations men 
like Lord Carmichael, Lord Sinha, Maharaja- 
dhiraj Bnhadur of Burdwaii, Sir B. 0. Milter, 
Sir P. C. Mitter, Mr. N. N. Sarkar and Mr. 
B. L. Mitter gave groat help. Hero also 
Government handled the situation with the 
usual luck of imagination and pre-vision and 
great was the disappointment at the non- 
utilisation of the second Ambulance after deli- 
barately requisitioning it. Public insistence 
on need of providing for adequate military 
career in Bengal had in the meantime 
grown and the second Ambulance Corps in 
making became the nucleus of the Bengali 
Double Company, which in the natural course 
of events led to the Bengali Regiment move- 
ment. This was unfortunately badly handled 


both in the matter of recruiting ami adminis- 
tration. The result, thoreforo, V as not .satis- 
factory ; but the not result of the zealous and 
insistent work of the devoted band of workers 
in Bengal, who honoured me by calling upon 
me to ho their President, was the Calcutta 
University Corps. Of few things shall I be 

more proud in life than my first Ebaki Con- 
vocation as Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University. Within seven days i»f anus being 
served out to them the lads furnished guard 
of honour and presented arms to their Chan- 
cellor in faultless style and Lord Chelmsford, 
himself a military man nf experience Avould 
hardly believe that they had arms and bay- 
onets served out to them for the first time for 
no more than a week. Yet that was strictly and 
literally so. For here als«^ lack of imagination 
and pro-vision prevailed and n\o had no arms 
given r ut till it culd be helped. We had no 
Officiers, no Medical Inspector, no headquar- 
ters, no uniforms to speak of and no money. 
High class Brahmins, and Kayasthas, and 
some 'd them nf rich iiifinontial fathers, 
did trO’^cb duty in camp, and slept on bare 

ground in flood' d camps. Yet they scored 
seven hulls' eye, on an averoirp, out of tin at 
the shooting range. The Governor who hardly 
likcil to believe the paper sc.»re, examined the 
target for him so if on my invitation and asked 
mo how within such a short time so u'onder- 
ful results coiihl be achieved. My answer was 
that clean life and limbs, the will to do and 
devotion and intelligenc>:» which thc}^ brought 
to boar on their work would attain still great- 
iT wonders. They showed how, well handled 
and well nursed, they could do good : and if the 
same spirit and same otficiency do not now 
prevail the matter needs anxious and sympa- 
thetic looking into. The University Corps 
is a part of the Territorials now and it is to be 
lioped that the Territorials Committee now 
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sitting will be nble to visualise the inword- 
ness of things and be able to put matters 
right, nay make them better. 

Lord Lytton’s Committee about Indian 
students in lUngland, of which I had the hon- 
our of being a member in 1921, earnestly took 
up the question of military training of our 
boys ill England. Strong representations 
were made against their unwarrantable exclii 
sion from the college O. T. C. though strange 
to say, no objection was taken in the Cadet 
Corps of the schools. Lads who had volunteered 
their services in France and Flanders, worked 
in the trenches side by side with the Mritish 
Regulars and Territorials were excluded from 
the college 0. T. G. on their return to Eng- 
land and representations to the War (.Hfice 
failed. Never were Mr. Montague, then Secre- 
tary of State for India, and Lord Lvtton 
Under Secretary, more annoyed and disapjioint- 
ed : but nothing availed. This among other 
things prompted our insistance in the Lytton 
Committee to make Indian education us far 
as possible self-contained iir India and to 
make military training a strong and essential 
feature of such education. 

The work of the Calcutta University Corps 
in those days was highly spoken of by the 
successive Commanders-in.Ghief and even the 
Esher Committee. The movement grew and 
spread and Madras, Bombay, Lahore, Aligarh, 
Benares, Patna, Dacca and other centres all 
came to have their own Corps nr platoons in 
time. And then came the Territorials, of 
which the University Corps are a {iart. 
Space will not permit detailed examination of 
the work of the regiments and grievances of 
these units. Nor is it necessary at this stage 
for the Indian Territorials Committee under 
the capable and sympathetic guidance of gene- 
ral Shea inspired by Lord Rawlinson will, 
1 am sure, go into all these. The public will 


have to take them up later on, for the public 
have an important duty in the matter. It 
is idle to blame the Qovernmeiit and the mili- 
tary authorities for all short comings, of which 
there are undoubtedly many. The Qovern- 
inent, the universities themselves, the college 
and the public have their clear cut duties in 
the matter, which are nowhere sufficiently and 
satisfactorily discharged and all have to come 
together and achieve together, if achievement 
is to bo full, i'he Universities are begining 
to be alive to their grave responsibility in the 
matter, which is an earnest of advance. 

This was prominently brought forward in 
the recent Universities Oi»nterence at Simla 
and matters were fully and frankly discussed 
ill the pre.sence of and assisted by Col. Collins 
and Col. Freeland representing the military 
authorities. It was my privilege to discuss 
matters fully in detail with these officers and 
others and a better regime may well be looked 
forward to if University re])resentativos will 
get their universities and co]lege.s do their 
work and if the public Avill whole heartedly 
support and co-operate. As in all nursery ing 
stages supplimentary resources will be needed 
and the Universities, the colleges and the 
public must not stint if they realy and ear- 
nestly desire to see the movement grow' from 
more to more, ns an essential and ine> itable 
factor in the success of the national movement, 
it should be much more the outcome of their 
exertions than of the Government, for the 
military authorities are frankly of opinion 
that the military value of the movement is, 
for the present, practically nil. Though w'ol) 
handled and nursed it has great potentiali- 
ties, we must realize that it is not to be toyed 
with, blit correct and unfailing discipline and 
rigid and sustained looking after must bo the 
watchword. 

The question has grown in proportion in 
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view of the insistent demands for Indianisa- 
tion of the Army and if direct Commissions 
to our graduates are ever to bo a reality with- 
out contributing to inefficiency and therefore 
ianger,thc University Corps must do their 
work well and betimes. The officering of the 
Terri tor rials and later on of the Regulars will 
be very intimately connected with the real 
efficiency os the University Corps, 

As a result of the deliborotions of the 
Universities Conference at Simla in May last 
the following matters stand out cleat iy, which 
ought to engage the early attention of the 
authorities. 

1 . A certain amount of organisation, and 
persuasion is nocossary for proper recruting. 

2. Tho spirit of discipline has to be judi- 
ciously maintained in the matter of training 
and adminstrntion. 

Great care should be taken about offi- 
cering, location of head-<|uarlers, dress, 
aeconntreraents and nomenclature. 

4. Traming should be intensive tis far as 
possible and interference should be allowed as 
little as possible with studies and examination. 

5. Those desiring to continue and willing 
to submit to discipline ought to have their 
connection continued with the Corps even 
after leaving tho University. From this point 
of view, as well as tho general point of view, 
it should be considered early wheathor the 
20,000 limit of iht* Territorials force should 
not be suitably raised, early. In time there 
will be no difficulty in getting our fifteen uni- 
versities to contribute much more than 20,000. 

6. Supplementary funds should be .avail- 
able for camps, sports, and recreations. 

7. Other things being nearly equal mem- 
bers and ez-members of the Corps should have 
preference in the matter of appointments and 
in general advancement in life* 

8. Academic inducements should be held 


out for joining up and recognised and approv- 
ed military training should be accepted as 
equivalent to some subjects in the curriculum. 
Attendance at parade should count as aca- 
demic attendance, under suitable terras and 
conditions. 

0. Greater generosity should be shown in 
the matter of granting Cctmmissions to men 
trained in the Corps, who have every way 
proved efficient. 

Immediately connected with the matter of 
officering is the training now provided in the 
Prince, of Wales’ Military College at Dehra 
Dun, upon the success of which Lord Rawlin- 
son and his willing assistants have set their 
heart. Tho College at present admits 60 to 70 
boys from all parts of India, not above thir- 
teen years in age and the training is completed 
at the end of the eighteenth year when the 
final selection for Sandhurst is made. The 
present number permissible for selections for 
Sandhurst is ten and the number may ere 
long be expected tn end should increase. Men 
trained at Dehra Dun, men trained in the 
various University Corps, or men privately 
trained and with the requisite qualifications, 
are at liberty to compete f«>r those selections. 
Other things being equal tho Dehra Dun men 
with their unbroken intensive training for five 
years that prepares them for the h.-ird and 
Strenuous life before them are likely to do 
better in the competition and the University 
Corps training has therefore to be proportion- 
ately stiffened for the benefit of those who 
cannot and do not go to Dehra Dim. As the 
Klectiou for Sandhurst is made when the 
candidates are eighteen those who pass their 
Matriculation at the ago of 16, will not have 
more than 2 years of imperfect training before 
they suffer themselves for oompetition for 
Sandhurst. This will place them at a dis- 
advantage compared with the Dehra Dun men 
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and Dolira Dun is bound t.o rise in popularit}' 
and must firopi^rtinnately expand aiiii multiply 
if facilities for Indiaiiisatioii of fch« A^rmy are 
to bo genuinely given on an adequate scale. 
His Excel loiicy the Commander-in-Chief is 
doing all he can to strengthen and expand the 
scope of Dchra Dim. for raising its numbers 
and facilities and at the same time for raising 
its standard and oflficionc\'. All who have the 
privilege of visiting the institution realize its 
great possiblities and are greatly thankful to 
Lord Rawlinson for what is being done and 
has been j)romised. Tho.so that cannot and 
will not choose a milit.-iry career will also have 
training here that will fit them for other walks 
of life, such as law, medicine, engineering, 
civiea, and public services in a greater degree 
than the)* could have in ordinary schools and 
colleges The training is equal to that of a 
first class public school any where and no 
mean weaklings of undergraduates are being 
manufactured there. Individual attention, 
sports, games, well-regulated foo»l and recrea- 
tions and sustained intcilectual engagements 
are making men of the bids who have the good 
fortune of being admitted there. They have 
healthy occupations .and recreations from dawn 
to eve, in charming and detached surround- 
ings. In consequence they are every one of 
them made n **brick,” An important science 


aide is soon to be developed and it can be 
quite a success, in the scientific atmosphere 
of Dehra Dun, with its Forest Institute, its 
Survey Department and its X-Ray Laboratory, 
where capable men are engaged in various 
scientific pursuits. The question has been 
raised, and the University should answer it 
sympathetically whether those who choose to 
proceed to University studies and who do not 
and cannot adopt a military career, cannot 
have their Dehra Dun Diploma recognised ns 
equivalent to intermediate certificates of our 
Universities. The matter was discussed at 
length ot the Universities Conference and a 
general. If the military and University 
authorities agree, suitable change of curri- 
culum ought not to be difficult. Such change 
will not be as easy of achievement in tbe Arts 
side as in the Science. And better grounded 
Indian Cadets for vSand hurst, who hsivo many 
handicaps, will be a great help to our military 
movement. 

Lads who thus go to the Universities will 
be a great help in stiiTening the University 
Corps in the matter of officering aud otherwise 
and this will be a great help to the Univer- 
sities themselves. From this point of view 
alone, their case is worth more than sym- 
pathetic coiisMeration at the hands nf the 
Universitio.s, early. “The Indian Review.” 



Mow’s that Umpire ? 

BY S. T. BHARATHA NESAN. 


Bandu Malarain \ Eor thu rodrusa 
of the Punjab grievances, ttic Khalifat 
and SwaBaj, the cricket of non-violent 
non-co-operation is being played be- 
tween India, our sweet niotherlaud and 
Britain the home of our rulers. The 
rust of the whole world is playing the 
part of an umpire from whom both 
the lAtsineu and the lielding lean) wait 
for a verdict. I udia has scored several 
centuries in the game without suffer- 
ing defeat. Many have l)e,'.n ‘howled’ 
out’ and many catches have been 
caught in Uis Majesty’s Prison. Famous 
batsmen such as Deshbandhu Das. 
Moulana A/^d, Lalaji and Pandit 
Nehru after putting up a hard fight 
have been bowled out. What is strange 
is tliat both men and won)on take part 
in the game without any distinction of 
caste, or colour. Hindu or Muslim, 
priest or pariah, black or white united 

1 A 


in the game with the same uniform of 
while Khadi and a Gandhi cap. 
Another interesting feature of the 
game is tliat westerners like Andrews 
Polak, Pearson, llorniman and Stokes 
play for India, and have devoted their 
whole life time fur tlie noble cause of 
our motherland. As the All Brothers 
— the servants of Kaaba ;nul Watan— 
Dr. Kitchluw and jiiauy other Khila- 
fat players after scoring many a run 
and having given the fielders catches 
at Karachi, rerire I he Singing Bird of 
India who has loft Poetry in quest of 
SwaRaj enters the field. On all sides 
applansus of Sarojini Dovi ki-jai tunod 
to the sweet music of the charka are 
heard. India, confident of victory, put 
up a good game even when the home 
team had an able bowler as Mr. Lloyd 
George, fielders like Lord Montagu and 
an expert wicketkeep as Uis Excel- 
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lency the Viceroy, Lord Reading, But 
Mr. Lloyd George finding Montagu 
not putting up a good game makes him 
retire from tlio field and Winterton 
and Peel step in. Yet by irony of fate 
Lloyd George did nut play the game 
as well as ho ought to have done and 
thus losing the faith of his people and 
on Ids retirement Bonar Law enters. 
But ho while fielding is scorched by 
the heat of the Indian sun, and there- 
upon Baldwin enters owing to former’s 
resignation on account of his ill-health. 
Mahatmaji was playing from the start 
of the game and signs were not want- 
ing that he would return ’’carrying the 
bat”. Prom all sides the spectators 
lost in his wors])ip sliout Mahatma 
Gandhi-Ki-jai, Swaltaj ki-jai, Alla-oli- 
Akbai, some moved by liis fellowship 
sing Bande Matarain and iSwaRaj 
songs at the point of the spindle, others 
ruled by his kingship cry '‘Long live 
Gandhi — Glory to tlio land of his Idrtli”, 
The score on the board began to rise 
from forty to sixty one century to two, 
two to six. His boundary hits and 
sixers were received witli ovations, 
proving disastrous to the opponent’s 
eleven. Sir George Lloyd of Bombay 
sent the second ball of the over to the 
wicked keeper’s glove who “puzzled 
and perplexed” on his “shaking the 
manes” stumped Mahatmaji, the Cap- 
tain of the India Team on the 12th of 
March through section 124 A for 6 
years. The English Press and Plat- 
form jubilantly cries out “Well bow- 


led”, but India of the sages of the ages 
true to the glorious spirit of Ahimsa 
and non-violence, without any retalia- 
tion and force of arms cries out to the 
whole world “How’s that. Out or not 
out ?” and pauses for an answer. One 
out for a grand total of 6 years. 

“Stone walls do not a prison make 
Nor iron bars a cage”. 

and thus the fielders find him a more 
formidable opponent out of the game. 
Thus our humble thanks are duo to 
.Tohn Bull of Albion fame, for proving 
to the world in plain words that 
Gandhi in jail is most powerful than 
Gandhi out of jail. It is his inspira- 
tion that tended io make the players 
active. The game is still being played 
by brave and willing hands for his 
spirit breaks one of the stone walled- 
temple palace at Yeroveda and is an 
impetus of inspiraton for such players 
in the field as Easturabai, the greatest 
of India’s daughters, Jiaja GoimI- 
acbariar, Seth Jamaulal, Devadas and 
almvo all for Acharya Ray, the grat- 
cst of Indian scientists, besides Dr. 
Bose wlio has proclaimed the doctrine 
that science can wait, SwaRaj cannot, 
and has thus sacrificing all his wealth 
plunged himself in the All India 
Ehadi Campaign. Besides this great 
apostle of Ehaddar, there is our 
beloved Gurudev, Rabindranath who 
thinks that Poetry could wait, but that 
the East and West must meet through 
Intellectual Sama Raja at Vishwava 
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bharti, and to crown all for the Kt. 
Hon. Srinivasa Sastri, the greatest 
opponent of moderation among the 
Liberals under Dr. Besant, second class 
citizenship in the British Empire and 
has come to the conclusion that Swa- 
Raj is the sovereign need of the hour. 
Finally for Aurobindo the Yogi who 


is playing the game for our Mother- 
lands spiritualised political salvation 
in the depth of the Eternal Silence 
for tlie vindication of Indian honour 
and prestige, and for the erasuro of the 
blots that have stained the pages of 
Bharata Mata’s history during this 
materiatislic age of Kali Yuga. 


THE HOME ENTERTAINMENT. 


In the interval the home team 
entertained Sir Tej Bahadur Supru and 
the Mahallajah of Alwar, hut their 
fate at the imperial Conference for 
the maintenance of Indian lionour and 
of India’s place not in King George’s 
Stable but in his household’ may be 
likened to the one received hy Jack 
and Jill in the old English Nursery 
Rhyme. All cards were on the table 
yet'Goneral Smuts could not accede 
to the legitimate rights of India as 
regards Imperial citizenship and to the 
dismav of all assorted that his African 
diamond were for Africans alone. Alas i 
Diamond could cut only diamond, for 
Mother India in spite of her Indiiw 
clubs was pledged to iho gospel of 
non-violence. At 1-ist Fitzgerald 
played his 'heart’ card in assorting the 
principle that SwaRaj for India was 
the only cure and sympathized with 
Indians in thmr protest of inferior 
race treatment. Much 'spade’ work 
had to be done for India had not the 
trump card of SwaRaj as the other 
nations. Lord Feel dwelt at length 


in the glorious heritage of the Indian 
race and gave his warm support for 
the removal of this brand of inferior- 
ity. The Colonial Secretary, the Duke 
Devonshire, Mackenzie the King 
Premier of Canada, Mfissey of New 
Zealand-Warren of Now Fouudland, 
and the Premier of Australia Mr. 
Bruce appreciated Iho value of India's 
{Artnership in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. In spite of their 
support for the solution of the Indian 
Imperial issue they did not give us a 
good game. Thus the first innings 
was brought to a close, with the Im- 
perial Conference which did not in any 
way serve to curb down the 
reiigiou of the White Race 
Suprimacy. 

We have the pleasant task of con- 
gratulating the teams of Gurkha- 
Bagh, Nagpur and Borsdad which 
deserve aplauses from tiio whole world 
for the splendid fight they put up in 
the game. The bureaucracy had to 
yield when the Sikhs truimphed in 
their victory for their religious prestige. 
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From Naghpur was ecoud the message 
“The flag calls you” and every brave 
son of India responded to the call 
There was a great response by the 
Indians, when the Government ques- 
tioned, like Richard Couer De Lion 
of Old, “who lias dared to place this 
paltry rag beside the banner of 
England and from Sunderalaji of 
Jabbulpur to Seth Jamlal, all courted 
prison for the sake of upliolding the 
cause of India’s banner — the Tricolour 
and Gharka. The teams of Borsdad 
also deserve our thanks and we extend 
our whole hearted sympathy to the 
brave Panjabis that we are figh ting 
for the honour of tlie Nabha. Players 
may bo stumped out, they may be bow- 
led out, they may give catches in ilis 
Majeity’s prison but the game will be 
played and won by many innings, and 
the cricket liannor of Indian Freedom 
—once unfurled will bo carried by the 
brave players of Bharata-varsha. 
Even though it may fall into the 
dust it will be lifted up high so that 
she may be hailed once more as the 
Queen of the World. Wo will have in 
our hands the banner of this game 
which we shall drop not but hold it 
till there is last breath in us, and as we 
pass away we shall hand it to the 
players who come after us who shall 
pass it to their children’s children till 
at last the game is won and the vic- 
tory flag of the sacret game between 
England ami India flies for the glory of 
our Motherland which would enable 


us to be free to think, speak and act. 
At this moment only when India has 
attained the cherished goal of SwaRaj 
will the other teams of the wtrld 
stand up and say, “This was a sporting 
team” nay say about India, “This is a 
nation”, liot us then give Throe 
Hearty Cheers to the English 
eleven. 

Hip Hip Hurrah j Hip Hip Hurrah | 
Hip Hip Hurrah | 

HURRAH NOT OUT ? 

The epoch making event is the re- 
lease of Mabatniaji. The verdict has 
already been given “Not Out” 
when wo questioned “How’s that, 
Umpire ?” I'ho bureaucracy had to 
bo sportsman-like in the game, and 
thus with the reason of ill-health. 
Government has after about two years 
of tiie sentence rinconditionally re- 
mitted tile unexpired portion. This is 
the glorious triumph of the Indian 
learn. It was the knife of Colonel 
Maddock that saved the life of our 
Hero. To ensure complete recovery a 
long rest covering at least six months 
at the sea side is necessary. Although 
the release is duo to medical reason 
— higlier causes liave influenced it and 
the fiabouritios deserve the Umpire’s 
and our congratulations, for they 
have done “the wise, just and gene- 
rous thing”. The whole world is 
jubilant to day, and it is an open 
secret that Mahatmaji was considered 
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to be the fittest reidpieiit of the Nobel 
Prize for Peace not for his doctrines of 
Satyagraha, Ahimsa and Non-Violence 
but for the fact that he had enabled 
India to regain its lost soul ; and for 
picturing to the whole world the real 
Jesus of Nazareth. Tjasi year, it 
couldn’t be given to him, and no others 
received it. This .« ear the Council of 
State has recommended the Aga Khan 
and rumours are to the effect that the 
Assembly is deciding for him. But 
alas, the heart of this thin slender man 
is not bent for those rewards. Tn his 
letter to Mr, Mohamed Takub, true 
to the doctrine of “To work you have 
the right but not to the fruits”, he 
has plainly said, that this acceptance 
of doctrines by the world is a sufficient 
reward, in itself and ho desires no 
further. To him his working for 
India's cause itself is enough. Such is 

the Man. who is the loader of our 
team. 

THE NEXT OUAPTEU OP 
THE STllUQGTiE. 

The English conservative eleven 
that had hoen captained by Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin had to quit owing 
to the storm of opposition. Protection 
or Free Trade was the dice. Yet 
though he liad his day yet the 
liberals under Mi. Asquith and the 
Labouiities under Mackdonald had, 
“no confidence in him”. Neither Mr. 
Asquith nor Mr. Bamsay Mackdonald 
Were able to put up a team from their 


own parties, but the latter labouring 
with liberal help had his victory which 
made Mr, Baldwin without any con- 
servato delay leave No. 10 Downing 
Street with his cricket materials. The 
present eleven is under the captainship 
of the ]>remiur who is able to with- 
stand foreign hooting in the game as 
ho is also Foreign Secretary. With 
great doubts Thomas is watched in 
the gane by the Colonies and the 
Indian eleven is quite new to the 
bowler Lord Oliver, for had Colonel 
Wedgewoud been appointed we would 
have a goml time, as ho is a sympathic 
bowler with India's aspirations and 
hope, but he is now far away ii a cor- 
ner in the Duchy of Lancaster fielding. 
Even Ben spoor is only Parliamentary 
Secretary, and George Laigbury is not 
in the eleven. The other bowler is 
Prof. Biebards, a lady too — Miss 
Margaret Blondtleld is in their eleven, 
while the other players are Lord Dal- 
dana Sydney Webb and Arthur Hender- 
son beside Lord Chemsford whose mea- 
s\ire of Beforms is eitlier to be mended 
or ended by the Swaltajists under Das 
of our eleven. A wonderful feature 
has been developed, for there are two 
teams playing one within the Councils 
and the othr without. Nehru is play- 
ing the Viceroy in the Assembly at 

Delhi backed by Independants, and 
has given many Government defeats, 
while Das with Sen Gupta is playing 
Tjord Lytton in Bengal, Dr. Moonju 
has no confidence in Sir Frauch Sly’s 
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Ministers in 0. F., Stayamoorthy is in 
Madras, and Lesley of Bombay though 
Sympathetic has to play the SwaRajist. 
From without, there is our great loader 
who is now at Sassoon Hospital at 
Poona, the Ali Brothers, Tjalaji, Raja- 
gopalachariar, and Sarojini Devi who is 
recruiting an Indian eleven in Africa 
for the Kenyan Match. Sankurlal — 
Banker and Ray arc doing their host 
for Khadi, and signs are not wanting 
that wo would win the battle of Swa- 
Raj. 

FEBSONEL OF THE 
INDIAN TEAM. 

1 . Mahatma Oandhi , — Thu Apostle 
of Satyagraha saved India at the 
critical moment for his Kiiadi colours 
has brought him many a success in N, 
0. 0. Has taught his oppouonts of 
what value he is to his own team. An 
attractor of the crowds of the world 
during the game. India never hed a 
greater batsman than he. 

2. Moul iia Mohcnmd Aii. The 
symbol of iliudu-Musliuj unity. An- 
other strong hope of India has a strong 
defence all round the wickets. Does 
best as a batsman, his drives are so 
powerful that his scoring is all hy 
boundaries, 

3. Mou/ana Shaukat Ali . — Late 
from Prison. Partner bowler of his 
brother in the Khilafat. A deadly 
left-hand bowler — breaking sharply 
on the leg. Fond of offering catches 


in H. M* Prison through his speeches 
and is lucky in getting them missed. 

4. Jjala Jtajpat Sai , — The Lion 
of the Punjab, A “Stone Waller*, — an 
out and out sportsman, a good bat and 
right hand medium howler fieldidg his 
best. 

5. Sarojmi Deci , — The Nightingale 
— a good block and steady hat scoring 
centuries with a good defence. Ohoors 
her side through her musical words. 

6. Rnjugnpalaoharier — The revivor 
of best hopes and support of the ‘no 
change* eleven. As ho howls wicket 
after wicket goes. 

7. C. F, AiHlrem,—oi England 
fame, puts all his»^energy in every 
stroke directing affairs of Indians 
overseas. 

8. C. 11. Drt-s.- - The man for the 
wickets. Never misses a hall' and 
often stumps saying “How’s that” in 
the council grounds. 

9. Sioii mi Si'irdaitdiula. ~ Staunchest 
of Hindu players having his strukos 
for the deprossudlclasses, Shuddhi and 
Sangathan^Movemunts. Secures many 
wickets. 

10. Aazrul Mohani, — Now a guest 
in the 11. M. Prisons. Bats left hand 
for Indepondance — a good fielder and 
long stop. 

11. Pandit Nehru — Another hope 
of India in the game at the Assembly 
grounds. Has a fast delivery and al- 
most sure catch. 
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BESBVES (l)Sriiiivs8 Sastri 

(2) SaTendraiiath Banerjee 

(3) Bopin Ohandra Pal 
if they rally to the Oongress. 

Thus with the above players in 
our team what fear have we ? Our 
duty is to truimph in the game and 
come victorious with our EhadI colours 
of the Tri Colour. At the Gharka is 
tuned the message “India expects every 
Indian to do his duty*’ in this glori- 
ous task for the redress of the Punjab, 
the Ehilafat and the attainment of 
SwaRaj. We have on the other hand 
going to play a different game in the 
councils, for the SwaRajists have form- 
ed a coalition with Independents under 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and 
Mr. Jinnah and the Liberals dubbed 
as the Nationalists. Thus our cricket 
is the double game of three. Govern- 
ment has encoimtered several defeats 
for example in the recall of Mr. 
Homimau and other encountered pro- 
posals, all of wiiich would bo crowned 
by the refusal of supplies in Budget 
at the Assembly similar to that done 
by the Central Provinces out of the 
councils. The English team showed 
how they were a sporting team to the 
world by the sooting of bravo innocent 
non-voilent Akalis at Jaito, May we 
say Bharata Mata Ei-Jai for our 
trimph in Non-voilence ; 


THE INDIAN ELEVEN. 


No Changers. 

1. M, K. Gandhi (Captain) 

2. Mahamed Ali 

3. Shaukat Ali 

i. Lala Bajpat Rai 

6. Sarojini Devi 

H, 0. Bajagopalachariar 

7. Dr. Eitchlew 

8. Dr, Ansari 

9. Swami Shradananda ■ 

10. Acharya Rai 

11. Banker 


Swarajist. 

C. R. Dass 
Pandit Nehru 
Rangaswami 
Satyainoorthy 
Dr. Moon ji 
Lidepervleiit 
Pandit Malavya 
M, A. Jinnah 
Liberal 

Srinivasa Sastri 



n Private View 

By 

ARTJN SEN. 


The private view is a social epoch. 

For did not Miss X capture a live knight f 
Was not the engagement of Miss Y to a 
milionaire arranged here y Have not ap- 
pointments, promotions even dismissals been 
ordained here ? 

Naturally only the elite v/erc asked people 
whose function it is to adorn the various 
walks of life to which a kindly fate has called 
them. As however T had not yet .succeeded 
in making a fortune, nor had my struggles 
been rewaided by a blind government with a 
title, the desired card had not arrived. 

Accordingly I decided to force fate. I 
dressed myself in latest and best^ parted iny 
luxuriant locks in the approved manner 
borrowed a Foils Royce from a plutocratic 
friend with a chauffeur in gorgeot*.s livery 
which it was a delight to behold. In thi« 
dashing equipage I glided into the exhibi- 
tion grounds—and rusted up the steps. 
The great hour hnd not yet arrived, the 


thrilling moment, When the Jute King 
comes with burnished gold in his pockets to 
assuage the pangs of aesthf^tic hunger. The 
deception Cornmitee who guard the citadel 
against proletarian on.slaughts Inul alread\' 
assembled, their lingers nurvous and grins 
cry-stalised, and a sleek but disoriminating 
urbanity of manner. In deference to the Rolls 
thc\ might as well rehearse a welcome, they 
thought. The silvery flash of Ihe metal in 
my car (for I was already begining to feel as 
if I were the real owner thereof) had apparent- 
ly paralysed the evil test which my critiques 
and my rancour in the Daily Press had left. 
•You are the last to arrive” — said one. “There 
is little time to lose'* exclaimed another. “And 
the arrangements are not quite ready” (quite 
oblivijus of the essential ticket) . Leave all 
♦hat to me** said I (with the best assurance 
that I could muster)” and I shall undertake 
to please our guest. At tlie mention of the 
great name grins smirks postures all requisi- 
tioned and even glances of undying fidelity* 
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I felt sure the function would be a success. 

1 bustled about gave brusque and rapid 
directions^ saw to it that the lemonade was 
duly iced and tested the crispness of the pas- 
try. i t^reeted the guests who began to gather 
in numbers — fat and sleek and Bond Street 
clad, assorted with patches- from Paquin 
adapted to the sari moved among them and 
in and out like a Chiness regisseur. With 
dcscrimination and ‘tact 1 bundled them in 
groups according to their diverse strata— 
the nobility, the knighthood and the higher 
plutocracy I gathered together, those on the 
threshold had perforce to array themselves 
into a distinct and less imposing totem (in- 
cluding the owner of the Rolls, lent to me as 
aforesaid). The rest did not matter and 1 
drove them to obscure corners There they 
all stood, awaiting the sunipremc moment, 
pawing the air, necks poised, nostrils quiver- 
ing and refusing lemonade, like a race horse 
on the eve of the King’s IJiip. 

'riie great Master waddled up to me look- 
ing pathetic and careworn with dread 
Ihoiiidits of impendin.L' doom if the gre;it one 
did not I'urchase or at tlie worst accept (i«y 
tacit agreements at least 50 per c< nt. o( his 
productions. I reassured him -“Marvellous, 
marvellous. There is little in your paintings 
to which even the most captious can object 
i.They consisted of about a dozen faint strokes 
of the pencii concealed with the brush. And 
besides they are absolutely unfetteied. You 
have at least burst the chains of slavery — 
there is not a line taken from the past, East 
or West.*' He displayed the native intense 
delight of a child (and forgot the Daily 
Press). 

Another Master walked up — ‘‘Great, stu- 
pendous’’, said I (the fiist one had vanished',. 
‘*What a carnival of colour you treat us to 
like gorgeous clusters of flowers.” — (They 
11 


were mere patches of pigments, the intention 
underlying which could tax a profounder 
brain than mine. 

It is not for mo to portray the horrors on 
the walls ; by their side the whitewash look- 
ed so restful and so beautiful The custom- 
ary tracings from Ajanda were tortured into 
line with the present. To my astonishment 
I realised that the aesthete was inconvenient- 
ly breaking out in me which I suppressed 
however though not without difficulty At 
this juncture, the Great One arrived there 
was a rush of several pairs of feet up the 
stairs, to prepare all and sundry. In a mo- 
ment the assemblage converted itself into 
not the least interesting painting there —the 
ethos of the prepetual grin, smirk and fide- 
lity etc, 

I took him around pointing out the most 
horribly bizarre as the chefs d’oeuver. I des- 
canted o<i the growing importance of the 
school, the link between the East and West 
the happy blend of the spiritual and the tem- 
poral how the soul of India, x sia, the Hast 
’uy in this school, how it iniisl for ever and 
ever be gui<leil by the pr.-igmati.* West 
(whose representative etc. etc — I t.-ilked like a 
text hook ot the imivei-sity.) 'T mu so in- 
tensely i-h.-irnicd” the word.s fell from the 
Great i»ne— ‘ and do you ku xv, I have a con 
fession to make. My tasto ent irely coincides 
with yours. Point * ul those I ought to choose 
to my Secretary. ' “I have a favour to seek” 
said 1 audaciously. “It woiilil be sheer un- 
kindness to deprive us of aesthetic landmarks 
in the History of Art. Will you not present 
these to our school, so that in days to come 
they may direct the struggles of a future 
generation of artists.’ 

“A very good idea,” said he, looking in- 
explicably relieved, “so be it”. T hereafter 
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the various totems all flocked round me be- 
seeching me to select paintings for them. The 
measure or the absurdity of their demands 
Avas that of the Avildness of my choice. 

A well known hostess — somewhat syelte 
and passes out with a kindness still lingering 
in her eye, unextinguishod by social banalities 
came to me with — 1 want something senti- 
mental and sad, but not too sad*’. I liked her 
and forgave her presence there for that latent 
touch of the heart, 

The galaxy of stars Avas now paling from 
the horizon, and 1 too was longing for a hasty 
exit, when a French lady, still Avfth the shing- 
led grace of a Parisian studio about her poured 
out the floods of her Avrath against me — 


*‘When will you tire of your monstrous game 
of imposing on these innocent tribes and deli- 
berately to misguide them. 1 am sick of this 
banal school, whose sole aim is to be ugly in a 
particular way. But your masquerade— that 
truly disgusts.’* *‘Ah, Maid moiselle,” said I, 
*'I knoAv what you were going to say 
Aussiquo diable venaitil faire 
Dans cettc galore. 

AIIoav me to offer libations to the mad 
candours of your city. Sparkling Moselle 
awaits us in my flat.” I wasted no time. T 
escorted her out, leaving Tradition, Art, 
Spirituality and all the consequential banali- 
ties to the tribes and totems. •'Forward* ’ 



Hgriculture in India 

By 

Dr, D. Oloufiton, OJ.E., M.A., D.Sc. 
AgricuUm^ Adviser to the Oovemmenl oj India. 


' Writing about 800 yeara ago on the subject 
of the importance of agriculture to country, 
Markham said : — 

‘ *A husbandman is the master of the earth, 
turning barrenness into fruitfulness, whereby 
all common-wealths are maintained and 
upheld. His labour giveth liberty to all 
vocations, arts, and trades to follow their 
^cveral functions with peace ami industry. 
What can we say in this world is profitable 
where husbandry is wan'.ing, it being the 
l^reat nerve and sinew which holdcth together 
all the joints of a inonsrchy ?” 

Writing in the same strain a century or so 
later, Young said that— 

^'Agriculture is, beyond all doubt, the 
luiindation of every other art, business and 
profession, and it has, thcrefure, been the 
ideal policy of every wise and prudent people 
to encourage it to the utmost.’' 

The salient facts regarding the state of 
agriculture in India at the present time are, 
(1) that it is our premier industry and pro- 
vides employment and a means of livelihood 
for three out of every four of the fieoplc 
of this country, ( 2 ) that it is in a backward 
iitate and has not as a vocation attracted 
inany men of brains, enterprise and capital, 
(3) that progress in the development of agri- 
culture must be based on knowledge gained 
by research and experiment, (4) that the 
i<>mount spent up to date on research and 


experiment is quite insigniticant compared 
with the enormus importance of the interests 
involved, and (5) that the money value of the 
results obtained from such researches and 
experiments os have already been carried out 
by our Agricultural Departments have opened 
up a vista of great possibilities for future 
developments. These, in brief, are the 
established facts as far as the condition of the 
industry is concerned. It was Justin Mc- 
Carthy, 1 think, who said that the first 
business of statesmanship is to recognise 
establiscd facts and to set upon their evidence. 
How far, it may be asked, arc our statesmen 
taking action on the evidence available 
regarding the needs of agriculture f 

Guvcrninent has within the lost two 
dcciules done much for the advancement of 
scientific agriculture in India. It has estab- 
lished agricultural colleges and research 
institutes and much valuable research work 
has been done. Knowledge had to be 
acquired before progress was possible, and to 
gain this knowledge its experts have had to 
''sort out a tangle of facts, reduce them to 
order, and to draw correct conclusions 
therefrom.'’ Thousands of varieties of crops 
have been sorted out from the heterogeneous 
mixtures grown by the cultivators. Each 
type has been isolated and tested and the 
most productive and disease-resistant kinds 
propagated for distribution to cultivators. 
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Entirely new kinds have been evolved by 
the crossing parents of different varieties. 
The area now sown in India every year with 
seed of these improved strains is somewhere 
between twenty and thirty lakhs of acres 
and is increasing every year. The cost to 
Government of effecting an improvement of 
this kind is very small when compared with 
the money value of the improvement to the 
people. The Botanical Section of the 
Impel iai Department of .Agriculture has, for 
example, cost Government only a little over 
half a lac of rupees a year ; while the intro- 
duction of the wheats evolved by that 
Section is adding anything from i 50 to 200 
lakhs of rupees pet annum to the value of 
India's wheat crop ; and wheat is only one 
of several crops dealt into this section. 
T 1 e improvement of the fine herd of cattle 
on the Pusa Farm by selective breeding has 
doubled the milk yield of the cows of that 
herd. The thousands of improved agricul- 
tural machines introduced by the efforts of 
Departments of Agriculture in the Province 
have enabled the cu tivator to reduce his 
labour bill and to raise his standard of farm- 
ing all round. I am quoting these as e.xatnples 
of wdiat can and is being done to develop 
Indian agriculture. There is little doubt but 
that the agricultural improvements already 
effected by the Imperial and Proviucal 
Departments arc adding annually many 
crores of rupees to the farming profits. of 
the people. 

'Ihe benehcciit work being done by De- 
partments of Agriculture in India is, T be- 
lieve, appreciated by Government ; it is 
appreciated, too, by the palieu! plodding 
but inarticulate tiller of the soil who is reap- 
ing the fruits of the improvements intro- 
duced. It is not, however, fully appreciated 
by the bulk of our politicians and the result 


is that under the Reformed Government, the 
development of agriculture on scientific 
line is not receiving the attention it de- 
serves. The valuable work being done is at 
times damned with faint praise in our 
Legislative Councils, and I regret to say, 
necessary expenditure is too often cut down 
in the interests of economy so called. This, 
we believe, is but a passing phase Jt is a phase 
through which every advanced country has 
had to pass and history is thus repeating itself 
in India to-day. It U a phase through which 
England w'as passing at the time when Dean 
Swift said that‘*Hc who makctli two blades 
of grass or two ears of corn grew where but 
one grew before, docs his country a greater 
service than the who'c pack of politicians 
put together”, It is a phase through which 
England, the United States of America, 
Germany, Denmark, Fiance and other ad- 
vanced countries have long since passed 
through. In all these countries great atten- 
tion has been paid to the development ot 
agriculture on scientific lines. 

In the United States of America a very 
large sum is being spent evf-ry year by the 
Federal Department of Agriculture on re- 
search and education. The Department has 
its own bureaus, research laboratories and ex- 
perimental stations , and is co-operating, too, 
with the various .States of the Union in in- 
vestigational, propaganda and educational 
work. In other advanced countries the same 
proc-'dure is being followed ; the f entral 
Government regards the development ol 
its agriciiiture as a national duty and ^ 
spending large sums on its research and edu- 
cational institutions in the interest of the 
people as n whole. Agriculture is regarded 
as the pivot industry, with the d»rvelop 
ment of which the success of other industries 
is closely bound up. Its developments 
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beniiits all classes ; for the farm supp ies 
food for the workers and much of the raw 
material required for other industries. In 
directly, improvements in cultural methods 
are also the means of supplying labour for 
these industries. Asa result of the introduc 
tion of agricultral machinery on a large scale, 
it is reckoned that agriculture in America 
has, within the last 2O years, b^^en able to 
release to other industries and commerce 4 
million men, and this without causing any 
reduction in the acreage output. 

In Germany also, agriculture has been 
developed by Stat* effort. Henry H. Wolf, 
who was himself a faimcr in Gciinany tor 
several years, tells us that in the middle of 
the last century Gci many was impoverished 
and its people were backward till Govern- 
rnent evolved its national agricultural policy. 
The •'^tatc took the load ^ it supplied the ini- 
tiative and driving power. Its research ins- 
titutions brought in a new era for German 
agriculture ; processes and results were care- 
fully analysed and discoveries ol great value 
to the forniar made and German agriculture 
flourished in conseipience. In the great war 
we saw the result oi this policy. Geiman 
farmers had accumulated much wealth ; their 
granaries were full, and when the coast ol 
Germany was blockaded her power ot re- 
sistance proved a most unwelcome surprise 
to the Allies. 

Science began to be applied systemati- 
cally to the development of the agricultural 
resources of Kngland about the middle of the 
19th centur) , and with very beneficiai results 
By better breeding and feeding her herds ol 
cattle, sheep and horses were improved out 
of all resemblance to their progenitors ; 
Great Britain breame the world^s stud farm. 
Labour-saving machinery and better 
methods of cultivation were introduced and 


improved strains of seed raised. More atten- 
tion was given to the improvement of the 
soil by drainage and manuring, to the 
protection of crops from cattle, and to the 
better housing of livestock. As a result of 
these and other improvements, the acreage 
yield of the staple crops and the v.ilue of 
cattle and sheep have been greatly in- 
creased. 

In Denmark, Belgium, .'^wdt/eil.iiid and 
France scientific enquiry in the dilTerent 
branches of agriculture has bean promoted 
by the state with the same good resu ts. 
Their statesmen and the public generally 
have come to realise the paramount impor- 
tance < f providing for the endowment of 
scientific work connected with the develop- 
ment of agriculture on a scale commensurate 
with its great importance They now fully 
realise that the countries which have made 
the greatest progress and are obtaining from 
their soil the highest returns are those which 
have increased their research institutions. 

No country in the world stands more in 
need of the driving and organising power of 
the state in the development of its agricul- 
ture, than India In no country arc the 
people as a whole so dependent on agricul- 
ture. perhaps, and in no country does the 
development ol agriculture on scientific lines 
offer greater possibilities. In India it is 
admittedly our premier industry ; it furnishes 
practically all the material ibr the food and 
clothing of the people in urban as well as in 
rural areas, and it provides the raw materials 
for oiir factories. The animal value of the 
ngricultiirn) produce of British India is some- 
where in the neighbourhood of 2,000 crorcs of 
nqiees. 

In India agriculture is slid in a back 
word state ; her Department of Agriculture is 
of comparatively recent origin, and the am- 
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ount spent up to date on agricultural research 
and experiment is quite insignificant compared 
with the enormous importance of the interests 
involved. Till farming is made more profit- 
able by the introduction of improved processes 
based on scientific discoveries^ it will bo very 
difficult to find money for the education and 
uplift of the mosses. Eminent business men 
have time and again pointed out the para- 
mount importance of fostering agricultural 
research in India and ot‘ bringing tho fruits 
thereof to the notice of tho cultivator. Being 
business men thoy fully realised tliat tho real 
secret of agricultural progress in other lands 
was to be found in the application of science 
to the study of the manifold problems of 
husbandry. They realised, too, that farming 
is a business and to run it successfully! brains, 
enterprise and capital are needed. Farming 
as a vocation has not in this country attracted 
many men of brains and enterprise! and the 
number of land-holders who take on interest 
in the scientific development of agriculture is 
still lamentably smaH. If that state of affairs 
were to continue, there would be little nr no 
hope of the industry being develoiied by tho 
people engaged in it. The spread of geaenil 
education should in course of time help to 
break down this apathy ; the vocational train- 
ing given at our agricultural colleges ie already 
helping to do so. 

Agriculture as an industry in this country 
lacks capital no doubt. There are many 
cultivators, who, owing to the smallness of 
their holdings, the vagaries of their rainfall, 
the usury of the moneylender or other causes 
are not always in a position to meet the ini- 
tial cost of adopting agricultural improve- 
ments. There are, on the other hand, hun- 
dreds of thousands of comparatively wealthy 
land owners and tenant farmers who are only 


waiting to be shown how to do so. Some of 
this class have already incorporated into their 
farm practice improved methods of cultiva- 
tion introduced by the Imperial or Provincial 
Departments of agriculture aiid are reaping 
the fruits of these improvements, A few of 
them are now taking the lead in agricultural 
advancement and their farms are object les- 
sons in improved cultivation. They are, 
moreover, handing on their poor brethren 
the improved stains of seed and cattle evolved 
on Government farms and agricultural im- 
provements are thus gradually filtering down 
to the masses in rural areas. If, however, 
agricultural practice is to be raised to a high 
standard within a reasonable period of time, 
Government will have to provide, to a greater 
extent than in the past, the initiative and 
driving power required by investigating the 
causes which retard progress and by demon- 
strating ways and means of overcoming them. 
The Central Government will have to play a 
leading part, for Provincial Governments can- 
not afford to maintam institutions of tho 
highest possible standard for research and 
education. 

Future historians will, on looking back to 
the period in Indian history which we are 
passing through at the present time, have 
much reason to criticise the attitude of some 
of our politicians towards the economic 
development of agriculture. 1 can imagine 
these historians lamenting the fact that when 
Government was. attempting to foster the de- 
velopment of this great industry, some of the 
political leaders of the people through apathy 
or lack of sincerity lost sight of the things 
which matter and failed to do their duty. 
1 can imagine these same historians praising, 
In no uncertain terms, the few good men and 
true who, in our Legislative Assembly and 
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Provincial Coucils, have played an important 
part in drawing the attention of our legis- 
latures to the importance of developing this 
industry. Of such men we already have a 
few who have brought to politics consider- 
able resources of thought and expeiience, who 
take long views, who look beneath the sur- 
face and above the mere catch words of po- 
litical parties, and who understand what 
economic advancement means and by what 


methods it can be brought about. They 
realise that with the prosperity of our agri- 
culturists more than with anything else, is 
bound up the prosperity of India and her 
future progress, that progress is the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge, and that to the agri- 
cultural expert who is manuring, watering and 
digging the soil round that tree they owe a 
debt of gratitude for the progress he has thus 
made possible. “The Indian Review". 




To “S” (A Basant Gift) 

By A. Wanderet'. 

No worthy gift, thou Queen of May 
Which I might on this happy day. 

Send Thee. 1 hold around me spread 
The richest flowers : pale saffron, red. 

White, blushing pink, cerrulean blue, 

Green, amherlight, faint opal hue. 

The musKy Bose, or Lily fair 
The Ohampak buds o’snowy glare. 

And all the rest which Spring adorn 
Are not a match to thee. Their mom 
Is brief. For short they blush and bloom 
Then shed their dews and bright illume. 

But thou art ever fair. Ilouco Sweet 
A wreath of joyful thoughts to greet. 

Thee on tliis day I send, all wove 
In golden links of guilleess love. 

Accept. “With joy and tranquil light” 

“Of peace and bliss thy life bo bright.” 




Row the Pay was earned ? 

By 

A. RENEGADE. B. A., 

In the old archives of an oldest parts, obscure in others, but otherwise 

police station manned hy an old intellij'iblo to tiio one accustomed to 

station house ollicer, several occur- the mysteries of police life, 
rence reports, ihoui'h .'luthorised It was the fil'tli of November of a 
to be destroyed, wore found with certain year — bringing back to memory 

some unoiricial notebooks marked by a strange coincidence the Guy Fa- 

extra confidential and not to be opened wkes’ Day just before tlie days of tbe 
before 1924. Thu books and the Police Inquisition— the Commission 
reports were oaten away by worms and when the old head constable, the sta- 
moths in vital places, such as the tion house olficer, witli his big body, 
names of the stations, the rank and bigger moustaches, and blood shot eyes 
names of oflicers, and the like, that appeared trembling before the ‘'Divi- 
would be of mateiial use for inquira- sional Inspector.” It was morning, 
tive readers in unravelling the mys- and tbe five other station house officers 
teries of the guardains of law and or> of his division wore standing Hanuman 
^ of those interesting days of old. like before Earn as in the classic pic- 
ket, the note books were plain in some ture of the famous Bavi Yarma Baja. 

12 
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The cbiei' of Folico was having a gay 
time with thorn issuing instructions and 
distributing the well earned pay ; the 
biggest and the proudest of the station 
house ollicers assembled was forbidden 
the smiles of the chief, and the share 
of the month’s toils as well. The be- 
nign government had indeed passed his 
pay also, but the chief would not allow 
liini io touch it ; nor was that all ; the 
chief forgot his presence, refused to 
look at him and even provokiugly re- 
ferred of the renegade wlio disgraced 
the police force, and who was hold 
enough to ap])roach for his pay having 
slept tiie entire moidh with his women 
in his station limits. To talk is to be 
disobedient, and to argue before a su 
perior is to be impertinent, and the old 
man ate liis moustaches, doubled up his 
beard in concealed rage, look down, 
lifted up to retort, but, none looked 
at him encouragingly, nor cared to 
notice his existence in that august ga- 
thering. All others wore jubilant, and 
their hilarity was a thousandfold ga- 
lling to our hero. The gathering dis- 
persed, and all the five ‘Heads’ went 
back to their respective places to begin 
the now month with hotter plans, and 
still better schemings each trying to 
surpass their exploits of their previous 
mouth to take back the coming 
month's pay with better grace, and 
with greter credit from their all pro- 
tecting chief, not omitting to 
within thdr heart of hearts that there 
would be some that would not merit 
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the pay so that they may shine by 
contrast. 

But, the old man remained with the 
chief just as others left the place with 
joy. Once only he thought of resigna- 
tion, but his period of service — approv- 
ed, wanted yet some 2 years — and that 
was not an auspicious moment to get 
leave. Thu chief disdained to look at 
him, oven when he was alone, so angry 
was ho at the waste of the taxpayer’s 
money. The old man began to mur- 
mur something when the chief stopped 
him with a grunt similar to that of a 
caged lion. Thu ‘head’ threw down 
his head shivering — the head to whom 
the 15 or 20 villages in his jurisdiction 
would tremble, to whom the proudest 
mirasdar would stand submissive at 
his mere sight, to whom whole 
villages would sweep, clean, and water 
the streets, vnd construct welcome 
arches, and to whom mure nod would 
fetch the hidden treasures of the veriest 
miser. This was humiliation indeed for 
the old ‘head’, but none of the members 
of his jurisdiction was present when 
the chief poured out his wrath. 

“1 shall bring some interesting 
cases this month” — implored the old 
man. 

“But, what were you dmng the 
whole month ? idling away eh i” angri- 
ly responded the chief. 

“Revered Sir,” submiBsirely conti- 
nued the chief, ‘ no case occurred, and 
in spite of all efforts I could not get 
even a ringle case. All my people 
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have gono tame, and eTon my rowdies 
fear to come out to exhibit their pranks 
on the innocent and docile people, so 
cowardly they became. 1 request you 
to go to my jurisdictioii, and see for 
yourself if I had not bent down the 
stoutest of hearts, or the noblest of 
souls. ” 

“Then”, said the chief, “Do you 
suggest the abolition of your station 
simply because no case occurred in your 
limits P Money should be spent, and 
the government would uevor be satis- 
fied witli the opinion of an idler, and 
a drone like you, ” 

“Bui, Sir, what are your chief 
grievances against me, that 1 should bo 
merited with this shari> and unpre- 
cedented rebuke ? ” qiieried the 
head. 

“You know tiiein, and yet you pre- 
tend you do noli know and mind your 
pay would never bo considered wel' 
earned, your salary for the month as 
well as that of your subordinates will 
bo withheld, unless you bring some 
cases within twice forty-eight hours.” 

That was a mandate not to be 
trifled with, the head know full well. 
There was no use arguing, and arguing 
would bring black marks, he know 
very well by experience ; and he was 
content not to have bis pay, and re- 
frained from arguing lest he be merit- 
ed with punishment for disobeying 
orders also. 

The old ‘head* went back to his sta- 
tion, sat on the only chair intended for 


him, and looked vacantly at the wall. 
His six constables assembled on the 
verandah, peeped through the window 
into the station house, and found out 
that the chief was very angry, and 
that something was amiss. But, they 
could not wait indefinitely ; tlieir pay 
ought to be got and the avaricious 
creditors should be satisfied. The 
bolder, and the pet of the lioad slowly 
crept in, and queried the cause of his 
silence with extra submissiveness. 

“I have not got the pay of the 
force.” said the head slowly and 
sadly. 

“The worst of the lot waiting out- 
side whispered to his neighbour. 
“Please, do not believe the old man ho 
ought to Iiavo sjwnt all the money on 
some women, and would iiave he 
cheek to say that the Inspector kept 
hack the amount for his coming uover— 
ending marriages aud curimouies. 
And, why should he assuirie this sullen 
posture I Hu thinks that no one would 
approach the inspector to congratulate 
him on the marriage, or enquire about 
tlie ceremony. I bet that he liad his pay, 
and he would i:ot care tlio miserable 
wretches like us. Should the govern- 
ment also be blind to our lot— aud what 
could they do with such ferocious old 
men whom they could neither threw 
away, nor keep.” 

The ‘head’ said that the chief re- 
fused the pay of the station on well 
reasoned grounds. The constables 
were idling away their lime, aud none 
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of them were able to bring out any 
case for the past one month. The truth 
dawned on the intermediary, and the 
message was duly conveyed to all. 
But, the dissentient had to confess tliat 
bis bead was an adept in coining novel 
excuses. The head in his humiliation, 
noticed the sullen attitude of the men ; 
ho dispersed them to assemble at the 
station house by 6 P. 11. in the uight, 
and refrained from indulging in vain 
talk. 

The beat lantern with the usual 
supply of cocoanut oil and the tin can, 
the receptacle of the free customary 
beat toddy were in the hands of the 
beat constables. The old station was in 
the parting of 2 public liighways, and 
all the six were deputed two on each 
ride to haul up such of those as they 
could conveniently lay their hands on. 

The right hand of the 8. 11. O. 
went north of the road for over 4 miles 
and searched in vain for prey, and 
though it. was past midnight, he found 
none on the road. Tlia 'head' would 
not allow such an excuse to pass by 
without giving severe strictures on his 
incompetency, and incapacity. Vainly 
he tried to catch one, but his walk 
was swifter than our indomitable, and 
indefatigable boatman, and the man’s 
gait clearly showed he was in a hurry 
to go somewhere. Wearily, he wended 
bis way to the adjoining cbouliry, and 
hisequally unfortunate 'Jodi’ also came 
to halt there with no better result. 

In the choultry, a man was found 


snoring loudly. A small bundle cou' 
taining meals for the morrow was kept 
huddled by him. The tranquility of 
the chatiam was disturbed by the sten- 
torian v<rice of our heroes, and the 
sleeping man rose and sat up half 
dazed. The minious of law and order 
asked him as to whore he was gmng and 
as to why he was sleeping in such a 
suspicious way in the choultry. 
The stranger protested tliat he 
was going to a village ten miles off for 
condolence. Surely, such a lame ex- 
cuse would never be accepted without 
verification, and lie was hurried back 
to the station by the two indomitable 
constables against the alternatiue im- 
plorings of the wretch that he was un- 
able to walk, and that ho would pick 
up his meal bundle which he let down 
on the alarm, if his going to the sta- 
tion wore to be insisted upon. The 
constables simply assured him that he 
would be sumptuously fed, and that 
others more interested would take care 
of the departed soul. 

More fortunate were the two that 
went the other direction. They found 
two persons, hunters by profession, 
father and son, slightly coloured by the 
warm drink of the night with which the 
obliging tavern keeper by the roadway 
accommodated them, discussing over 
the drink, and planning ways and 
means to avenge the father-in-law who 
so iguominously beat the hunter’s son 
for a slight fault of his and tliat in the 
presence of his wife. 'I’he father was 
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arguing that his son was a coward, 
and that he ought not to have re- 
turned from his father-in-law’s house 
with such ignominy, without teaching 
him a sound lesson by severe thrashing. 
He even went to the length of saying 
that life was not worth living, and that 
it was very unusal for a son-in-law to 
get himself punished in the presunce 
of his wife without protest* The loud 
talk on a highway was enough excuse 
for this set of beatmon to call them to 
the police station to liave tliu argument 
threshed out, by their iusiice loving 
‘Head.’ Indeed, the protestations of 
the hunters that they would settle 
their own quarrel amicably, that they 
would supply them with good honey 
for the pain they took in offering to 
render iustico, and that they would even 
give a live five rupee note for tlie inter- 
est they took on the matter failed to 
move the constables to show their sym- 
pathies on the wretched souls. And how 
could they wink at even offences com- 
mitted withintheir immediate presence, 
It was ascertained from a desuitor}* 
talk with the elder that he had a con- 
viction for throe months for being bold 
enough to proudly walk out twelve 
years ago with three measures of 
paddy his the then master supplied liim 
as wages for honest work done in heat 
and wind in the fields, whilst the 
yougstor hale and hearty with love 
for work was found to have tlie highest 
possible notions about honesty 
common to the hardworking peasant 


folk. The older pasHonately appealed 
to all concerned not to do farm work 
under avaricious rich rairasdars, and 
bad already warned bis own son to 
persue a different kind of job. 

The ‘Hoad’ with his two other 
comrades had certainly not been idle 
in spite of the srictures of his chief, 
and were seen busily enquiring after 
tliuir old station know'u depradator 
who had tasted jail life, once for 
failure to give security, and escaped 
several times offering sureties defying 
even the old time ‘head’ who outwardly 
expressed displeasure but inwardly 
sympathised with the coming out of 
this defier of law and order, for accord- 
ing to him even sucli a reprobate as 
lie would bo of some use as even the 
smallest fry had its own duty to per- 
form in tills wonder working world. 

This K. D. w'as a passionate lover 
of his own liberty, and was known to 
have valiantly fought several times 
like the village Hampden that ho was 
jealous of everybody’s invaluable sight 
of freedom of movement, whenever 
according to his logic, he found the 
guardians of law and order trespassing 
into the regions of the weak, and the 
timid, his services will always be 
available. The public applauded bis 
courage in secret, and the police force 
knew that he was a man to be reckoned 
with. The slightest vacillation of any 
man to sympathise with this wretcii of 
humanity, would result in that man 
also being classed in the category of tlie 
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undesimblos, and the displeasure of a 
policeman as all very well knew was 
their own death trap. So, even the 
sympathising man had to join the police 
in condemning, and tlie guardians of 
law found no difficulty in trapping 
him whenever opportunity occurred. 

The kidnapping of this historical 
person was certainly no easy joke, and 
in spite of the personal superintendence 
of the ‘bead* the assistants blundered 
once by walking near his dwelling 
house in right military fashion, and 
the head by threats of dire consequences 
exhorted them implicitly to carry out 
orders without comments verbal, or 
actional. The small hut was scaled 
over in a moment, and the kidnapping 
of the K. D. from his sleep to the 
Police statioi) without even aw'akening 
his slumbering mate was so charming- 
ly carried out that oven the S. K'. O. 
had to acknowledge that such a piece 
of work could never be undertaken 
even by the expc rls in housebreaking. 

The work of the night was over, 
and the innocent head was sitting in 
the Police Station without exhibiting 
even the slightest emotion at the ad- 
ventures of the previous night. The 
constable rendered the accounts and the 
stories of ordinary beats unvarnished 
by romantic incidents, and they were 
duly recorded in the fatal daily book. 
The proceeds of the prerious night 
were never' virible that day either in 
the look up or n any of the Govern- 
ment records. But, four men were 


found at large loitering round the 
police station vainly waiting for the 
mysterious hand to clear up the argu- 
ments raised the previous night. The 
men were so enamoured like the moth 
before the lamp of even handed justice 
that they could neither walk out home, 
nor keep quite, but liovered round the 
station house awaiting the pleasures of 
its head. 

The S. 11. 0. had already issued the 
necessary orders, and in obedience to 
the same the proceeds of the previous 
night were tied up by all the six, and 
dragged out duly to ihe adjoining 
village by dead of night. There was a 
cross road, and uear the junction on 
either side were houses, chiefly inhabit- 
ed by honest, godfearing, and law abid- 
ing citizens. One bouse only belonged 
to the respectable class of the dancing 
girls, and the house itself was under 
their care from time immemorial, so 
much so that the inhabitants of tlic 
house wore considered to be the oldest 
residents of the locality. Thu most 
iHiautiful in that bouse was a girl of 
sweet seventeen, and patronised by tliu 
richest dandy, the trustee of the local 
Siva temple. The 8. 11. O. had certain- 
ly cast more than one passing glance 
at the beauty, and anyway, his atten- 
tions, out of fear for him, wore not 
then given as much consideration as 
they deserved. This night was, how- 
ever, the day of a great crisis in the 
village, the like of which was unheard 
of within living memory. Stones began 
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to fall poll niell in tho streot distent, 
noises of beads being broken, and 
property demanded were heard, wliilo 
roofs of several houses were beaten by 
unknown people. There was a regular 
hue and cry, and the tired labourers, 
and the lazy drones wore up in arms, 
and were seen in the street busily en- 
quiring each other the caute of the 
turmoil. A few strangers apparently 
new to tiie little coninmuity were seen 
edging to the side of the veranda of 
tho dancing girl. A brisk chase ac- 
cording to the villagers was given, and 
the dumbfounded illustrious four who 
stood rooted to tho spot watching the 
amazing spectacle were seized and tied 
up amidst their ceaseless pleading that 
they came with half a dozen policemen, 
who loft them there promising to re- 
t urn. Further contentions ended only 
in moans. Tho distant cry of the time 
Itonoured beat song was heard, and 
the police constable who came along 
shortly afterwards assisted the villagers 
in booking tho dangerous culprits who 
so adroitly planned the dacoity. Tho 
village headman was soon requisition- 
ed and he came promptly to the spot. 
He drew up a long report of the inci- 
dents, the smart capture of the cri- 
minals redhanded, and even pointedly 
made mention of the fact that tho scene 
of capture was within a few yards of 
a famous dAwoipg girl. The protesta- 
tions of the criminals, and the appeals 
made by them to the wity beat const- 
able were of no avail. Tho constable 


stuck to the view that the fellows were 
great dacoits, a view in which the 
villagers profoundly agreed. The 
telaria armod with the reports and 
tlie Iwlabourod thieves, marched tri- 
umphantly to the police station with 
the least possible delay, and on being 
told that the S. H. O. was still slumber- 
ing in Itis house repaired thither and 
got on their heads rankest abuse for 
disturbing the fine morning with such 
a barefacedly false report. The 8, H. 
O. however, had the patience amidst 
his assumed uncontrollable anger to 
pour fertivelv at the report to find that 
everything was in order, and that his 
endeavour wore not in vain. 

Humour spread liko wild fire, and 
the police station was the place of pili- 
grimage to all i>uoplo high and low. 
Several attempted to identify the ac- 
cused as the persons resposible for 
.hefts in their own houses, and very 
many went away disappointed tliat 
their property were not among those 
that were brought to light. The ex- 
ploits of the S. H. O. and the villagers 
were the common talk in tho whole 
division, and every honest citizen was 
amazed at the dexterity with which 
the dacoits were captured, and the 
entire property siezod at such an incre- 
dibly short time. The villagers were 
admired and the 8. H. 0. was 
applauded. 

The subsequent history of the case 
was allowed to be devoured by|the time 
bonouired white ants. But, tradition 
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had it that the pay of the S. H. O. 
and that of his subordinateB Mrere 
promptly paid hr the division inspector 
who profusely apologised for his rude 
behaviour to the old man only a few 
days previously. 

The case was of course, duly thre- 
shed out before the civilian Judge, and 
the obnoxious accused figured more 
odious when they cast reckless as- 
pernons on the police tliat they con- 
cocted the dacoity by catching them 
unawares, and throwing them at the 
mercy of the villagers at dead of night 
Tiftftr the cross road. Their contention 
could not be proved oven by superhu- 
man efforts, and tlie relations of the 
accused who came to render lielp stood 
aghast at the capabilities of these 
seemingly innocent peoide. The de- 
fence only hardened tlie warmhearted 
civilian. In vain, the accused protest- 
ed their ixmocence. hut tlie unseen 
hand of Providence liurlod each of 
them to His Majesty’s shelter for a 


period of seven years, the allotted span 
of life for such class of people. 

The 8. 11. O. had the satisfaction to 
note that the Judge had remarked on 
the abilities of that enterprising old 
man who had exhibited such keen 
acumen in bringing the case to such a 
successful conclusion. The S. H. 0. 
had his grade raised for good work, 
and was held up as a model for idlers, 
and lingers on to follow. 

Evil gossip never stopped there, 
and tlie dancing girl who lent some of 
her jewels for the case was said to he 
tho right unseen hand of the old man, 
and ru)nour had it tlmt she was the 
protecting angel to many an intricate 
case for the old uian and his successors 
in ofilce. 

But, to our venerable and old 8, 11. 
O. it was the triumphant incident of 
the i>ay well earned, and to tho chroni- 
cler tho carrying out of tho behests of 
ihe mismatched worm eaten extra con- 
lidential note books. 


Miraculous Cure 

( TJ. U. A. ) 


It was iu tliu middle of a hot 
Indian Suininer,- -when men sliow a 
great love for water — that a man 
entered into one of the much frequen- 
ted coffee-hotels o( M --. llis one hand 
was pressed against his stomach, whicii 
was an exaggeration of wliat Shakes- 
peare calls, '"a fair round hellj” ; and 
the other liand pressed against his 
clteek, groaning, shamping, and 
showing every symptom of violent jjain. 
He took a seat on a heuch, called for 
a cup of coffee, made several useless 
efforts to swallow it- every drop that 
entered his mouth being signalled by 
a loud groati. Several people collec- 
ted round him. and enquired the 
cause of liis illness ; he replied that 
ho was suffering from a violent lit of 
tooth ache, for tlie last twenty-four 
hours, which resisted every remedy — 
and— ho was liuugry t»!o, his stomach 
being nearly a vaccuum. Various things 
wore proscribed for iiim ; one man, who 
was more sportive than the rest said, 
that the best remedy for tooth ache 
was to take a hammer and hit some 
blows on the head or the lower jaw' of 
the patient, as the offending tooth was 
found respectively on the upper or the 
18 


lower jaw until tlio pain was dimini- 
shed. Another informed him that 
a new Japanese Dentist, who was iu 
the city, extracted ]^>aiules6ly all the 
natural toetli — which are a source of 
infinite pain, and replaced them with a 
splendid sot of artificial teeth, which 
the germs cannot attack (nor the teeth 
can attack the food). This and other 
similar suggestions were cooly 
received by tlie victim, who answered 
every one of his tormentors with loud 
groans. 

At length a man, who was sitting 
aloof iu an empty bench, stepped for- 
ward and said, “Gentlemen, 1 possess 
a remedy which 1 am certain will cure 
this geutlumau in five minutes.” 

So saying, he drew out from under 
ills armpit a box filled with small 
bits of roots of a rod colour. ‘’Hero Sir, 
chew tills with your offending tooth.” 
The patient did as he was directed, and 
to the astonishment of everyone 
present, he immediately experienced a 
diminution of pain, the remedy operat- 
ing as if by enchantment, and in less 
tlian the stipulated time he was per- 
fectly relieved, and drank not one cup 
of coffee, but eight cups, together 
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with u largo quantity of edibles — which 
would have been too much even for a 
uiau of good appetite. 

Alter his stomach was full to 
bursting, he fell x)rostrate at the feet 
of his deliverer, balanced himself on 
his bulging belly and licked his 
feet. 

“Sir,” said he, “you have wrought a 
miracle,— yes a miracle, and 1 shall bo 
very groatful to you, if you will 
inform mo where your remedy can be 
purchased." 

“Xowhoro” replied the other man, 
“I will tell you the story how I pro- 
cured it ; — 

While I was returning from a long 
journey to a distant town, my way ran 
through a dense forest. I missed my 
way, when passing through it, and to 
crowu this trouble a violent tit of tooth- 
ache seized hold of me, and so intense 
was the pain that I had to crawl every 
inch of my way. Then I descried a 
Bishi coming towards mu ; clothed 
only in a tiger’s skin . What astonished 
mo was the speed at which ho travelled 
— whicli I guessed to be about 
sixty miles per hour. Soon the 
sight tliat met my optics nearly stag- 
gered me to my feet, for the Risbi was 
walking on air. When ho saw me 
crawling on the ground he stopped and 
asked what the matter was. No sooner 
Z told him of my trouble, than he dis- 
appeared and returned after a few 
seconds with his hands full of these 
roots. 


Ho told me that it is a sure remedy 
of toothache and that the gods and 
Rishis never use any other remedy 
nor do they go to the dentists. After 
thanking him graciously, i asked him 
where ho was going. The Rishi 
replied that he has been appointed by 
Lord Shiva as his private Secretary 
and he was going to Ifount Kailasa to 
take over the new office. Then after 
showing me my way, he disappcareil 
at his treinendoua spcc-t. Since then 
on several occasions 1 have pul these 
rooots to the test and f nnd ihi'in (pati! 
goo<l.” 

“Well, siirdy you would not lofiisi! 
to let mo have a f(?w pieces of tlie root,” 
asked the patient. 

“Impossible.” 

“Well, I only ask for ten pi< ces, 
and I will give you two rupees 
apiece.” 

“Well, I consent but, mind, you 
are the only person to whom I grant 
such a favour.” 

Everyone present now wished to 
have some portion of the duvine rout ; 
all were subject to the tooihacln*, 
and the ir.ivollcr was ohligc.l t » part 
wiili nearly nil the chips of roots to fill 
his box, pockets, and every empty spa r 
on his person with rnpec'^. The pro- 
prietor of the hotel, the head of a 
family of ten members, unwilling to l'*t 
such an opportunity to (>scape him, was 
fortunate enough to purchase twenty 
pieces, calculating, no doubt, that each 
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member of his family required at least, 
two roots to last a life time. 

When occasion arose for putting the 
Virtue of ‘the divine root to the test, 
however, it was soon found that, it had 
none of the ettVets on the good people 
of the city, wliicli it La i on the traveller, 
the Gods, and the man who visited the 
hotel. Was the Eishi angry for selling 
his divine r(»ot, and so cursed it, depri- 
ving it “f its divine qualities ? Or has 
it lost its virtues due to keeping ? So 
the happy few who were fortunate 
enough lo g»;t the root rarity in^sted, 
lor, asusual, the men wh » arc greatly 
ho.ixod are tin* last per.‘<ons to own 
up that they had been fooled and 
ciieated, *) this day there arc some 
people wlu) have kept tb so pieces safely 
locked np in their safes, thinking no 


doubt that somo day the divine virtue 
of the roots may return ; and j^ome 
others hav(j “bcqncttlu^d it as a rich 
legacy unt<» thier issue/’ While the 
traveller and his patient who were none 
other than two sliarpers ol repute, nude 
good their escape with sufficient 
money to last them a year. 

If any of you, ilear reader.^, are 
firtunate enough to visit M — , you will 
find a hotel there, over the entrance 
of which y*»u will find a glass case, with 
some pieces of imoJs in it, on whicli is 
inscribed ; 

* Bewaro CfCheatora.” 

Some time ago I asked him .'ib“uttiie 

traveller, when he said * ' 

Well, ho said something ab >nt Inm 
which would be too shocking to repr.)- 
diice here. 



Mahatma Qandhi and Birth 
Control in India. 

By Basanta Eoouiar B.o.v. 


It is not accessary to agree with 
ererything that Mahatma Gandhi 
says or does in order to appreciate the 
child-like simplicity of his nature, and 
the saintliness of bis character. He is 
undoubtedly one of the greatest souls 
that walks on earth today. Afuni- 
nanchaw mativrama (Even saints are 
apt to make mistakes) is an old Sans’ 
krit proverb. Mabatma Gandhi's 
recent attack on conscious birth control 
in India is an illustration of this 
proverb. 

But his attack has opened a dis- 
cussion in the Indian press that was 
well worthwhile. The lucid and tren- 
chant refutations of this in some of 
the Indian dailies, weeklies and 
monthlies most unequivocally pi-ove 
how slowly but surely the scientific 
and ethical idea of birth control is 
permeating the thought currents of 
awakened India. 

Many years ago Mahatma Gandhi 
wrote a book entitled “A Guide lo 
Health.” In this book the Mabatma 
of to-day makes a few statemionts and 
confessions that have a bearing on birth 
control. Instead of quoting from such 


eminent autliorities on birth control 
as Margaret Sanger of America and 
l)r. Charles V. Drysdale of England, 
lot me quote from this book a few 
salient and timely passages which de- 
feat Mahatma Gandhi’s own argu- 
ments in his own words : 

''The race of true Brahmacharies is 
by no means extinct ; but if they wore 
to be had merely for the asking, ol 
what value would Bralimacharya be P 
Thusands of hardy laborers have to gu 
and dig deep into the bow^els of earth 
in search of diamonds, and at lengvh 
they get perhaps merely a liandful of 
them out of Iieaps and heaps of rock. 
How much greater, then, should be the 
labour involved in the discovery of the 
infinitely more precious diamond of a 
Hrabmacharin ? 

‘‘Alas, how rare are those men and 
women who yield to tlie sexual craving 
merely for the sliake of an offspring { 
The vast majority who may bo num- 
bered in thousands, turn to sexual en- 
joyment merely to satisfy their carnal 
passion, with the reasult that children 
are born to t hem quite against their 
w ill. In the madness of sexual passion 
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we give no thought to the consequence 
of our acts. In this respect, men are 
even more to blame than women. The 
man is blinded so much by his lust 
that he never cares to remember that 
Ids wife is weak and incapable of 

rearing a child We do not shrink 

from imposing the heavy burden of 
maternity on our women, and we are 
not concerned even to find that our 
children are weak, impotent and im 
hecile. Every time we got children, 
we bless providence, and so seek to hide 
From ourselves the wickedness of our 
acts. Should we not rather deem it a 
sign of God’s auger to have children 
who are weak, sensual, crippled and 
impotent ? Is it a matter for joy that 
mere boys and girls should have child- 
ren ? Is it not rather a curse of 
God ?... Do we think that the world 
is going to be saved by the countless 
swar))]s of such impotent child- 
ren endlessly multiplying in India or 
elsewhere in the world 

‘*1 have myself been guilty of lapses 
even after liaviug fully understood the 
Value of Brahmacharya, and have, of 
course, paid dearly for it... 1 was 

married early in life, and had become 
the fatlier of children as a mere youth. 
When, at length, I awoke to the reality 

my situation, 1 found myself sunk 
in the lowesi depths of degradation.” 

Mahatma Gandhi here admits that 
lie himself liad to struggle for years to 
conquer himself, even after he knew of 


the blessings of continence. How much 
more difficult it must be for a healthy 
man or woman of flesh and blood who 
does not at all believe either in the 
ethics or in the benclicenco of “self- 
control” to be an absolute Brahma- 
charin P 

As there are heaps and heaps of 
rocks in the bowels of the earth, and 
but a few diamonds, similarly there 
are millians upon millions, of men and 
women in India with normal human 
passions and emotions, and but a 
few diamond men and women of ab 
solute continence, on tlie verge of 
Nirvana. Mahatinaji knows that all 
men in India are not like him, and 
that all woman are not like his saintly 
wife Kasturibai. He no doubt dis- 
covered this lumself in his experiments 
with non-Yoileiice in things political, 
lie has no doubt also discovered that 
simply crying in the wilderness of 
fanatical idealism will lead India now- 
here but to disaster after disaster of 
the most harassing character. We have 
to take facts as they arc. We have to 
deal with human nature as it is. 

Apart from its religious aspect 
birth control is an economic issue of 
paramount importance. Whatever the 
causes may be — internal, external or 
both — India is in the grip of dire 
poverty. Wo know of her enormous, 
birth rate, of her staggering death rate, 
of her gruesome infant mortality, of the 
pathetic death of countless mothers in 
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cliildbirtb, and of tho miserable state 
of health of her masses and middle 
classes. 

Is India to continue piling up 
poverty upon poverty, disease upon 
disease, degradation upon degradation 
and death upon death by reckless 
births of unwelcome children, waiting, 
waiting for Mahatma Gandi’s milloni' 
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um to come ? Or is she to give birth 
to fewer and better children so that 
the present generation may grow into 
a nation of virile men and women 
quite capable of shaping ilie destiny of 
our beloved motherland ? young 
India, which is now l^ing tiie founda- 
tion of a great free nation seriously 
ponder over tlie problem of birth con- 
trol in Ilindustiian. 
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■iADlO .13 -T OU .T.S 

N’.-ivii'afcioii ill f‘»;; Miiil tlarlfiins^ iiijiir 
rljing«rfnis (M.nts, will mhbtfl «)f most ot‘ 
its terrors liv a v*iroless with which 

SenatoH! Marcniii lias boon experimenting 

The iie.v <|t?vi(; j will snniiiement tho present 
lighthouse sl/ii-ls, :-n ! m-iy even sujicrsoile 
lllem. It eoiisisls ni'.-i gnv.t. sliiv\iy revolving 
aerial, \\hk-h '.viH s-unl out. signals to enable 
the ships reiauving them to work out their 
exact position. 

Wheather makes no .iitference to the 
working o!' the di'viee, ainl the receiving sets 
are sim[»le altairs, which can be carried by 
the snv.llest llshiug bo;irs. 'I'ests wore recently 
carried oiu by Seivno-.o. Marconi’s yacht, 
which sailed right ro mid t he Iveiil coast and 
up the Thames esf u isy while keeping in toiicii 
with a.n exptu-i'iUMital revolving aerial on the 
South Korehiud lighthous-*. ' he results »*f 
the experimi'.urs oi'!* sjiid to have lieeii highly 
salisfactory, 

Ai? ..I0AT10H.V Vi' 

Taking to ho.trl the proverb about the 
'Wly bird,’ an ex-U. iV V. man recently 
answered an .ulverlisement by flying to the 
advertiser’s home. 

A Wiltshire gentleman had advertised f(»r 
an experienced chantVeur, ami the airman, 
seeing the advertisement and thinking the 
berth would suit him, flow from Scarborough 
to secure it. Ho landeil in n flold l^esido the 


advertiser’s ln)mo, ami then walked over to 
the house and offered his services. Fie got 
the j«)l). 

Tliis enterprising young man, who is the first 
s?eker aft/u* w'lirk : » iis-.i an aeroplane to got 
in before all competitors, bought a flying 
machine when he left the R. V. F. It, was 
his intention to give flying exliibitinns and 
lo.ssoiis, but the schoaio did not [irove a 
financial success. He has now soM his [ilane, 
but not before, as descibod ab-ivo, it helped 
him to a suitable job. 

aBADXSTff OVB B0A93. 

A great census of Britain’s r^ads, under- 
taken by tho Ministry of 'Transport, and on 
which 5,000 men have been husv for .a 
fortnight, has jnst been compieled. Notebooks 
in hand, the watchers wore stationed at vnrious 
ptdiits on the main roads all over the couutrv, 
nothing the tritflc, everything that passed, 
with the exception i..f peilestrains and peram- 
bulators, being included in the lists. Hards 
of cattle, flocks of sheep, mail-cart.^, and wheel- 
barrows were all counted as traffic. 

Our high ways are divided in two clasdes, 
Grade I and Grade Jl. To tho upkeep of 
tho first the Ministry of Transport makes a 
grant of fifty per cent, and to that of the 
second twenty-five per cent. Roads are 
graded, not according to their condition, but 
according to their popularity, and, as a result 
of the census just made, some Class T roads 
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mny lie relogiitod to Class II. On the other 
hand, roads at present in Class II may be 
graded as Class I. It is estimated that two 
years will be required before all the figures 
Cfiii be projierly tabulated. 

Sin; Tnt’s Beaiity Secrets. 

Beauty secrets have been found in some 
strange circumstances and in strange places, 
but no cosmetic can have a more romantic 
history than one which may in a few months 
time bo placed at the disposal of tha young 
ladies of to-day. 

It was recently stated by Mr. Haward 
Carter that among the objects found in the 
tomb of Tutankhamen was cosmatic vase. 
The cosmetic it cantainod was still plastic 
and fragrant, and it was hoped that it could 
be reproduced. 

Mr. Carter expressed his confidence that 
this 3,000 year-old : beauty secret would be 
useful to the ladies of the present generation. 

Among other discoveries made in the 
Valley of the Kings recently are some lamps 
made of the translucent alabaster. So that 
the very latest in modern lighting luxury — 
the alabaster electric lamp — was in a measure 
anticipated by the Jilgyptians over a thousand 
ye?irs B. C. 

The Covered Wagoa. 

The latest thing in omnibuses is shortly 
t<o be put on the London streets by the 
London General Omnibus Company. 

It will consist of an ordinary type of bus 
plus a roofed-in tr»p. Seating accommodation 
has been provided for twenty-eight passengers 
on the top and twenty-four inside. 

Ten widows are fitted, which can be opened 
or closed. The lighting is given from six 
electric and grab-handles j.ro attached 

to the backs of each seat. Smoking is per- 
missible. 

The experiment is being made \vith two 


defenite objects : first, to test the posibilities 
of such vehiolo : land, second, to satisfy the 
ganoral public’s demand for cover in wet 
weather. 

Tha ICaater’s Finger. 

The bane of every art expert’s life is the 
picture-faker. Some of these ingenious gentle- 
men are extremely clever and have produced 
not only passable 'Did Masters” but wonderful 
imitations of the work of living artists. 

This is a most unsatisfactory state of affairs. 
But the French Ministry of Fine Arts, refusing 
to despair, ap^minted a Commission with ins- 
tructions to oVolve a system which would 
ensure that the buyers of a painting got what 
ho paid for. This Commission has now made 
its report. 

According to the Commission, only one 
thing is ncccosary to put the picture-faker out 
of business for good — at least, so far as modern 
picture are concerned. The artist, must in 
future put his finger-prints on his pictures. 

Finger-prints, of course have been used l)y 
detectives for some time, but the idea of .un- 
ploy ing them in the world of art is a new iuk!. 
It will make little difference to the pictnro- 
fakor, however. Ho has always the “Old 
Masters” to fall back on, and if ho etili wants 
to imitate the moderns his Wt»rk caii bo palmed 
off as an example of their early manner, paint- 
ed before the finger-print rule. 

That’s all t 

Quite now to the business of playing Lady 
Bountiful, young Mis.s Spender was taking the 
place of the regular district visitor, who was 
away in the North. One of her first calls Wfis 
nfM)n an elderly dame who occupied a lonely 
cottage, and Miss Spender carefully inquired 
what she, as district visitor, had to do. 

“Well ma’am,” came the reply, “fust you 
axes arter my rheumatiz.^’ 
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‘■Yes ?” qiieriorl the visitor. 

“Then you rosuls mo si few lines o* v»oetry 
;in<l tho like.” 

Aguin csime the <|uery. 

“Then you just gives mo half-si-orown and 
R!>y ‘Oood-hye.’ ” 

Silenoo ia CkUen. 

Tt hsis been ssiisl thsit silence is golden, and 
this little talo boars out the stsitemcnt. 

A certsiifi l:i«ly onfored an omnibus and 
whom the conductor came along to collect tho 
faros she offered him twelve farthings for 
a threepenny stage. Tho conductor looked 
rather astonished and for a moment hesitated. 

Tmmediaticiy a fuss}' individual seated 
opnnsito, who had been watching the proceed- 
ings, cried ont : 

“Legal tender, conductor. You are bound 
to take it.” 

Tho conductor tnok it, aiid presently came 
h) take his interrupter’s fare. The latter pro- 
ffered sixpence for a tbree])enny fare. 

“Legjd tender, sir,” smiled tho conductor, 
handing him the twelve farthings as change. 
“Y«mi rebonn«l fo lake it”. 

A Beotangular PtibbIo- 

Kailior O’Fly nil’s ganlener entered the 
village stnre, where Micli.ud Cassidy sold any- 
Ihing from butter to braces. 

“Well, Pal,” crieil Michael. Avho knew the 
Pardoner well, “and phwat may ye ho within ?** 

“Uti’s his riverance, Mike,” answered P;it- 
rieV. “He wants a square of glass, fourteen 
by twelve inches.” 

For some time the village sto»'okceper hor- 
rewoil about amongst .a miscellaneous assort 
ment of glass, and then be leaned across the 
counter, shaking his ho.ad. 

“Story, Pat,” said ho, “nothin’ here four- 
teen by twelve, but I’ve a foine bit twelve by 
fourteen, if it’s av any use to ye. 

14 


The gardener scratched his head and 
thought a little. Then, making up his mind 
on the abstruse problem which had just pre- 
sented itself, remarked. 

“Well, hand it over, Mike ; perhaps his 
riverance won’t be noticin’ the difference.” 

Where iffnoranoe was Bliae- 

An Italian organ-grinder had been playing 
his selection of masterpieces bofore the house 
of a very irascible old man, who furiously and 
with wild gesticulations ordore<l him to clear 
off. 

Tho organ-grinder, however, continued 
to grind away and, having reached tho end of 
his programme, commenced afresh. In the end 
the ol'l man had him arrested for disturbance. 

In tbe police-court tb« Magistr-ue asked 
the Italian why he had imt left when request- 
ed to do so. 

“Xo-a undersian’ mooch Inglose,” Came the 
organ-grinder’s reply. 

“Hut,” protested the magistrate, “you 
must have understood what this men meant 
when he kept stamping his feet and w.aving 
his arms ?” 

Tho organ-grinder gave a charming South- 
ern smile. 

“Xo, not know,” replied the Italian. 
“Thinka he coma dance to my musica.” 

Vezlng the Veteran. 

Tho nil! war veteran stood with his 
back to The blazing fire, felling his brother 
soldiers of a little incident that had taken 
place during his Ibrlniglit’s sojourn in Sea- 
hright-on-Sea. 

“Ye. 9 ,’’ he said, “I’d found quite a decent 
place, you know. Kverything scritpuiously 
clean and all that, but tho bed was most un- 
comfortable.” So I decided to 9\wxk about it 
and to the proprietress I remarked. 

*T oqjildu’t sleep last night, madame. Mv 
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room was quite O. K., but the bed was more 
uncomfortable than some of the fields I slept 
in during my compnigns. The bed is beastly 
unsteady ; in fiict, it has only three lega” 

'*Tiie proprietress turned red with anger.” 

“Well, you old groucher,” said she, glanc- 
ing at my artificial leg, *that*s two moro’n 
you’ve got, anyway f” 

Somanoe— a&d the man. 

A young married couple, who had been 
spending their honeymoon on the Continent, 
decided to Jive, for a time, in Venice. 

Accordingly, they acquired a modest 
little villa, the garden of which ran down to 
the water ; and it was the custom of the 
young man and his wife to sit there in the 
moonlight, listening to the songs of the Italian 
waterman in their gondolas. 

“Isn’t it romantic,” breathed the young 
wife ecstatically to her husband one evening, 
“to sit hero and listen to those gondoliers 
singing their songs bathed in the silver light 
of the moon ?” 

“Yes, dear,” agreed her husband, with a 
deepdrawn sigh ; “but sometimes I’m inclined 
to wish they’d bathed in something besides 
moonlight. It might be less romantic, but 
it would bo far more hygienic. 

Beyond All Question. 

In a large restaurent in the City the 
management have made it a rule that the 
waitresses shall not wear je wellary whilst 
they are in uniform. One of the older 
waitresses had to be repeatedly reprimanded 
for wearing small diamond studded earrings. 

Finally she was sent to interview the 
manager himself. But with the bravado of 
an old hand she stuck to her guns, or rather 
earrings. 

**! must wear them,” she auid. “They help 
me to see.’' 

“Have you a doctor’s certificate to this 
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efiect ? asked the manager, convulsed with 
laughter. 

“I can get one.” declared the woman 
confidently. 

True to her word, she appeard on the 
following day with the written certificate 
from her doctor, which she presented to the 
manager. He picked it up and read : 

“This is to certify that Miss Bronx asserts 
that she receives benefit to her eyesight from 
wearing earrings. 

“ ^Signed, Ikhan Kiddom, M. D.’ ” 

The loonomlet. 

Ago had made a great difference to Bardoll 
Baxter, and that man of millions decided that 
something would have to be done about it. 
Already he had undergone an operation at 
the hands of the city’s re-juveiiation oxpart 
but did not feel a great deal younger. He 
thought he would call again. 

“Can you make me twenty-live again ?” 
he enquired. 

‘•Yes,” answered the great surgeon, "but. 
it will cost you no less than one thousand 
pounds.” 

“Can you make me eighteen ?” asked 
Baxter, hoiH) shining in his eyes. 

"I could, but it would mean two thousand 
pounds,” said the doctor, 

“Right, I’ll have th(! operjition lor two 
thousand pounds,” said Bazdell Baxter, and 
completed the arrangements. 

Six months later the wiaiard called on 
Baxter and demanded his money. 

“Nothing doing,'’ answered that astute 
young man, *T*m under age, and if you say 
I'm not. I’ll sue you for fraud.” 

Surnan Nature. 

His pool mother, never having seen the sea 
her eldest son decided to take her down in a 
charabanc ene Sunday afternoon. 
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Eventually the happy day dawned, and 
together they sot out for the seaside. They 
arrived just about lunch time, and, having 
treated his mother to a splen iid meal at the 
best hotel in the place, the son escorted her 
down to the pier. 

They stood on the end, whilst the young 
man delightedly displayed the briny ocean. 

Great breakers crashed On the beach, gulls 
flew hither and thither, whilest the sun glis- 
tened down on the white sails of sailing*boats, 
making them appear immaculate. A splendid 
wind, bearing the very breath of the sea itself, 
name blowing up from the south. 

‘■There, mother,” cried her son exuberant* 
ly, “there, that’s the sea, the open sea. Novr, 
toll mo, wh;it do you think of it ?” 

**IIumph l” muttered the old lady, “1 
always thought it was bigger !” 

Be htA to pay. 

l heard an amusing story told recently by 
Sir Arthur Watson, 0. U. E., late General 
M;^n^^g^^^ of the L. M. S. Railway Company. 

It concerned a certain railway director who 
mie day sternly rebuked a ticket collector who 
fillowod him to pass thinugh the barrier with- 
out showing his pass. 

“No matter if you do know wh(» I am” 
he said in reply to the man’s excuse, ”1 am 
only entitled to ride irco over this line when I 
have ray pjiss with me. You don’t know now 
whether I have go it or not.” 

The collector, nettled into action, de- 
manded to see the pJiss. 

“That’s right,” exclaimed the director. 
“Always do your duty, my man. Here it — 
why — where — well, I declare, I must have 
left it at the office.” 

“Then you’ll have to pay your fare,” said 
the collector grimly* 

And he did ? 


Baking matters Worse. 

A deliifhtful little story was related re- 
cently by Mr, Basil Dean. 

it concerned the wife of a friend of his 
who was entertaining a visitor, an actress, 
well past her prime. 

Presently the small dauzhter of the 
hostess strolled into the room, wa'kt.'d up to 
tho visitor and, gazing intently at her, said : 
“Oh, my I But aren’t you homely I” 

Her mother was horrified, and sought to 
undo the mischief as well as she could. 

“Why, Laura,” she said, “what do you 
mean ?” 

Frightened, Laura stammered : “J only 
m-m-meant it for a joke.” 

It would have been as fortunate an 
escape as could be hoped for, but the mother 
pushed disastrously onward. 

*‘Well it would have been a much better 
joke if you had said : ‘How pretty you 
are I’ 

Tho peril of Popularity. 

‘ Popularity has its drawbacks/’ remarked 
■ :ary Pickford recently. “Many a popular 
actress is a butt for the t'livioiis, as was the 
case with Gladys. 

“Gladys was the piettiest girl in the 
village. She was also modest, generous, and 
and lovable. Yet the other vil age girls 
shunned her. 

“ ‘Why is Gladys disliked so ?’ asked a 
new commer to the place of a lady friend. 

“ ‘Why, h iveii’t you heard ?’ was the re- 
ply. ‘Glatiys got more votes at the bazar 
than anyone else, for being the most popular 
girl in the village.’ ” 

Very poluted. 

'fhe French Foreign Minister, AI. Briand 
tells and excellent story of how a friend with 
a somewhat vitrolic wit scored over a politi- 
cal opponent. 
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T'.e opponent was criticising in the 
f ha mbcr ot Deputies, a Bill brought in by 
Briand's friend. 

“Wlien,’^ he declared “I first read the 
text of the ridiculous and immossible 
measure I thought I wn.s becoming mad/’ 

“Becoming !” interjected the wit. ‘‘Bo 
, indeed ! I Tow fond the honourable 
member is of adding unnecessary words/* 
Doingr Bis Bit. 

As most people are aware actors and 
actress are very superstitions folk, a fact 
which lends point to a story told to me 
recently by Miss Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies. 

“At the final dress rehearsal of a certain 
piay ill which I was taking part,*’ she said, 
“I noticed a male member of the company 
tearing tiny stripes of canvas from the scen- 
ery and stuffing them into his pocket. Being 
curious, 1 went up t>) him and asked him if 
it wasn’t rather a distructive form of amuse- 
ment. 

•Destructive ! Not a bit of it I* he 
replied. ‘Why, Pm doing every one in the 
company a good turn, for there is no surer 
way of making a piece of success than tear- 
ing bits of the scenery away before the first 
producti(;n * 

“I may add,” concluded Miss l^'drangcon- 
Davics, ‘ that the play actuall- was a tre- 
mendous success, although I scarcely 
atribute this result to the scenery incident. 

Just T 0 Sweet. 

The American film star, Miss Pearl 
While, is responsible for an amusing story 
cone- rning a young country woman of hers 
over here who visit, and who being a north- 
ern girl, revered the the meinoiy of .Abrahani 
Lincoln. 

fn this process of “doing” l^onden she 
naturally visiter! Westminster Abbey. Hor 
guide pointed out a fine piece of architecture 


and added casually that an even finer ex- 
ample was to be seen at Idncoln Cathedral. 

“Oh, indeed !” said the girl, with a 
sudden show of interest. “Is there, then, 
a Lincoln Cathedral in England 

"Certainly there is,** was the reply, 

‘"Say, now l’* she exclaimed. “Wasn’t 
it just too sweet of them to think of naming 
it after onr Abe 

AppropriatOc 

That world-famous writer, Mr. II. (;. 
Wells, is extrcmly fond of telling this 
story, possibly because it savours of his pro 
fession — writing. 

At a certain fancydiess ball ail the co>- 
tmnes were intended b> represe T iianies oi 
famous books. 

The majority of book titles were promptly 
recognized, hut everyone was ])uzzled by Liu 
cestiime of one charming young \idy It 
was designed to look like a patent cigare tte 
lighter. AH shorts of titles were .suggested, 
but to each one the gir sook lier liea i 

Finally, someone ventured to ask litM 
outright the title of the hook repre rer.i'jii isy 
her dress. 

“Why j” slie laughed. on’t you ' 
It’s 'The Light That Faile I.’ ” 

Scab of the Sea-Zi&gB 

An adveiiturDU.s voyage is to be undijrlak' ii 
next, ye.nr by a young Norwegian Captain 
Folgero, who is to sail with three 
from Bergen to America, in a vessel niadn mi 
the model of the famr)us Gi>kstad Viking ship, 
wliieli is preserved in a niiiscnin in Oslo. 

Acconling t** a Norwegian story, the first 
white man to cross the Atlantic and land on 
American soil was the Viking, Leif Erie..‘ion. 
Some five hundred years before ( r)Iunihii'^ 
reached the West In<Iies, this hardy Norseni.ni 
wafi driven by strinns on to an unknown slmic, 
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which, Norwegian historianB claim, was pro- 
bably Massachusetts* 

Captain Folgcro’s voyage is to be under- 
taken with the object of silencing those critics 
of the Ericson claim who declare that no 
Viking ship could ever have crossed the 
Atlantic. I'he modern sons of the old sea- 
kitigs will sail to Dover in the first instance, 
and then via Cape Finisterre and Madeira to 
('ape Hatteros. They then intend to visit 
New York, Boston, and Chicago, «and to wind 
up by taking their little vessel through the 
Panama ^’anal to the Pacific side of North 
America. 

It is a d.aring project, but perhaps a trifle 
inconsiderate. Imagine the feelings of the 
twentieth century sailor-man who, knowing 
nothing of Captain Folgero or his plana, 
suddenly secs a Viking ship to port or 
starboard ! 

'Bioliofl from the sky 

Mining operations now in progress at Coon 
Butte, Arizona, have as their object the 
rec(»vcry d' what is probably the biggest 
meteor that ever fell from the skies. This 
meteor is believed to bo buried under C’ooii 
Butte, and an cnonnons mass of meteoric iron 
has been bleated, 

Samples of the meteor have alresuly been 
examined and have yielded some small dia- 
monds, and, in addition, one ounce of plati* 
mini to every five tons. This is about three 
times as much platinum :is is usually 
recovered from the ores containing the 
metal. 

It is estimated that the buried meteor is 
about the size of a minor planet, and weighs 
about 1,000,000,000 tons. On this ba.‘jis, 
assuming that the yield of platinum is main- 
tained, the meteor contains around 

000,000, 000 worth of this precious metal. 
Even if platinum becomes as cheap ns gold, 
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the metef>r would still yield over iJooj)ou,ooo 
to the syndicate undertaking the mining 
operations. 

Platinum, by the way, has been found in 
Cornwall, and a well-known geologist, Mr. 
E. 11. Davison, recently suggested that the 
Lizard aica should bo prospected for the 
metal, lie stated that, while there was no 
certainly that platinum would be found in 
workable cpiantitics, the rooks were of the 
right type to yield it . 

Obayiaff Orders 

A young artist was given perlnis^iou by 
the kindly captain of a large ship to get on a 
sUging slung over tho side, for the purpose 
of obtaining a view of another ves.sel which he 
wanted to p.iint. 

It was not long after that the captain, 
who desired to go tishoro for an hour or two, 
got into the ship’s boat and shouted up to the 
deck : 

“Let go the painter, there Tho painter 
being a rope by which the boat is mode fast 
to the ship. 

The order not being carrieil out as quickly 
as he desired, the captain once more raised 
his voice, and commanded the painter to be 
released. 

Instant'y a voice replied in tones of mild 
astonishment : 

‘'He’s gone, sir ; bruches, paint, and all 
the lot !” 

A OreshiBg Batort 

He was a very indifibrent golfer, and the 
caddie, who played a game above the average, 
was getting decidedly tired of following him 
round. 

Having finished the hardest hole on the 
course, after some doz«’U clubs had been used 
and discarded, and then used again, the golfer 
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tui'iiod to the caddie, and with a sraiie of sa- 
tisfaction adorning his features, asked : 

"I say, a boy, did I cake of teen or sixteen 
strokes to finish oil that hole f” 

“I don’t know, sir,” came the caddie’s 
terse reply. 

‘*VVhat !” exclaimed the other. *‘Call 
yourself a caddie, and you can’t count niy 
strokes f* 

“It’s not a caddie you want, sir,” came the 
cool reply. “It’s an adding machine.” 

Both Wero ICiatakeB. 

There ha<l been silence in the smoking- 
room for a long time, and the man next to the 
window had been gazing at the horny-handed 
sons of toil who passed in an cndle.ss stream 
on their way to work in the fields. 

Suddenly l e looked up and re >arked : 

“This getting back no Nature may be all 
right in theory, but not otherwise. Look how 
hard these poor wretches have to work !” He 
pointed with a linger. “Anyway, I’d never 
join the bunch.” 

“That reminds me of a man in iiiy town,” 
said the s*..oker sitting near him. “He went 
back to nature— brought a farm, et«*. S<»mc 
weeks later a friend met him in town and 
said : 

“ ‘Hallow I What an3 yon doi -g here f 
1 thought you’d gone to be a fariiiar ?’ 

" ‘Well,’ replied the Nature-scoker sadly, 
‘you made the same mi.stakc as I did.’ ’’ 

Veroy For The ICarried. 

She had been stopped in a police trap 
v^hilst driving her little two-seater at appro 
ximately fourty-onc miles an hour. 

Long and earnestly had her counsel plea- 
ded in his fair claint’s cause in fhe police- 
court proceedings that followed, but it was 
of no avail. His fine words and .smiles seem- 
ed to make no impression on the magistrate 
at all. 


“Have you anything to say” asked the 
latter, fixing his eye on the fair one, “before 
I pass sentence on you y” 

“Well, you see, sir,*’ answered the other 
brightly, “it happened like this. I ha i just 
bought a new hat, and was trying to get 
home before the fashion changed — ” 

‘I’hat will do,” interrupted the magistrate. 
“The case is dismsissed for your husband’s 
sake.'' 

Onoe Blttm 

A proud mother took her little son aged 
six to the photographer’s, much to the little 
chap’s disgust. 

Scarcely had they arrived in the photo- 
grapher’s studio then the little boy commenc- 
ed to cry ill loud aiii vibrant tones. 

His mother tried to comfort the child. 
The Photogiafilicr too, performer! various an- 
tics which ho considered would brighten up 
the child's unhappy co untenance ; but all 
their eifoits were in vain. 

“But, Bobby,” said his mother, in exas- 
|)eration, ‘ there is no need for all this fuss. 
The man is not going to hurt you.” 

“Just smile and keep still for a iniiuite 
and it’ll be all over/ said the photographer, 
beaming on the unhappy child. 

“Yes, I know,” came the sobbing reply 
“That’s what they told me at the dentist's.” 

The Last Lngh. 

An IriHhnian fresh from his native country 
was being shown roniul the barracks by a 
soldier friend. 

In the course of their inspection they 
happened to pass a man who wore a number 
of brass stars upon his shoulder. These arous- 
ed the Irishman’s curiosity. 

“Who’s that y” he asked. 

‘’Oh, he’s the battalion astronomer,” ex- 
plained the soldier glibly, who was a bands- 
man himself, “a most useful man. He guides 
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us home by the stars when we've lust our way 
at ni^>ht.** 

“Sure, how interesting f” exclaimed the 
Irishman. Thc.'i the glance fell un the sleeve 
of his escort, and, nothing the bandsman's 
badge — the representation of an ancient 
stringed instrument — he remarked .slyly ; "I 
suppose that thing on your arm means that 
you’re the regimental liar y*’ 

A floryant'fl dip. 

A well-known author on leaving his hous>) 
one morning forgot a letter that he had in- 
tended to post. Duiing the afternoon, whilst 
chitting with a friend, the subject of letter- 
writing cropped up, thus recnlling the un- 
posted letter's to the author’s mind. As it 
was of considerable importance, he hurried 
home immediately. 

The letter was nowhere to be found. 

“Have you heen u letter of mine lying 
about anywhere, Thomas v” he a^ked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

"Where is it 

"Posted, sir,” answered the servant. 

"Posted I Why, 1 had not addressed ih. 
confounded thing {’* exclaimed the author, in 
astonishment. 

"J know that, sir,” came the astounding 
reply ; "but I thought it must be in answer to 
one of those aiinonymous letters you’ve been 
getting lately.” 

OyevdoBod. 

Troubled with a patient who suffered from 
neurcasthenia, a certain doctor decided to try 
to cure him by the methods made famous by 
Professor Coue. 

“Repeat each morning, noon, and night,” 
said he to the nervous one, "the sentence, 'the 
British sun is beating down and bettering 
me.* ” 


A week later he culled to see how the pati- 
ent progressed. 

“Doctor,” sMd the ‘latter, I’m very ‘much 
better." 

“Good j” replied the doctor. “Carry on 
with the treatment, and don’t forgot the ‘sun 
is beating down on yon.* ” 

In a week’s time the doctor paid another 
visit to his patient, and was horrified tr> see 
tile blinds down. 

“What’s happened f he enquired of the 
maid. 

"Poor Mr. Baxter is dead, sir,” an wered 
the maid sorrowfully. 

"Heavens I" exclaimed the doctor, “What 
was the cause V' 

‘'Sunstroke, sir,” replied ihe maid. 

Ducks Bud Drakes. 

The hungry traveller pulled up outside a 
wayside hostel, and, making his way inside 
inquired the price of a meal and a night's 
rest. The landlord handed over a list of the 
house charge.s, at the ^alllc time remarking : 

"The ducks and ‘laters is pretty good, zur, 
at sixpence.” 

"Bight fe.xclaimed the traveller ; "that'll 
do me, llfen i" He ascended to the bath- 
room and f)repared himself for the evening 
meal. 

Pre.senlly a maid came and told him that 
evi-ry thing was ready : and the hungry man, 
with a happy smile on his face, entered the 
dining-room. But, once across the threshold, 
his face fell. There was nothing on the table 
excr'pt a bowd of buttermilk and another of 
potatoes. 

"Here, landlord I ” he shouted. "Where s 
• the duck f” 

The landlord came in Iron the kitchen. 

•Duck 1* he said. “Why, man, don’t ye 
understand ? Ye cluck the 'taters in the 
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biittermilk. That’s what duck and Waters is 
I s’pose ye’ re a stranger to these ’ere parts f" 

A Enei&oif ICab. 

The famous Jewis comedian, Mr. Julian 
Rose, relates an amusing story concerning 
a certain city man who was telling a friend 
that he was on the look-out for a * pom” to 
give his wife as a present, and mentioned 
that he did not mind going to £35 for a 
good one. 

A Jew standing by overheard, so going 
up to the prospective buyer he remarked that 
he had a really good pom for sale, but its 
price was £ 40 . 

The city man demurred somewhat, but 
eventually, seeing no way to getting it 
cheaper, said. 

‘*Oh, very well then. Here’s my card. 
Bring the pom to my office to-morrow 
morning, and if it is a really good one I will 
give you £40 for it.” 

An hour later the Jew met a friend of 
his. “Abe — a matter of business/* he said. 
*'Tell me ; what exactly is a pom y 

Old ICAAtOM. 

I heard an amusing story fired off at a 
social gathering by Lady Oxford not long 
ago. 

It concerned the wife of a friend of hers 
who had engaged a new maid. 

All young girls nowadays are supposed 
to know a lot ; but this one, apparently, 
was one of the other few-and-far-between 
type. 

Shortly after taking up her duties, she 
was found by the mistress of the house 
dusting the pictures in the gallery. 

•‘Now, Jane,’* said the lady, “I want you 
to exercise particular care in dusting these 
pictures for 1 set very special store bj them. 
They are all old masters.*' 

"Lor* ma’am,” returned Jane, "you don’t 


say so ! 1 never thought you’d been married 
all them times." 

OemBMdmi&ts 

A child’s logic is frequently sound, and 
yet ft may be all wrong from a moral point 
of view. An amusing case in point was 
cited recently by the Rev. G. A. Studdert 
Kennedy-— perhaps better known to ex- 
service men by his war time name of 
"Woodbine Willie.” 

A little boy h:id taken a penny belonging 
to his sister, and his mother took him to 
task about it. 

“Tommy,” she said, “don’t you know 
that in stealing your sister's penny you have 
broken a Commandment f” 

Tommy thought hard for some seconds, 
then answered in all seriousness ; 

“Oh, well, mother, isn t it better to break 
one (.'omniandment >and have the penny, 
than to break another and only covet it ?” 

Tamptlag 

Although himself the owner of 60,000 
acres, the shooting and fishing rights over 
which are, as is only natural, strictly pre - 
served, the Duke of Roxburghn delights in 
telling the story of how he was one sorely 
tempted to shut his eyes to a little poaciiing. 

While on a walking tour in n remote 
part of the Highlands, he came to a lonely 
inn. 

Being rsiveiiously hungry, he entered, 
and asked the ladlady for some poached^ 
eggs, as being the most likely dish to be 
provided at so short notice. 

The landlady, however, shook her 
head. 

•'Sorry, sir” she said, ’Sve haven’t any 
poached eggs. But—” and here her eye.s 
twinkled—’’ I dinna doot 1 can give you 
something far better, and that’s a fine dish 
of poached salmon.’’ ••Ansivers" 



The Voung Tutor 

BY 

NANDO K. PRABHAKAB. 


Victashwar was universally ad> 
mittud to bo the best fellow in his 
class, lie excited no envy — no, not 
a breath ; and when ho stood up in his 
modest way and read a paper, there 
was no coughing and no exchanging 
of contemptuous looks, lie was as 
haudsomo as a girl ; handsome, not 
cfFotninate. If you had seen the strong 
dcddcd outlines of his face, the inasou* 
line hut not too great prominence of his 
nose, and above all the large, calm, 
txdlected eye that looked as if it could 
think, you would have felt yourself 
in the presence of a man. 

Victashwar was a popular fellow, 
i>ut he had not at all the character 
which undergraduates would infer 
16 


from tlie expression. In nine case out 
of ten a popular man at college is a 
man made up of negative qualities, 
lie must bo no scholar -for then he is 
a ‘mug’ ; not economical — for then he 
cannot keep in ‘Tush’ ; not sensative, — 
for he must quiz uith all and stand it ; 
not conscientious, — for then he must 
discountenance the “annointed” ; not 
caroful of his iiabits or the choice of 
his company — for then he must avoid 
lialf his class and keep only terms of 
courtesy with the rest. Victashwar 
was very, popular a live scholar 
and a prominent member of 
the “bust set". His character was 
very nearly overcrowded with virtues 
and there was hardly any mark for 
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hatred ; one of those rare-characters 
whose virtues are so transparent that 
they cast no shadow on those behind. 
And ho boro his superiority so un- 
assumingly that while everybody 
renienibered it he forgot that he was 
inferior. Conversation to him was 
like unsealing a fountain, perfectly 
natural and spontaneous and thoughts 
sprung up in his well ordered mind 
with a sweet harmony and exquisite 
proportion. His mind had that power 
of delicate and subtle association which 
is the great secret of conversa- 
tional superiority ; and his general 
knowledge gave tliis natural talent 
play. 

Victashwar was never extravagant 
in expenditure, but everybody knew 
by tokens of that “refined disin- 
terestedness'^ in the trifles of every- 
day intercourse amongst young inen^ 
that he got a liberal allowance. 
Insignificant as it is this adds far 
more to the pleasantness of a 
companion, and the general comfort 
and happiness of a society, than 
important virtues. 

He hailed from a part of the 
country with which none of us was so 
well acquainted and so nobody knew 
anything about his circumstances, 
^suddenly he left us ; and as this was 
generally understood to be the reverse of 
a fortune, an uncommon sympathy was 
felt for him and everybody was grieved 
to hear that one so liigh-toned and 


sensitive should have been obliged to 
suffer the mortifications of living in an 
inferior capacity. 

II 

The Sun was sotting gloriously, as 
Victashwar stopped at the gate of Mr. 
Purshitam Lai, the gentleman to whom 
his letter was directed. It was just 
after a shower and the wet leaves were 
shaking off tlieir drops, and the mingled 
fragrance wldch green foliage send u}) 
after rain, seemed as if it would in> 
toxicate the senses, it was spring — 
beautiful spring, with its delicious 
breath and gladness for every living 
thing. This time of tlie year is 
overwhelmingly conducive to love. In- 
fact it is the time oT love and lovers. 
Victashwar thought he liad never 
seen such a heauiiful evening. :jie 
walked slowly on with his 
eyes fixed upon a deeply criinson 
cloud that hung just above the 
horizon, forgeUing entirely Il»e 
unpleasant feelings witli which he had 
all day anticipated the sad business 
of cooling heels in the antechamber of 
a bigirian. “Beautiful*' ho exclaimed, 
as he stopped to w'atch the clouds. 

You may well say that, young man*’ 
said a voice from behind a drippinS 
tree, and Mr. Purshotom Lai stepped 
forward. “You are Mr. Victashwar 
from the Government College !'* 
Victashwar handed over to him the 
open letter from his professor, after a 
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lew coursory remarks they proceeded 
towards the Buuglow. 

*Tarsenta f’ called out Mr. 
Furshatani Lai when tliey had comfort- 
ably seated themselves. “My daughter 
is young sir, but I trust you’ll find 
lier a docile pux)il. Parsenily Parsenta 
entered by the liind door and stood like 
a statue near to wliore her father was 
loungii g in his eas.^ chair. 

“Yes father dea>,” said she in a 
sweet shrill voice. Mr. Purshatam fjal 
turned his head a little, for he had not 
noticed her, her arrival was so pussy- 
footed. ‘‘This is Mr. Victashwar, the 
gentleman who i'* to be your tutor — 
Mr. Victashwar, your ])iii)il — parsenta,” 
Victashwar bowed, Parsenta turned her 
factj a little. Mr. Purshotom F^al who 
noticed this mildly rebuked Iier for her 
want of sociability. “Excuse me” said 
!ie to Victashwar, “This natural shy- 
ness would wear off with acquain- 
tance. 

ill 

Parsenta was just n(»w glassing from 
the girl to the woman and enough of 
eitlier to have crazed anybody. Her 
person was small and liar face ? I can 
not describe it, with all the effects of 
drapery in accenting the necrouiaucy 
of feminine graces she looked like a 
queenly ap^iarition, I would not for 
tlie World say that when Victashwar 
was introduced to Parsenta he fell 
in love with her. But when he had 
talked to his pupil in his deepest tone 


they were as well acquainted as if they 
had been playmates from their very 
infancy. 

IV 

Mr. Pursholoni Lai was a well-bred 
man of no x>articular cliaracior, one of 
whom you could say anything without 
fear of contradiction. 

After having travelled through all 
Europe with his wife Pushx)a and his 
only daughter Parseut i, Mr. Pursho- 
tom Lai found it convenient to live 
in an English style, so far so that his 
wife and daugliter even w ere Indian 
only in name. Having found it diffi 
cult ♦() find a suitable match for his 
younsr daughter he wrote to a jiro- 
fesBor at Government College, a friend 
of his, to help him to find a suitable 
young man, whom he could employ 
as tutor for his daughter with the 
ultimate aim of him accepting as his 
son-in-law'. 

lie was struck at the first interview 
with Victash war’s superiority and 
gentleniauly address and being a man 
of literary habits he found his com. 
pany very delightful. 

V 

The next day pupil and tutor wore 
soon deep in poetry and psychology. 
Psychology — dangerous psychology 

with all the chapters on “simple affec- 
tions’" and "immediate emotions* and 
the appeals to the pupils own heart for 
the truth of the principles \ — take 
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a youngman's word for it, there are no 
two things to be' avoided for your 
sweet girls than Poetry and Psycho- 
logy. Psychology i — what is that 
foverisli theme which can not be called 
psychology [ — Is it lovo i — There is a 
whole chapter on it. Is it affection ? 
There are chapters written in very 
poetry if Brown's is the text book. 

There is a feeling of confidence in 
one wlio has opened fountains of 
thought for us ; and gratitude the very 
element of love, springs up in the 
heart for one wlio has refined and 
elevated our intellectual virtue. The 
position of tutor and pupil is one 
which shows each one to the best 
advantage, and the mutual impression 
is one of mind ; manner and person 
conaderably help it. And then the 
minute circumstances— the common 
seat, united attention, the Exchange of 
near looks — the dark hair falling by 
accident over the page on which four 
finger is resting ; tiie difficulties, ex- 
dtoments and triumphs i By .Jove | 
If I had a daughter would 1 trust any 
man in such a Position — to teach her 
feverish Poetry and unlock the secrets 
of her heart with a key of Philosophy ? 
No. — 

VI 

And time slipped on imperccptably. 
And then one fine morning. Victashwar 
woke and found deeply, madly, irre- 
vocably in love. He calmed down as 
the hours of study drew nearer, but a 
profound, and intricate melancholy had 
seised him. 


"And so you won't tell me, what 
has come over you and why you look 
so grave and sendble as a dictionary,” 
remonstrated Parsenta, after vain 
efforts to help him shake off his 
thoughtful mood. 

Victashwar tried to laugh but he 
did not succeed. He bit his leap and 
was sUent,} ‘what ails you sir” — 

' Parsenta j— ” he was going to 
explain , 

"Parsenta i " "I did not at all know 
if Parsenta was a fever or a headache." 

‘‘No, Parsenta — ” he stammered. 

‘ I see you don’t like my doctoring. 
I give it over. And now will be sensible 
It is a fine day, sir.” 

“Quite — , but parsenta I am terri- 
bly upset, indeed fearfully confused to 
enjoy this fine weather, and fragrant 
air. I’vo been thinking and 
thinking very hard — of — y — o — u — ! " 

"And why does your wisdom buthor 
yourself about me [ You are really 
incomprehensible to day,” she said witli 
an expression of serious uneasiness in 
her eyes. 

‘‘I beg your pardon, but allow mo 
to proceed when you look too ill to 
listen, I shame to say it, but 1 1— o — v 
— e — you. I must say what I must, 
if I would 1 — i — V — d — .” 

Ho paused and collected himself 
with a strong effort. 

He felt his hand pressed almost 
imperceptibly. 

"Sweet — sweet girV* nmrmered 
Victashwar as he drew her to his bosom 
and stamped the first kiss of love on 
her lips burning . 
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Taming Day I&to Night. 

It might be supposed that a forest fire 
would turn night into day by its huge illuma- 
tion, but such a (ire produces so much smoke 
that the opposite is the effect over very laige 
areas. 

A recent big forest Are near Lake Huron 
was estimated to cost shipping companies 
C 1(^000 by reason of their vessels losing so 
much time in the dense blackness. 

At Portland, Oregon, some years ago, all 
lights had to be on day and night for a week 
although it was midsummer, as the sun was 
completely bloUed out with acrid and dense 
smoke. 

Even navigation thousands of miles out at 
sea has been seriously inteifered with by the 

black masses of smoke that have been blown 
from a fire ranging ov^r many square miles 
of forest on the mainland. 

Silkworm roorota- 

The secrets of rearing silkworms have 
been handed down among Chinese farmars 
from father to son for hundreds of genera- 
tions, The Chinese farmars buy silkworm 
eggs in the spring. These are very minute 
And are sold on sheets of stiff paper each 
containing 2oo,ooo to 240,000 eggs. 

The egg sheets are placed in a clean basket 
01 a small rearing room, and charcoal (ires in 
earthenware braziers are used to keep the 


temperature at So degrees day and night foi 
nine days. 

Then the eggs turn green. A day or two 
after this the worms hatch. For the first 
two or three days the young worms mtist be 
fed every two hours day and night. 

Fresh, soft mulberry leaves are shredded 
very fine and sprinkled over the newly hatch- 
ed worms ; their jaws are too weak to chew 
much of the leaf, but they can suck out the 
juices. 

The worms reach tinir full growth in 
eighteen days (says a writer in. *Tlie Scienti- 
fic .American’;. Some idea of their ravenous 
appetite can be gained from the fact that a 
group of 2oo,ooo the number hatched ftom 
om egg sheet about one foot square, eat a 
ton and a half of mulberry leaves in a little 
over a fortnight. On the eighteenth day the 
farmers transfer the wonns to a bamboo 
rack, and almost immediately they begin to 
spill their cocoons. 

Seaweed for Speed. 

Motor cars are running in many parts of 
the world without real petrol in their tanks. 
They rely for their power on vegilable 
alcohol, prepared by modern chemists from 
fruits, roots, seeds, and even flowers. 

In France, alcohol is extracted from 
sugar beet, and ten gallons of spirit have been 
extracted from a ton of this vegetable. 
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Potatoes have been used for tlio s»me pur- 
pose ill Gorin any. 

From fifteen tos sty gallons of alcohol 
can be obtained Iroin a ton of acoins, horse 
chestnuts, or figs. In Australia, over twenty 
million acres are infested hy a certain kind 
ot pick'y pear, but recently this pest ha? f c- 
comc a soil! ce of profit, .or it is said that 
fourteen galons of s))Tit are yielded from a 
ton of the prickly stems. 

Although aic ihol is also ext > acted from 
artichokes, maize ami rice aic the richest 
sources of supply. You can get about a 
dessertspoonful of spirit from every ounce of 
rice. 

Seaweed is probably the strai gcst source 
from which alcohol for power pui poses is 
obtained. Tons are gathered every year, 
and after tieatnicnt by iudiis’rijil cliemist.s 
yield a very b igli proportion of useful spirit 

The time by Telephone 

rf you want to ki'fOw the time, ring up 
your local te epbone .xchaiige. You will be 
charged one penny for the inforn.Ltinn. .\lso. 
should you happen to * e a lie.ivy sle».per, 
your telepl one exchange will arrange for 
“alarm calls,** as lb y are tcrnie<l, to awakiui 
yon at any hour you name. 

Dorhy D.iy is a busy one for the tdoplione 
girls. Fnim the min id n thn men hns started 
until long.'ifter its finish, the indicator lights 
are flashing frum anxion.s punters and 
holders of .swpep.sta.kc tickets who desire to 
know the winner. 

Flection nights are even worse. At short 
intervals sub-scribers ring up tr' learn how 
their party is progressing. 

Though conversations with telephone girls 
are not iiermiUed by the nuthorities, some 
subscribers attempt them and a few of the 


freak requests are tinged with romance. It 
was more than a tinge that prompted a 
middle-aged business man to lift his rocoivor 
at lunch-time every day for a week to pro- 
pose to the girl who answered him. Alter 
many curt refusals she mot him and now — 
well, another line’s engaged i 

Sag X ighting Crumbles. 

When gas lighting was installed at 
Fireherg, in Saxony, a century ago, in;iny 
Oermnn pii^iors opposed the innovation with 
lUitonishiug arguments. 

It was said that tho lighting np of the 
night'.s darkness was a profane interference 
with the Divine imier. Danger to hoalth and 
morals was pr(M.iict»‘d, lovers wnuld .stay “uf 
too long, unlds would be caught, horse.s wmild 
shy. burglars would be .assisted. The in- 
justice was poiiitiMl out of making peacebil 
all-night sleejMirs pay for lighting they did 
Hot retpiiiv. 

Fooms You Should Enour, 

“Tho Ancient hCariner.” 

Yon might roll iShaukieton, Scott, ami 
Amnml.sen into one, and then fail to prodnco 
a ciMiihination of oxjwrienco that would (oeii 
begin tn rival Coleriilge’.s piciaire of the Soutli 
Fohir regions in hi.s groat pne.m, “Tlie Ancient 
Maiiner.” Yet Coleridge had never been 
there ami was writing purely from his 
imagination. 

The folio w’ing extnict from the poem is 
intere.'ting at the present time, for the 
DiaC&Teryi Captain Scedt’s Antarctic ex- 
plor':tion shif), now known as the Royal 
Research Ship, recently sailed on a voyage of 
research in South Polar regions. 

And now the Storm blast Came, and he 

Was tyrannous and strong : 

Jle struck with his o*ertaking wings. 
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And chased iis south along. 

With sloping masts and dipping prow, 

As who pursued with yell and blow 
Still treads the shadow of his foe 
And forward bends his hoad, 

The ship drove fast, loud roared the blast* 
And southward ay wo fled. 

And now there Came both mist and snow 
And it grew v.ondrons cold : 

And ice, mast-high, came floating by, 

As green as emerald. 

And through the drifts and snowy clifts 
Did send a dismal sheen ; 

Nor shapes of men nor boasts we ken — 
The ice was all between. 

The ice was here, the ice was there, 

The ice was all around : 

Tt cracked and growled, and roared and 

howled, 

Dike noises in a swound : 

Salt for Wagoa. 

Jii ihe early days f»f our civilization, when 
0 man’s flocks ami herds were his only 
possessions, they dsn constituted his money, 
and when melal coins wen* first introduced 
many had cattle stamped on them. 

The Latin for cattle is “pecus,” and it is 
not a far stretch from this to oiir word 
“pecuniary,” which is nsuallv associated with 
money. 

Again the word '‘cattle” is derived from 
“capital,” the origin of which is the Latin 
word “caput,” moaning a he.nl, and from the 
^nry earliest times hcasts lia'^e bi*(*n sjiokon 
^f as So much ])or head. 

It is curious, too, how agriculture has in- 
direct! v aflect^^d our system of currenev. 
When man found it easier trt dig with a 
bronze or iron spade than with wood, it w:-» 
not long before iron and bronze coins came 


into use. Later, when gold and silver were 
discovered, they wore fpiickly adopted for 
currency. 

The w«>rd “salary” comes from “saline.” 
When the Homans dominated Britain they 
took possession of a great, many of the salt 
mines, because salt was then a valuable 
crunmodlty ; in addition, workmen in the 
salt nnn»?s were frequently paid with salt, 
and it was not long before this form of 
rernunerat'-on became known as salary. 

6,000 Snapshots a Second. 

The I'ritish (iiVernineiit possesses a 
cinem.M-tograph camer;i, the only one ol its 
kind in the world, ciuable of taking 5.000 
sepanitc pictures a second. 'Phis marvel of 
cinematography h;is tnken four years to 
maiiufMcturij and cost ov«^r £15,000. Jt 
weighs four tons, and photi>grf>|>hs, on 
ordinary cinematograph film, pictures that 
make the present so-called slow motion film 
look rapid. 

The (lovernmeiit arc using the camera to 
•study the etfects of armour-piercing shells im 
v.irious kinds (if ermour plates, livery detail 
of the bursting of shrajmel, the action of a 
quick-firbig gun, or the recoil of a gun, can 
bo studied with the .aid of tliis wonderful 
inventinii. 

The film runs on a drum that revolves 
1,000 limes a miiiiito, 1S,000 fl. of film 
passing behiml the lens iu a secorul. To 
ciuintoract. the otfoCts of centrifugal force . nd 
to keep the dm in contact with the drum, 
the air is exhausted from the underside of 
the film l\v means of a viicuum pump. 

The strongest daylight is not strong 
piiongh fi'r exposures as rapid as 1 65,000th 
of a second or less. Powerful searchlights 
have enabled 'kOOO exposures ;i second to be 
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made, but greater ipeed will not be pouible 
until a mole intense light is available. 

Boro ‘‘BoUnioa Oxiuoi ” 

When a copy of the rare first edition of 
‘^Robinson Crusoe*^ comes into the market, 
dealers and collectors from all parts bid for it. 
This groat book was tiot written for boys, 
as many suppose, but is one of the most 
realistic novels ever |)ennned by a master of 
realism. 

Although it is now generally known as 
Robinson Crusoe,” its original title-page is a 
very lengthy one, and reads es follows : — 

”The Life .and Strange Surprising 
adventures of Robinson Crusoe, of York. 
Mariner : Who lived Eight and Twenty 
Years all alone in an uninhabited Island on 
the Const of America, near the Mouth of the 
Great River Oroonoque ? Having been cast on 
Shore by Shipwreck, woerein all the Men 
perished but himself. With an account how 
he w.as at last as strangely delivered by 
Py rates. Written by Himself. London : 
Printed by W. Taylor at the Ship in Pater- 
Noster Row. MDCCXIX-” 

An illustration shows Crusoe dressed in 
goat skins, with sword at his waist and a gun 
over each shoulders. 

Flougli as WeddlBf piost. 

The recent appearance of tractors has 
created excitement in isolated villages 
of Turkestan, Central Asia. 

The mullahs, or priests, are str<»ng1y oppos- 
ed to the invention, which they ciill **shaitan 
omach,” or “the devil’s plough,” and they 
litter dark prophecies of crop failures and 
other disasters that will follow its use ; but 
the Turkestan peasants take kindly to the 
tractor after they realize its superiority over 
their primitive wooden, ox-drawn ploughs. 

One case is reported in which a Turkestan 


peasant insisted that the tractor should be 
present at his marriage, as a sort of honoured 
guest. 

U&lttl tlut uvt llvis. 

One of the most dangerous tasks that a 
railway worker has to perform is the coupling 
and uncouping of moving trucks. There have 
been numerous cases whore men have been 
crushed between the buffers while attempting 
to couple iron links. 

A new device that obviates the need for 
men to stand between advancing truck has 
been introduced on East Coast trains. It is 
known as the Ruckey automatic coupler, and 
acts on the ‘^soldier’s grip” principle. A steel 
hook projects from between the buffers of one 
truck, and is locked to a receiving device on 
the next by the mere pressure of their impact. — 

The new coupler has a technical advantage 
as well, for by its means a train of conches or 
trucks is converted into a flexible length of 
steel, which, in the event of a collision, wonid 
not be so liable to leave the rails as a train 
with ordinary link couplings. 

Motor-Bus on Boils* 

Recause people in the villages between York 
and Clifton are not provided with a con- 
venient station, the railwa}' authorities have 
inaugurated a rail motor-Rus service. 

Retween these two towns a suitably* mount- 
ed bus chassis picks up and sets down passen- 
gers at convenient ix>ints along the line, such 
as level-crossing gates or whore a field path 
crosses the line. The vehicle contains twenty- 
six seats and weighs seven tons. 

To avoid unnecessary tnrning at termini 
tiie rail Rtis may be driven from either end. 
It runs on the permanent way to a schedule 
that does not interfere with the progress of 
ordinary traffic. 










Wenpoii for self defence in days Pione by. 
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Weapon lor self defence iiow-a-day. 
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nnt Legions Fight Savage Battle 

In n Zoo 


They staged a battle over in the 
London Zoo recently. The keepers 
turned a thousand or more animals 
loose, urged them to attack each other, 
and before the melee was over, several 
hundred had been killed and many 
others badly wounded. Thu London 
Newspapers carried running accounts 
of the fight ; excited spectators came 
to view it. 

Why was such a thing allowed P 
Well, you see, all the "animals” were 
ants. That made it pretty safe for tbe 
human onlookers. But if you tliink 
that the battle was any less ferocious 
or deadly than a combat between 
tribes of wildcats or herds of elephants, 
you are mistaken. The ant, when 
properly aroused, can give any animal 
lessons in ruthlessness. 

The most remarkable thing, how- 
ever, was the way in which the 
opposing armies planned their campa- 
igns and conducted their attacks, ft 
was proof of that illuminating remark 
made by the great English naturalist. 
Sir John Lubbock, when he said, ‘‘Of 
sll animals, the ant is nearest to nnn 
in all his actions.” The remarkable 
intelligence of the ant, which makes 


him one of the most versatile creatures 
alive, has long aroused wonder ; and 
here is a demonstration that be can use 
his brains in the heat of battle as well 
as in the calmer days of peace. 

It all started on a bright Monday 
morning, when one of the keepers at 
the Zoo plaeed a little wooden chip, 
not on an ant’s shoulder, but over the 
moat that separated two ant oolonies'- 
an old one that had been there for 
three years, and a new one just arrived. 
The chip served as a bridge, and for 
the first time made possible communi- 
Uktion between the two nests. 

A member of the old colon,v got 
curious, lie sneaked across the 
bridge and penetrated into the new 
nest of ants. He never came back. 

Tliat meant war, the old ants 
decided. But they did not lose their 
heads and dash pell-mell aeross the 
bridge, only to be swallowed up in a 
possible ambush. Instead, they chose 
10 of their best warriors and sent 
them out as scouts. These daring 
ants crawled across the chip of wood, 
with the muddy water of the moat 
menacing them from below, and crept 
cautiously into the enemy’s territory. 
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They found nothing. All the new 
ants were hidden away in their nest, 
unaware of the catastrophe impending. 
The wise scouts went back home. 

An excited council of war must 
have followed, for in a few minutes 
there issued from the old nest an im- 
po^g array of warriors, marching 
in ranks as orderl.y and well defined as 
the Macedonian phalanx. A few 
scattered ants running alongside threw 
the white sand up into little mounds 
that could serve as fortifications in 
case “earthworks” wore needed for 
defence. Then the whole band, now 
greatly augmented, swarmed across 
the bridge. 

A lone ant of the now colony was 
out taking the air when ho saw the 
hostile band come pouring toward him. 
Ho was brave, but he also was wise. 
Therefore he hurried back to the nest 
to warn the otlters. In a few seconds 
all his comrades were streaming out to 
the attack. 

The carnage that followed was 
terrific. It sounds almost unbelievable, 
but the fight lasted for four days and 
nights. 

On one occasion an armistice was 
arranged hut. it lasted only a few 
hours. Evidently the terms were 
broken by one side or the other, for 
the battle was resumed, and more 
wounded lay quivering on the white 
sand or floating helplessly in the 
water beneath the bridge, while dead 
bodies lay strewn around ovorywhere. 


With their big mandibles, the warriors 
slashed at one another in individual 
combat. They tossed the weaker ones 
into the moat ; or, failing this, out off 
their opponents’ limbs and left them 
helpless. 

By Thursday afternoon the invaders 
from the old colony liad been driven 
l>aok across their bridge and practical- 
ly annihilated. Their fortifications 
were uselees, for the rout was com- 
plete. The new ants took some of 
their captives for slaves, killed the 
rust, and then wont liack liome. Thu 
workers cleared the dead from the 
field, and all was peace. 

Thu intulligonce and power of orga- 
nisation shown by the ant in time of 
war is no less marked in time of 
peace. This amazing little animal not 
only is an elilcieut warrior ; lie is also 
an architect, a mathematician, a 
perfect nursemaid, a professional 
strong man, a farmer, a doctor, and an 
undertaker of distinction, ile dis- 
jilays teamwork and a force of will, 
equaled only h,v his fondness for gay 
life (including, alas | intoxication) 
and sports. Doctor Herman Eidinan, 
famous entomologist, of Munich, 
Germany, assures us, too, that the ant 
can talk ! 

Consider, first his skill as an 
architect. In East Africa may be 
found tall, slim towers of earth built 
up by the white ant, or termite. 
Some of those towers are 20 foot high. 
Imagine a creature only a quarter 
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AFTER THE BATTLE 


! luH t'r9narkahle jJiotof^r a ph shoins the mnuffhff mniains of ft^ftrriors 
slfkuglitei'f ft in thv frrrijir t%nd puthlrss bitftlt? bf*ttr«cn two tribes of 
ftnis rereittltf In. the Lonrlou Zoo. Sereral bun rlreif trere Icllfeif anil 
maiuf others badly wounded 


an inch long const r acting a piece of 
Hrchitcctnre I'eot in height | It is 
as if iho jiiicient Egyptians had built 
12 pyramids, one on top of the other. 
And the Egyptians at least had primi- 
tive tools, while the ant works with 
nothing except the limbs that nature 
;;ave him. 

In the mountains of Pennsylvania 
are found some of the largest “ant 
^■5 lies” in the world. Most of them 
built under ground, and the 
l»iu;ge8t one covers 80 acres. Think of 
acres of ants f Think of the be- 
'viUlering complexity of tlie subterra- 
nassagoways. and von will wonder 


how an ant ever finds his way back to 
his starting-place. Yet he does, by 
some mysterious sense of direction. 

The ant is the most elKcient builder 
in the world, for he carries all his 
“tools” and material wiili liim. For 
instance, he can make a sort of mill- 
board for his home by chewing up 
certain vegetable matter and causing 
it to stick together by means of a glue 
secreted in his glands 

Perhaps the most striking demon- 
stration of the ant’s intelligence is 
afforded by the manner in wliich lie 
builds a shelter among the branches 
of a tree bv “sewing” leaves t ogether. _ 
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The t'ullgrowu ant can spin no 
“thread/ but the larva can, for it has 
to make a cocoon. So the adults fetch 
up llicir larva*, which have been spin- 



J'HK STRENGTH OF AN ANT 

In a lahornfory test a little field ani held in its 
fa-ivs a iveifrhi ^ooo times heavier than itself. To 
equal that exploit a man 7vould nave to dang;le 
from his jaws eight freight cars loaded with iron, 

ning their silk cocoons. A number of 
vrorkor ants pull the edge of two 

An , 


larva in its mouth, pokes the latter’s 
head down on the leaves, and tlie little 
larva begins to emit silk at a good 
rate. The ant holding it draws it 
back and forth across the two leaves, 
and since the silk sticks and hardens 
almost immediately, a large number 
of such contacts have the value of 
stitches, and the “sowing” process soon 
is finished. 

Tlie ant was the originator of tin* 
co-operative institution. lie knows 
more about teamwork than any 
football coaches combined. 

Just for callous curiosity, take a 
spade some day, find an ant hill, and 
cut it clean in two. Then iiolice what 
happens. Fora few minutes the little 
animals will run around in despera- 
tion, but soon, as if some mysterious 
voice were commanding them, they 
will stop their ainilesss scutterings and 
get down to work, each doing the task 
nearest at hand. One will pick up 
the pupm, which cannot stand the light 
of day. and carry them into the deeper 
caverns ; another will seize a grain of 
sand and start to repair the nearest 
breach ; still another will carry away 
anv debris that has fallen in the 

a 

tunuols. 

Aud the most {xjculiar thing about 
it ail is that apparently no one ant 
directs the work. There is no leador. 
no boss. Yet tliey work like a machiuo. 

This spirit of co>operation extends 
even to the fallen brothers, as exempli' 
hed in a rather laughable experiment 
once made by Sir John Tiubbock. Sir 
John took a few unfortunates, mad(i 
them drunk on hard liquor, and put 

_on a hiithway where sober ants 
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were hurrying back and forth. The 
sober ones were quite excited at this- 
disgraceful spectacle, and probably 
somewhat scandalized, but they picked 
up the drunken ants and took care of 
them, nevertlieless. To be truthful, 
one thing must he noted : Some of 
the drunken ants were strangers, and 
these the sober rescuers ducked in a 
pool of water near by. Their friends 
they took home to safety. One must 
descriminate, of course. 

Did you ever think of the ant as a 
mathematician ? Not that he delves 
into the intricacies of higher calculus ; 
1)ut he does seem to be able to count, 
and that is more than a lot of animals 
can do. For insiance, Ormond Francis 
Williams, an ant expert of Bridgegort 
Conn., tells how on a walk in the woods 
one day, he kicked over a stone with 
his foot and uncovered numerous co 
coons in which the pupae were 
developing, lie picked up a couple 
with a small twig to investigate them. 
Meanwhile the excited ants below 
began to carry their treasures off to 
tlie nest. They took away all the 
pupse that remained on a ground. Then 
they came l)ack and looked around. 
Tliey could see nothing mere to get 
hut still they hunted. The ants evi- 
diently had counted the pupae and 
knew there were just two missing, for 
^vlien the latter were put on the ground 
®gain they were seized and carried off. 

The ant is the perfect nurseaid. As 
as the queen has laid her eggs, 


workers come scurrying to the spot 
Each one seizes an egg in his mouth — 
holding it very gently—and carries it 
to a specially prepared cliamber, warm 
and moist. 

Once there, they classify the eggs 
according to sizes, and when the larvae 
emerge, they are placed in a circle with 
their heads pointing away from the 
centre, so that, the nurses can hurry 
arround the outside and give them 
nourishment. 

rt>ere is a species of ant in the 
tropical countries that takes its young 
outside on nice worm days, and para- 
des them up and down, just like the 
nur8emaid0)ahy- parambulator combi- 
nation so common in the human race. 
The aut nursemaids are even more 
insistent on cleanliness than arc the 
human specieso. They keep in the nest 
sort oF moist sponge made out of 
various soft materials, and whenever a 
young ant gets its mandibles all dirty 
or splashes mud on its antennie, the 
nurses hurry it to the sponge and wipe 
its face. 

If we could hud some way to make 
an ant unbosom himself and, speaking 
right out from the heart, tell us which 
of his various marvelous accomplish- 
ments makes him proudest, he would 
probably say, “My strength i” and 
then laugh at us condescendingly. For 
the ant is such a wonderful all-round 
athlate for his size and weight that he 
makes the most powerful man on 
earth appear a weakling. 
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Here is one of his lessor feats as 
described by the naturalist, A. D. Du 
Bois : An ant was observed carrying a 
pebble from the bottom to the top of a 
mound. The ant and pebble were 
weighed, and the height of the mound 
was measured. Eor a man to do an 
equivalent piece of work in proportion 
to his sixe. ho would liave to carry a 
trunk weighing half a ton up .5 flights 
of stairs. 

If that seems marvelous, consider 
this : A little fleld ant, in a carefully 
arranged lalmratory test, held in his 
jaws a weight SOOt- ti nes heavier than 
itself, witliout difficulty. For you or 
me to equal that, we would have to be 
able to stand calmly on the edge of 
some convenient predpicu while eight 
freight cars loaded with iron dangled 
from a chain xMS&ed over our lower 
jaw. 

A well-known entomologist has as- 
sorted tliat if any man weighing 150 
jmunds liad the same sttength in pro- 
portion to liis weight as the ant has 
he eauly could hoist two of the largest 
modem locomotives on his back and 
walk away with them, without even 
staggering. 

There is a species of ant in Africa 
called the ‘’bulldog", which Professor 
Wroughton tells us, can travel along 
in great leaps a foot long. If modern 
man wishes to emulate this achiove- 
ment, he will liave to increase the 
present broad jump record from slight- 
ly over 26 feet to 14^ feet. 


The ant is a farmer. It may soimd 
unbelievable, but he lias his own 
gardens that he cultivates, and in 
which he raises special foods found now- 
here else ; and he has “stables” wherein 
he keeps “cows” which ho “milks.” 

Gonrider, for inslancut the ants 
called the “leaf-cutters.” They slash 
off leaves from trees with their sharp 
mandibles, carry the leaves down into 
the nest, and there chew them up into 
a fine paste that they spread on the 
floor. Meanwliile other ants have been 
hunting mush-room slips, which they 
now carry in and plant in the prepared 
“soil,” The result is a fungous growth 
that seems to be one of the favourite 
ant foods. 

The ant's “cow” is tjie aphid, the 
green-ily of our gardens. The ant 
seises those little creatures, lakes them 
to the nest, and there shelters thutn 
and feeds them. In return fur tliis, 
the aphids give off a honew-dew ''milk“ 
when stroked by the ant's anteim:i’. 
and this honey dew is the ultimate in 
beverages for the ant. 

Did you ever think of the ant as a 
surgeon ? Hu is, though his oiieratious 
are rather heroic. Among the Brazi- 
lian leaf-cutters the following technic 
is employed : When a patient is 
brought in suffering from a bad wound 
the ant surgeons catch a few huge 
soldiers who won’t bo missed, and, 
holding the edges of the wound close 
together, induce a soldier to close its 
jaws in them. The luifartunate soldier 
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then Ih decapitated. A number f>i- 
these ^^stitches” are put in, accordiuj^ 
to the length ot the w^ound aud tliey 
remain firmly locked and the wound is 
healed I'ully. One well may quention 
whether the dibease ib worth the cure. 

Finally, we may note that the ant 
hab that trait bo extremely rare among 
animals — he buries his dead in a ceme- 
tery, and with a regular funeral pro- 
cession. Members of the colony lilt 
the defid body with their mandibles. 


and, others following in solemn line, 
they go outside the nest to the little 
plot of ground where tiiey burry tlieir 
corpses. 

There is much more that this marvel- 
ous little creature, such a w’^onder- 
worker for his size, can do. In the 
roles in which v\e have considered him 
w'e have seen him versatile beyond all 
belief. As to what other wonders he 
would make known to us if only he 
could talk, we can hut guess. 


Science monthly. 



Science Siftings 



AN INGKNIOUS WINDMILL 
A few hoxoK, a broken table, and au old ))icycle wlieel wore 
used by George l''obter of Brewster, Mass., to build the 
unique windmill above. Cape Cod winds are all the incen- 
tive needed for this faithful servant, which pumps 
water, saws wood, turns the w'ashing machine, and does a 
score of other household tasks. 


MOTOK HOME PROM 
SCRAPS 

Prom cast-off parts found in 
alleys and junk piles, A. L. 
Campbell, a salvage engineer 
of Chicago, and his lb years- 
old son, put this house ou 
wheels together in their back 
yard. It has running water, 



four berths, a dining-table, ice-box, bath-room equipment, and electric 
lights. 
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A MONORAIL “L” 

At t.lio ri^hl is a remarkable iiionorailvvav just 
coiiipleied between Voliwinkel and Elberl’eld, 
Germany. The rails from wliich the cars Imng 
are suspended from steel arches. 
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UIOH SEAT FOU THE BABY 
WILL FIT ANY CIIAIB 

A now high-chair atlachinent, provides 
a seat for the small child any time, 
where ever an ordinary cliair is avail- 
able. It has rubber-covered steel 
hooks that fit over the back of a chair 
and are adjustable to various makes 
of chairs. Made of canvas, the attach- 
ment folds into a small package easy 
to carry when touring or traveling. 



A BICYCLE LAWN-MOWER.. 

Half a discarded bicycle was ])ut 
to good use wlien it was attached 
to the lawnrnower, as shown, by 
Victor and Richard Dorn, of Red 
Bank, N. J. 
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A FIVE POUND MOVIE 
GAMEBA 

Invoators are busy these days perfect*' 
ing » motion-picture camera for 
amateurs. A new one, weighing only 
five pounds, is held at waist level and 
when the operator presses a button, 
20 feet of film is exposed. 



Neixi movie camcrii has simple mechanism 


After the pictures have been taken, by 
a special process the iiegativo is 
changed to a positive and used for 
projection. 



CHICAGO BANK EMPLOYEES 
JlOTiD PORT AGAINST 
BANDITS 

To fight bandits, a state savings- 
bank in Chicago has installed a minia- 
ture fort. A seven- foot sumicylindrical 
steel plate set upon a rear balcony and 
amoutlaged to look like a pillar serves 
as a turret. Through a small slot in 
this, an employee keeps a high 
powered rifie constantly trained on the 
bank floor below. The plate is armor 
for the watchman. 

The photograph shows a junior 
employee standing guard. Besides 
this precaution, the bank has estab- 
lished a regulatiou rifle range in the 
basement, where all of the employees, 
including women, are taught to shoot 
The bank has six rifles, a number of 
pistols, and electric buttons concealed 
in various places that will brin^ out- 
side aid if the arsenal inside is not 
sufiicient. 


Popnlanr Science monthly. 



n hundred years hence : 
f\ Forecast. 

By Mr. A. S. Wadia, M.A. 


‘‘Mon, my brothers, men the workers, ever 
reaping something new : 

That which they have done bnt earnest of 
the things that they shall do : 

For I dipt into the future, far as human 

eye could see, 

Saw the vision of the world, and all the 
wonder that would be.” 

•^Tennyson, 

Most of us can any day cast our eyes bock’ 
ward and picture to ourselves what the world 
was like a hundred years ago, but how few 
care to dip into the future and see for them- 
selves the vision of the world and all the 
wonder that would be a hundred years hence. 
And this latter survey is {lerhaps more profi- 
table and makes certainly more fascinating 
study than the other, for the past is dead and 
gone and, what is worse, is beyond recall, 
while the future with its vast and wonderful 
possibilities for ever scintillates before us 
and draws us on with bright hopes and bright 
dreams. 

A hundred years ago the age of steiim 
had just commenced and we now know how 
it has bound this globe of ours many times 
over with its steel rails and pressed half of 
humanity in its iron service. Likewise a 
century hence the world will be dotted all 


over with pin- heads of air-musts and aerodro- 
mes and the air itself will vibrate night and 
day with the throb of thousands upon 
thousands of rnroplanns. Their criss cross 
flights would dim the sunlight over towns 
during the day and at night the heavenly 
constellation itself would pale before tlic 
brighter constellation of thousands of moving 
red, white and blue points of their lights. But 
on the gala-night the procession of illumined 
air ships and aeroplanes will feel the heavens 
with such a fantasy of fairy lights :i8 to make 
the brightest vision from the Arabian Nights 
ap|)ear beside it but a gaudy dream. Railways 
and steamers in those days will be picturosipie 
relics just as mailcoaches and sailing-ships are 
in ours, and like the letter will be relegated to 
a b.'ickword position and used only for mere 
subsidiary and local tr:insi)ort.‘itions. The 
trade-routes and carrying-services of the world 
will lie wholly in the air. 

There will be one great change. The hills 
and mountains that are now lying waste and 
uninhabited will then come into their own and 
their tops, especially in the Tropics, will be 
converted into residential quarters for tho 
more prosperous classes of the townspeople, 
who will fly to their business in the morning 
and back to their hill-homes in the evening- 
When the air comes finally to establish il-*’ 
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free empire on the ftice of the Globe, the 
present national frontiers will be old historic 
ruins and the tariffwalls now running conter* 
minons with them will be found only in the 
economic histories of several nations. The 
human spirit thus liberated from the age-long 
incubus of national hatreds and economic 
selfishness will breathe a little more freely 
and be in a position to think on the vital 
things of life and society in terms of humani- 
ty as a whole and not of individual nations 
as now. With the disappearance of national 
hatreds and economic selfishness, the present 
League of Nations wi‘1 as a matter of course 
evolve into a League of Humanity in which 
Tennyson’s dream of ‘*tho Groat Parliament 
of Man and the Federation of the World*' 
will have been at last fulfilled. Hut the ful il- 
rnont will be the longest delayed by two. evil 
forces, which are at present only' at the 
beginning of their baleful career. These evil 
forces of colour-prejudice and class-.sclfishuess 
will have devehiped as the century advances 
into 'a world-menace, but like all other evil 
forces, they will have thoroughly worked 
thomsuiveS'Oiit by the end of it, though the 
last will be the most persistent and longest 
ill dying. Its death, however, will be brought 
about by the combined affect of a rapid ad- 
vancement in the great mechanical and 
scientific impulses of the ago and the revival 
of the ancient ideals of Simplicity and Art* 

The Machine hel|)ed by scientific research 
will have by then so far fierfocted itself that 
not only it will have increased our present 
productive capacity a hundredfold but, what 
is more, it will have taken upon itself all the 
most tedious and dehumanising elements iii 
the manufacturing Processes of our time and 
so become in reality what it was always in- 
tended to be, the general drudge and common 
Alave of mankind. And it is these tedious 


and dehumanising elements lying concealed 
in the manufacturing processes of our time 
that have been the real cause of all our past 
labour troubles and the potent source of all 
our present class ill-will. As in all ways of 
life, where v/e gain on one side we are bound 
to lose on the other, so with the gradual 
removal of these debasing elements and the 
steady expansion of our manufacturing 
capacity there will necessarily arise condi- 
tions which will lead to a vast increase of the 
world s population and create a growing 
passion for enervating pleasures and more 
luxurious modes of life. In other words, 
life being made the more easy by the [)erfect* 
ed machine and more hurried by the subju- 
gated air, it will naturally become more 
complex and vastly difjicult To counter- 
balance these tendencies the newly-launched 
idea of birth-contre*! will be then legally re- 
cognised and widely practised and the 
ancient ideals of simplicity and art will once 
more take hold of the human mind with the 
consequence that the then growing cult of 
pleasure and luxury will be. to borrow a temi 
of the psycho-analyst, sublimated into nobler 
channels. 

From the lime of Laotze and Pythagitras 
down to Tolstoi and Gandhi of our own days, 
every great world-teacher and founder of 
religion has taught in one form or another 
the great creed of Simplicity. And Simpli- 
city, truly so-called, does not fight shy of 
complexity any more than Spirituality, truly 
so called, docs not fight shy of complexity 
any more than Spirituality, truly so-called, 
fights shv of matter. On the contrary, it 
lives in and through complexity. In other 
words, the true creed of Simplicity does not 
ignore or avoid complexity but boldly meets 
it and tries to overcome it by organising out 
of its intricate maze of manifestations a 
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broader and a mure comprehensive and so a 
simpler mode of thougt, word, and action 
In this groAt mission of hers, Simplicity will 
have been largely helped by the psychologist 
and the physiologist. “The past century** 
says H. G. Wells, “has been the supreme 
century of material achievement : the present 
and the twenty-first will be the great fruiting 
and harvesting time of psychological and 
physiological sciences.’' 

But no creed of simplicity, helped as it 
may be b • the researches of psychologists 
and physiologist, will ever by itself meet the 
rich and varied wants of the compU x human 
mind. Besides there is always the danger of 
simplicity degenerating into mere insipidity 
as the great Khnddar movement, i.f Gandhi is 
fast doing in India. To save her from such 
a d 'generation, as also to supply the com- 
plex needs of the human mind, Simplicity 
will have to call to her aid Art. And no 
stauncher ally could Simplicity find to 
further her own ends than a rt-r-tbat great 
revealer and preserver of all that is highest, 
noblest, and simplest in the heart and im- 
pulse of man. 

And Art in the 2 1st century will be no 
rare luxury as it now is. nor will it b.3 the 
possession of the cuhured few or the pastime 
of the common many, but it will be a 
common necessity, open to all and sought 
by all. Art will have then once more 
thrown off its present rich garment and 
stepped dowrn from i's present high pedestal, 
and assuming the simple garb of all and 
being produced in the sight of all, will have 
entered the common life of all and become 
the valued possession of all, >is it was in . the 
best days of Greek and Gothic ait. In those 
great days of its existence, Art was the 
handmaid and exponent of Religion, ang so 
will it be in the century to come, when 


Religion will have again simplified itself 
into a few basic beliefs of common unity 
and universal validity. Nor will Religion 
then be at loggerheads with Science as she 
now is, but both will employ their best 
energies in the quest of the Absolute, the 
one in revealing, the other in realising the 
Mystical Heart of Things. And Science 
will have taken vast strides by then and 
harnessed most of the free energy of the world 
that is now going waste, such as atmospheric 
electricity, tidal power, solar and atomic 
energy. As coal has now mostly replaced 
wood and as oil is bist replacing coal, so 
electricity derived from natural forces, 
harnessed and conserved, will in those days 
wholly rei)lace wood, coal and oil. 

One great effect of such a replacement 
would he that we shall have purqr atmosphere 
to breathe and cleaner cities to live in. The 
cities will not only be more clean then hut 
less noisy. As we have at present li^gislation 
ag;iinst smoke nuisance, we shall then have 
.against all avoidable noise, and rubber will be 
most extensively used on ' the road and rail- 
ways to do away with the han^ possibility of 
nni.se and thus make an immense saving in 
th'^ present criminal waste of human nerve- 
^lower. iScinnee will have by then discovered 
not only the cures hut the preventives of “the 
thousand shocks that flesh is heir to.” But 
with this wide expansion ttf scientific i»r»wer, 
men vrill have also invented vast forces of 
destruction, of which we are given only a 
glimpse now and again. The other day 
Rdison declared that it w;is quite |)os$iblo to 
discover a gas in the laboratory which would 
lay waste London in less than four hours. 
By then, however, the League of Humanity 
will have so far established its rule an‘l 
authority over all the peoples of the world 
that any such recrudescence of ancient 
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bellicose tendencies among any group of people 
would be dealt with by the International 
('oiirt of Justice, just an any rccrudence of. 
foiidalistic warfare and tnbal disputes would 
be dealt with in our present national courts of 
judicaturo as common f lony and their perp^ 
trators punished as ordinary criminals. The 
present national armies and navies will he 
then converted into an armed police force of 
the world which will keep watch and ivard 
over the land, and seas of the world in. inter- 
nationalised airships and sieroplancs, the 
movements of which will be wholly directed 
by the wireless. In fact, the world comn,ntni- 
cation will be mainly cavried on by the wire- 
less ray, which will bring the image of persons 
half the world across and make thonri talk to 
ns ;is if in our very presence^ and Psychical 
lloFcarch will have by then so far advanced 
that coTiitnunication with the dead will be 
as at present the pursuit of the curious and 
the credulous' hut a matter of scientific 
certainty and human necessity. 

Another great change will be that our 
prosoiit prisons and iKinitcntiarios will be 
ronvcTto'.l into social rcfo'rtiiatorics ami 
mental institutes where the criminal will no 
longer he looked upon as a wilful decadent 
of society deserving social ostracism and 
c(MKlign punishment, but will be treated as a 
mentally defective and morally deficient 
(Iclinqiicnt who, by rorfain restrictions put 
on hi ' movements and beinj provided with 
vegvdar work, food and exercise, was to be 


gradually, won back jfrom his wild, irrespon- 
sible ways to a life of decency and discipline 
and if possible, of good citizenship. (!rime 
being invariably diie to the perversion of 
natural aptitudes and misdirection of natU'al 
gifts, the primary duty of these institutes 
will be to find out tl^o natural bent of the 
criminal and then consign him such wo.rk as 
would put to the best use the qualitips with 
which he is endowed by natu.re. 

The criminars harmful proclivities being 
thus tinned to work suit d to. the natural 
bent of his mind and useful, to society at 
large, the working man’s energy being direct- 
ed into channels less exacting and more 
interesting processes of production,, the 
capitalist being won back by the creed of 
Simplicity and ,^rt from his present ineffec- 
tual extravagance and class selfishness, the 
nations of the world having outgrown nation- 
al creeds and colour-prejudices, most of the 
free energies of nature being harnessed and 
the world knit closer by a net>-w6rk of. air 
Services and radio counnUiiications, the cures 
V ;id preventives being found’ for the ills of 
the fidsh, the despair and gloom of the grave 
being lightened by definite knowledge and 
direct contact, and with Science and Reli- 
gion marching hand in hand, Humanity will 
lead a cleaner and healthier, a less selfish 
and factious and more helpful and harmo- 
nious life A Hundred Years Hence. 

The Hindustan Review* 



Education of tiie Mind aad Body 

Vtw York Za 9ofaw Yer Zto.cnmdnu: , 

• By Br. Sundari ifofaan> Daa,. V. B. , 


The history of a nation is made in the 
nursery. Those 'who rule to da}' were the 
children of yesterday. All men and women — 
kings and queens, saints and heroes^b'egan 
as helpless-babies. The destiny of the world/ 
of the ruler and the ruled,* is all in the hands 
of the ^ehjildren. All these thoughts must 
have crowded the mind of Mrs. Putnam of 
the Boston Social Service' League when she 
asked me, a few years ago, to be one of their 
members, and later on, invited mo to their 
periodical dinners obliterating time and space 
in her exuberance of enthusiasm for the 
welfare of the children on this side of the 
globe. ^ 

The most hard-hearted ruffians melt at the 
sight of a lovely child. Why ? Because 
they see Divinity in that small bit of huma- 
nity. For centuries the sovereigns of Austria- 
fooked upon the wild ferocious Hungarians 
with suspicion and forbade them to possess 
arms lest they should rise in rcsusrection. 
When the Empress • Maria Theresa was 
attacked by, enemies on ail sides, and .her 
throne was in danger, she took the bold step 
of appealing to the Hungarian nobles.. Put- 
ting her little son on her shoulder, she appear- 
ed before them dressed in mourning and wear- 
ing the crown of St. Stephen, the first Christ- 
ian King of Hungary. At the sight of the 
Madonna the hearts of the Hungarians 
melted. Flashing their swords aloft, they 
declared that they and their sons would die 
for her. 

Snch is the influence of a tiny helpless 
child in the lap of a loving mother. A child 
is regarded by our women as aOopilan 


incarnation of the boy-god Sri Krishna. The 
fourth or the hist but one stage of a devotee 
is that of a mother. God must be ' loved as a 
child is loved by a mother, ' such is the in- 
junction of the Hindu Scriptures. 

, Fathers and pi<>thors pf the, old type, 
yronld address their son as ftaudhlkestl^ 
de.-irer than ^life. If they had only known 
how to protect the . life of that “dearer-thnii- 
life,*’ they would have left no stone nnturneil 
to do BO. But ignor.ancA is the root of all 
evila Had they known that the loss of the 
three lakhs of Gopals in Bong.aJ per annum 
might have been prevented if they tried, 
would they not have triad their best to do so ? 

The Americans, ivho are nothing if not 
prfictical, tried tt) remove that ignorance with 
regard tp the education of the mind and body 
of'the children who would grow into citizens. 
Ba i educatiou killed many and crippled 
many mnrei;,.makipg thoip useless citizens. 
They reiilisecl the fact that many of 
children, who in thjir after-life* turn out to 
bo so many burdens on the .State,,. might be 
mode usefub citizens by the. . introduction 
pi;o,per Dpethods of education. They realised 
thatif'thcy wished the United States to <y)n- 
tinno a strong and mighty . Republic they 
must have healthy-minded and wholosomo- 
bodied children. New York, Boston. Chicago, 
and many other large cities tried to see Unit 
the minds and iBbdies of their little ones were 
properly oared for. The parents in many 
cases were too poor or too ignorant to talio 
such care of their children, bnt the State res- 
ponded nobly to the crying need of the 
children. 
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NOiW. York City ^ witth < ita ever-ehanging 
.md ever / growing population of imn^ant'^ 
(shildreii, ha8' particularly tackled this 
problem. It hae a ay stem of public ichooli 
which accomplished wonders with the 
children it has to deal with. . Mtuiy 
of rthe children are taken from dirty» 
crowded, poverty-stricken tenements. They 
chtor the school with minds ignorant 
.'ind habits accustomed to the squalor 
iind filth of toei tenements. In n few years 
they leave the school, how different f They 
have been trained not only in the throe K’s 
but in personal cleanliness and sanitary living. 
They are proud of their kt^owledge, proud of 
their ▲iBulCatn and, above all, proud of 
their country of adoption. 

Resides *^sehool lessons/’ carpentry, or 
cooking and sewing, boys and girls have 
calisthenic and gymnastic exercises. School 
(looters and nurses examine them to see that 
their eyes, ears, noses, throats and teeth are 
healthy. To understand the children better, 
the teachers try to work with the fathers and 
mothers. In order to understand the 
ti^achers and the taught better, parents have 
formed associations to talk with the teachers, 
doctors and nurses. 

'’Little mothers” learn their business more 
readily than the grown-up mothers. The older 
sisters in the families have formed an associa- 
tion called "the Little Mothers’ League.*, 
They often take entire care of the 
babies. The school houses are used as meet- 
ing places where interesting ’’talks” ace given 
one afternoon a week to the ’’little mothers” 
by doctors and nurses. They are told about 
the best foods for the babies, and are shown 
How to prepare them and to keep i>tho bottles 
«loan. Thr importance of cleanliness, bathing, 
frosh afr, proper dress and prevention of 
dinwasea is specially emphasised. 


The eity hospital and the«ity sohoels have 
physicians and nurses who call at the homes 
of the children and give instructions. ’’Why 
did you give- the baby corn-beef” asked a 
nurse of a mother who had allowed her tiny 
baby lying in a basket sucking a piece of 
corn-beef. ’’Well, what would you have me. 
give him ?” retorted the mother crossly, “he 
don’t like pork.”The nurse gently unclasped 
the baby hands from, the indigestible morsel 
fmd convinced the mother that neither beef 
nor pork was the proper food for a baby. 

It is not the - healthy children only who 
receive attention. ' Cripples and invalids and 
those children of the poor whose lives a little 
fresh air may save are taken from their 
unhealthy surroundings and put in ^'better 
atmosphere.” ‘’Sea-Breeze 'Tuberculosu Hos- 
pitals” and ’’Homes for Sick Babies'^ have 
been founded. Sea-Breeze Homes are built 
upon islands and admit little ones seized with 
bone tuberculosis, etc., the result of ill and 
improper food and of in discriminate* contact 
with infected subjects. 

All the consumptive children of the slums 
can not be taken in the Sea-Breeze Homes* 
For them roof camps have been established 
where the children can spend the days in the 
open air. They arrive at the camp each morn* 
ing and are at onc»* given a cup of fresh milk 
with a raw egg beaten into it. Then the 
children have their school lossons. At noon 
a plain wholesome dinner is served, and in 
the afternoon another glass of milk with a 
raw egg is given. Promptly at five o’clock 
the c.iinp closes but the unhealthful condi- 
tions of the home are not allowed to 
spoil the good effects of the open air. Nurses 
aqd physicians visit the . tenements and see. 
that the most well lighted and ventilated 
room is given to the patient. They see that 
the linen and eating utensils of the patier 
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are .washed separately aiid give, tickets for 
two quarts of fresh milk and three raw eggs 
a day. The day camp is one of the many 
wise agencies provided by New Yo.k « ’ity in 
the struggle against the great white, i lague. 

; The Americans nut only help the sick 
ones back to health but have set themselves 
to the task of keeping the healthy children 
robust and happy providing them with 
wholesoroe employments of their brains and 
bodies. They have founded open air play* 
grounds ivof-gardeiis, recreation piers, bath- 
ing pools, garden plots and athleti.: grounds 
and have secured jolly, wholesome young 
women and men to teach the children how to 
play. All the more recent public schools iti 
New York are built with roof . play grounds 
enclosed with wire-netting and doored with 
tile. Here the children learn base ba'l and 
basket-ball and even tennis. In the evening 
there are gymansium classes and dancing 
classes. Many of the model tenements are 
built with, roof gardens, and many of the 
Day Nurseries of New York' City 
have summer roof gardens, where the. 
little ones left t;he care of the nurses can 
play in the open air until the best of medi- 
cines begins and brings the pink gl .w of 
health to their pale cheeks On the roof- 
gardens the children find swiii s hikI ham- 
mocks and* ‘‘shoot the chuter^’ and flowering 
points for whose growth and care oiler ones 
are sometimes mnde i^sponsible/^ 

• - If it is not ixissible for the Caieiitta- 
Corporaiii'n to st:irt roof-gardens and float- 
ing hospitals at present, they may try to 
imitate and Yankee brethren in introducing 
some of the specialities of the York 

schools in . their Primary Schools, i^tudents 
in charge of teachers (male and female), and 
Lady Health Visitors may be taken by 
batches every >'uiiday on river trips. That 
will not cost more than R.s. 5 ,ooo jxsr annum. 
Some luodol houses might bo erecterl in 
each district with roof hospit^ils (sheds) for 
coses of tuberculosis of mild typf-s. 

Greater attempt should be made to cipen 
up congesteil areas and start Childrens’ Park 
and Ladies’ Park. Dr. f'rake, oui Health 
Of&cer, very aptly .says with rer-inl to tub 
erculousis deaths in 19^3 ; ‘‘giils were suffocat- 


ed, behind the P.urdabV'SotW 80 & tSkaaffOSof 
16 and 20^ 6 glrla died, iof tubmnloaia for 
mxy toy ; botwaon 20 and 80, d women 
for ivory man and between 30 and 40 2 
women fbr every man, Eloquent tales of cri- 
minal negligence towards our motherhood | 
Ward XX heads the list of tuberculosis mor 
tality with 5‘4 per thousand in 4 per- 
thousand iu 1923. Health Associations, special- 
ly that of Ward XX., shou d try their . level 
best to suppress thi.s scourage. As regards 
the predisposing causes, the Health Officer 
puts insanitarv housing rondftious and ignor- 
ance and poverty as the foremost. 

The tragical end of an ex-employee of 
the OorporatifUi will, . I ho[)e, convince my 
brother Councillors of the urgency of steps 
to be taken for the proper lir)iisiiig of the 
poor. He was a ’‘Mid ‘arkar’’of the Collec- 
tion Department, with a family of 8 to 10. 
On the death (»f his wife and all t\w 
children with the exce[)tion of a widowerd 
daughter, the poor man lost his mental 
balance. He resigned his post ten years ago, 
Since then living in clii igcnns without tin* 
means of keepiiifT the family' pot ab«*iling. he 
contracted infection from a tuberculous 
patient. About a . fortnight ago 1 fnnnd 
his addrc.ss from the ' Ward Ifealth 

Association register and called their 
along with tiie » ealth W»)rker Buried 
amidst dirty rags in an ill-lighted, ill-venti- 
lated hut, fed on the little that his wjdow- 
eil daughter could obtain by begging, tin; 
half-starved emaciated man could not coiilaiti 
hiriLself when he Wiis miide to ieaiis«j tliat J, 
a f^iuneillor and a doctor, thought it worth 
while to visit him. The Ward IV Health 
Association provided him with iuedicinc.s, 
mi k, spit ton and disinfectants, but none 
could .save him whom Pliito had marked fur 
his own. He has a little grandson, who had 
every chanoo of infection. I asked his mother 
to get him admitted in one of our free pri* 
inary schools, but how can wi* save him trom 
his possible fate unless thcro arc public iiisiitu- 
tioiiB for giving free air and free fixKi f Who 
can say how many such children are waiting 
to be gripped by the hands of grim 
Death f 
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Staunton considered this to be a 
))arbarou8 custom. But thinbing over 
the matter ho found it better on the 
whole not to disoblige Rose and Tiny, 
lie would fall into line with the 
general scheme of things hero and 
suffer the trial of a month’s probation. 
During this time Tiny would at any 
mte bo helpful as a house-keeper. 

“I am awfully sorry T did not 
understand dear,” he told Tiny. “Do 
please live with me if you wish.” 

Tiny blushed and said she would 
love to. She looked very attractive 
as she smiled and said this. Staunton 
unbended so far as to embrace her and 
!j;ivo her a kiss on her lips. 

“What have you done f” said the 
sirl, smiling. But perhaps you don’t 
know. You I'on’t kiss a woman on 
her lips till you have made up your 
mind to love her.” 

''I did not know. But any way I 
Aon’t mind.” 


‘ But I Was told you wore in low 
with Rose.” 

“Who told you *!'a! 
think.” 

“Whv Bose said vou acr*. She 

A I 

thinks awfully well of you and l! ink 
she would have loved hut s* loves 
Bullock too well to leave Iiini." 

“But could she leave hiin if she 
liked ?” asked the ainaxod Staunton. 

“Why of courae. Husband and 
wife live togetlier only as long as they 
love one anotlier. Wlion tlioy distvaeu 
they part compauy.” 

“And no one minds it 

"How could one mind v Vi.-u can’t 
force love. Suppose y«)u can’! lovo 
me, could I hold lou "" 

Staunton was a stroiij^ conservative. 
All this jarred on his Jiioval sense. 
He remembered how iiuietly BuUoca 
h ad taken the inforniatiou that 
Staunton liad made love to Rose. 

“ An d 1 suppose.” he said ‘’Marrjetl 
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women make love with other men just 
as they choosu.” 

“Why no,” ansnered tho girl in 
eurprisu, “why should they ? They 
lore their husbands ; tliat’s why they 
live togetlier. If a woman loved 
another she would separate and go to 
live witli the man she loved.” 

“I don’t envy the lot of husbands 
here,” said Staunton, ‘‘nor of •■hildren. 
You don’t, seen to have such a thing as 
a home with men and women changing 
partners like their dresses.” 

“I don’t ttiink,” said Tiny,” Wo 
have very stable homes. It is seldom 
that husbands or wives separate. 
They make it a puiut of honour to 
oxccl|in love.” 

“Excel in love ! What do you 
moan ?” 

“Why, every couple thiuKs it a 
great thing to bo considered greater - 
lovers than other couples. And every 
couple strives to heat others in their 
reputation for love.” 

“•'iO that is what keeps people to 
gether. 1 tliiuk I understand.” 

“No it is not exactly that either. 
Except very wicked men, nobody 
really thinks of loving anybody else 
except his or her partner. It is such 
an abnormal thing isn’t it.” 

Staunton became very grave. 
After a brief silence ho answred. 
“But suppose a man starts i y loving 
anotheT*s wife and then he has to take 
another partner.” 

Tiny raised her heavy eyes to 


Staunton’s face. “In that case,” she 
answered gravely, “ho does not take 
a wife, lie is not bound to and must 
not, in honour, take a wife he does not 
lovo. My brother for instance has 
grown an old bachelor, waiting for the 
love of another man’s wife. Lie has 
tried several times to forget his love 
and take another partner. But he has 
always broken off at the end of a 
month.” 

“You must have many such 
bachelors and spinsters.” 

“Not so many. People don’t 
usually get to love other jHioples 
husbands and wives. Th)>Ke who are 
confirmed in such love are abiiormals 
who are treated in the menial hospital. 
Very often such treatment cures 
them.” 

“But you sue such cases must 
happen even among normal men and 
women, li'or instance, you and I li ve 
togothor during probation. 1 begin 
to love you. You can't love me. We 
separate. You take another husband. 
I must go on loving you and perhaps 
love you all tho more, because you 
spurn me.” 

“Such casus aro very rare” said 
Tiny. 1 love you very hard, in 
ninety nine cases out of a hundred 1 
must win your lovo. In our psycho- 
logy class wo aro taught how to win 
over love, you know, she said 
coquettislily. 

“So tho woman is tho woman all 
tho world over. In andent times they 
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fiouglit lovo philtres and cliarms. You 
take 8ciontiiic instruction in lovo 
culture — to ontrap mon.” 

“So do our men. Psychology is a 
subject every boy or girl learns. Uow 
else could you get on with other 
people 

It was an amusingly novel ide?i 
to Staunton that one had to study 
Psycliology to love or to get on with 
others. lie looked incredulously at 
Tiny. 

“Vou see/’ Tiny explained, “the 
mainihiugin trjing to get on with 
another person is to understand liim» 
to get at wMiat is exactly going on in 
ins mind and to get a grasp of his real 
point of view'. Psychology teaches you 
<0 do so by a series of simple experi- 
ments and ihen tliere is no mistake or 
inisunderstaudiiig. That is how quarrels 
and iijisuiulorstandiugs have become 
almost cojnjiletoly eliminated in 
society during the last lialf-a-century. 
It is only sixty years ago that psycho- 
logy was made i^mipulsory in our 
scliools and the result iiave been 
marvellous.” 

“You must liave made grefit pro- 
gress in psychology if you are able to 
much with the science. Have you 
read much Tiny ?” asked Staunton. 

“Not very much” answered siio 
nM)destly, “1 have only finished the usal 
College Course and have begun study- 
ing in the Library. I am now work- 
ing at iho History of Man.” 

"1 am so glad/’ said Staunton. 


“I think I could lielp you in tliat 
study. I have made a special study 
of Anthropology and History.” 

“Have you?” exclaimed Tiny de- 
ligliled, “don't you find it absorbingly 
interesting Tt amuses you so to 
learu liow stupid man w'as in (lie x)ast. 
In the Iliad and the ilamayana L read 
that great wars, involving whole 
nations were fought lor a woman. 
You can hardly understand how that 
happened.” 

“Well yes,” slainniured Staunton, 
“it was Komowhat primitive. Put it is 
not dillicult to understand. It only 
grew out of the jealousy man natural- 
ly feels if another carries away the 
w'oman he loves.” 

‘ But iu the Iliad tlie woman went 
away because she loved Paris.” 

“But she was Menelaus’s wife.” 

“What of that ? The real thing is 
that men had a strange feeling not only 
then hut for long afterwards that 
women wore a sort of property. 1 
have read that at a much more 
advanced stage of society men fought 
ruinous lights over women, not only 
with arms but whit the\ called Courts 
of law. riio husband sued to recover 
a wife who had run away with another 
and was allowed heavy damages. Isn’t 
it amusing.” 

“Well. I suppose it was all right. 
That’s what we do in our country even 
now.” 

“l)o you ? it is so iuterosting. 
Why do vou do it ? I don’t suppose 
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tlifit the mail doos it for tho lovo of his 
w'i lo. Tor, very often, he also asks for 
a divorce ol‘ his wife/' 

81 a uni oil paused to think. This 
w<is a wa> of looking at the questions 
whieii had never struck him. “Well, 
r niusl. siv' that it is not so much for 
love as I'lr outraged honour that ho 
H 3 e\s a remedy/* 

how does the question of 
honour arise. Suppose your wife doos 
not. lovo you but loves another. It is 
no dishonour to you. It may hurt you 
because your love is not rotuniod. 
Eut it is no dis:;rac0.” 

“Ts it not ? Any way we look 
upon it as an injury done to the 
husbaiuVs honours and the wife’s 
honour loo/’ 

Vh y«.*s, tlie wife’s honour it may 
alTec'.. Bui. that’s her look out. If 
she has been dishonoured she might 
I'oiil angiu . But very often I under- 
stand she does not mind it at all, I 
su])p. I he husband’s anger is only 
explained by iiis sense of proprietor- 
ship of I lie wiri?.’’ 

‘ Biu, my dear, look at it the other 
way. SuiqjoMj you love me and are 
wedded to me. Then some women 
comes and lakes mu away. Wouldn’t 
you leel aggrieved ?’* 

‘‘Crrieved yes. But not din- 
hoiioured. : sliouUl never tliink of 
fighting tiie oilier woman. She has as 
good a rig'ul. to bo loved by my 
husband as myself. If she is more 
successful iu winning his love, it 


would be my misfortune. But they 
have full liberty to love one another. 
You love Bose. If Bose loves you and 
wants you, she would come to you. 
Neither Bullook nor I could prevent 
you.” 

^ All that I can say is that our 
points of view are different” said 
Staunton, to put a stop to the discus- 
sion. He did not now like tlie way iu 
which Tiny was refering to his love for 
Bose. Was it a sense of guilty ? Or. 
pehaps the budding of a new love. 

But Tiny, with all her burning 
enthusiasm of all new scholars in their 
subjets, was not in a mood to sto]) 
talking about it. 

“Yes tliat’s it. It is the difference 
in the view point. That is tho thing 
we always have to remember in 
studying other societies and archaic 
institutions. There is such a great 
risk of forgetting the difference in t In; 
point of view and misunderstanding. 
I have found that a proper under- 
standing of the point of view explains 
the entire structure of a society. But. 
it is so difficult, sometimes to under' 
stand the point of view. 

Staunton was amazed at the 
scholarship and the wisdom of the 
girl. He gave up thinking that lie 
could teach her anthropology. 

“How old are you 1’iny Ii^ 

asked. 

‘‘Twenty two,” she answered, “why 
do you ask 

“Because you are wise and learned 
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far beyond your years. You are 
wonderful." 

“Oh no,” answered Tiny blushing, 
“T was just an ordinary student at 
school and have just begun learning 
things.” 

“Then your schools are wonderful,” 
said he, “and your girls are wonderful. 
By the way, what do you do t I 
suppose you too have to work fd» your 
living.” 

“Yes, of comse. I am a cook at 
tho pasty Kitchen.” 

“A cook i” exclaimed Staunton, 
“What a waste of your talents i” 

“Why, cooking is very good work, 
r like it. But I suppose, now that I 
am under probation with you, they 
will let me work in the garden with 
you.” 

“I hope they will” said Staunton. 
“I could then do all your w'ork in 
addition to mine :ind give you time to 
study.” 

“But then I should have to go 
without food,” she said laughing. “You 
can't have more t han one ticket a day 
however much yon work.” 

“How silly”, said Staunton, *‘1 must 
say Tiny, your society shows very 
little regard for talent. It is a cruel 
waste of energy to make a woman 
work on a garden who could give you 
ten times more precious things if she 
were otherwise engaged.” 

“But you must work for at least 
two hours a day for your health if for 
nothing else. You can't keep lit 


unless you do some useful manual work 
every day just as you can’t do so with- 
out some play and some food. Won’t 
you come out now and {day with mu. L 
should love to.’' 

Staunton rosu joyfully. liu was 
beginning to liku ihu girl enormously. 
He felt he would like vory mucli lo 
play with hur ; he liad no time to 
ask himself wliat gaioe he would play. 

“What would you liku >” askud 
l iny as thoy were going, 

“I hardly know, 1 played tunnis 
and golf at home. I don’t know if vou 
play those games heru.” 

“1 have road about gidf. I don't 
recollect having hoard about tennis, 
we have lots of games in the Gymna- 
siums. There is some thing wiiich is 
like your golf hut a great deal more 
complicated. 1 should like to play 
alone with you. If you prefer more 
company we shall go to the Gy'tnna- 
sium. 

“By no means, you are enough 
company for me,’' said 8rauntoii. 

Tho girl’s face hrightenejd u}). ..'ho 
took Staunton by the arm and began 
to run as she siud, “Tlion let us go to 
the sea. Wo siiall play lots of g.tmes 
in tho water,” 

So off they went., h'or over an 
hour they spent a rollicking time in 
the water, laughing and sliouting up- 
roariously', chasiug each other, diving 
and racing. 

When thoy returned arm in arm to 
their home, Staunton felt a singular, 
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elasticity of spirits, a freedom he had 
never felt bolore and happy as he had 
never been. Ho did not even notice 
that Tiny had not taken the trouble 
to put on even lier scantj^ garment 
which she carried in her hand rolled 
up in a little parcel. 

Once he liad got himself thoroughly 
acclimatised to his new conditions. 
Staunton lived a life of Elysian joy. 
He felt a freshness of soul whicli he 
had never known before. Ho felt 
himself so free io do what he liked and 
think what ]ie liked. There was no- 
thing in tlie Paxton society to cramp 
his u]iiid or constrain him to think, 
feel or act in any particular fashion. 
Tlie first shock of tiiis freedom had 
hurt him. He had felt amazed and 
scandalised l)y the very wide depar- 
tures wliicli Paxtonian society made 
from the conventions and cherished 
beliefs of liis own society. But, by 
and by, as the surprise wore down and 
he felt quite at home in his new' 
surroundings, his spirits sensibly ex- 
panded within liini. He felt like one 
awakened from a night mare. 

In this new joy of the life lie lived 
Tinv coutrihuted not a little. She was 
like a sunbeam that lit his soul with 
smile and shed a glorious lustre over 
all his world. Playing on land or iu 
the water she was gleeful and joyous 
as a child of nature- she w^is a part of 
the landscape and made up more than 
half its beauty and charm. In the 
Oyninasium, playing her games she 


was the very spirit of youth and 
vigour and an everlasting delight. In 
the Library she sat by Staunton and 
lighted his way through mazes of 
wisdom and filled him evermore witli 
the joy of knowing. Working beside 
him in the garden -for she had 
changed from the kitchen work,— she 
made the short hour flit hy in a dream 
of delight. Ill ilio house, which she 
managed as few even of Paxtouiaub 
could do, she bathed every little i>Ui< g 
and great with fountains of iiappiuess. 

She had won the heart of Staunton 
from Rose, not by any slow and tire- 
some process but, as it were, taken ii 
by storm. It was iier psyeliolog\ 
perhaps, thought otauuum, i)ut it did 
not look like a reasoned thought ooi. 
process. She had made no etfort, hut 
only boon just herself and SUuiiu>i> 
felt he could not help loving tier. 

Roso had kept horsell oiV lor some 
days to give Tiny her full opportuuiU. 
But before the month had nearly 
passed she came beaming and glowing 
with joy. As usual, she kissed 
Staunton on hotli ehoeks, hut wiiii 
more than her usual warmtii. She 
held Tiny lightly iu her arms and 
pressed her hard to Iier bosom, as 
she aaid, laughing, “you vviukod 
thief, you have stolen iny lover from 
me.’^ 

They were sitting in the garden 
in one of those wonderful coucuos 
made of rushes and covered all over 
with a thick velvety moss. They had 
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risen to receive her. Tiny set down 
Hose beside Stn unton and ran into the 
house. 

Witli Hose sitting beside bim and 
hhooting lii}!! with those mischievous 
smiling glances’ Staunton was not so 
sore that Tiny liad won him complete- 
ly Iroin Hose, lie loved 'liny, he 
thought, hut how could he help being 
I'ascinated })y this glorious woman. 
Tiny was sprightly joyous, vivacious. 
Kven lier wisclom flowed in a ripple of 
living joy. Hut. Hose was delicious 
ill her calm dignity and self-possession, 
''lus had spirit too, hut it was the 
hpirit of a dee[i stream. The two 
women seemed the complinicnt of each 
Ollier. 

ilow my dear, ' said Rose when 
Tiny was gone, ‘‘do you feel home- 
sick ■’ 

^Jtaunton vvas annoyed to feel that 
really h*: was not. lie did not like 
Oie idea. Lie was asliamed to own 
> hat lie had Ceased to care much for 
(luiir Old ItiuglMiul. But he did care 
uow that he came to think of it, or at 
any rate he c mviiiced himself that he 
did. 

■‘Well, not so much as before but 
I would Irvo to be there.’' 

■‘Without Tiny ?" and then slio 
added with a coquettish smile 
without me 

“Well or, not exactly. The fact 
is lliat 1 lake it for granted that you 
two will ho with mo whatever liappeus. 
'Wouldn’t you ?’" 


‘*1 can't answer for Tiny. She is 
most stupidly in love. But how 
could you think of iny going with you 
to your dirty country where they 
breathe soot and eat carcasses.” 

“Eat carcasses i” Now tliat he 
thought (»f it, iSiaunlon admitted to 
himself that most of the delicious 
viands set out on an Euglisli table 
were carcasses after all. But lie was 
not to be beaten. 

“Carcasses i” he said. “1 wish you 
had tasted tiiem. 1 don’t suppose you 
would then think nmcli of your own 
food.” 

“But you seem to think a great 
deal of them now \ Don’t you ? Tiny 
says you are quite a respeclahlo diner.” 

“What could one do r” said Staun- 
ton laughing, “One can’t go hungry. 
But I would prefer a plate of roast 
beef to your most delicate dishes any 
d.y.” 

"Woulil you ?■’ said Rose, “Make 
baste then. You must not lose a 
moment. There is a lot ok‘ roast beef 
going to be thrown away.” 

• How j I suppose none of you 
are for animal food." 

“Wo donT, but there was a fire iu a 
haystack in the good land farm. A 
foolish cow bad been there to steal a 
bite. She was some how caught in 
the fire and burnt. Now is your chance | 
Go and take it. The conservancy cart 
is already thoroi and your beef will bo 
taken away and thrown into the sea in 
no time.” 
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Made ill tiobor seriouHnoss, the pro- 
posal would probably have appealed 
to JStauul.oji. For thougli the Pax- 
loniaii dishes liad uuinorous good 
points and had been conceived with 
great, ccuisid era lion of the demands of 
hr*ih healMi and taste, the carnivorous 
animal in him did feel an occasional 
hankering for tlie dishes he had been 
used to. But Rose had been smiling 
so wickedly all the time and was so 
obviously trying to make fun of him 
that Staunton decided to take the sug- 
gestion with philosopliic calm. 

“There wouldn’t he any harm If 
I. w ent” he said. ‘ It is a pity that 
so much good food is being wasted^ 
specially considering tlie fatness of 
vour cows. But as a citizen of Paxton, 
[ know liow to make a sacrifice.” 

Iloso pushed liim with both hands 
and said, ‘ No, no_, don't make such a 
groat sacrifice (or goodness’ sake. Do 
go. But stay. 1 shall go too and make 
some money out of it. 1 sup]>Obu I 
could sell lots of tickets i( I make a 
sliow of your eating that hideous thing. 
That’s an idea.” 

' «V hrilliaiit one” retorted Staunton 
‘■1 could give you two shows everyday 
and a matinee in addition on Saturdays, 
all t he ytjar round if you could uiausge 
to huru enough haystacks. Only ic 
is not worth while. What would you 
possibly do with your money lu 
Paxton. Thu ridiculous ticket cur- 
rency you have is not even good 
enough to wear as trinkets,’’ 


“Why, what could you not do f You 
could make a splendid donation to the 
community.” 

“1 know, that’s your onl.v idea of 
enjoying yourselves — Doing something 
for the community.” 

“Isn’t that a great thing i” 

“It may be tlie greatest thing on 
earth — like doing for your country 
but it is not fun.’’ 

“But don’t you have all the fun 
that you can enjoy in the Gymnasium, 
in the Theatre, in the public dances, 
and in your games and what not.’’ 

“Yes, but you take tlie edge off iliu 
oi.joyment. You provide it all so 
readily. No one has to strive for it 
or pay for it.” 

“But you can and do pay for it. 
The community can only provide for 
all this only bocaiise all of us arc 
paying for it by our labour.” 

“Yes, 1 understand it all. Yon 
can’t feel the difference uufort uisatel \ . 
The joy of earning money you can 
spare and spending it in enjoying your- 
self is lost to you. L don’t envy you 
this.” 

Tiny now came out with a tray on 
whicli were set some cakes and a liot 
drink like tea. She placed the tray 
before Hose and Staunton. Bosu 
caught hold of her and placed her on 
Staunton’s lap. 

“Have her,” said Rose— “she is the 
most delicate animal in Paxton. Her 
flesh must be delicious food for you* ’ 

“It is” answered Staunton, as ho 
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patted Tiny*s cheek. ‘'And after all 
you yourself arc n^>t averse to such 
food. Human flesh is as acceptable 
to you as to tlie worst cannibals. But 
you have followed us in devising a 
special way of taking it. You suck it 
out in kisses.” 

Tliey passed a delicious hour in 
drinking the Paxtonian tea and play- 
ing about. Running and jumping 
about like a school boy with Rose and 
Tiny playing witli him, Staunton felt, 
that liis joy was perfect. The shades 
of evening were falling when Rose 
tore herself from the company. It 
It was a groat wrench to Staunton and 
he showed his feeling too well l)y the 
lingering kiss which ho gave to Rose 
oil parting. 

After Rose liad loft, Staunton 
spread himself on the sofa in delicious 
exhaustion. Tiny sat by him and 
])layod with the fingers of his right 
hand. But she was sad and did not 
speak nor looked at Staunton’s face. 
Staunton had bei5n thinking of Rose 
and did not notice tier sadness for some 
time. When he did, her look pierced 
his heart with anguish. Re guessed 
what it was about. 

“My Tiny little, what’s the 
niattor ? Why are you so sad.*' 

Tiny’s breast swelled and for a 
time it seemed that, she could hardly 


repress a sob. At last she said, “You 
love Rose still.” 

“And you are jealous, ’ Staunton 
answered imughiily. “Tliat’s the 
woman, the eternal feminine.” 

‘No I am not jealous,” protested 
Tiny, “I am only sorry. We have 
not more than a week of probation 
before us— and -and I love you so 
mucli darling f ' 

Tears that had been gathering in 
her large and heavy eyes now began to 
roll down her cheeks in a torrent. 

Staunton felt himself guilty of a 
monstrous crime, lie pressed Tiny to 
his breast to wliich Tiny clung with 
all her might as she sobbed, “Darling, 
darling, I liave been so happy with 
you.” 

“So have [ been with you dearest,” 
answered Staunton in a voice choked 
with feeling. “Como darling,” ho 
added as lie raised hor tearful face to 
his, “F love you and not Rose-- 
nothiiig shall part us.” With tliis ho 
pressed a long hiiriiing kiss on her 
lips. Tiny lost herself in a delicious 
sense of complete sell- surrender. 

That evening they drank out of 
the same tiask and shared the same 
bed Tiny was hap])y like a little 
child and Staunton h id no shadow on 
his soul, 

{Toh( coatimu'd). 
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Indian medicine and surgery 

By 

Mohamohopadhyaya Kaviraj Ganaxath Sen Saraswati, 

M. A., L. M. s. Of Calcutta. 


Tr anyone who has :i j'ennine love for 
India, '^Ancient rndia" is an expression 
fraught with a wnrld of suggestions, which 
bring before the mind’s eye the glory of India’s 
past achievements in tlie field of Science, Art 
and Literatim?. Although obscured with an 
endless mass of ruins the foundations of 
India’s ancient glory still remain unshaken 
by the storms and vicissitudes that swept 
over the length and breadth of India during 
the last two thousand years. M'o |h?o|>1o 
whose civilisation is of recent origin or whose 
sight is dazzled with one-sided education the 
period seems to(» long to contemplate and 
the glory of India too highly paintoil to be 
true. But to the ardent scholar of Indian 
History and Litearture, the last two thousand 
years is one long period of ravage and neglect 
of India’s own treasury, which has robbed 
India not only its freedom but also of its 
true position, in the literary arena rif the 
world, lie believes in the glory and gr.indeiir 
of the past as lie realizes it at overy stop of 
his progress. 

r&OFBB STVDT BFQTTXBED 

The true history of ancient India ends 
where the modern school -history of India 
begins. Fortunately the vast Sanskrit litera- 
ture, which yet survives is c ipable not only 
of telling the tale of India's aciiievements 
through the store of knowledge embodied in 
it« but i.s also capable of establishing the 
position of India in many subjects of Science, 


Art and Phil«>sophy if only they are properly 
studied. Ayurveda or Indian Medicine and 
Surgery is an inslaiice in point, which exists 
not only in its vast literature but also in 
practice and is still cnpabli? of holding its own 
in the field of Medicine against its foieigri 
rivals. Tlmuigh wMut of Slate.-ai<i .nid laeli 
ol practice, Ayurvedic Surgery thoiigli sur- 
viving in literature — highly intere.sting and 
instructive, is nearly lost in practice but is yet 
cajiable of resuscitation. We believe true 
Swaraj cannot be :'clii>.\’ed unless India cen 
boast of having wor.sIii[)ped with li ne 
tion its anciont Science and Literal.iiri? by i 
keen intensive study 'd ancient love » n om- 
side and of tin; modern Sciences o.u tho othi'r. 

The four Bistorioal Periods. 

In order t») have a glimpse of Ayur.ed i, it 
is necessary first, to raa,ke a brief survey of 
the History of its oragin, dovolopmeut :iiui 
decay ami secondly, to uiiderstan i the bro.ad 
principles on which the system is b;used 

The Histoiy ol Ayurv«Mja can be divided 
into four periods (1) The Vedic or 
hlsloric |teiiod, (2) the period of the Sage 
aiitliors and original researches ^8) the jierind 
of Siddlia or Ghnniist [ihysicians and 14* 
the period of decay and compilations Alter 
surveying tho.so periods briefly we shall 
proceed to consider the pi ogress and develop- 
ment that Ayurveda achieved during tlies*- 
ages, and the causes which led to the decay 
of Ayurviula. Finally, wo shall deal with 
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the present position of Ayurveda and the 
ways and means by which we Can recover onr 
past glory. 

1. “The Vcdic or pre-historic i)eriod” — 

The origin of Ayurveda or “The Science 
and Art of Life,” — as the word implies, is to 
be found in the Vedas — “The oldest literature 
of the Avorld” as Western savants have called 
tliem. Even to this day, numerous referen- 
ces to Ayurvedic theories, drugs and methods 
of treatment are found scattered in the Vedic 
literature which can be studied with profit. 

The legends connected with the origin 
.jud progress of Ayurved.-i are interesting 
\Vido (Miarka and Sushriita Samhita. Chapter 
IT.) They can he liriefly stat(!d is follows : 
'‘Brahma/’ the Chvator ot the Universe, evol- 
ved tiie science of Ayurveda by meditation. 
ITe tau rht “I’rajapati Daltsha” and the latter 
imparted it to llie twin-gods “Aswins,” who 
lieeame the divine fdiysicians. From them 
the science desoended to “Iinlra,” ‘the King 
of the gods'* who developed the Science and 
Art. ot life to a considerable extent All this 
nccurred in tin*, abotle of gods. On earth, 
the ancient Hislus (S.iges) found the jHjople 
dying and siilfering in large numbers .'ind 
hchl a great conference on tile Himalayan 
plateau, 'riiey dcpnteil liliaradwaja to learn 
Ayurveda from Jinlra. Accuriling to another 
account and pndialdy at ano|hi*r |>*rioil, the 
sage-king Dhanwantari of ITeiiares, who also 
learnt Ayurveda from India, opened cla'^scs 
in Ayurveda, chiefly dealing with Surgery 
and Midwifery, in Henares. Thus the two 
great ])upils of Jndra the sage Bharadwaja 
and the sage-king Ohanwaiitari of Benares 
dwsominatod the km»wledgrt «if Medicine and 
Surge, ry on earth. From the former of these 
sages the Bharadwaj.i or ‘‘A trey a iSchool” 
or the school of Fhysiciaiis came into being, 
l^rom the latter King Dhanwantari (who is 


said to have been the incarnation of the phy'- 
sician-god of that name) — originated the 
"Dhanwantari School,’* the school of 
Surgeons. 

Second Period. 

11. “The period of Sage authors and 
original Research.” 

Ol the two schools, the exponents of the 
former- -the School of Physicians — were the 
six disciiiles of Bharadwaja or of his pupil 
Alrcya (Bharadwaja himself was Atreya 
according to Hhavamisra). These were by 

Agiiivesha, l^hela, Jatukarna, Parashara, 
Hareeta and Ksharapani — each of whom 
wrote a large comprehensive work on Ayur- 
veda called after his name. The exponents 
of the other School or the School of Surgeons 
w'ore tho disciples of Dhanwantari who re- 
signed as the ascetic King of Benares. 
There were, among others, Sushruta, 
!*>hoja, Aiipadhonava, Aurabhra Paushkalavata, 
Oopnra Rak'shita etc., each of whom again 
wrote a comprehensive work on the Practice 
of Surgery and Midwifery. Some of these 
works are still available in ;i revised form 
and references frorn these and many other 
ancient works occur exlensivi ly in later com- 
pilations. The.se then are the authors who 
did original work in the field of Medicine :ind 
Surgery aii.l founded the two great Schools of 
Indian Medicine and Surgery. 

As early ns this or from the very beginning 
according to the ancient authors, Ayurvedic 
practice became divided into right specialised 
subjects. 

(1) SHALYA, or Surgery and Mid- 
wifery. (together) 

(2) SHALKYA or Surgery of the Eye, 
Far, Nose Throat etc. 

(3) KAYACHTKITSA or Practice of 
Medicine— both preventive and cura- 
tive. 
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(1) BHUTA-VIDYA or Tro.ilmeiit of 
mentnl disoiisos (inclmlin^i' ao'Callod 
obaossioiiH.) 

(5) KUMARA-HIIRTTYA or Hygiene 
and Troatmont of children. 

(d) AGADA TAXTRA or the Sympto- 
logy and Tr.iatincnt of |M)isons in 
eluding Snake hi to, Kilbies etc. 

7) RASHAYANA or The Science and 
Art of rojuvoinitioTi and attainment 
of longevity. 

(S'* VAJ KICK ARAN A or Sexual Hygiene 
and Treatment of diseases. 

From the records existing at the present 
day, it is clear that numerous original works 
by the sagos on each of these specialised suh 
jecta existed about 700 years ago. They have 
been quoted from extensively by old common 
tators and some of them still exist either in 
manuscript or in revised and printo«l form. 
Some are being uneartho<l oven now (e.g. 
Bhela Sarah ita which existed in the Taiijore 
Library and was published by the Calcutta 
University). A classified list of over fifty 
of those authoritative works is given in my 
Bengali work — Ayurveda Samhita (Part I). 
As a general All-Tndi.a search for thes/ 
manuscripts has not been made yet it cannot 
bo saul that they are all l"St. One point is 
particularly noteworthy in this connection. 
Numerous discussions including sceptic 
questions fin the pro[>erties of drugn and 
lines of troatmor.t are yet to be found in 
some of the existing works like Charak;i 
Samhita showing that the Sages of old did not 
Siicrifico reason at the altar of tradil'on and 
inherited knowledge. ll«)w I wish that 
spirit were again revived f 

Third Foriod. 

III. “The pcriocl of the Sifldhws or 
i-hemist rnysicians.*' (or the period of che- 
mical research.) 


After the period of specialization mention- 
ed above and most probably during the 
early Buddhistic period of Indian History 
came another School known as the School 
of the “Siddhas** or Chemist-physicians. 
They discovered and used numerous mineral 
preparations such as the various conipouinls 
of Iron, Mercury, Zinc. Tin etc., their 
chief sheet anchor being Mercury. These 
minerals also had been very sparingly used 
befor ; and were left almost unexplored till 
this time in Medicine. The names of the 
exponents of this School are legion and are 
to be found in the vast numb'^r of works 
written by them. A lar^^e number of these 
works both in Sanskrit and Tamil arc still 
available in printed form but quite as many 
or more of their works yet remain in manus- 
cript. In the Upper or Northern half of 
India as well as in Bengal their works and 
methods were widely incorporated in and 
arc yet inseparably connected with the 
Ayurvedic literature and practice of the 
•present day. In South India, the Siddha 
System developed as quite a sej)arale 
School known as the “Siddha’* School. 
They claim their origin from ancimit Tamil 
culture and stand to this day as a rival 
system of Hindu Medicine In Bengal, the 
ancient system which trealeci diseases more 
with vegetables than rnimwal, got mixed up 
with the Siddha syste.m and evolved the 
present system of Kaviraji practice which 
combines the best of both systems and has 
grown famous all over India. 

Fourth Period. 

IV. “The period of decay and com- 
pilations.” 

After the advent and rise of the Schof)! 
of Chemist Physicians and during the period 
of the invasions of India by the Scythians, 
Greeks and Mahomedans successively, fe'v 
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on^final \v*»rks were or could be written. 
Dissection of the human body which had 
been in vogue from very early times and is 
still advocated by Siishruta was stopped bv 
an edict of Ashoka. Talented authors of 
Ayurveda like Vaghata, Sharngadhar etc. 
came in during this period which covered 
about 600 to 1,600 A. D. Of these the 
earliest author Bagbhata devoted himself 
solely to the collection of the fast decaying 
old works of ancient authority and incorpo- 
rated into his own compilations the subs- 
tances of all ancient Samhitas that he could 
find out in his time .about (lioo A. d). By 
these compila-ions known as “Ashtanga 
Samgraha’' (the collection of the eight 
spj’cial snhjects'j and Ashtanga Hridaya 
(tlui same abridged, he <li<l the gieatest 
Serviee to Ayurveda Sharngadhar, a late 
author of N«)rthern ndia followed the fo«)t- 
siopftof Haghhata and wrote a similar hut 
smaller worh on the same principles. 

In Ihuigal and l.anaiij, « hakrapani and 
Ijhavamisra worr* the last grt*at chao pions of 
this period Their v.iluable work*- aiv known 
n'Hpi.M;tivL'ly as Ch.’ikradatta (a treatise 'Ui 
treatment^ ami Bluiva-prakasha (an Kncyclo- 
pncdic work of Ayurveda coiu])ar.ible to Mag- 
bhala's w(»rk.s), I ho author of the last book 
trying 111 iiicorjM iaie in his work newly iiu- 
])orted disease liki* syphilis ami new ilnigs 
like opium .iiid 'ilinharl), ete. 

The Period of ProgroBs And 
Development. 

The progn\H.s and dcveli>pnKnt of .Syur- 
voda during the ia-t two tlujiisand and five 
hundred years is an interesting study. It 
was during the early part- of this |M.Tiod that 
Ayurvedic Medicine rose to the climax of iis 
progress and through traii.shitions of I’hartaka 
and Siishriitii and other works made its way 
into ligypt and Arabia. AlBeruiii, J>. 


Wise ami various authors testify to this fact. 
Lotus briefly con-sider the progre s in the 
ilifterent subjects seriatim : 

(A) An tomy. 

In lh(j palmy days of Ayurveda the 
lu ccssity of dissecting the human b<aly was 
clearly iindcrsiood n,ys Sushruta 

“Therefore om; must picpare a e.>rp/.ft and 
soii by fiarefril dissection every part of the 
biMly so as to gel a e'ear and definite know- 
ledoe. r.f the body which must be devoid of 
dofihfs.” ('••ushrufca, >harira, f'ii VI.). 
Cl'araka alsf) thinks : ‘One who understands 
till*, human h aly ihorongVily ie ail aspects 
may be consiclered to have mastered Ayur- 
veda”) rh.irka, Vimana. Ch. VI). 

Even recently a work on Anatomy called 
“Sharira radmini” written about i ooo A. o. 
has b en uneartlied by Dr. F. i.’ordier (Vi^ie 
Dr. fill’d id’s fcente.s Deconverate.s P. .lo) 
and quoted from extensively by Mr. Moernlc 
in hi.s vaiuahle work— “Studies in the Mifdi- 
cino of Ancient Indiii.” Another work on 
.^nalolny cjilled ‘‘ harira .Shastra” i.s also 
mentioned -.n AufrecIiPs Catilogne. 

Various relics of anciemt anato y still 
.survive in the works of Sushruta and Bagbh- 
at:i and tlieir (Munmentario.s which serve .as 
important landnnrks !•» led the. tab* of loss 
and nnii'ilatiiin ami supply material for re- 
building ancient anatomy. 

To mo, they wi ri.‘ a .source; of inspiration 
and store to «lriiw upon when I wrote my 
.'Sanskrit Aork “Pr.ityaksha Shairum” — on 
AiiaUmiy. 

• B) PSYSiOLoaT. 

The dements of J’hysiology, as for instance 
the salient tacts of Digestion, Coneral Metabo- 
lism, Sccritions and JCxcrotions etc., Ap})ear U) 
have been fairly comprehended by xViirvodic 
Writers. Circulation of blood also ap^mrs to 
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have been well iiinlnrstoo-l in the ages of 
Sushnita an l Cliar;ika. 

‘•From that great centre the heart” says 
Charaka, ‘^emanate the vessels carrying blood 
into all parts of the body, the element Avhich 
nourishes the tissues and sustains the life <»f 
all animals. It is the element which after 
circulating in the body of the foetus return 
to the mother’s heart” (CJiaraka Sutra, Ch. 
.30). 'rho fact that the blood drived its colour- 
ing matter from the spleen is also distinctly 
mentioned by Snshrut.a and other authors. 

The most important theory of ancient 
Physiology however is the “Trilhatu” or ‘M'ri- 
do^ha” Theory, which has been wrongly 
translatial by some of the Hiimoural Theory, 
confounding it with the lliirnoural Theory of 
the Greeks On the foundation of this theory 
the whole structure of Aurvcdic Physiology, 
Materia MediCa, Medicine and Surgery may 
be saijl to stand. A brief exposition of this 
theory has been given by me in the Journal 
of Aynrvedia (July 25). Considere<l in the 
light of modern Sciences and explained in the 
strength of existing texts as T have clone in 
my Sanskrit work. ‘‘Siddhanta Nidanam”. 
there is nothing in it incomi)atil)le with 
modern Physiology. To every practitioner of 
Ayurveda, the theory even when ill-under- 
stood has a very important. |)r;ictjcal fisfMict as 
it has a wide application through the sound 
weerking formulae derived from this theory. 
The very success of the treatment of diseases 
based on this theory slic)uld prove the houth^- 
ness on the theory to the critical mind. 

(0) Ohomifitry. 

The advances in applied Ch'’inistry made 
by the exponents cJ llasa-Shastra, the school 
of Chemists Physicians, appear to be consider- 
able. Dr, P. C. Roy has dealt with this sub- 
ject somewhat extensively in his work. ‘His- 
tory of Hindu Chemistry.” The various 


compounds of mercury and their therapeutic 
uses were discovered by these chemist physi- 
cians. The other common metals and various 
chemicals Avere also known and used exten- 
sively. Various ])rncesses of their reduction 
into Oxides, Sulphides etc. recommended by 
the “Chemist-physicians” are still in vogue 
amongst Ayurvedic i>hysicians who use those 
preparations widely and eilectividy in Medi- 
cine. 

(D) Botany. 

In Botany, particularly the practical side 
of it, some records are available in the writ- 
ings of Raghava-BIiatta, SliariigadlKir and 
others (vide my work — ‘ Il[».ivana-Vinf»(le on 
this subject). ()t*‘.er records occur in Piira 
lias like Agnipuraiia etc. In Maiimi-Sainliita 
and other works, plants have been called 
“Sthavara Jeeva” or stationary animals consci- 
ous of pleasure and piiri. Tiiis feature of plant 
life has boon now proved by actual experi- 
ments by the illustrious scientist Sir .1. (\ 
Bose, F. R. S, a regubir .symp<itoui:il.olngy and 
treatment of plant-diseases was also known as 
*'Vriksha-A 3 Mirvi!d;i” and some |)art of it sti/I 
survives in the writings refonvd lo 
above. 

(£) Uatosla Medica. 

Ill books known on llravyaguiia, the pro- 
|>erties of drugs and food-stuifs are found des- 
cribed by a termiri(»!ogy the meaning «»f which 
pro|K!rly understood does not fail in most ina- 
I'lnces to give a correct insight into their 
Pharmacology and ’rherapentics, mainly from 
the Tridoshic pr)int of view. UnCortiinatcly 
however this terininologv has yet remained a 
sealed book to tlmsc who have judged it from 
inaccurate translations. The flora of Ayurveda 
and its mineral trasisiiry aro exceedingly rich 
in efficient drugs and workers like major 
Ghopni are wanted to prove this. 
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(F) Phatmaoy. 

Tlio art by winch the properties of a drug 
or drugs are imbued in spirits (as in Asavas 
and Aristes), in Ghees, Oils, Syrups etc., was 
well-known. OF mercury, and other minerals 
such as Iron, /inc. Tin, Mica etc., preficarations 
easily assimilable by the human system are 
still made and used by the Ayurvedic ])hysi- 
cians. For instance, mercury when combined 
with sulphur as in the Hluck-sulphide or Red- 
Sulphide (Makaradhwaja) seldom produces 
uiorcurliaum. The well-known preparation 
“Makaradhwaja” has been used by eminent 
and veteran physieians like Sir Pardey Lukis 
with goood results. Many other Sulphides 
are a^so ns-'d with important results. 

(0) lCediciiie(OiLrative). 

Tn the practice of Medicine, proper dia- 
i:no>is was always insiste<l mmn before treat- 
ment. 'Pho diagnostic methods employed by 
the ancients were the same as the methods 
employed in the West even half-a-ceiitiiry ago. 
All the five senses (except the tongue accord- 
ing to Oharakal vere emnloycd for diagnostic 
purposes. A'arioiis forms of specula and other 
applifsnces wore also ii.sed to aid the senses 
but. great stress was laid on l.be art of using 
the unaided senses to the best advantage. The 
pulse was a special sl.miy — ihtuigb at a much 
biter ])erind. Many ivorks were written on 
those subjects and very great importance was 
■itit.ached to the. sliced, Rhythm, volume and 
compressibility of the pulse for determining 
the state of the three cardinal ]»rinciples of 
Ayurveda (Vayu, Pitta, and Ka])ha) and the 
partical state “Saniata” (ant i-intoxication) 
which according tn the Aynrvodist manifests 
itself as much in the pulse as in the .symptoms. 
Fven now, every Avurvedic physician worthy 
of the title is expected lo understand this 
subject thoroughly. The examination of the 
urine, particularly the determination of its 


physical characters and specific gravity, was 
done by simple methods and was considered 
necessary is most cases. The infictious 
nature— even llie bacterial origin of certain 
diseases appear to have been understood. 
Such diseases as “the vaiious feveis, i.eprosy 
and Skin diseases. Tuber cu osis, Conjunc- 
tivities, and various other diseases that come 
in epidemic form like Cho'eru, Plague etc.’' 
have been mentioned as infectious in a 
separate group. It is remarkable that al- 
though no mention of the microicopc or 
similar magnifying instniinr nts is to be 
found, some organisms (Krimis “invisible to 
the naked eve’ and “causing diseases” are 
found described by the ancients. 

The principles of treatmt'ut recommended 
in Ayurvedic works however are based 
mainly on the “1 rid osha Theory/’ which is 
the foundation of proper ilia: nosis and pro- 
per treatment depending as it does on a clear 
undertaking of the pathology based on the 
theory — the organic changes being taken 
into account and expbiiued by this theory. 
The physician is enjoined to determine “the 
cause and the seat of the disease, the tissue- 
changes and the meaning of the symptoms, 
the ;ige and habit and the temperament of 
the patient and the season ol the year he 
begins the treatment.’’ (Charaka.. 

(B) Bygiene and preventive XSedioine. 

(i) In (.General Hygiene or Swastha 
Vritta" strict rules of living in reference to 
diet, calls of nature, sleep etc., aiitl general 
modes of living according to the different 
periods of the day and night, methods for 
guarding and determining the purity of food 
and water, aids as to the purification and 
preservation of food and water as well as the 
principles of climatology have been described 
in standard woiks of Ayurve<ia. During the 
rei MIS of Hindu and Bnddist kings, specialist 
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physicans were put in di.irRo. of royal 
kitchens in order to watch and examine the 
food ot kings ; all marching armies had also a 
corps of physicians with them to examine 
and rectify, if necessary, the food and water 
available on tin? way for the use of the army 
Various methods for the purification of con- 
taminate<l air and water are lecoinmcnded 
in this connection, some of whicli as found 
in Sushruta and other ancient works, are 
still in vogue amongst the populace in differ- 
ent parts of India. 

(ii) Spooial Hygiene known aa Baaayan 
and Vajikarana- 

These as we have already seen, are the 
last two sections of Ayiirvevlic Medicnic, 
which considers the prevention of disease as 
the first and foremost object of Ayurved i 
and recommends extensive rules of living for 
this pur. ose, tl;e main '^bject in view be ng 
to raise the standard of i?nmunity by a 
strict ob'-'crvancc of those rules. They also 
iucinde in the stti ^ies of a physioian the 
principles of Sexual Science and metlirwls for 
the rejuvenation of the old. d'hc .\yurvc*fl' 
ists believed and stiU iKlievo that a very 
gi>at part of human happirios-;— hoih ..f thir 
individual and ^-f the nation — ;u\(l flu* propa- 
gation of a healthy race depend s- lolv on the 
study and a])plieatiou of Sexual Seionce, and 
that no sense of deli* any should fi>rhi*J lh«* 
study of this iinpfii’f ant sribjoot. for tlio 
of humanity. 

(l) Surgery 

Tt is generally not knov n to tin- lav 
people that Surgery was first evolve*! in 
India. Major operations like amputations 
of limbs, Laparotomy, Lithotomy, Enlerec- 
tomy, etc as also various rain^w operations 
like Rhinoplasty treatment of fractures a.id 


dis'ocations &c were well-known. The 
instrumentology described in ancient works 
is remarkable. A long list of cutting instru 
merits “Shastras’* and non cutting instru > 
luents “Yantras” which were classified 
according to thoir shape and purpose occurs 
in Sushruta, Aslitingu Hriilaya and other 
works. A compurativft stmly of this subject 
with modern surgery ft'rces upon ns the con- 
clusion that a very large number of the 
moleiii surgical instrumeiits,lsome of which 
are accurately described by iislitruta and 
Bagbhata e g. Allingham’s speculuni, I. ion- 
forceps, Sounds, Catheters, riuettes, Prn- 
bangs itc.)— were known and us d widely by 
the ancient surgeons of India. Numerous 
kirms of bandaging - almost all forni'. known 
at the present day (ami some \ et unknown 
— arc also found described in the old 
The following phort lescriptions and illiisU:! 
tions of the instrumcMis will I hope be re.ni 
with some interest. 

Zaatrumozita. 

I. Tim ‘ Yiintras” or iioii-cuttiiig Tnstrii- 
mcirs 

rhe “Yantias*’ uiv. of s>x kinds ; 

I Tlie “Sv.istika N antriis.*’ 

II The Sii'-'dainsha Yantras.'* 

III The '*Talii Yantras.*' 

IV The “Nath Y; ntras.’' 

V l ire “Slialaka Yantras.’' 

VI The “ , pa Yautras” (Appliances). 

The following is a brief description of the 
Sv.a>tika Yantrns ;is found in ‘^Sushruta.'* 

“These shouhl be about i3i inches in 
length with blades held together by stout 
pins of the thickness of the *‘Masura” pulse 
(about i-i6’*to 1-8”) and. with the holding 
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ends bent up to give proper grasp, after the 
fashion of an '^Ankusha** 

*'Theirjaws are usually fashioned after 
the jaws of the lion, the tiger, the hyena, 
the jackal, the eagle, the heron, et^:. They 
are used for the removal of **sh'ilyas'^ e. g. 
arrows or spear-ends stuck in bones or of 
broken and decayed bones themselves.*’ 
(Sushruta, Sutrasthanam, Ch. VII). 

Most, though not all, the birds and 
animals mentioned by the two authorities — 
Sushrutfi and Bagiibata — are known to us. 
The following is a rough c-assification sug- 
gested by the descriptions given by these 
authors. 

‘•Group A. The Simha-mul<h <'lass.** The 
word SiiTtiha-mukhji implies “lion moutlied.’* 
Observe the close similarity, if not identity, 
oi the instrument with the modern ‘‘Lion- 
forceps ’ (Lion-mouthed forceps) I Coidd not 
that name even be a rolic of tlie ohl f 

Other instruments coming under this 
group are the ‘"V'yaghra mukha” (tiger- 
mouthed). Tarykshu-mukha (Hyenn mouthed), 
etc. 

Group B. “The Riksha-inukha’^ class. 
This group is headed by the type called 
Riksha-mukha or ‘B^ar-mouthed.* The mouth 
of the bear is long and slender ; the instru- 
ments of this class would closely resemb e 
the various types of sequestrum 
forceps. 

Group 0. ’’The Eanka-mukha 0 ass«” 
The Kanka-bird is well known as “Kank*’ in 
some parts of Bengal. Its beak is long, 
slightly curved and flattened at the end like 
a spoon. It has been said that ”of all instru- 
ments, the Eankamukha is the most conven- 
ient for holding and turning at will any 
foreign body in a deep wound, It is there- 
fore the hardiest of its kind.” (Shushruta, 
"Sutrasthnnam,” ch. vii). 

6 


Group D. The “Shyena-mukha** or hawk 
billed class. All these have been recomqiend- 
I'd for tooth extraction. Modern types of 
“tooth-forceps*’ closely resemble this 
clasB. 

Group E. The Krouncha mukha” or 
heron-billed class. These have been recom- 
mended for the eKtractiou of foreign bodies 
from the nasnl and aural canals, 

Bagbhata describes some of these instru- 
ments as fastened at the base with a ‘Rncha- 
ka (rows of teeth literally). 

“: 'lasH II. The Sandamsa Yantras” 

Tfie wr>rd “Sandamsa” originally meant 
the pincers or maxillary palpi of crabs, 
lobsters etc. The ‘SaU'iamsa Yantras” are 
made after the fashion of these pincers. The 
grca» p unt of diflere ‘ce between the “Sanda- 
msa and Swastika” Yantras is that in the 
former the blades are in simple 
a< posi*inn and not “crossed” as in fhe 
latter. 

Siishruia snj’s -“The Sandamsas*' are of 
two kinds, ‘‘sanigraha'’ (with clasps), or 
“Anigralia** (without clasps). They are used 
for ho ding soft t^ssu^ s or small foreign bodies 
imbedded in soft tissi-es.” 

The “Sanigraha” may be described as “a 
dne small iiistiumert with fine teeth and 
with a catch in the centre, used in fiiner 
eye operations.” The latter is called ‘'Much- 
undi” and Susliruta, describes its use in pteri- 
gyum and cataract operations The descrip- 
tions of the<e two instruments closely agree 
with ‘Knapp’s Entropium forceps” and 
Fixation forceps respectively | 

Class III. ‘The Tala Yantras” or Scoops. 
The word “Tala” means a bit, a lake. The 
names of the wellknown Indian lakes- 
Nainital, Bhimtal etc, have a similar origin. 
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The mout is of “Tala yantras” have also 
been coiupared to the palate of fish. Th se 
have been recommended to be used for the 
extraction of foreign bodies from the aural, 
nasal and other canals and were usually 
about nine inches long vide Sushruta, 
“Sutrusthana,** ch. vii) 

Two kinds of theoC instruments have 
been described — the single scoop and the 
double scoop. 

Class IV. The Narhi Yantras or Tubular 
Instruiiients. -Numerous Narhi Yantras or 
tubular instruments have been described by 
Sushruta and Magbhata and they comprise 
a gr 'Up which includes the various kinds of 
tu» ular Specu'a, Catheters, Syringes, 
etc. 

Other narhi-yantras coming under this 
group are the Ball- yringe, thv. Cannula, 
nnd Aural Snecula, etc They are descri'ed 
in detail by ‘Ihigbhata.” 

The fo'lowing Rall-Syring used in the 
time of Charaka and Sushruta, and made 
from the bladder of catt'e is still in vogue 
in Crchin and Travancore It is c tiled a 
vast) (from bladder) and is U^ed for the 
purpose o giving Enemata. 

Straight or bent rod-like instruments like 
the probe, director, etc., together with all 
their modifications come under this group. 
^^ays Sushruta— 

“The “Shalaka Yantras” are very varied 
and used for numerous purposes. Their 
length and shape vary according to the use 
for which they are required. In some the 
mouth is blunt like that of the earthworm 
(“probe”) ; in others the mouth is flat and 
divided like the tail-end of an arrow (Froe- 
Dum probe) ; in others the month is bent 
like the hood of a snake (e.g., Betractor and 
Tectis) in others the mouth resembles a 


fishing hook (e.g., “ renaculum”). All these 
kinds of instruments, generally two of each 
kind, are used for probing, holding, drawing 
or extracting. A couple of such instruments 
with the tips thick and bent are also used for 
extraction of foreign bodies from the aural or 
nasal canal. Half-a-dozen straight ones with 
their ti{>8 covered with cotton (i.e., swabs) 
should be kept ready for whiping. Three 
others with scoop-like mouths are used for 
applying medicines and caustics (spoons). 
Three with blunt olivary ends and three 
others with bent, mouths are used for cauter- 
isation (old-fashioned cauteriks). One 
instrument with the mo«ith made into a sharp 
scoop is used for the removal of nasal poly[)i 
(sharp scoop). One with fine olivary ends is 
used fop applying ctdlyriuin to the eyes. 
Another kind with one end made like the 
bud of the “malati" flouer (i e., long olivary) 
is used fop clearing uretkral obstruction 
(Urethral Sound) — Ihid. 

These rod-shaped instriiinents are too 
well-known to need illustrations. 

“Class VI. The Upa 3 Mntras or A[ipliaii‘ 
ces include iipliiits (known as ' Kushas”) 
bandages, gauze, sewing materials etc. The 
aiicienii splints which were inaiio of bark, 
bamboo etc, were particularly cheap and 
easily obtainable. 

II. The Shastras or cutting Instruments. 

These ns descrih.ed by Sushruta and 
Bagbhata fall into several groups, of which 
knives, scissors and other sharp cutting 
instruments like sh.arp ciiretes and needless 
arc typical. Innumerable forms of these can 
be easily identified with modern Scalpels 
Bistonaries, eyosknives mid needles. The 
accurate description of those is enough to 
astound the imagination of the modern 
surgeon.— The following illustrations give an 
idea of ancient catting instruments 
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Obstetrioa. 

The different malfiositions of the foetus 
and the method of version now used have 
been described together with operations, like 
version, Forceps extraction, li]mhr 3 'otomy and 
Caesarian section etc. A scrupulous cleanliness 
of the l3’iiig-in-rooin3, and attendants have 
also been enjoined, which are at the present 
da 3 ' neari 3 ' forgotten. Various instruments 
are described. 

Tho C;.ii8e3 which led tc the 
J eoiy 

*‘Kver since the invasion of the Greeks 
(327 n.o)** fo ipioto from the Introduction to 
my work on Hindu Anatomy, ^Hndia had so 
many vicissitiidos of fortune that one who 
arrays the facts of history before the mind's 
eye can hardly wonder how so much of the 
past glory was lost. The real wonder is now 
so much has yet survived. After the great 
invasion of Alexander came the devastating 
hordes of Scythians, and after them the 
locust armies of the Huns some of whom 
continued bloody warfare and pillage for 
hundreds of years. History bristles with the 
accounts of the horrors perpetrated b 3 ’ these 
barbarians. No doubt, much of the trea- 
sures of Indian literature was lost during 
these dark ages of pillage and incendiarism. 
Even during the great reviviil which began 
with the reign of Yosodharmadeva Vikram- 
aditya, Surnamed Shakari or the mighty 
destroyer of the Scythians and Hunas (5th 
Century A. D.), only a part of the lost glory 
could be recouped by the intellectual lumi- 
naries of the period. But the worst came 
when since the advent of India’s archenemy 
Mahmud of Ghnzni (11th Century A. D,) 
the upper half of India was overrun and 
cruelly sacked, times without number, by 
the savage Saraoenes of old* Towns and 


villages were burnt and looted and kingdoms 
crumbled to pieces. Eventually, even the 
Deccan an Bengal did not who ly escape 
their depradation. Very lew of the limited 
number of written maiuuci ipts, already 
thinned in bulk by the previous invaders* 
atrocit-es could liave sinvived such tremend- 
ous shocks. A IceMe rev val came again 
during the comparalivciy peaceful reigns of 
Akbat, Jaliangit and Shajah m, all of whom 
were lovers of literature. Bui with Aurung- 
zeb followed another re gu of tenor and 
Hiiidu-hatred and alter him a peiiod of 
rap ne and an.irchy wliicli made the cultiva- 
tion of Science pr.icticady impossible hven 
after the fal of Aurung izeb and his dynastyi 
the depredations of the Marhattas and civil 
wars and the itUerir.cme quart eib among the 
Hindus and Maliomeilans geueially were 
not conducive to a revival of Ayurveda. 
During the last hundred and iilt* yeaia of 
British rule too, uo state aid was given to 
the Indian sybtems ol medicine and the ad- 
vent of Western education and neglect of 
of Eastern studies cuuld not but have a chill- 
iniZ effect on Ayurvedic education. It would 
therefore be far from reasonable to say 
under such circumstances that Liindu medi- 
cine is not progress vc and that it has no life 
and spirit of progress in it. 

Tha present condition of Ayntveda and 
the need for refo:xn. 

“Whatever may have been the past glory 
of Ayurveda,” as I have said in my Hindu 
University speech, “it w^ould be sell dccep- 
tion on our part to think that we still sit on 
a high pedestal. The fact is unfortunately 
just the other way. The number of Ayurvedic 
physicians in India is legion but soundly 
educated exponents of the ancient system 
are not numerous. Besides this, there is yet 
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a good deal of conservatism which is con- 
trary to the liberal spirit of A\ urveda and 
which must be overcome. Much of the old 
valuable literature has been lost and what 
exists is not often studied in scientific spirit. 
If the sound principles and methods of treat- 
ing diseases with the time-honoured recifies of 
reliable efficacy were not there, the Ayiirvidic 
system of medicine would have been dead by 
this time in the struggle for existence. So, 
let us not be slow in recognising the crying 
need for reform. Let us clearly iindcrstond 
that our Anatomy amd Physiology might 
have boen comprehensive at one time, but .as 
we have them .at present, they need to be 
throughly sifted and supplemented. Our 
Chemistry and Botany and Materia Medic.a 
might have been once ahead of the West, but 
now we must recast and remodel them accord- 
ing to the present hi 'h scientific standards. 
We may have once made great progress in 
Surgery but we must confoi^s that wo now lag 
sadly behind. And again our old methods of 
study might have been of a high order but 
we must not be timorous to admit that the 
present methods by which so called Kavirnjes 
are manufactured out of idle pupils (ir com- 
pounders in many cases are fib to be merciless- 
ly condemned. And even in the great (le])art- 
ments of Medicine .and Pharmacy which are 
our great pride and mainstay, we must work 
hard to demonstrate and utilise the principles 
of Medicine* that from the bed-rock of our 
treatment. In other words, we must establish 
them on the sound footing of actual observa- 
tion and experiments accroding to the methods 
of the West. We must make good the losses 
we have already sustained.” 

It msy be worth while in this connexion 
to consider the present state of Ayurvedic 
literature. To say th.*it it is perfect would be 
fitr from truth, for we have lost a good deal 


even of essentials, lo say that a revival of 
Ayurveda, as it has been practised during the 
last three or four centuries, is enough for our 
purpose, would be to indulge in blind folly. 
To be a n.ation.al system, Ayurveda should be 
restored to its original versatility in all its 
eight divisions. It should not he Ayurvedic 
medicine alone hut Ayurvedic medicine and 
Surgery jind Midwifery — in fiict all that 
Ayurveda once stood for. Ayurveda hhould 
ho made :i power, a fully dependable entity — 
not a side-issue of modern Medicine. The 
present day Ayurvedic literature, or rather 
the remains of the old glorious literature 
should ho restored, re edited niid rejuvenated. 
For some time yet, it may be uecossary (just 
as it was iieecE'Sary during the hist 50 yoiirs) 
to emf»loy the lover of Western AiinLoiny and 
Surgery to lift the dead-weight of some for- 
gotten and decaying porlb>ns of Ayurveda. 
But a time will come at no distant date when 
Ayurveda will draw itself up and he looked 
upon earnosMy by its Western rivals as the 
source of inspiration. Ayurveda, indeed, has 
much to give if only it dses not shirk its 
solemn duty of repairing and rebuilding its 
vast worksho]). Those who have not made a 
comi)iirative study and do not understand the 
true magnitude and snlid.-irity ol Ayurveda 
are not ashamed of making over cases of Sur- 
gery and Midwifery to rivals tniined in a 
foreign system that condemns Ayurveda as 
un-scientific. For fear of touching the in 
tftgrity of Ayurveda, which is only a shadowy 
something to them, they want to confine 
Ayurveda within the charmed grooves of its 
present doganeration. They shut their eyes 
both to their past achievements and to their 
future fate. Ayurveda should not live only 
as the final resort of chronic and invalidated 
patients. It should be a full-grown up*to-date 
Science and a Complete Art which will attract 
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the best tiilonta of India, nay, of the world. 
The intcgroty of Ayurveda must be prnscrved 
but it must bo remeinberod. that Ayurveda 
is not a weak or fragile^ that any attempt to 
supplement or polish it will make it fall to 
pieces. 

Fortunately a great awakening has now 
come ami an incessant demand for the regen- 
erations and devi-Iopmoiit of Ayurveda is being 
heard in almost all the provinces of India. 
The All -India Ayurvedic Confer.uice has been 
for the last fifteen years, working iincoasingly 
to attain the goal by creating an “esprit de 
corps” amongst the Ayurvedic physicians as 
well as by training public opinion in its 
favour. OovernineT.ts of various provinces 
liavo also responded to the c<»untry*s demand, 
though only with a reluctant voice, thanks to 
the adverse pr<»paganda of the heaven born 
Indian Medical Service Madras has at last 
got a (lovnriiment School of Indian Medicine. 
The U. r. Ooveiiunent lias appointed an 
Ayurvedic ard Unine roinTnittoo ami is gofug 
I hope, to hidn the cause of Ayurvedic either 
by starting a (jovernnient Ayurvedic College 
or by subsidising the College «if Ayurveda in 
the Uindu University, li«*nares, wliich by the 
w:iy with its new palatial building and a 
hosjntal of 100 beds is nearly complotc. The 
Rishiknia Ayurvedic College of Hardwar with 
its magnificent building and grounds has al- 
ready received the patronage of tlio U. P. 
Government. The Ayurvoilic College of Quru- 
kul, Kangri, the D. A. V. College., Lahore, 
and the Ayurvedic and Unani Tibbe College 
of Delhi fire also thriving institutions in the 
Punjab. In Bengal, the Government half- 
heartedly appointed an Ayurvedic Committee 
ubout four years ago and its report is already 
before the authorities. So far the Govern- 


ment has not raised a figure to help Ayurveda 
in Bengal though Bengal has been practically 
the home of Ayurveda for the last thousand 
years. The Corporation of Cjdcutta has been 
advancing the cause of Ayurveda for the lust 
seven years ever since the days of Mr. Payne 
the late sympathetic Chairman and his worthy 
Colleagues who came forward with a siibtaii- 
ti.al grant (Rs. 3,500 — per yoar) to the 
Ashtanga Ayurveda Vidal-iya. Even the last 
Corporation made the gift of a large plot of 
land to the above institution on which a psibi- 
tial building for the College an i Hospital is 
now nearing completion Under the patron- 
age of the present C«>rporation ni»t only this 
but two other newly-started institutions as 
well arc receiving substantial grants, and the 
Aynrve<la Sabha, Calcutta, has also been able 
to open and successfully work four Ayurvedic 
Charitable Dispensaries in this great 
city. 

Yet much remains to be done. Considering 
the v.nst papulfi» ion of Bengal, ]mrticularly of 
Calcutta we require at least two or throe 
lai;:e Ayurvedic Colleges and Hospitals if wo 
arc to give proper Ayurvedic relief to the 
suffering humanity that has been entrusted to 
our love by Providence and that clamour for 
efficient Ayurvedic treatment. 

The. number of Ayurvedic charities in 
Madras. U. P. and other provinces is fast 
growing into legion. As yet, Bengal is rather 
bsxckward in this respect. May we not except 
that our leaders will come forward with a full 
sense of responsibility to resuscitate Ayurveda 
and restrre it to its pristine glory. Wo are 
afraid the potentiality of Ayurveda is not 
understood by many as vet. Shall \ve allow 
them to sleep over this national work. 

"Forward.*' 




The Full Moon Day Of Vaisakh 

By Prof. J. N. Samaddar. 


To afford relief to the suffering 
humanity, the Bodhiattya pondered long 
as to the propitious time wlien ho was 
to be conceived, the continent where ho 
was to he horn, the country wliich lie 
was to glorify and the family wliich he 
was to sanctify and then decided that 
the Fullmoon day of Vaisakb was the 
propitious time when he was to he horn 
in the continent of Jamhudwipa, in the 
country of Magadha and in the womb 
of Maya, the queen of King SuddhO' 
dbana, the head of the Sakyas. The 
queen herself is forewarned of the glo- 
rious event, for she dreamt that a white 
elephant was entering into the right 
side of her womb. The soothsayers were 
oallod for to interpert the dream and 
the King and the Queen were told that 


there would he horn a son with the 
thirty-two marks of a truly great man. 
If he would care to stay at homo he 
would be Maharaj-diiakravarti (King 
of Kings) of the world, hut if he would 
renounce the world, he would he the 
Buddha. 

Soon after, when queen Maya was 
on her way, to her father’s home, in 
the Tiumhini garden, the divine child 
issued from her right side as she had 
dreamt and immediately after, he took 
seven steps towards each of the cardi- 
nal points. To the east Siddhartha 
observed. 'T will reich the highest 
“Nirvana,” to the south, he said, “I 
will he the first of all creatures” ; 
while to the west, “This will be niy 
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last birth’’, and to the north he said^ 
I will cross the ocean of existence.” 

King Suddhodana could not forget 
the words of soothsayers and provided 
for all sorts of enjoyments for the 
Prince from time to time, as he grew 
up. New delights were provided for 
every hour, but still there were 
'^shadows” and tlio king did not really 
know what to do, till one of his minis- 
ters observed. 

•‘Love. 

Will cure these thin distempers, 
weave the spell. 

“Of woman’s wiles about his idle 

breast. 

Find hiiiT soft wives and pretty play 

folic ws : — 

The thoughts ye cannot stay with 
brazen chains. 

A girl’s hair lightly binds.” 

This was Ihouglit to he the bcs.. 
advice, all tlie young girls of the king- 
dom were n arsl ailed before him and a 
maiden of e^qui^ite beauty was select- 
ed whom he n arried. lie began to 
lead a joyful life and a son was born 
to him. The King surrounded him with 
numerous fen-ale musicians and danc- 
ing girls in the vain hope of attracting 
him to worldly things, but to no pur- 
pose. For one night awakening he 
beheld all these in his sleeping room 
in “all the repellant abandon of satiat- 
ed sleep and bis heart filled with 
loathing he summoned his atten^ 
dant Ghandaka who brought him his 
favourite horse, and taking a last look 


at his wife and son, left the palace and 
went out of the strongly guarded city. 
Mara, the god of XJurighteousuess 
tried his best to prevent him by offer- 
ing him the sovereignty of the world 
but to no purpose. 

Siddliartha after years of exertion 
and toil, resolved to practise the most 
profound meditation and to perform 
the most rigid penance. He carried 
those to such an excess that he was 
rebutted to what was more than a 
skeleton. When these failed to procure 
him due enlightenment, be accepted 
rice-milk offered by Sujata, the 
favourite daughter of tho Oommis- 
sioner-in-Chief of Urubilla and seated 
himself under tho the Bodhi tree, 
determined to attain eiiligliteiimcnt, 
Mara apprehensive that Siddhartha 
was not ouly to attain this, but open 
the way for others, tried all means to 
dissuade him. AVliile his daughters 
began to entice the prince by all their 
wiles and guiles, Mara himself drew a 
sword and his spirits hurled mouiilains 
and flames at tlie seated Siddhartha 
who was in deep meditation. But with 
majestic calmness were all these view- 
ed. Tho supreme monieut came. 

"'In the East flamed the first fires 
of beauteous day, poured forth. 

Through floeiiug folds of night’s 
black drapery. 

Far and near in homes of men there 
spread an unknown peace. 

Kings at fierce war called truces, the 
sick man leaped. 
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Laughing from beds of pain the 
dying smiled. 

Bor “There hath happened some 
mighty thing”. 

From Urubilla, which from this 
time came to be known as Mababodhi 
or Buddba-Gaya, Buddha went to 
Samath, the famous Mrigadara, near 
Uenaras, and thenceforth continued his 
preachings throughout bis life. He 
returned home, converted his own kith 
and kin, including his stepmother and 
wife, while even his little child receiv- 
ed ordination. Much of his time ho 
spent and Bajagriha, where happened 
that Kissa-Gautami incident of the 
lady who had lost her only son and 
haring approached the Buddha, was 
advised to bring a handful of mustard 
seed from a house where no body had 
died and which, of courso, she could 
not find. 

At eighty years of ago. Buddha 
accompanied by liis cousin and fa- 
vourite disciple Ananda passed by 
Fataliputra. then a small village and 
reached Kusinagara where ho passed 
away. Lying between two thin ‘saV 
trees, mourned by his attendants, the 
Great one departed. The body accord- 
ing to a Tibetan account was wrapped 
in five hundred layers of cotton cloth 
and then put into an iron case filled 
with oil and covered with a double 
cover of iron. According to another, 
the body was divided into eight parts 


and distributed to the assembled eight 
clans. “This strong desire for portions 
of the corporeal remains of the 
Buddha”, as Mr. Hergreavos in his 
little excellent book. The Buddha 
Story in Stone’ has aptly observed, 
“can be better realised when it is re- 
membered that the Buddhist Sanc- 
tuary per excellence was the “stupe, 
a monument enshrining relics”. 

Such in short, was the life story 
of the great man who gave up comfort 
wealth and family in search of an 
answer to the riddle of the Universe. 
More than a third of mankind owe 
their moral and religious idu;is to this 
illustrious prince whoso personality 
though imperfectly revealed in the 
existing sources of information, cannot 
but ax>pear as high, gentle lioly and 
beuelicient. Born on this very day, 
two thousand and five hundred years 
ago, Buddha preached the eight fold 
paths of Right Faitli, Right resolve. 
Right Sjieech, Right Action, Riglit 
Living, Right Effort, Right though 
and Bight Self- Concentration. 

“Tho dead that are to Uvo, the live 
who die. 

Uprise, and here, and hope ; Buddha 
is come.” 

And to-day is that thrice-auspidous 
dayj 


“Forward.” 
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• Stoic roprosciitini^ evriits from ihc niuMlm’s 

(Col'ccK i fiom Sa. n-tt/t M.i'i’mn), 



• The following doacription ia being ipioted from ‘‘Guide to the Buddhist ruins of 
Sarnath 

“The top panel which represented the demise or Pari nirvana of the Master is 
broken olT and has not yet been recovered. The lowest pane' represents the 
birth of Buddha in the Lumbini Garden near Kapilavastu and the dream of Mayadevi 
the mother of the Buddha at the iiiomeiit of his conception. The queen is reclining on her 
right side in the left portion of the lower panel, whil * above her we observe th« Bodhi- 
Sattva descending in the form of a while elephant from the Tushita Iv-Mvcmi, where 
he resided previous to his birth. 

In the other representation Buddha’s mother Muyadevi stands in the cci tre of the 
composition under a Sala tree, a branch of which she catches with her rii'ht hand, ’fo thi* 
proper left of Mayadevi is her sister Prajapati and to her r ght must have been carved a 
figure of the God Indra receiving the new born infant. Behind Prajapati was the infant 
Buddha receiving a bath, water being poured over his head by two Nagi or serpt nl 
kings. 

The next panel exhibits the great renunciathiii i.c. the llight of Gautama Buil:»ha Iroiu 
his home and his meditation In the former case wo see the prince Gautama ritling • ut 
on his favourite horse Kantliaka preceded by tlic groom Chhandaka who holds in liis hand 
the royal robes, etc, which the Biassed One lias made over lo him. Behind this scene again 
is depicted the prince in the act of cutting off his hair which is immediately rece ved by a 
fairy iu a bowl and carried off to the heaven. 

The third pavel from the bottom shows the Buddha preaching his first Sermon, 
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jnvarliiiig Ill's fii-si Sermon at i^ariiath. 

(From Samath 
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Bocihiyattva Maiijiisii. 
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The Samath Museum 






Taasan and Vikram Adit 

(Translalpd jrom Oip. Bengali of the late Mr, B. L, lioyj 
By AUtl Ch 'Hclra Ohoslt, 


Oho 1 King Vikrani Adit had, you know. 

Nine courtiers, called his •‘gems*' 
Whose learning's fame with envy filled 
All nionarclis, liis contenip's, 

Now, The master singer, I'ansan great, 

Whose name you've heard may hap, 
Once came to Vikram's Court, lo add 
A leather to bis cap { 

I- 1 mean, Tansau, surely would have come 
To Vikram'B Court, to sing ; — 
XJuluckily he wasn’t yet born, 

When Vikram ruled as king ! 

Kickety— Chickety— Chickety— Chickoty [ 
Rickety— Chickoty— chum i 

However, TauseW came to Calcutta 
By rail, in comfort fair ; 

And passing o’er the Hooghly Bridge, 
Reached Vihraiu's palace stair. 

l-I mean, Tansan, surely, would have reached 
The ])alace by this rout [ — 

But railways had not yet been made 
Nor bridges built to suit | 

And, 1 must confess, with head hung down, 

All tliis could scarce have been | — 

For Vikram's capital was far 
Away, at Ujjayin i 

Rickety— Chickety—Chickety—Chickety, 
Rickety— Chickety — Chum, 

However, Tansan came to King Vikram, 

To show his skill in song ; 

And win a seat in that King's Court, 

His famous “gems" among. 
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And, To that end , he did bring with him 
His piano and his things-- 
His instruments of music all 
His bows and fiddle strings | 

I'l mean, Tansan with him would have brought 
A -piano certainly ; — 

But pianos weren’t invented yet, — 

It now occurs to me i 

Rickety — Chickety — Gluckety — Ohickoty, 

Rickety — Ohickety — Chum, 

However, Tansan sang such Mallar airs. 

The clouds came down amain, 

In such tremendous heavy showers, 

T]ie king was drenched in rain ! 

And, He tritled such burning Diink 
The fire from nowhere came, 

Played round about poor Tansan's self, 

And set him all aflame j 

1-1 mean, Yikram surely had been drenched, 

How ho 1 o wat’rproof on ; 

And Tansan had been surely burnt, 

Had he not elsewhere gone. 

Rickety — Ohickety - Chickety— Ohickety 
Rickety — Oliickety — Ohum i 

Ah well 1 Prom that day forth, great Taiis.an’s fame 
As a musician spread ; 

And to this day, his ShrfitVn performed. 

By masters-singers led ! 

I- r mean, They perform his m/fsirAs #SVa^/h, 

Not his, you all must know ; — 

For Tansan’s shrud took place, I’m sure, 
Some centuries ago { 

But no I No ahrcul could have been solemnised 
In liour of the man ; — 

For he was n »t a Hindu, mind, 

But was a Mussulman | 

Itickely — chickciij -chickety --chickety ^ 

Rickety —chickety — chum f 



The Battles of Taraiii— 1101-02 f\.D. 

Bjt <h A. De, H. A. 

CHAPTER 1. 

The Fint Battle of Twain llitl A. D. 


From time immemorial the field or 
fields of Kurukslietn, Tanin, Tlianes- 
swar, or Fdnipat, contiguous or adjoin- 
ing to one another, 1\ad been the 
terrible soenos, whore the destiny of 
India had been decided more than once. 
The battle of Tarain fought in 
1193 A. 1). was the first decisire battle 
of India. There sunk the last of the 
Hindu monarohs of Delhi, PrithwiRaj 
nr Rai Pithora, the flower of Rajput 
chivalry, and the liulwork of the East 
against the Islamite invasion At this 
period, there was little trace left of the 
oarly Muhamedan invanon- The 


ravages committed by Mahmud had 
been repaired ; population was renewed, 
and prosperity revived. The country 
again flourished in all its glory and 
abundance ; but unfortunately the 
Hindu Princes relapsed again, as they 
had been from time immemorial, in 
fighting with one another. 

Hindustlian was divided at this 
Juncture into two irrecouciliable 
parties. The one comprising Gujrat 
and Kanauj ; the other Delhi, the 
Ghouhanof Ajmere and tlrn Ranaof 
Ohitore. Hindusthan proper was at 
that period, divided between the two 
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Bajput kingdonoB of Eanauj a^nd 
Delhi. Ou the throehold of the great 
revolution, produced by the effect of the 
tremendous conflict at TaraiullUl A.D., 
the Hindu Princes in the North were 
hopelessly divided. Instead of combm- 
ing against tbo cotnition foe, they were 
engaged in mutual hostilities, or 
alieanated from each other by family 
jealousies, while the Muharaedan was 
thundering at their door. 

Sahabuddin or Muhammad Ghory 
was tlie first of the Muhamedan rulers, 
who formed the idea of a permanant 
conquest of India. He began his 
conquest by following a very simple 
method, which was employed with 
success by all subsequent con- 
querors including the English. It 
consisted of intervening in the 
quarrels of the Indian Princes, and of 
profiting by their rivalry, first to 
enfeeble them, and afterwards to take 
possession of their kingdoms. But for 
these fatal dissenssions, India might 
have spurned the liateful yoke of the 
Muhamedans. Tlicse feuds contributed 
greatly to Ohory’s success in his design 
on India. These internal differences did 
not however prevent, every determined 
resistance to the Mahomedan invasion, 
though it considerably marred the 
effect, which might have resulted from 
a more united plan of defence. Under 
such disadvantages, the Rajputs though 
terribly outnumbered, kept the enemy 
at bay, with the courage of the lion, 
and met their fate with more tha n 


Spartan fortitude. Even the Moslem 
writers acknowledged, that Sahabuddin 
was often ignominiously defeated, 
before he finally succeeded in making 
a conquest of Northern India. 

Pujan the prince of Amber, and 
the buckler to his lord Prithwi Raj, 
signalised himself twice in fighting 
against the Mahomodans. He defeat- 
ed Sahahabuddin in Khyber-pass, and 
pursued him towards Ghazni. He 
was also repulsed by Joy Ohand of 
Eanouj. In 1176 A. D. the Ghory 
led an army towards Multan and in- 
vaded Oocha. Pailud in las attempt 
to reduce the place by force, he took 
recourse to treachery, in which he was 
a complete adept. He sent a private 
message to the Raja’s wife, promising 
to marry her, if she would deliver her 
husband. The base woman replied, 
tliat she was rather too old to think of 
matrimony. She had a beautiful 
young daughter ; if he would promise 
to marry her, and leave her in free 
possession of her wealth, she would in 
a few days remove the Raja. 
Mahomed Ghory accepted the propo 
sal. The Rani in a few days found 
means, to assasinate her husband and 
open the gates to the enemy. The 
treacherous woman was now paid in 
her own coin by the arohtraitor. 
Mahomed Ghory scrupled not a Whit, 
to depart from his engagements. 
Instead of trusting her with the 
country, he sent her a captive to 
Ghazni. He married her daughter 
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only. The mother and the daughter 
soon afterwards died of sorrow and 
disappmntments, the Tiotims of trea- 
chery and grief. 

In 1178 A. D. Mahomed Ghory had 
again to march against Multan, and 
thence he advanced with a large army 
against Gujrat. The valiant Rajput 
Chief ngnally defeated Mahomed Ghory 
and his army with great slaughter, and 
pursued them up to Ghazni inflicting 
heavy loss on them. In 1180 A. D. 
Mahomed marched against 1 jahoro, 
where the last of the Ghaznavite king 
KhasruMalik had removed, after the 
capture of Ghazni in 1171 A. D. by 
the Ghory. It was the first establish- 
ment of the Mahomedan dynasty in 
Tjahore. In Lahore the king of 
Ghazni had been reduced by the Raj- 
puts. Taking advantage of his 
straitned circumstances, Mahomed 
Ghory invaded Lahore in 1180 A. D. 
From 1180 to 1180 A. D., Mahomed 
Ghory invaded Lahore thrice. He 
failed twice in the attempt, in the 
third attemi)t he was only successful, 
by stratagem to occupy Tjahore. 
KhasruMalik was taken prisoner, and 
subsequently put to death. The 
empire then passed from the house of 
Ghazni to that of Ghor. Mahamed 
Ghori formed an alliance with the 
B*ja of Jammu, intrusting to his 
cere the town and fort Sialkot. 

Hindusthan proper was at that 
period divided, between the two Raj- 
put kingdoms of Delhi and Kanouj. 


Delhi was the stronger of the two. 
Mahomed Ghory achieved liis object, 
by platnng the rival kings against 
each other. Accordingly in 1191 A. D. 
Mahomed Ghory marched again to 
India to attack Frith wi Raj Proceeding 
towards Ajmir, he took the town of 
Batinda and left a garrison there. 
Prithwi Raj in alliance with other 
Indian princoi:, of whom Samar Sing 
was tlie most famous, niarched against 
the invadors for the relief of Batinda. 
The contending arinios mot on the field 
of Tarain or Tarawari between Thanes- 
swar and Karnalon the bank of Swarsh- 
watti. The destiny of India had been 
deidded here in mure than one decisive 
battles. 

Mahomed Ghory tried the old 
tactics of piercing the Hindu centre, 
by the repeated charges of his heavy 
mailed cavalry. Prithwi Raj on the 
other hand, endeavoured to outflank 
him, and close upon his both sides, 
while he was busy in attacking the 
Hindu centre. The superior tactics of 
the Rajputs were completely success- 
ful. Mahomed Ghory soon leantt to 
his dismay, that both his wings had 
given way, and soon found himself 
surrounded along with such firm 
adhearants, as had followed his ox 
ample in refusing to quit the field. 
In this desporato situation he defended 
himself with reckless courage. He 
charged into the thickest of the 
enemy. He had reached the viceroy of 
Delhi Ctovind Rao, the brother-in-law 
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of Ray Pithora, and woxiudedhim iu the 
mouth with bib lance. Thu valiant 
Rajput in ruturn, launched his un- 
erring javelin at the Sultan, and 
fiercely struck him in the upper part 
of the arm, inflicting a very severe 
wound. Tlie Saltan reeled back, and 
would have fallen from his horse from 
loss of blood, liad not one of his intre- 
pid followers leapt up behind him 
and supported him, until he had es- 
corted him from that terrific confict, 
and cairied him to a place of safety. 

There is another Mahomedan 
vendon of the fate of Mahomed Ghory, 
which almost accords with the Hindu 
account in the Raisso. When 
Mahomed Ghory was severely wound- 
ed by his heroic antagonist Govinda 
Rao, he fell down from his horse on 
the field ; he was left on the field 
* among the slain till night, fu the dark, 
party of his own body guard returned to 
search for his body and carried him 
off to his camp. The Hindu Analyst 
writes, tliat this could not have been 
done, without ransom and the leave 
of the heroic and magnanimous Prithwi- 
Raj. Mahomed Ghory was taken 
prisoner, and was set at liberty after 
paying heavy ransom to his generous 
antagonist. 

When the Mahomedans lost sight of 
their Sultan, a panic full upon them. 
They fled and halted not, until they 
were safe from the pursuit of the 
victors. Tlio rout however was com- 
plete. The Mahomedans were pursued 


for forty miles. Mahomed Ghory, 
after collecting the wreek of his army 
at Tiahore, preoiptately returned to the 
other side of the Indus. The Punjab 
was left to be occupied by the Hindus. 
Visiting his brother at Ghor for a 
few months, he returned to Ghasni. 
He spent the ensuing year in pleasure 
and festivity, to drown hie misfortunes 
and disgrace. 

The fame of the victorious Ghouhan 
emperor was at its senitb. The glori- 
ous victory of Tarain made him sup- 
remo in Hiudusthan. This merited 
high eminence of the heroic Pithora, 
rankled deep into the envious heart of 
Joy Ghand. He and Ids allies the princes 
of Gujrat and Dhar and others took no 
part in the campaign. They ratlier re- 
mained indifferent spectators of a con- 
test, destined to overthrow them all. 
This fatal dissension and the terrible 
loss of the flowers of the contending 
armies, were fatal to tlie destiny of 
India. Mahomed Ghory took the ut- 
most advantage of it. 

To the dire misfortune of India, 
while the traitor Joy Ohand began to 
intreague against his Delhi rival, and 
invited Mahomed Ghory to renew the 
war and capture Delhi ; Prithwi Raj 
sunk into princely inactivity, most un- 
worthy of him. The seductive charms 
of Sanjttta lulled him into a neglect 
of every princely duty. The Ohouhan 
was enslaved by the beauty of the 
Rathorin. His army and his dominiofi 
were alike forgotten, as he basked 
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in the smiles of his bride. While his 
formidsblo antagonist, after his disas* 
trous rout at Tarain, in the midst of 
pleasure and festivity, recruited a 
mighty and huge army of 120,000 
chosen horse and horsemen, armed cap- 
a-pie in silver and gold, to avenge 
his defeaL Numerous infantry also 
followed this huge cavalry. Inspite 
of appearances, his disgrace still rank- 
led in his bosom. He never slumbered 
in ease or walKod but in sorrow and 
anxiety. With tliis huge army, whose 
helmets were ornamented with jewels, 
and their armours were inlaid with 
silver and gold, he began his march 
towards India, to retrieve the dreadful 
disaster ho had experienced before. His 
intention was to surprise liis great 
rival, immersed then in sensuality and 
in-action. 

Just at that time the Kajputs after 
a protracted siege of thirteen tnontlis, 
succeeded in capturing Tarliind or 
Bithunda. Mahomed (Ihory first 
marched to Tiahore. From that place, 
be sunt an ambassador to Frith wi Raj, 
with the declaration of war, should the 
Indians refuse to embrace the Islamite 
faith. Thus taken by surprise, the 
Ghouhan emperor forthwith wrote for 
succours, to his brother-in-law Samar 


Sing of Ohitore and his allies to 
avert this terrible crisis. 

Samar Sing’s arrival at Delhi was 
hailed with sounds of joy as a day of 
deliverance. Frithwi Baj and his Court 
advanced seven miles to meet him and 
his sister Fritha wife of Samar Singh. 
At the first intervievr, Samar 
Sing remonstrated with his imperial 
brother-in-law, for his disgraceful 
inactivity. Thun he devoted his 
head and heart for the mighty do- 
fuiicu of India. In thu feats of arms, 
horsemanship, council, opinion, and 
as a general in the planning of 
cami>aigu8, he had no equal in thu 
camp. Ho was thu Ulysses of the host. 
Brave, cool, and skilful in the fight, 
prudent, wise, and eloquent in council ; 
pious and decorous on all occasions ; 
beloved by his owm chiefs, and rever- 
ed by his allies, his tent was the 
principle resort of thu leaders of the 
battle, who were delighted by his 
eloquence or instructed by his know- 
ledge. The wise prince of Ohitore was 
the general organ. The Bajput 
princes hurried to wield their buck- 
lers in defence of their emperor 
against the Musalman army. The 
immensity of danger atlast roused the 
fair. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The second battle of Tarain 1192, A. D. 


The Mussaliuau war ery resounded 
liirough the Punjab, but the Ghouhau 
was a captive at t)ie feet of bis queen. 
The enemy thundered at the gates of 
Eelhi, and then the iiridegrooiii and 
the bride awoke from their dreams of 
pleasure. Tlie princess armed her lord 
for the battle. The immensity of danger 
did rouse the fair Sanjuta from her 
trances of pleasure, and uxclianging 
the softer for the sterner passions, in 
accents not less strong, because ming- 
led with deep affection, she conjured 
him, while arming him for the battle, 
to die for his name and fame. She 
vowed that she would follow him 
and join him in the mansions 
of the Sun. In tlie last great 
battle whicli subjuguated India, tlie 
fair Sanjuta armed her lord for the 
encoiuiter. In vain she sought the 
lings of his corslet ; her eyes wore fix- 
ed in the face of tiie Ghouhau, as she 
left him to head Delhi's lionws. Slie 
vowed that hence forward water only 
should sustain her, that I shall see him 
again in the region of Surya, but 
never more in Yoginipur. (Delhi) 
Jealousy and revenge rendered 
the princes of Futuu, Kanouj, Pliar, 
Jammu, and other minor Courts in- 
different spectators of a contest destined 
to over throw them all Prithwi Raj 
bad not time enough to collect a large 


regular force to oppose the Islamite. 
The flowers of his army had perished 
largely in the jarring feuds, and in the 
tremendous wars against the Moslems. 
A mob of militia and the contingents 
from the numerous conflderate princes, 
flocked under his standard, with the 
remnants of the heroes of Delhi, Ajmir, 
and Mewar, made up the Indian army. 

Thu tw'o contending armies again 
met on the field of Tarain in 1192 
A. I)., with the river Sarwaswati 
between them, and encamped in sight 
of each other. To the challenge of 
Mahomed Ghory, Prithwi Raj sent 
from this place the following reply. “If 
the Mahomedans want war, war they 
shall have ; if not they may retire in 
safety". Mahomed Ghory returned a 
diplomatic answer to it, “I have 
marched into India at tlie command of 
my brother, whoso general only I am. 
I cannot retreat therefore without 
orders ; but ( shall bo glad to obtain a 
truce, till ho is informed of the situa- 
tion of affairs, and till 1 have received 
his answer”. This letter produced the 
intended effect. The Rajput chiefs 
thought, that Mohomed Ghory was in- 
timidated, and was not ready for imme- 
diate action. The leaders of the Hindu 
forces from this reply, accounted the 
army of Islam as of little consequence, 
and without any oonoem, fell into 
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the slumbor of rexnuumusH. The wily 
Sultan, while tlius duping the Indians 
with such false words and assurances, 
meditated to surprise them by an 
immediate attack. It was uncertain, 
that it was concerted, that the troops 
of Jammu and Eanouj were to attack 
Govind Rao, while the Sultan himself 
with his own forces would encounter 
Ray Pithora. In order to deceive 
more the credulous Indians, the cunn- 
ing Sultan directed a party of soldiers 
to remain in the camp at night time, 
and to keep fires burning all the night, 
so that: the enemy might suppose it to 
bo their camping ground. The Sultan 
then marched oif in another direction 
with the main body of his army. The 
Indians saw the fires, and felt assured 
of their adversaries being there en- 
camped. The Sultan marched all night, 
and crossing the river got into t.he rear 
of Pithora before dawn. 

Notwithstanding the confusion, 
which naturally ensued on this occa- 
sion, the bravo Rajputs in the front 
drew out their cavalry, and manfully 
checked the approach of the Maho- 
niedanq. This gave time to the army in 
the rear, to form themselves and to ad- 
vance, which they did with great resol- 
ution eund order. Thus combined in 
four lines, they fought in the best 
manner. Sahabuddin thus having fail- 
ed in his original design to surprise the 
Indians, took recourse to a dangerous 
otrtagem. He now gave orders for a 
retreat, and continued to retire keeping 


up a running flight till sunset. The 
Hindu army followed the enemy, in 
headlong pursuit out of order and rank, 
while Sahabuddin was careful to pre- 
serve order in his retreat. Thus when 
in this disorderly pursuit, the Rajputs 
became sufficiently exhausted, Mahomed 
Ghory suddenly wheeled round, and 
made a desperate charge, at the head 
of twelve thousand fresh and chosen 
cavalry, armed cap-a-pie in full steel 
armour. A vigorous charge by twelve 
thousand Musalman horsemen, repeat- 
ed the lesson given by Alexander 
ages before, and demonstrated the in- 
ability of a mob of Indian militia, to 
stand the onset of trained cavalry. The 
effect, was terrible ; it carried death 
and destruction throughout the Hindu 
ranks. 

At this awful juncture, the heroism 
of the veteran Rajputs shone resplen- 
dent. No Rajput asked for quarter ; 
and none was granted by the savage 
enemy. The valiant Rajputs rushed 
forward singly, and perished contending 
with the multitude. The carnage was 
terrific. The heroes of Delhi, 
Ajmir, and Mowar sank one by one in 
the last sublime outburst of heroism, 
to the stolid wonderment of an 
unrelenting and cruel enemy. On 
that fatal day’s desperate fighting the 
heroic Samar Sing was slain, together 
with his son the brave Galian, and 
thirteen thousand of his best household 
troops and the most renowned chief- 
tains. The dauntless viceroy of Delhi 
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Goviud Bao fell by the sword of the 
accursed Nur Sing Deo of Jammu. 
The brave Frithwi Raj, after perform- 
ing prodigies of valour, in contending 
;With the multitudiouB enemy, was 
captured not before he was covered 
with several wounds. Ue was put to 
death, in cold blood by his merciless 
opponent. Uis brave defenders dying or 
dead lay weltering on that fatal field 

Thus in the last great battle of 
India, the grand victim was the last 
of the Indians, the heroic Ray 
Hthora, the flower of Indian chivalry. 
Thu prediction of the last Hindu 
empress of Delhi was awfully fulfilled. 
The heroic Sanjuta, faithful to her 
noble vows, mounted the funeral pyre 
and joined her great lord, in the man- 
sions of the Sun The beloved Pritha of 
Samar Sing, on hearing the fatal isue, 
her husband and brother slain, and 
the heroes of Delhi and Ghitore asleep 
on the banks of the Swaraswatty, 
in the wave of the steel, joined 
her lord through the flames. 

Inhabitants of Ajmir and Delhi 
who opposed Mahomed Ghory was 
barberously executed, the rest was 
reserved for slavery. In the assault 
of Delhi, Raind the worthy son of 
PritUwi Raj nobly fell fighting for the 
lost omjdre. Rainsi was the last of 
the Ohouhans. 

In the next year in 1194 A. D. Joy 
Ohand paid dearly for his treachery. 
After the fall of the last Indian 
emperor Uni Pithora, the bulwork 


of India, the faithless Mahomed 
Ghory attacked his former ally 
Joy Ohand. Kanouj putforth all her 
strength but in vun. The gorgeous 
and over grown Kanouj, and the holy 
citadel of Hinduism Benares, ceased 
to be Hindu city. .Toy Ohand was duly 
punished for his treachery, by the loss 
of his Kingdom and life, in the battle 
of Etawa. His head was carried on 
the point of a spear to the conqueror, 
and his body was thrown to the dust 
in contempt. Thus the traitor to 
his nation mot his desrved fate. 
After this none was left to contend 
with Sahahuddin for the possession of 
the imperial seat of the Ohouhans. 

"The fanatical marauders over- 
whelmed tliu luxurious cities of Ajmir, 
Lahore, Delhi, and Kanouj, shouting 
for God and the Prophet, hut caring 
for nothing save women and plunder. 
It was a war of iron and rapine 
against gold and beauty. The brown 
and hardy hosts of Oentral Asia, scaled 
the walls scimitar in hand, or burst 
open the gates, in overwhelming num- 
bers. The fair complexioned t’ajputs 
fought with chivalry and desperation 
Even women sold their jewels or spun 
their cotton, in order to support the 
noble defenders ; but all was of no avail. 
A rush of mailed warriors, a clashing of 
swords and spears, piles of dead and 
dying round the gate ways, and the 
cities were loft at the mercy of 
soldiers, who know not how to pity or 
how to spare. The Rajput women, 
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to the number of thousands, performed 
the dreadful Johur. Huge piles of 
timber were constructed and set on 
fire. The hapless women moved to the 
spot in slow procession, and threw 
themselves upon the devouring flames, 
rather than be profaned by the alii-ns. 
The victors carried off youngmen and 
maidens of other caste, and even the 
priests and dandng girls of the tumides, 
to sell as slaves in the basars of CSabul 
and Ghazni, Thus passed away old 
Delhi. It lies buried beneath the 
mounds and heaps, which still bears 
the name of Indraprastha. Eanouj 
shared the same fate. Thus the old 
Lunar and Solar umpires passed away 
from India. 

“Scenes of devastation, plunder and 
massacre coinnieuced, which lasted 
through ages, during which nearly all 
Uiat was sacred in religion or celebrated 
in art, was destroyed by these ruthless 
and barbarous invaders. The noble 
Kajput, writh a spirit of constancy and 
enduring courage, seized every oppor- 
tunity to turn upon his oppressor. 
By Ms perseverance and valour, ho wore 
out entire dynasties of foes, alternately 
yielding to his fate ; or restricting the 
circle of conquest. Every road in Baj 
asthan was moistened, with torrents 
of blood of the spoiled and the spoiler. 
But all was of no avail, fresh supplies 
wore ever pouring in, and dynasty 
succeeded dynasty, heir to the same 
remorseless feoffng, which sanctified 
murder, legalized spoliation, and 

JL 


deified destruction. In these desperate 
conflicts, entire tribes were swept away, 
whose names are the only memento of 
their former existence and celebrity. 

“What nation on earth would have 
maintained the semblance of mviliza- 
tion, tlie spirit of the customs of their 
forefathers, during so many centuries 
of overwhelming depression, but one 
of such singular character as the 
Rajput ? Thougli ardent and reck- 
less, he can, when required, subside 
into forbearance and apparent apathy, 
and reserve himself for the opportunity 
of revenge. Rajasthan exhibits the 
sole example in the history of mankind, 
of a people withstanding every outrage 
that barbarity can inflict, or human 
nature sustains from a foe, whoso reli- 
gion commands annihilation, and bent 
to the earth, yet rising buoyant from 
the pressure, and making calamity a 
whetstone to courage. 

Such was the horrid and frightful 
record of the first establishment of the 
Mahomedan power in India. Long 
before that period, the armies of Islam 
had carried tlie crescent from the 
Hindukusli westward, through Asia, 
Africa, and Southern Europe, to distant 
Spain and France, before they obtained 
a foothold in the Punjab. For these 
monstrous barbarities, the Rajput one 
and all were tilled with liatred against 
the Turks. When Alexander invaded 
India, rival princes submitted and pray- 
ed for his support. Ho was no enemy 
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totbeir religion, and neither nrowen nor 
Brahmiiifl had anything to fear. 

The noble and glorious spirit of 
patriotism, enabled the Indians cen- 
turies afterwards, to arengo succesf ully 
on their terrible persecutors. The 
popular notion, that India fell an easy 
prey to the Mussalmans, is opposed to 
the historical facts. At no time was 
Islam triumphant through out the 
whole of India. Hindu dynasties 
always ruled over large areas. The 
Hindu chiyalry of Rajputna at last 


closed in upon Delhi ixom the South. 
The religious confederation of tlie 
Sikhs, grew into a formidable military 
power on the North-west. The Maha- 
ratthas had combined the fighting 
power of the low castes, with the 
statesmanship of the Brahmins, 
finally subjected the Muhammadan 
kingdoms throughout all India to 
tribute. As far as can now be 
estimated, the advance of the English 
power alone, saved the Moghul Empire 
from passing to the Hindus. 
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FACTS 



VatitmaB Tima. 

Watercress time is always with iis. 
A very strong argument in favour of the plant. 
Hut there are others at least ns strong. 

For instance, watercress is full of vitamins. 
Tt needs no cooking. Moreover, it is cheap. 
Whether the ancient Greeks wore right or not 
in regarding it as a stimulant for the mind,^ it 
has certainly been proved to promote the 
health of the body. It is particuliarly useful 
in cases of scMirvy. 

London does not yet fully appreciate 
the Value of watercress, but Londoners 
consume between twenty and thirty 
thousand bunches of it daily, and most 
of the big cities — specially Liverpool — ^take 
their share, supplies coming chiefly from 
Essex, Kent, Hertfordshire, and Bedfordshire. 

It is important to know where your water- 
cress comes from ; don’t buy from casual 
sellers. There are other plants that have 
much the same appearance, and, even if it be 
genuine watercress that you are offered, it may 
be an inferior kind. 

Not every kind of water is suitable for its 
cultivation, and the beds have to bo very 
carefully tended. At least once a year they 
are drained and the weeds cut away. 


When cut, watercress is sent to the pack- 
ing-sheds, whore it it graded according to 
quality and then tied up in bundles, which 
are packed in baskets kept in cool, running 
water. 

Watercress is also grown largely in 
Western Asia and North Africa. The French 
love it. They eat about five times .as mucn as 
we do ! 

Soup Slate “ICueio.” 

“Woodle soup” is the largest number to 
which Londoners .are to dance. It has just 
been brought over from Now York by the 
'‘Romancers’ liand” 

Each of the nine musiciaas has a soup 
plate .and a spoon, and the tune starts by the 
banging of the spoon on tAe plate. As the 
plates hiive a varying amount of soup in them, 
you thus get a different note from each. 

That is what Vincent A. Breglio calls a 
“Hokum” number. Another of his “Hokum” 
numbers is one in which the drummer insists 
on making a speech, though his speech, 
however good it may be, does not interfere 
with the dancing. 

The new band specializes a good deal in 
the clarionet, but the members also play the 
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iiccepted instruments. They make music by 
singing into glasses, and they play the kazoo — 
a variation of the comb-and-tisaiie-paper of 
our youthful days. 

ICo&omark Lottera. 

A wireless test of the monomark system 
was made recently by the inventor, Mr. 
William Morris, in a lecture from the London 
station of the British Broadcsisting Company. 

In the course of his speech ho gave his 
private monomark, and invited listeners to 
check its effectiveness by posting to him 
V letters addressed ‘'BM/WM, London, W.O.L*’ 
Numbers of these Mr. Morris found on his 
desk on arrival at his office the next day. 

Mr. Morris said that a high official at 
Scotland Yard had assured him that the 
introduction of the monomark system would 
substantially reduce both losses and theft. 
According to a member of Lloyd’s, insurance 
rates against such risks would be lower in 
respect of monomarked articles. 

WemUeya onWheela. 

The “Buy British Goods” campaign should 
get a big fillip as a result of a now scheme 
sponsored by our railway companies. They 
have decided to run siwcial exhibition trains — 
really miniature Wembleys on wheels — to 
demonstrate the qualities of British goods at 
various centres. These trains will pay visits 
from one day to six days in length, to 300 
cities and towns in England, Scotland and 
Wales. 

Stocked with all manner of commodities, 
the trains will, year in and year uut, run over 
our railway systems, making halts in tho 
sidings. From these sidings exijort salesmen 
will demonstrate every article that is carried. 
Foods of various kinds, fancy goods, electrical 
and gas appliances, wireless, clothing and 
boots will be among the exhibits. 


These travelling display trains will open 
for tradesmen only in the forenoon, but from 
noon until nine o’clock in the evening the 
general public can inspect the displays. 
There will be no charge made for admission 
to the sidings, and no articles will bo sold 
from the demonstration cars. 

By means of this scheme our railways 
will bring the newest warros before the notice 
of thousands of retailors, and introduce them 
to vfist numbers of tho general public. 

Dodging tko OenoTis, 

It is no joke being a census official in 
Kenya Colony, where, according to recent 
rejiorts, the natives have objected the enumer- 
ation of the population because they think 
that it is unlucky to count themselves or 
their wives. 

In other countries the counting of heads 
h;ia sometimes presented difficulties. Tho first 
Chinese census showed a total [)opulation of 
28,000,000. It wtia taken to serve as a basis 
for the imposition of a poll-tax. Some years 
later another census was taken, the object this 
time being to organize the provision of relief 
in a period of famine. Tho population h.ad 
grown to 105 , 000,000 

Probably the most remarkable census ever 
taken was that the results of which are con- 
tained in Domesday Book. It gives a complete 
and living picture of the England of that day, 
and has been described by one authority as 
unique. The information it contained however, 
was not always given willingly. 

Infinite trouble is taken in the preparation 
of the Indian census, but one story, told by a 
British administrator, shows that there also 
the way of the census-maker is hard. On one 
occasion he had to point out to a native 
enumerator some discrepancy in his figures. 
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"But surely,” protested the enumerator, “your 
honour can supply noughts at discretion ?” 

Whistling CRwnplons- 

Twelve thousand school hoys and girls 
competed in a whistling contest held in Jersey 
City to find the best sixteen whistlers, from 
whom the city’s most accomplished whistle 
will bo selected, 

Not a single girl entrant won a first place* 
Most than 50 per cent, of the 500 girls entered 
ill the contest were disqualified because of 
giggling. 

Tho age limit for tho contestants was 
fifteen years. Tho entrants ranged from four 
years up, but the youngest winner was Walter 
Norton, aged nine. Walter’s staying powers 
seemed inexhaustible. 

Italian boys whistled o|Kwatic selections, 
Irish boys jig and reel tunes ; there was 
Spanish music, music of the Scandinavian 
countries. Russian music, and in the Negro 
section plantation songs and Southern 
melodies. 

There was no lock of “novelties,” Croaking 
gates, police whistles, railway trains, motor 
horns, howling dogs, and spiking pigs were all 
reproduced. 

Whorfi Fish Bing, 

The town of Pascagoula (Missouri) is the 
proud possessor of fish that sing. The P.*isca- 
goula River rises in the hills, and pursues its 
uneventful course until about half way doivn 
its entire length. Then the fish begin to get 
musical. 

Almost any evening one can sit on the 
banks and hero the under*water concert. 
Mostly the fish confine themselves to one note 
They begin pianicsimo, gradually swell to a 
double forte crescendo, and then, whe*j their 
breath begins to fail, let it die away again, 


Sometimes they vary it by sliding it up the 
scale a few tones. 

Drawin and other naturalists have com- 
mented On this phenomenon. Tho technical 
name of the singing fish is Ophidiura, and the 
music is made by small movable bones in con- 
nection with tho swimming bladder. 

It was only recently that the strange 
music heard on tho river was known to come 
from fish. Prior to this residents had thought 
tho river was haunted and a communication 
was even sent to Sir Arthur Conan Doyle ask- 
ing him to investigate it as a supposed psychic 
phenomenon. 

ICiniag for Wood. 

Mining is generally associated with miner- 
als and the getting of these substances out 
of tho earth, but there are some places where 
mining for timber is an im])ortant snd lucra- 
tive industry, v 

In a wide swamp near Chicago quantities 
•)f white oak logs are being recovered, the re- 
mains of {i great forest that was submerged 
sciven or eight thousand years ago. Although 
the outer layers of w*ood have decayed, some 
chemical agent in the soil has made the re- 
mainder hard and durable and given it a 
delicate colour, for which it is much prized. 

(b»ld prosy)ectors on tho Charlotte Plains 
in Australia recently discovered in the bod of 
a river long since dried u]) a valuable deposit 
of timber known as the she oak. Many of 
the logs unearthed had the appearance of 
having been cut and trimmed by human 
agency. This wood is also noted for its tough- 
ness and is employed in the manufacture of 
ornaments and toilet articles. 

In the (lent bogs in Ireland deposits of 
bog-oak are frequently encountered. This 
substance is jet black and exceptionally hard, 
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;ind provides n profitable industry for the 
inhabitants, who fashion it into ornaments, 
pipes, crosses, and so on. 

Certain New Zealanders obtain a liveli- 
hood by digging for kaiiri-gum, an amber- 
coloured, resinous substance derived from the 
kauri-pine, and used in the preparation of 
special varnish. The fossilized vegetable resin 
known as amber is also dng out of the earth, 
and in some parts of Germany and in Jutland 
there are pits made specially for finding the 
substance. 

In British Columbia there is a peculiar 
mine from which a kind of soap is obtained. 
The origin of the substance is a mystery, but 
it consists of borax and some fatty ingredient 
blended by Nature into the semblance and 
consistency of soap. 

A Whitehall Failure. 

The news that electric signals and colour- 
ed lamps are to bo tried in regulating Picca- 
dilly traffic reminds the searcher after un- 
enn^idored odds and ends of an earlier ex- 
periment in street control. 

Many years ago .semaphore signals were 
set up at the bottom of Whitehall, worked by 
police, alternately to block and release the 
cross-currents of traffic at that busy junction. 

Firftproof Timber. 

Discussing City fire risks, an insurance 
inspector gave his vote for wood against sceel 
and concrete — that is, if the right sort of 
wood is used. 

Oak, ho said, when charred on the surface, 
ceased to be dangerous, but the safest of all 
timbers was Lombardy poplar < Miss Haver- 
gaPs “Abeles”), which refused to burn at all. 

The most fireproof building he knew was 
one timbered entirely with this wood, but 


the cost for general use is prohibitive and the 
supply inadqnate. 

Up Van Admiral. 

The old Lords of Admiralty, who hold 
their first meetings in what is now the old 
Admiralty, just 200 years .ago, would be a 
good deal surprised could they revisit the 
place. 

In their day science had made few contri- 
butions to Admiralty : the wind gauge which 
functions still in the old board room was the 
most important thing. Even a century ago 
the Admiralty had no electric telegraph (one 
First Lord denounced all telegrams as a 
“great nuisance * to my Lords). There were 
only clumsy semaphores for the transmission 
of orders from Whitehall to the ports, and the 
semaphores were useless at night or in mist. 

Cash for Oorka. 

A remarkable trade exists in London for 
the purchase of old champugiie bottle corks. 
It is run by agents and wholesale wine 
merchants to boom their particular brands of 
champagne. 

Thousands of old corks change hands 
every week. Waiters are encouraged by the 
agents to keep the corks they draw from 
bottles, for which they are paid prices 
ranging from two ponce to six pence each. 
The canvassers and travellers for the agents 
buy old corks themselves in some cases, but 
more often an agent maintains a clearing- 
house, the address of which is known to every 
waiter in London. The waiter makes a week- 
ly pilgrimage with bulky bundles of second- 
hand corks, exchanging thorn for cash. 

The cork banker in charge of the clearing* 
house is prepared to pay for the corks 
brought to him, and receives a commission 
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from the champagne firms sufficient to bring 
him in a comfortable income. 

The price for a cork varies with the 
brand of the wine t^nd its popularity. When 
sales of any particular brand show signs of 
falling off the price of its corks rises, so that 
waiters may be urged to boom it. A new 
firm, too, will offer higher price than their 
comiietitors for the same reason. 

The SeglBBiBff cf Words. 

Women often talk these days of fashion- 
jible “silhontte” figure. How many of them. 
I wonder (writes Sir IConnoth Mackenzie in 
the ‘Daily Mail*), know that the word is 
derived from the name of a former French 
minister Ktienno do Silhouette ? This 
worthy’s excessive economy was such that his 
name became :i synonym for everything 
cheap and conset|ueiitIy so sp.are and scanty 
that it was merely a shadow without any 
substance. 

Dut this is only one of the surprising 
tricks that wo have phayed with names* 
Mr. Thomas Bowdler, when his expurgated 
edition of • Shakespeare appeared in ISIS, 
never imagined that the word “bowdlerized” 
would be applied to every book or play that 
has been pruned for the young and innocent. 

‘^Boycotting** comes from poor Captain 
Boycott, who was so hated during the Fenian 
riots that he could neither buy nor sell any- 
thing ho needed or had. To ‘‘burke,” moan- 
ing to shelve or frustrate somebody or some- 
thing, dates back to the execution of the 
multi murderer, William Burke, and his 
accomplice Hare, who smothered so many 
victims. And “lynch law” is derived from 
Charles Lynch, a Virginian patriot in the 
Revolutionary war who died in 1796 and was 
noted for summary justice. 


We all know what a “bradbury” is, though 
Treasury notes no longer boar the signature 
of Sir John Bradbury. The mime has stuck 
to them, and probably always will. 

In these horselose days the “brougham” 
is occasionally seen, but young folk may not 
know that it is to Lord Henry Brougeam, at 
one time Lord Chancellor, who died in 
1868, that we owe the introduction of that 
once very fashionable Carriage. The hansom 
was the in volition of a Mr. S. T. Hansom. 

“Peeler,” from Sir Robert Peel, who orga- 
nized the police, is ijuite familiar, but few 
woman who call a hat *‘chic’* are aware that 
it is of M. Chic, a celebrated French designer, 
that the adjective is due. 

We woe the “Gladstone” b.ag, of course, 
to the great statesman — though it is doubt- 
ful whether he designed it as ho must have 
done the wonderful collars for which ho was 
famous. And in science the names of some 
of the early investigators, such as Ohm, 
Volta, Ampere, and Faraday, are in common 
use. 

Oourts of Dusty fbet. 

In various parts of the country Courts of 
Piepowder are annually proclaimed about 
this time of the year in accordance with 
.ancient custom, though in very few of them is 
any actual business done. 

The curious-looking name is our 
English rendering of the old Norman French 
“Pied Poudroux” — that is, dusty foot — ^and 
the Courts were established originally at fairs 
and wakes for the purpose of meting out 
rough and ready justice to the vagabonds and 
rogues who frequented them. 

Bristol’s famous Piepowder Court is held 
in connection with a still older one called the 
Tolzey Court, which takes its name from “tol** 
and old spelling of the word “tell.” 
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Flats at A 1,000 a week. 

Flat Dwellers in London who are grUmb* 
ling at the high rents they have to pay may 
derive some consolation from the fact that 
rents are far higher in New York. 

According to a recently issued reix)rt a 
suits in one of the sumptuous ‘‘apartment 
houses” in the fashionable ‘ up town” district 
costs, to rent, from £ 6,000 to £ 11,000 a year 
according to the accomodation. 

These rents, moreover, are for just ordinary 
suits. For what are known as the “suits do 
luxe,” or the “millionaries” suits,” of which 
every big ap:irtmont house boasts at least two 
or three, £ 800 to £ 1,000 a week is charged. 

Fanoy dnss “Fot Suuters”. 

With the advent of the long winter even- 
ings, and tlu consequent increase in the 
number of fancy dress balls and carnivals, 
the pot-hunters begin to get busy. 

They are to be found whereever prizes for 
best constumes are awarded, and mostly 
they are of the female sex, though male pot 
hunters are not unknown. 

Their favourite hunting grounds are the 
smaller dancc-halls in the outer London sub- 
urbs, and their sole equipment consisting of 
an elaborate fancy dress of nevel design. 

llie one costume serves for an entire 
season. In it they appear at a different hall 
each night, and usually succed in bagging at 
least one prize. 

When London Stamd- 

Annually during the early pnrt of Octo- 
ber their takes place at the Mansion House 


a curious civic ceremony which recalls the 
anicieiit privileges of London's Lord Msiyors. 

It consists of the presentation by the 
Master of the Fruiterer’s Company of sundry 
baskets of choice Glnglish-grown fruit. 

.At one time the Lord Mayor claimed the 
right to receive a portion of every load of 
fruit which entered the City, and the pre- 
sentation is an acknowledgment of this anci- 
ent claim. 

There is also a tradition to the effect 
that the ceremony commemorates the part 
which the City fruiterers took in provision- 
ing London during a famine in days long 
gone by. 

A StronnouB Life. 

A Life insurance office’s inspector, just 
retired after foriy years’ service, has drawn 
up some figures illustrative of the arduous- 
ness of his occupation. 

He has in the course of his work w.alked 
90,000 miles, and has got into and out of 
90,000 omnibuses. He has been ‘turned 
back’' very many thousands of times, but 
has secured over 150,000 interviews, a-id has 
done business with 2,300 clients, insuring 
their lives for £ 1,300,000. 

Having once made up his mind to insure 
a neighbour, he called daily on his way to 
the station. Ultimately he got a prop->sal 
and a cheque. But habit compelled him on 
the following day to that of the receipt 
of the cheque to press his neighbour’s bell- 
push ! 



n rOLK TALE 



The Four Intelligent Princes. 

fit/ (Via tt dr a JlitUd, IK Sc\ Jamwu, 


Once upon a tinio there lived a 
Raja who was very powerful and 
ruled over a vast kingdom. Petty 
Rajas were very uiucli afraid of him. 
He ^^athered much wealtii. At his 
death-bed ho was very sorry to leave it 
behind. With a heavy heart ho loti 
this world for ever. 

The Raja had four sons, 't'hey 
wero young, haudsoino and of strong 
physique. They looked so very alike 
that one could easily mistake one for 
another. After the deatli of their 
father, the question arose as to who 
should be enthroned. All the four 
princes considered themselves equally 
qualified for the tlirone. They would 
aever agree to the decision of the 
ministers of the state. At last they 
same to the conclusion that there case 


might ho dcided by another Raja, who 
was Very intimate with their father. 

They left for tlie Raja’s capital. On 
their way, they mot a country woman, 
the wife of an oil-vendor, who passed by 
that side. They easily guessed by her 
movements that she was pregnant and 
had (juarrellcd with somebody. After 
a short time, her husband came there 
and enquired of thorn if they had seen 
a woman. They replied in the affirma- 
tive, and added that she seemed to be 
pregnant and to have quarrelled with 
somebody and pointed out the direction 
in which she liad gone. The poor oil- 
vendor, after a short search came back 
to them and accused them of steal- 
ing her. They smiled at this absurd 
statement, and told him that he was 
absolutely mistaken. Thereupon, he 
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wanted to sue tbum in the Baja’s Oourt 
and enquired whore they were going to. 
They told him that they were going to 
the Baja. He accompanied them. 

Next they came across a camel which 
took its way to the north. They could 
not see much of it because it ran away. 
They found that it had eaten away the 
leaves of the trees all of which stood on 
one bide of the road. By taking this 
into consideration they came to the in 
ference that it was blind of one eye. 
While they were talking of it, the 
camel-man came there, and enquired 
if they had seen his camel. They re- 
plied in the allirmative and also said 
by way of identification that it was 
blind of one eye. They asked him to 
trace its foot-])rints in the northern 
direction, and make a thorougli search 
for it. Tlie camel- man did as he was 
advised. But he was quite disapjioint- 
ed when he could not find it out. lie 
came hack to them, and told them that 
ho was fully oonvinced that they had 
stolen it. After briefly enquiriug of 
their destination, he also accompanied 
them 

Next they met an old woman with 
a spinning wlicel. She requested the 
four princes to lei her know how 
Havana, the king of Oeylon, was 
burnt. They asked her whether she 
should like to know it verbally or have 
an exhibition of it She liked the latter 
proposal. One of them applied a light- 
ed match to her hut, and while it was 
burning he threw her spinning-wheel 


into it. Thus she was deprived of her 
house and her spinning-wheel within a 
short time. She told them that they 
had made her homeless and had rob- 
bed her of her best recreation — the 
spinning-wheel. She wanted them to 
fully compensate the loss. They told 
her that it was with her permission 
that they demonstrated how Bavana 
was burnt. She also wanted to sue 
them in the Baja’s Court, and therefore 
accompanied them. 

One of the princes wanted to smoke, 
and so he went to the house of an 
oil-vendor near by. He asked the mis- 
tress of the house fur a little tiro, who 
told him that lie could get it hiuisoU 
from the hearth where tliero was plenty 
of it. He took a few glowing charcoal- 
pieces. While ho was coming back, 
his foot accidentally struck against a 
small pot containing a litile oil. Thu 
pot was upset. He begged her 
pardon. She told iiim that lie should 
not mind it, and by doing so he expell- 
ed all hor mibery, trouble and disease 
On tills, ho was struck with wonder. 
He, in fun struck violently a big pot of 
oil. The oil full on thu ground. Both 
iho master and mistress of the house 
came down upon him and wanted him 
to exjilain his conduct. He told them 
simply that lie believed that by doing 
so tho Baja’s troubles etc. would all 
be removed. They could not toloiata 
this great loss, and followed the 
princes. 

They reached their destinstion 
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after a long and tiresome journey. The 
princes first requested the Raja to 
decide the case of all the four persons 
who met them on the road. The Raja 
called them individually and hoard the 
case of each very attentively. The 
four princes gave the same arguments 
in support of their c tso as they did 
previously to the persons concerned. 
TJte Raja found their arguments 
lucid aadtliat they wore speaking trutli. 
Hu announced iiis judgment that all 
the four princes were innocent and 
were not in the least guilty of the 
charge brought against them. He 
formed a very high opinion about 
them. 

Next the Raja took up the case of 
the four young princes. lie asked 
them 1o explain their case, which they 
of)ediently did. Next he gave each of 
them a room to reside in. He sent his 
maid-serVtant to them to enquire what 
they should like to eat during 
dinner time. Shu went first to the 
youngest prince. He told her in re- 
ply that had he been at home, he 
would have ordered rice. Then she 
went to the second prince who told her 
that had he beoa at home, he would 
have gone in for a dish of kheer (rice 
boiled in milk). Similarly, the third 
liked to have fruit. The fourth, the 
eldest, to her great surprise, told her 
that bad he been at homo, he would 
have asked his wife to dress herself 
most fashionably and tastefully and 


would have enjoyed her pleasant com- 
pany. 

The maid servant came back and 
informed her master of the wishes of 
the x>rincos. The orders were issued 
and all they demanded was made 
ready. To satisfy tlio desisre of the 
eldest prince, tbo Raja chose 
the huautitul and clever daughter. 
Ho asked her lo kindly dress herself 
according to his taste and have a chat 
with him. 

The two princes who tasted the 
rice and khcer told the waitress that 
the x^addy had been trodden l)y an ass 
and therefore refused to take them. 
The third prince on tasting an ax^plo 
told her (tlio waitress) that it omitted 
a disagreeable odour and went out 
without taking it. I'ho fourth x^rinco 
went to the Kaja’o x^vetty daughter. 
He hardly saw a portion of her sari 
when ho exclaimed that slio is low- 
born and a mere foundling and w'ent 
away straigiit to his chamber. 

The princess went to her mother to 
know the truth. She found out from 
her tliat the prince was right. The 
Rani explained to her the whole case. 
Being satisfied with tlie explanation, 
she went to her father, who told her 
that the three princes were quite right 
in their statement. She told her father 
what the eldest prince had said about 
her and he was correct in his statement. 
She asked the Raja to enthrone the 
eldest prince, because he was the 
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clevcrost and wisest of them all. ile 
found out the truth by simply looking 
at a part of her dress [ while the rest 
found it out after actually tasting 
their food. The Baja agreed to com- 
ply with her request. Next morning 
he announced liis judgment in favour 
of the eldest prince. He also told the 
princes that they should live peacefully 
and should never quarrel with one 
another because union is strength, lie 
also convinced the younger brothers 
of their eldest brother’s superiority of 
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intellect and the right of ruling the 
kingdom. They took his advice 
unreservedly. 

They went back to their State. 
The eldest prince was installed in the 
throne with groat pomp and show. Ho 
always loved his subjects as his dear 
sons and brothers. He tried to provide 
them with all comforts. He opened 
several schools. During his time 
there was a remarkable improvement 
in all the departments of the 
State. 


ILLUSTRATED SISIB 



America As Others See Her.* 


Two things will stand out more con- 
spicuously than anything else in any history 
of this memorable conference. They are the 
Chinese Wall of Kxtra-territoriality on the 
onesideand the American Wall of Discrimina- 
tion on the other. 

Let the first dispO'C of the ( hinese Wall, 
for it does not properly belong to the subject 
of my address tonight and my allusion to 
it is only incidental and by way of introduc- 
tion. 

China you know is a country famous for 
its walls put up as a protection against in- 
vading barbarians. But the wall against 
which we were invariably brought up in our 
discussions bearing on China, no matter what 
the line of approach, is a p eculiar one. The 
wall we have come up against in oui dis- 
cussions on China is the great rising tide of 
national consciousness which is now mani- 
festing itself in various startling ways and 
forms. The recent riots .at Shanghai and 
other important centers throughout the coun- 
try constitute the most spectacular way in 
which this rising national spirit of Young 
China has found its expression 

I spoke on this topic in Tokyo shortly 
before my departure for this conference, and 
some of my English and American friends 
who only read the headlines in the local 
papers — many seem to read nothing else — 
severely scolded me for befriending the riot- 
ers. So to avoid all possible misunderstand- 
ings, I went to say that I never approve 


violence— violence is repugnant to me u der 
any circumstances. The point I want to make 
is that the new spirit of China which in a 
moment of great provocation unfortunately 
broke out in acts of violence is essentially 
healthy and full of hope for a better and 
stronger China. 

We have been up against the same spirit 
at this conference. There is room for doubt 
as to the wisdom of the particular methods of 
procedure our Chinese friends seem to have 
in mind for regaining their judicial and 
tariff autonomy but nobody will ikil to ap- 
preciate and admire the extraordinary ability 
and persistency and the remarkable capacity 
for team work with which they have prose* 
cuted the task so dear to their hearts. Young 
China is certainly in earnest in claiming her 
birthright, and I have no doubt whatever that 
she will get it. 

Now for the other Wall we have been up 
against at this conference,— the Americim 
Wall of Discrimination. I shall not here refer 
to the American immigration act of last year ; 
that subject has been already handled in an 
jidinirable manner b)- that able speaker, Mr. 
Xsurnmi. I he particular wall I have in mind 
tonight concerns the way .America treats her 
resident aliens. Of course you can shut 
your door as tight as you please— only if yon 
hang it with too much vigor, you are In 
danger of disturbing the serenity of your 
•slow-going neighbour. But once you take 
people into your home, the world expects 

meeting in Bishop 


• This address was delivered by .Mr. Motosada Zumoto at a public 
Hall, Honolulu, July ii, i 92 . 1 . 
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you to treat them with ordin.iry decency and 
hospitality. That is only what an elementary 
senses of the duty one owes to onself should 
demand. 

What, then, was the surprise of those pre- 
sent at the round table dealing with this sub- 
j *ct the other day to find that it was only in 
the United Stales that a high wall of discri- 
mination is set up in most spheres of life 
against a certain class of aliens not only 
legally admitted but in many instances 
actually invited to come in. We have found 
that they are subjected to humiliating and 
exasperating discriminations in regard to 
such elementary rights as naturalization, 
nwiiership of land, and freedom of residence 
and travel. 

When the treatment of resident aliens in 
the different countries of the Pacific was 
tabulated on the black board, the contrast 
between the spirit and nature of American 
legislation on this inalt.-r and that of the 
other lands was so clear and conspicuous that 
for that moment I was pleased I was not 
born an American. 

Not only as a friend of America but as a 
friend of harmony and good fellowship in 
the Pacific, I earnestly beseech you, my 
American friends, to bestow your calm and 
careful consideration (»n this matter. The 
Orient does not press for an immediate re- 
dress. You can rake time, and I know that 
even bustling America needs time to matters 
of this kind. But at the same time please 
remember that the slow and patient East is 
stirring and its voice will become more and 
more insistent on winning back the scat of 
equality in the family circles of peoples to 
which its civilization and its moral worth 
entitles It. 

I am not unaware of the fact that this omi- 
nous wail of race discrimination in America 


does not represent tlie better side of ^ merican 
character and life. I know that America is 
not altogether a lanrl of materialistic egoism. 
1 know that there arc thousauds upon thou- 
sands of men and women whose daily life re- 
flects the influence of idealisms and spiritual 
aspiration of the loftiest typo. What I par- 
ticularly admire in the character of the best 
ty{>e of ^ mt ricaiis is your fiiarless moral cour- 
age and your great and warm heart, so res- 
ponsive to the call of misery and sufToring. 
The noble quality of your heart expressed it- 
self ill that grand effort t«> In‘lp us at the time 
of our cataslrophit: i*arthqu;iko nearly two 
years ago, »vhieh will ever remain one of the 
brightest ehaiuers in liuinan history and 
which will cerl airily never cease to bo remem- 
bered with deep gratitudi: by the Japanese 
nation. 

Coming «o soon after this nnforgol table 
demon'-tralion of A • rieaii sympathy and 
g iod will, the unforfnnat:* legi'^Iativo. incident 
<.f last year made us regret, it al! tin; more 
keenly. But at the samo time the manly aial 
fearl<is.s way in which iho belter scelicai.s of 
your nation came out ag.iin.sl the (. "ngre-i- 
sioiial method of iction gave us hop:* and 
con.so ation in moments of the most painful 
si ock we experienced in years. 

Hut the trouble with America, if I may be 
permitted tf» say so, is that gencraily the 
talking and discussing of matters of high 
spiritual and cultural signihcimcc is done by 
one .section of the community and the practical 
work of shaping governmental action is left to 
another section. i.hi.s national division of 
labor may or may not promote efficiency, 
but it is certainly a convenient arrangement ; 
it undoubtedly saves the nob e minded section 
a lot of trouble of an unwelcome nature- But 
its operation is very unfortunate to those who 
have to suffer from it. 
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This division of labor is most unfortunate 
because the section of the A merican people 
who have in their hands the shaping of their 
national policies seem to be passing through 
an interesting stage of mental growth common 
to those who find themselves all of a sudden 
in a position of uncommon pron inence 
and unexpected power. I need not explain it 
in detail, because that great K'ditor Mr. White 
described it in his simple and picturesque way 
only a fei\ days n this instance the divi- 
sion of labor i-^ certainly convenient to me. 

The result is the inoidinatc delight the 
practical section of the A merican people take 
sion in the display of military prowess. 

On Independence D.ay, it made me sad to 
sec that sa-Mvd occasion when America is sup- 
posed to cclobrate the triinnph of her noble 
in(?ssiiiigK of frcedtnn to all humanity defiled 
by a vulgar show of profiaredtiesa to kill and 
maim. 

I am glad to say, however, that the day 
had a redeeming feature in the inspiring 
a-'dress given by onr ro-poett'd chairman. 
What hr. Wiilmr said on tint occasion will 
never fade away iVoiri Triy ineni irv. He told 
us that iiatitwis no less than individuals are 
great by tlu-ir .service to others, an ideal quite 
in keci'ing wil h tin’ sacred nn in- ries of men 
like VVa liington ami Kinctiln, the great 
beacon light - of human siriigge for fn?edom 

Why this eagerness for military displays 
when all ihcwor*! I•:nl>w« that America is 
quite s ifo I'mm aitick f - -m any direction y 
.\mericas geograph ii*al p si l ion aa well as her 
un' qualloil riehnes.s in material and human 
power, rnake.s her by far the strom.’ost military 
power iti the Avorld. Her pwition in this 
re.spect is unchallengeable, and it is nuchal 
leiigcd. We As-atics are .slow in our ways, 
but after all we are not such fools as not to 
appreciate these patent facts \a their proper 
political bearings, n fact we are sometinies 
tempted to doubt whether u>l these displays 
of military temper and occasion i1 ge.«stures 
of defiance are not in reality meant for 
quarters outside of the Pacific basin, fn any 


case, such displays and gestures aie unworthy 
of a great nation, greater than any other 
iiation in the world, and greater than any 
nation has been ever been in histoiy. 

I have ventured to re^er to this unfor- 
tunate phase of ’.merican reaction to the 
position of supremacy which the march of 
events has thrust upon her. I am assured by 
Mr. White and other thinking Americans 
that this is only a temporary phase of their 
nationa »icvelopinent, .iiid my knowledge of 
human nature, limited as it is, tehs me that 
they are right. Otherwise 1 would not have 
alluded to the matter at a 1. 

Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, the more I 
study that international situation in the 
Pacific the clearer becomes my vision that 
\ineiica is, : ar excellance. The Problem 
before the peiAplc of this great ocean. On 
any of the problems in which these Pacific 
nations are vitally interested whether, 
economical or financial political or spiritual, 
the discussions at our round tables have 
shown that sooner or later we inevita dy 
strike the ground rock of \ merican view 
points and American policies Our further 
progress in our efforts for satisfactory solu- 
tions of these problems, therefore, depends 
altogether upon .America. 

.America is in this sense the final arbiter 
of human destiny so far as the Pacific is con- 
cerned. The East is waking up and tl e day 
will come when the united sentiments of 900 
millions of its inhabitants will claim for a 
v^dcc in the council of nations. But that day 
is i^till far off in the future. At present Asia 
is a house divulpd against itself, too weak 
and utterly unprepared to t ike up the great 
responsii)iiities that are waiting for her. 

So my prayer is that America, the better 
section and the practical working section, 
will rise to the unique position that Frovi 
dence has placed her in, and do her part in a 
calm, quiet and courageous way which wrill 
beautifully become her as a great nation suie 
ol its position and its power. 



The Race 

By Anihul Ram. 

With cheerful face he sallied forth, 

That noon to the Racing field ; 

One hand clutched a bundle of notes. 

The other a walking stick did wield. 

The loved one in the sweet old home 
Gazed long at the retiring form. 

Tlien closed the door and thought no more 
Of her mind’s internal storm. 

Wine and money kept revel there. 

Upon that noisy Gambling field ; 

Man and morals parted there ; 

And cursed shame of betting revealed. 

Fast ran the steeds, but faster still, 

The rising stakes dashed low 
The hopes of ivany a wayward will ; 

In one cruel death-like blow. 

When evening came ho staggered home, 

Our morning friend of cheerful glee ; 

What sorrow in that face care-worn | 

What Anguish in that rigidity | 

He thought of his once happy homo, 

Now through his gambling vice brought low, 
And through liis lips escaped a groan ; 

And fast the warm fresh tears did flow. 

He thought of her who all alone 
Awaited with beating heart his return, 

A pang of agony rushed his frame, 

And made his beating temples bum. 

He reeled, he staggered, he fell low 
Upon his doorway with a sliriok ; 

She rushed and at a glance she saw 
What from mom her mind did speak. 



Waterloo as described by warrior, 
Statesman & Historian 

BY G. L. BE, B. A. 

OHAPTEB, ni. 

QUATRB BRASS. 


While tlilB dcBperatu couflict wab 
raging on the left of tlie allied 
position, an encounter, on a less ex- 
tensive scale, hut equally desperate 
and niore successful to the Allies, took 
place hut ween Wellington and Ney at 
Quatre Bras. During the long 
niilitary career, Marshal Ney held the 
character of being brave even to ux- 
IreiHu rashness. On the 15th. June, 
1815, in presence of the perilous 
position of the army and Eiancu, he 
showed hesitation and fear. Belie* 
ving that he was threatened by. 
superior forces, he did not dare to 
advance as far as Quatre-Bras. 
Leaving a division at Erasnus, at about 
a league from the post ho was to 
occupy, ho returned to Charleroi for 
new orders. The Erench forces wore 
thus scattered, and the emperor 
ordered a concentration in the plain 
of Plourus, on the morning of the 
16th., Marshal Noy’s corps was still 

11 


ordered to occupy Qiiatre-Bras. 
Guizot. Vol. VIII. p. 2t'2-2n:j. 

Thu greatest of all misfortuuus for 
an illustrious warrior, is to tiiid him- 
self in a critical juucturu, iufurior to 
thu resolution dumaudod by necussity. 
Ney had this misfortune on the day 
of Quatru-Bras, whatever personal 
heroism be mav have displaved. 
Up to the morning of thu 16th, there 
wore at Quatre-Bras only 4.0(t0 men 
under Prince Saxweimar. I'his army 
had set out spontaneously on thu 
evening of the 15th., without waiting 
for the Duke’s order, and advanced to 
Quatre-Bras. So that on arriving at 
Quatre-Bras on the afteriioou of the 
16th, thu Prince of Orange found tliat, 
thanks to thu prudence of a subordi- 
nate. the most urgent measure had 
been already proscribed and partly 
executed. The Duke of Wellington 
had just arrived at Quatre-Bras after 
the Prince of Orange. It. would take 
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about 2 F. M., for tho next Engliah 
division to arrive there. The other 
English divisions could only arrive 
successively at b, 4, and 6 o’clock. 
Nover the-loss tho Prince of Orange 
had promised the Duke of Wollington, 
to make every effort for the defencu 
of QuatrC'Bras ; and even to sacrifice 
both himself and his soldiers for the 
attainment of so important an object. 
Confiding in tliis valorous lieutenant, 
the Duke of irellington, took his 
way along the high road from 
Brussels to Namur, in order to con- 
sult with Marshal Blucher. Ue 
found him ranging his army in order 
of battle before Sombreffe, and deter- 
mined to fight with or without support. 
Tho Duke of Wellington would liave 
been better pleased, had he found him 
less inclined for action, but promised 
to give him effectual assistance, 
towards tho close of tho day by occupy- 
ing Quatre-Bras, and endeavouring to 
take up his position on the right of 
the Prussian army. These arrange- 
ments being made, the Duke of 
Wellington returned by the Brussels’ 
road, to hasten the march of his own 
troops. 

Vide — Thiers. Vol — XX, p-43 ; 

Guizot. VI 11 p. 204. 

Marshal Ney was in a state of 
anxiety, fancying tliat h(. had hol'oro 
him, not the Prince of Saxeweimar’s 
4000 men, but the entire, or at least, 
the larger portion of tho English 
army. Jlo was confirmed in this 


opinion upon seeing a reconnaissance 
made by officers of high rank, a pre- 
liminary, he believed to a groat battle. 
He passed the entire morning vacilla- 
ting between a desire to fight, and the 
dread of committing an iiuprudenco. 
It was under the influence of these 
different impressions, that he sent a 
lancer officer to inform Napoleon, 
that he feared the forces opposed to 
him, were far superior in number 
to his. Napoleon quickly re- 
plied, that the troops assembled at 
Quatre-Bras could not be very numer- 
ous, that at most, there could only be 
those that had hurried from Brussels, 
Blucher’s head-quarters being at 
Narnur, he could not have sent any 
force to Quatre-Bras, and tliat conse- 
quently Ney ought to load his armv, 
and scatter the slender resistance lie 
might meet. Had Napoleon been at 
tlio enemy’s bead-quarters, he could 
not have formed a more correct judg- 
ment, or given more equitable direc- 
tion. Thiers XX p. 60. 0. F. Guizot 
Vlll p. 204. 

Had Marshal Ney done so, ho would 
two days later have saved France an 
army and an Empire. While Ney 
was thus vacillating to advance on 
Quatre-Bras, Wellington despatohed 
general upon general, and courier 
upon courier, to accelerate tlie march 
of the troops he had summoned during 
tho night. ‘‘They must not,” he re- 
peated to all, “wait for one another, 
but march by regiments, by divisions. 
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by t.rooi)B oven, battalion by battalion, 
company by company, the first ready, 
tlie nearest, and the bravest. They 
must not walk but run as to fire.*’ 
Distinguishing with his telescope the 
French masses, which seemed to 
hesitate and increase in number at the 
foot of the position, he said, "fif he 
attacks we are lost, our force is in- 
suificient against such masses. But 
no matter we must stand or fall liere 
to the last man | This is the knot of 
Mie war and the key of the position.'* 
lie counted tlie minutes, and treTnbliug 
lest the French masses, spread out 
before his eyes, should make that 
movement in advance, wliicli would be 
their victory and his defeat. Ney con- 
tinued motionless. Two long hours 
thus slipped away. Lamartine 
p. 28-29. 

Time was every moment telling 
against Ney, because tiie Knglisli army 
W’erts hasteniug Diere every hour in 
large numbers Soon after the Prince 
of Orange arrived, tliis increased the 
army to about 10,000 men. Ney had 
about 4,600 infantry, and 4,500 
cavalry at iliat time. Had Ney 
at tacked thorn with vigour, he would 
certainly liave destroyed tlie advanced 
English army, and would have made 
himself master of Quatre-Hras. 

But ho thought that the entire 
English army was before him there, lie 
l-Iierefore determined to wait till the 
arrival of the Foy and Jerome Divisions, 
General Reille though had come him- 


self, his troops not having received 
orders until late, liad not yet formed 
into line. Ney thus delaying did not 
reach his position till 2 o'clock, with 
three incomplete divisions of Reille's 
corps. Pirch’s division of light 
cavalry and a brigade of Kellerman’s 
Cuirassiers, and for the first hour en- 
gaged the enemy in skirmislies. But 
things had here very much changed 
since morning. Now the tliundering 
of the cannons at Saint Amand and 
Ligny was heard. It was nearly 
3 o’clock, and Ney determined to com- 
mence the attack, hoping that the re- 
port of the cannons, would hasten the 
advancing troops. 

Vide— Thiers— Vol. XX. pp. 46, 61. 
62; Vlison— Vol. XII. p. 232 ; 
Joniini — V*)l. IV. p. 363 ; La Martine 
— pp. 28. 29. 

Up to this time Wellington had 
about 20,600 and Ney about 19,000 
Besides these there was a reserve of 
19,000 men men under Count— d — 
Erloii, It. is well for t!ie British Corps, 
that the Freuch Marshal did not con- 
centrate his Avliolo army together, and 
commence his attack with his united 
force. If SI?, they must inevitably 
have been crushed. The allies wore 
now octually numhered to the French, 
both being some what above 20,000. 
Bui the English had not above 28 
guns, and no horse, except some 
squadrons of Brunswick Hussars, 
which gave the French at first a 
decided advantage. The Belgians 
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indeed, had 2000 cavalry on the field : 
but they never could bo brought to 
face the enemy, When led forward to 
the charge, they fied with such pre- 
cipitation in an early period of action, 
that they swept the Duke of Welling- 
ton and his staff with them through 
Quatro-Bras, and were not again soon 
on tlie field. Nothing could withstand 
the impetuosity of Ney and his 
army, when the battle began, 
(n a few moments the troops 
of the Duke of Nassau were driven 
back upon the heights. Tlie French 
lancers and light dragoons charged 
and scattered the regiments of the 
Duke of Burnswick. Everywhere the 
French troops pushed the Euglisli 
with vigour. Wellington certain of 
being soon re-inforced, received these 
attacks with his usual sangfroid. 
Never-the-lcss tlie troops of the Prince 
of Orange and Picton, worts driven 
fi'om their posts with considerable loss. 

Vide— Alison — Vol. XII. p. 233 ; 
.Tomini — Vol. TV. p. 36-t ; La Martino 
— p. 30 

The Duke of Brunswick led on a 
charge of oivalry. lie rushed with 
his Uhlans on the French infantry, 
but was stopped by their fire, lie was 
soon driven back, and put to flight by 
Fire’s lancers and chasseurs. This 
brave i)rince fell inerced bv a ball. The 
French lancers and chasseurs at once 
pursued Brunswick’s Uhlans as far as 
Picton’s infantry, which ho was 
hastily forming into squares. Not- 


withstanding his efforts, the French 
lancers, led by Oolonol Galbois, ^rovo 
1)ack the di2nd with great slaughter. 
They forced their way to the hJith, but 
could not succeed in totally destroy- 
ing them, being repelled by the fire of 
the rallied soldiers. The French 
chasseurs anxious to imitate the 
lancers, attacked the 93nd, but could 
not succeed in breaking tlioir lines. 
They however pushed on to Quatre- 
Bras, cutting down the fugitives they 
found on the Namur road. And for one 
moment they seemed on the point of 
carrying off the Duke of Wellington 
himself. But unable to sustain their 
position at such a distance, botli 
lancers and chasseurs wore obliged to 
retreat, they formed again behind the 
infantry. Thiers XX p. (>7 ; Of, Alison 
- Vol. XIT. p. 233 

It was now nearly five o'clock. The 
French infantry in the wood of Bossu. 
was continually making progress to- 
wards Namur road, driving pell mcll 
before them llte defenders of the 
position. At this time the French 
troops had been reinforced, and they 
were now evidently preparing for a 
more vigorous attack upon theexlreme 
left of Wellington’s forces. At the same 
time certain movements in the vicinity 
of Gemion court, gave intimation of ac 
intended renewal of the attack upon 
Quatre-Bras. All prospects of tho 
Anglo-allied cavalry's encountering 
Ney’s veteran dragoons with any 
chance of success had entirely vanished. 
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Thu Brunswickurs had huuu gruat- 
ly discouraged by the duatli of their 
gallant princo, and the losses sustained 
by all the troops engaged had already 
been truly frightful, it was at this 
very moment, when Wellington’s 
situation had become so extremely 
critical, a further reinforcement 
arrived under Lieut. (Toneral Count 
Alton, which augmented his force to 
2(1, 238, men. Nuy on perceiving the 
arrival of this ruinforcuniunt to the 
Anglo-allied troops, despatched a 
peremptory order to d’Erlon to, hasten 
to his support and join him without a 
moineut’s delay. Then having well cal- 
culated the advantages lie still retaiu- 
(xl, he resolved upon another hold and 
vigorous effort to securo the victory. 
The greater portion of the wood of 
BosbU was now in his possession. 
This circuinetancu appeared to, him to 
present the iiieaus of establishing him- 
self at Quatru Bras, and of thus 
enabling him effectually to turn 
Wellington’s right ilaiik, am) cut off his 
line of retreat upon Brussels. On this 
ho ordered the cavalry to advance 
against the J<)uglish position. Eelh^r- 
man’s dragoons dispersing the 69tli 
regiment, were sweeping gallantly on- 
wards, in thoir bold career along the 
high road towards (^uaire-Bras. The 
greater body of this corps advanced 
into the open space on the right of the 
road. Hero Pictoii’s galiaut little 
l>ands found thomselvus again in 
volvod in one general onset of cavalry. 


It was made with a violence 
and fury, which seemed to holoken 
a desperate resolve, to harass the 
devoted squares to the last extre - 
mity, and to carry everything 
by main force. At the same time a 
dense cloud of skirmishers, bursting 
forth from the inclosures of Piermout, 
threaluud to turn the extreme loft of 
the Anglo-allied army. Just then the 
french infantry in the wood of Bossu, 
closed upon the northern boundary of 
the latter, and equally endangered its 
extreme right. 

At this moment, Key’s prospects 
were bright enougli to justify his 
hopes of success. lie hailed the 
captured colour, presented to him by 
the cuirassier Laini of the 8tli regi- 
ment, as the harbinger of victory. 
In fact, on whatever point of his line 
Noy now directed his view, his opera 
titms were full of pi'omiso as to the 
result. It was certainly a most 
anxious moniont to the British 
chief. 

It was six o'clock, and Noy was 
approacliing the attainment of his 
object, for on the loft Jerome's division 
was on tho point of debouching beyond 
the wood of Bossu in the centre. A 
decisive blow was needed in thcc entre, 
to secure the victory by the capture 
of Quatre-Bras. Time pressed as re- 
inforcements were Bowing from all parts 
to the Duke of Wellington. The 
English general now had 30,000 men to 
oppose the 19,000 of the French general, 
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already diminished bj three thousand, 
since the conimencemcnti of the engage- 
ment. (Thiers — Vol. XX., p, 67). 

These reinforcements made the 
resistance of the English iiot, and 
rendered tlie heroic e/forts of Ncy to 
overcome it very difficult. Agitated 
and n(»t reflecting on what he was do- 
ing, he exerted the authority given him 
over d’Erlon, and sent General Dclcam- 
brc to him, with a formal order to re- 
turn to Quatre-Bras. Thiers — Vol. 
XX. p. 67-8 Siborn — Vol. I. p. p. 135, 
139, 142-3 

At the very moment that Ney gave 
this hasty order, he received the letter 
that had been written at (jiiarter past 
three at Fh'urus, and brought by 
de Forbin-Janson. In it Najioleon 
ordered him to fall back on the heights 
of Pry, excitin«jr him to make this move- 
mcnl, by telling him that the Prussian 
army would be annihilated, and that 
consequently the safety of France was 
in his hands. In a cooler moment, the 
inarslial would have |^(;reeived what was 
very plain, that the principal action 
was not at (^latre-Hras hut at 
I.igiiy. That the Priissiati army, once 
destroyed, the ruin of tlie English must 
inevitably follow the next day. And tliat 
it would consequently be better to 
obey Naprdeon, by atonco, confining 
himself to act on the d^-fmsive at 
Quatre-Bras. It was all possible, as it 
proved an hour later. And then to 
send immediate orders to d’Erlon 
to advance to Fleurus, and lo attack the 


Prussians on the rear. An officer at full 
gallop c >ahl have delivered this order 
within half an liour. And an hour later, 
that is to say, at half past seven, d’Erlon 
would have been in the rear of the Mill 
of Bry. Thus lie might have enclosed 
the Prussians between tw<» adverse 
armies. But Ney lUd not make 
this very simple calculation. Occupied 
solely with what was presented to 
his view, he only thought that he 
ought to obtain a victory as quickly as 
possible on the spot where he was, and 
tlion fall back on Napoleon. His only 
thought was, by some desperate (-ffort, 
to overcome tlie obstacles opposed to 
him. He has seen the prodigies of valour 
effected hy the PTenoh cavalry during 
the day. Inflated with the hope that, 
with the assistance of the horse, In- 
could hear down all before him, ho 
sent for (Vmnt. de Valmy, one of nlr so 
brigades he had ordered to come closer. 
Then addressing him in Napolcv)n’s 
words, said : “General the late »)f 
France is in your hands. You must 
make a great effort aLuiinst t.]ic English 
centre, and bear down the mass of 
infjintry opposed to y »a. If you 
succeed France is saved.” Thiers XX p 
* 8. rhimini — Vol. IV. p 364 

Whilst Ney w'as thus noglectiiig 
Napoleon's most essential directions, by 
summoning d’Erlon to his assistaiicPf 
the French horsemen furiously charged 
the English infantry. Balls rained on 
the cuirnsBOs and helmets of the liorse- 
men, but they did not flinch. The 6i)th 
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English regiment was attacked by the 
French 8th borne down, a number of the 
men put to the sword, and the flag car- 
ried ofFby ii cuirassier named Fiami. This 
English regiment took refuge in the 
wood. Ivellerman heving rallied his 
squadrons, rushed on tlie r-iOth, whose 
ranks he could not break. Jlut he 
overpowered and cut down the 33rd 
and two Brunswick battalions, and thus 
forced liis way to Quatr(?-I>ras. Mean* 
whil«», Pirc commenced an attack on tlie 
right on Picton’s infantry. These 
troops drewn up in several lines, met 
overy charge of the Fr ench light cavalry, 
with a sharp and well <lirectcd fir.'. But 
the 6th lancers, under Oolomd Galbois, 
distinguished by their exploits on this 
day, succeeded in reaching the Kamiir 
road, and cutting down a Hanoverian 
battalion in Picton’s rear. The Duke 
of '\Vellino’Lf)n Iiad only time to moui!* 
a horse and fly. Thiers, XX. p. 69-7^^ 
Tlio French cavalry maintained the 
position, it had attained on the plateau 
of Quatre-Bras. Had some infantry 
regiments come to its aid, had Foy’s 
division or a part of Jerome’s come and 
occupied tlio ground that had been 
won, or had Valiny’s three other 
brigades been sent to its assistance, its 
triumpli would have been complete. 
But having, unfortunately, i)eeu thrown 
by an act of desperation amid a host of 
enemies, the men were left without 
support exposed to a terrible fire. The 
•Bnglish infantry that had taken refuge 
in the houses at Quatre-Bras, poured an 


incessant shower of balls on the French 
cuirassiers. Surprised by this fire, and 
not seeing themselves supported, they 
began to retreat, at first slowly, hut 
afterwards with the precipitation of 
terror. The count de Valmy sought 
in vian to retain them on the plateau, 
they had iatedy so victoriously ascen- 
ded. Their retreat was hastened by 
the slanting character of the ground, 
and by their own confusion. Their 
general was thrown from his horse 
with his head uncovered. To avoid 
being left on the field, lie took hold of 
the bridles of two cuirassiers, and re- 
turned thus suspended belweeii two 
horses at. full gallop. Ney seeing this 
confusion, ordered the way to be block- 
ed up by Tjefebvre-Desncettes, who 
rallied by arresting the fugitive 
cuirassiers, after they iiad performed 
prodigies of valour. Thiers XX p. 70. 

The French infantry, incited by so 
fine a charge, renewed its efforts on 
Quatre-Bras and the wood of Bossu, 
the greater part of w hich was occupied, 
by the division of Prince Jerome. 
But at this critical moment, the 
division of the English Guards and the 
division of General Alton, coming into 
line after a forced march, gave 
Wellington so great a superiority that 
Ney could have uo further hope. 
Jomiui. Vol. IV., p. 8B-1. Lamartine, 
p. 31. 

Ney succumbed to the impossible. 
In fact, the Duko of Wellington, 
already at the head of 80,(H10 men, 
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was reinforced by the English guards 
under General Cooke, the remainder of 
the Brunswick crops, and some fresh 
squadrons of cavalry, giving him 
40,000 men, whilst Ney liad scarcely 
16,000. Ney at this moment, resuming 
his lion-like nature, dashes forward at 
the head of Jerome's division, against 
the troops debouching by the wood, 
and arrests their progress. Recover- 
ing his presence of mind in the midst 
of physical danger, ho sees the risk of 
continuing on the offensive, lie deter- 
mines to confino himself to defensive 
measures. He ouglit to iiave done it 
earlier, after allowing the morning to 
pass without attacking tlie English. 
In consequence of this wise resolve, 
he slowly draws his entire lino from 
right to left, remaining himself on 
horseback in the centre, and encoura- 
ging the soldiers by liis noble hearing. 
The advantage of ground was on Ins 
side, as he ascended the side of the 
hollow. The English had now to 
ascend an acclivity under a murderous 
plunging fire. Ney attacked them 
with a continuous shower of balls and 
grapes, sometimes arresting their pro- 
gress at the point of the bayonet, and 
sometimes by a close fire of musketry. 
Thus two hours were the spent in as- 
cending the idde of the hollow, ex- 
tending from Erasnes to Quatre Bras 
Firm in the midst of the bullets 
that fell around him, Ney stands an 
object of terror to the enemy, and of 
admiration to his soldiers. Ho deep- 


ly feels the turn afbirs have taken, 
and exclaims with heroic but profound 
sorrow, “would that all those bullets 
were lodged in my body." Alas, the 
scene before him was a victory, 
compared to what he was doomed 
to witness two days later. It 
was nine o’clock darkness enve- 
loped these funeral plains. More 
than forty thousand corpses strewed 
the triangle formed by Sombreffe 
Q.uatre-Bras, and Oharleroy. At 
Q.uatre-Bras Ney had killed or wound- 
ed nearly 6,000 of the enemy, and had 
himself lost about 4,000 men. At 
Ligny 11 or 12,000 French, and IS, 000 
Prussians lay weltering in their blood, 
without counting the numbers tliat had 
lied. Forty thousand valiant men were 
again sacrificed to tlie fearful iiassions 
of the time. 

If witli half his force Mar- 
shal Ney made such liavoc amoug 
the troops opposed to him, with the 
whole of it, which he was told to em- 
ploy, ho might have overwhelmed 
them. 

Haslitt’s rdfi' of Napoleon — Vol. 
IV. p. 159 I'hiors, XX. p. 70-1. 

It will naturally be asked whore 
the Count d’Erlon was all this time, 
since he had neither appeared at 
Ligny to complete the victory, or at 
Q.uatre-Bras to force back the English 
on the Brussels road. The answer is 
a Biid one ; ho had spent the day in 
objectless marches. His peerless 
valour was rendered useless by the 
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Vitality that then preaided over all 
the French affairs. He arrived 

between nine and ten o’clock 

at Bry, hastened the Prussian’s 

retreat, but did not take a sin'.'le 
prisoner. Ho also arrived at Frasnes, 
in Ney’s rear, when the firing of 
the cannons had ceased, and when 
he could not bo of any use. 

But tite French had succeeded 
in taking up a position between the 
two allied armies, and that which they 
had intended to attack first was beaten. 
'I'he essential part of the plan had con- 
sequently been accomplished. But the 
groat results that might have been ex- 
pected, and which would have changed 
the fate of France was not obtain- 
ed. The English, however, had 
been detained at Quatre-Bras the 
whole day, and were thus unable to 
bring assistance to the Prussians, 
Napolean took this into account, and 
made due allowance for it, when the 
Marshal informed him of the results 
of the battle. Hu at once sent him 
orders to advance towards Brussels, 
the direction which hu intended to 
take himself. He hoped to fight the 
English in front of the forest of Soigues, 
without leaving them time to rally the 
Prusnans. Hazzlit, IV. p. IBS — Ouizot 
—VIII p. 20R. Thiers, XX. p. 7l-3. 

Though the campaign had only as 


yet lasted two days, yet its result, in 
the first instance, had been eminently 
favourable to the French troops, and 
bad w'orthly rewarded the skill and 
daring of their chief. With a force 
inferior upon the whole, by full seven 
thousand men to his opponents taken 
together, he had succeeded in combat- 
ing at Ligny with advantage, at 
Quatre-Bras with superiority of force ; 
and nothing but the extraordinary and 
unforeseen circumstance of d’Erlon’s 
corps, nineteen thousand strong, 
having been marched at the decisive 
moment, first from Quatre-Bras to 
Ligny, and again from Ligny to 
Quatre-Bras, without taking a part 
in either action, had prevented him 
from gaining in the very first day of 
the campaign, what might have proved 
decisive success against both his oppo- 
nents. Had Erlon’s crops been thrown 
on the flank of Blucher, when his last 
resources were exhausted, and Napo- 
leon’s Guard charged, the Prussian 
army would have sustained an irrepa- 
rable defeat, possibly as disastrous as 
that of Jena. Had the same force been 
hurled against Pack's and Kempt’s 
heroic brigades, when enveloped by 
Kellermau’s cuirassiers at Quatre-Bras, 
the English division engaged would 
have been destroyed. 

Vide — Alison — Vol. XII. p.-288. 
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Things That f\musc 


ITo Ohaxioe. 

The tramcar was crowded, and an old 
gentleman \vith a kindly twinkle in his eye 
took five years-oM Tommy on his lap. 

“This wdll be better than standing, won't 
it, my boy ?’* he sugge‘^ted. 

“Yes,” said Tommy, rather reluctantly, 
for he had enjoyed lurchin.' about the car. 

“Rut you want to be careful that I don’t 
pick your pocket,” the old man said, in a 
whisper. 

“<’an*t,” Tom retorted, his voice some- 
what muffled. “As soon as I saw you lookin' 
at me I put my penny in my mouth,” 

Then he aat down. 

At a conference a speaker made a num- 
ber of disp^^raging reniaik- re-arding the 
universities, fiinry expressing gr.itification 
that he hiinsell had not hc»*n corrupted by 
contract with :i co'i ge 

“Do I UTidersran*! that the gentleman is 
thankful for his ignorance V' asked the chair- 
man indignantly. 

‘ Yes,” said the other, “ii you like to put 
that w'ay.” 

‘•TlKsn.” continued the chairman, “all I 
have to say is that >uu have much to be 
thankful for.*' 

Wanted Winding. 

An absent-minded man was a member 
of a geological survey expendition in Arizona 

One morning lie found that his watch had 
stopped. It would not respond to shaking 


and as the party was dependent upon it for 
observations the owner travelled thirty 
miles by wagon to a little town where there 
was a watch repairer. 

The man opened the case, explored the 
works, closed the case, twisted the winder, 
and handed t :e watch back to its owner 
with the remark : — 

‘That’s a fine movement one of the 
best I’ve seen. But you'll have to wind it.” 

TUb way, ploaBO. 

For a long time the mischievous young- 
ster had anir'^yed the verger, until, in des- 
peration, the latter had chased him out cf 
the church. 

As the boy rounded the comer he ran 
into the arms ota policeman, who wanted to 
know why he was in such u hurry. 

“'L'he verger wants you to turn out a man 
who is making himself a nuisance in the 
church/’ explained the youth. 

The policeman hurried into the building 
and the verger, assuming that he was a new 
member of the congregation, showed him 
into a pew in which sat an old gentleman. 

“Come with me quietly,” said the con- 
stnbe. 

The old gentleman turned in amazenient. 
“What for ”” he inquired, indegnantly. 

“Never you mind. You come along 
quietly or I shall have to remove you bv 
force.” 
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The indignant worshipper was obliged to 
accompany the policeman, to the consterna- 
tion of the congregation and the verger, and 
to the amusement of the youth who watched 
the proceedings from a safe vantage point. 

Soi&g I 

A Pennyworth of "doing” 

Is worth pounds of ‘'talking big’* ; 

So if you can’t paint pictures. 

Then just take a spade and dig. 

And if you can't sing anthems. 

Break the stones beside the way. 

And whistle as you break them 
Just to show your heart is tray. 

We may not build cathedrals, 

But we all can use oOme tools 

With common sense and judgment. 

For we needn't tiling we’re fools. 

No each of us has something 
lie can do it' he but tries ; 

So let ns get about it. 

For life's little work*hour dies I 

Lillian Gara. 

An Easy Wlnnar. 

Three jovial travellers were dining at an 
hotel, and agreed that the one who had the 
oldest name should be exempt from }iaying 
the bill. 

"My name is Richard Eve,” said the first. 
"You must admit that U old.” 

"I go back farther than that,” said the 
second. "My name is Adam L^w." 

The third said nothing, but pulled his 
card from his pocket, on which is companions 
read the words— “Mr. B. Oinning.'' 

Thg If an to Blamo. 

It was the night of the village concert, 
and the various artists were scattered about 


the body of the hall. One after the other 
they filed on to the platform, until at last 
it was the turn of a man who was down to 
sing a sentimental ballad, and who prided 
himself on having a fine baritone voice. 

\s he was coming down from the platform 
an ' Id farmer who was sitting close by caught 
him by the arm. “1 dfm’t blame yor in the 
h ast, laddie,’* he said ; "ye’ve done ycr best 
but if 1 could get hold of fhe blighter as ask- 
ed yer to sing. I’d wring his uecU |*' 

'*Anl nover will bo” 

‘I chanced to be staying in rornwall,* 
writes H. R. H. Infants Eulalia of Spain in 
“Courts and Countries After the War” 
(Hutchinson), “i.nd stnp od at a wayside 
cottage to ask for a cup of tea. Just as I was 
about to take my leave, iny hostess went to a 
cupboa»d, and, with immer se solemnity, pro- 
duced a china cup, in the bottom of which w'as 
deposited a litt'o brown sediment, 

" ' Do you sec this cap, ma’am ?’ she asked 
in an awed wiiispcr.” 

" ‘Yes,’ said I ; 'you seem to prize it great- 
ly. What IS its history f 

" ‘Well, ma’am (in impressive tones), 
‘Queen Victoria herself drank tea from this 
▼err when she passed this way in grand* 
mother’s time So, natura ly, we think a 
powerful deal of it ; ’twas never rinsed out 

and It never will be.' ” 

Inviting trouble- 

The landlord of a hotel in a country town 
invited two or throe of his friends to remain 
after closing time and partake of supper.^ The 
subsequent proceedings, which terminated 
about I o’clock, were of a distinctly lively 
character. 

Before permitting his friends to depart he 
called a newly-engaged Swiss waiter into the 
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room and said to him : **Ju8t walk to the end 
of the road and see if there’s a policeman 
about.* 

At the end of five minutes the waiter re- 
turned, and with a majestic wave of the hand 
ushered into the room a particularly grim- 
looking inspector. 

“Excuse me, aare/ he said, ‘‘ze police vos 
not on ze corner, so 1 run to ze station and 
fetch zc inspector.*’ 

Points of Vis V. 

The golfer had lost his ball at a critical 
Stage of the game. Remembering the rule, 
**Lostball, lost hole,” he and his caddie were 
searching feverishly for it. 

When they were about to give up the hunt 
a tall and angular spinster bobbed up from 
the under-growth. 

“1 think it*8 disgraceful that you are 
allowed to drive those horrid balls about i” 
he said, indignantly. ’’Why, one came over a 
few minutes ago, and it’s absolutely ruining 
my dog’s teeth i” 

Xnoore ! 

A Comedian, engaged to appear at a cer- 
tain music hall was annoyed to find that he 
was billed to give his performance immediate- 
ly after a troupe of performing ajMS. He 
sought the stage-manager, and with great 
indignation complained of his invidious ixisi- 
tion on the programme* 

“1 don’t want to come on immediately 
after a gang of monkeys,” he said, wrathfidly. 

“Yes— I quite see your i)*nnt,” udmitl-ed 
the manager, throughfully. “You don't want 
the audience to think you’re f lit* encore — eJi 

The Vanishi&ff trick. 

Into the grocer’s shop walked an old lady 
carrying on her arm a basket containing a 
large earthen-ware pot with a lid. 


Placing the basket on the counter, the 
made various purchases, which she put care- 
fully in the pot and had her bill made out. 

“By the way,” she said, "do you mind 
keeping this pot with my purchases in it until 
I come back and pay for them, as 1 have to do 
some more shopping, and it will be more 
convenient for me to leave the things here till 
later r 

This request was willingly acceded to, and, 
lifting the pot carefully out of the basket, the 
old lady placed it, with an effort, in a corner ; 
then, putting her basket on her arm, she left 
the shop. 

Hours went by, but the old lady did not 
return. 

At last the proprietor thought of examin- 
ing the earthen -ware pot to see if by any 
chance it had its owner’s address on it. Great 
was his sistonishmeut, not untinged with dis 
may, to find that it had no bottom { 

Nawadays that shopkeeper is very suspici- 
ous of jwts in baskets. 

A Schoolmaster had explained t«> his 
pupils the functions of n British consulate, 
and to find out whether or not the understood, 
he asked : — 

“If Someone carried you off in an aeroplane 
and after a long flight dropped you thousands 
of miles away in a foreign country, what 
place would you seek out and first of all ?” 

An eager hand was uplifted. 

“Please, sir, the hospital,” came the unex- 
fiectod answer. 

Clocks in Irish provincial hotels are not 
noted for their time-keeping qualitiea Thor 
are kept more for ornament than use. 

A traveller went into the coffee-room of an 
Irish hotel. The maid of all work was dustinff 
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the mantelpiece. Suddenly the clock began 
■triking. 

The maid, with a look of eurpriie. turned 
and Said. **There must be something wrong 
with the clock ; it's going.’* 

An Englishman and an American were 
standing before the Victoria Falls, when the 
Englishman said : — 

“Surely you must concede that these falls 
are far grander than yonr Niagara falls.” 

“What replied the American. “Com- 
pare these to our Niagra Falls ? Why, may 
alive, they are mere perspiration.” 

Employer (to boy sent out to collect 
money) : “Well, what did Mr. Brown say ?'* 

Boy : **That he would break every bone in 
my body and pitch me out if 1 showed my face 
there again,” 

“Did he 1 Then go back and tell him he’s 
mistaken if he thanks violence will frighten 


And old coloured woman approached the 
ticket window at a railway station and 
addressed the clerk. 

“I wants a ticket fo* Florence,” she said. 

The clerk spent some .minutes turning over 
railway guides, ap})arent1y with no success, 
and then asked. “Where is Florence ?” 
“Settin’ over d.ar on de bench,” replied the 
coloured woman. 

An American was walking round an old 
Scots churchyard. His eye caught the epitaph, 
“Lord, She was Thin.** 

“Say, sexton, w’hat d*ye make of it 

“That’s an richt, sir. The sculptor went 


ower near the edge o’ the stone. He didna* 
leave room for the letter 'e.* ” 

The barrister had won a shockingly had 
case by eloquence and trickery, and a rival 
said t«> him, bitterly : “Is there any case so 
low, so vilely crooked and shameful, that you’d 
refuse it ?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” the other answered 
with a smile. “What have you been doinff 
now ?” 

A Recent advertisement in the personal 
column of a provincial newspaper evoked a 
kindly response in the same column two days 
later : — 

“Party that lost purse containing £200 
need worry nO longer : it has been found.” 

“You simply cannot find a maid who is 
honest,” said Mrs. Smith. '“The last one left 
suddenly with nine of my towels.” 

“What kind were they ?” 

“They were those hotel towels I brought 
back from my holiday.” 

An Ulster man and a Cork farmer were 
disputing on religious matters. The farmer 
concluded the conversation and the argument 
with this : •• 

“If you say that, we are all as good as one 
.anrther, how is it that St. Paul wrote all them 
long letters to the Romans and divil a won to 
the Protestants V' 

A Compositor, finding himself out of work, 
was lucky enough to secure a job as waiter. 

One of his first customers, whom he served 
with soup, called him back, and said : “Waiter, 
there’s a button in this soup.” 
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''Very soiry, sir/* replied the waiter. 
''Printer’s error — should be mutton.” 

They met for the first time for some 
months. 

” Where have you been, John f” said James, 
"Haven’t been laid up, have you ?” 

“Tes ; I’ve been laid up for a bit.” 

“You’re not looking fit ; hope it’s nothing 
serious ?" 

“Oh, nothing much — but this is the first 
time I’ve been out for three months.” 

“Re.ally ? Whiit was wrong ?** 

“Nothing, really, only the jury wouldn’t 
believe it j” 

It was a secluded corner, hemmed in with 
|ialms and fairy lights, calm, cool and restful. 

“Do you realiae what it would mean if 1 
were to give you a beautiful diamond ring ?” 
he asked, softly, 

Sybil thought she knew, but in.stead of 
saying so — for she wished to hear him say 
those sweet words himself — she replied, 
gently 

■"What — what would it mean I” 

“It would mean,” he s..id, “that I should 
have to go without dinner for six months 
and wear my old clothes for a year.” 

After a performance of “Macbeth,*’ a 
card was handed to the manager of the 
theatre who consented to see its owner, u 
man quite unknown to him. 

The man came in pompously. He wan 
elderly, and was afiBlicted with bad .itiit^c-. 
He w-w-wanted to k-know, however, if the 
manager had a vacancy for him, as it was his 
ambition to be a tragedian. 

The manager regretted that he could do 


nothing for him, whereupon the man took 
up his hat, heaved a deep sigh and 
murmured : — 

“Then Pll have to k-keep on t-teaching 
elocution for the p*present." 

“How (lid you manage to escape from 
the hooligan unharmed and without being 
robbed f” 

“When he pointed his revolver at me 
and demanded my money or my life, 1 
stepped forward, took him by the lapel of his 
roat, and said, ‘I’ve just hca«d ii good one. 
Once there was an Irishman named Pat wh(» 
met another Irishman named Mike, and said 

to him * The hooligan uttered a yell 

and fied like a sacred rabbit’’ 

Mrs. Blifins met Mary Smith, whom slu* 
had recommended to a neighbour for a 
situation. 

“How arc you getting on at your new' 
place r asked Mrs. Blifins 

“Very well, thank you,‘' was the reply. 

•I’m glad to hear it,” remarked Mrs. 
Blifins “Your employer is very kind, and yon 
can’t do too much for her." 

“I don’t intend to, ma’am,’’ replied Mary. 

Counsel tried to serve his client by 
suspicion on a witness. The first question 
was >— 

“You admit that you were at the deien- 
dant’s house every evening during thN 
period f” 

“Yes. sir.” 

“State whether you and he w'erc interest- 
ed in any special transaction, busine.ss or 
otherwise.” 
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“Yes, sir, we were.” 

“Ah I/’ exclaimed counsel ; “then you 
will be good enon .jh to tell us the nature of 
the business in which you were jointly 
interested.'* 

“I was courting his daughter.*' 

A Fiat Fialsh. 

A student in London invited his father 
to spond the week-end with him in town. 
The old man had never been to London 
before. 

In the evening the young man took his 
father to listen to a celebrated jazz orchestra. 
After they had heard several numbers, the 
son glanced cautiously at his father's face. 

The expression it held was wonderful to 
behold, and the young man congratulated 
himself on his judgment of his father's 
musical tastes. Indeed, the chap seemed to 
become mor-- and more interested as the 
music drew to a close. 

He kept mopping his brow with a gaily- 
coloured handXerchief, while he muttered : 
*‘Go on ! Go on i" 

With a final fiouri-h of the violinist's bow, 
accompanied by a resounding bang on the 
drum, the music ceased. 

"By gosh, boy f” yelled the old man, 
grabbing his son's arm. “A Head heat i'* 

Oorreot. 

The teacher was taking the class in 
mathematics. Her first question she address- 
cd to little Isaac. 

“Isaac,’* she said, “suppose you had threc- 
And-sixpence— — “ 

l-?ttle Isaac's eyes gleamed. 

“And suppose T asked you to lend me 
two shillings " 


Little Isaac's eyes glittered. 

“How much, •’ asked the teacher, “would 
you have left 7’* 

“Please, miss, three-and-sixpence 

Woaderfal. 

The lecturer was discussing longevity. 

“Has anyone any information to give 
regarding his own ancestry and longevity ?" 

“Two of my ancestor.%'' said one man in 
the audience, “lived one hundred and fifty 
years.” 

“Wonderful f exclaimed the speaker. 
“We are indeed getting hold of some interest- 
ing and unexpected facts. Can r-his state- 
ment of yours be vouched for ?*’ 

“Certainly,” said the man. ‘‘They were 
my grandfather and my great-grandfather. 
They lived seventy-five years each.” 

Paid tho Prio0* 

A Clergyman, .rhilst taking n stroll, mot 
a member of his congregation. 

“Hallo, John f’ he called. “How is it I 
have not seen you at church lately f” 

“Why, ziir,*’ answered John, “I haven’t 
any Sunday trousers.” 

“Well,” •iiud the clergyman, ‘‘I have spare 
pair at home. I'll have them sent to you.” 

The trou.sers were duly .sent, and for three 
consecutive Sundays John appeared in church. 
After that he fell into the old habit of re- 
maining away. 

One day the clergyman met him again. 

“Well, John,” he said, “you’ve no excuse 

this time, you know.” 

"Look here, parson,'* retorted Joha 
“I came to church three Sundays, an* if don't 
think I earned them bags, just tell me how 
many more Sundays I have to come before 
they're mine f* 



im 

S$ Xn§w. 

In the grey light of the early morning, the 
weary traveller faced the night clerk of the 
country hotel. 

“You gave me the worst bed in the place," 
he began. you don’t change me before 
to-night, [ shall look up another hotel." 

“There’s no difference in the beds, air/* 
replied the clerk, respectfully. 

The traveller smiled ironically. 

“If that’s so,” he said, “perhaps you 
wouldn’t mind giving me the room on the 
left of mine f” 

“It’s occupied, sir." 

“ I know it is — by a man who has been 
snoring all nignt, and who was at it ten 
minutes ago. His bed must be better than 
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mine, or he couldn’t sleep for six aoltVl hours at 
a stretch." 

**The beds are all alike, sir," repeated the 
night clerk firmly. "That mas has been here 
before, sir and he always sleeps on the floor 1" 

Browa vasa’t grom. 

"A Funny thing happened in my town last 
week," said the chatty man in the train. 

“What was that p" asked a fellow traveller. 
“Well, Black, a white man, and White, a 
coloiirad man, thought a fellow named Brown 
was pretty green, so they tried to sell him a 
white horse. But Brown deceived them both. 
In fact, he got all the money they had." 

".And now 

"And now Black and White are blue." 
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That we are on the vorfjft of great #Ha- 
coveriea, which will have an enormous effect 
upon humanity, with reference to the coii« 
tiniiance of life or in other words the immorn* 
lity of man. appears to be entirely probable. 

It is only necessary to mention that such 
groat scientists as Sir Oliver Lodge, Dr. Alfred 
Wallace, Such leaders of thought and lights 
of literature FiMinmirion and Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, are convinced spiritualists, to 
show the growing belief which exists amongst 
all classes of people of all nationalities, that 
there is No Death f 

The other day Robert DIntchford whc»m 
opponents always credit with truth and 
honesty, wrote a plain unvariiishe<l story of an 
intorview he had with ‘*11 is Dead Wife”. No 
one who hoe read the article can doubt that 
Blatchford sincerely believes that he has 
sproken to the deceased partner of his joys 
and sorrows, and there must be indeed, few 
who fail to be themselves convinced of the 
truth of the statements and the imi)OBsihility 
of fraud. 

Listen to what Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
■^'ys on this subjeet of immortality “How 
18 


can we know anything in this world save by 
the evidence of our senses ? Everyone of my 
senses has assured me that death is not an 
impenetrable harrier, and that those who 
have shed their mortal bodies can, none the 
less, give us sure proofs that they continue to 
exist. My eyes have seen the faces of the 
Me, ad* my ears have heard their voices, my 
hands have touched them, my memory has 
responded to their reminiscences, my ex- 
perience has confirniod what, they have told 
me. These things have not occurred when I 
was alone and might have deceived myself, but 
in the presence of others who have seen and 
heard as T did, and who liad their own inde- 
pendent proofs. They have not been imagined 
because I desired them. On the contrar}', I 
started from absolute materialism and fought 
against the fact'« until I could fight no 
longer. 

“Do I exaggerate then when I say with a 
most solemn sense of responsibility that I 
know that these things are true ?” 

Some thirty years ago theosophy was as 
much and intelligently discussed ns spiritunl- 
Usm is to-day. Mrs. Annie Basant became its 
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h^h priestess. TheosopMists did not deny 
the impossibility of communicating with the 
dead, but they maintained that after a time 
the souls of the departed became poblivious of 
their existence and became eventually rein- 
carnated, and lived again as men and women 
and repeated very largely the deeds of their 
former lives under different conditions of 
natutionality * and civilisation.* , 

One well remembers Mrs. Besant declairiiig 
over thirty years ago, that the world population 
of the then and the next few generations was 
the reincarnation of the decadent |)opiil:ition t>f 
the Roman Empire at the time of its downfall, 
and that within a few years the Empires of 
Europe that seemed so secure in their founda- 
tions would Crash and disap{)ear and new small 
and semi-barbaric states would bo painfully 
evolved out of the chaos j 

This has assuredly come to pass, owing io 
the great war, and Modern Europe certainly 
seems to be as much smitten with madness as 
Rome and the sarronnding nations were in the 
days of the falI*N)f the Roman Empire. It 
must be remembered that the [H^ople of the 
world have borrowed our faith and actually 
believe in reincarnation as an article of faith. 
Buddhists hold this, belief ; and .Sir Rider 
Haggard, whoso well known novels. “Jho” 
and “i-yesha” popularised the theory of the 
soul’s return to the worhl, related that in 
Tibet and the Himalayas there are men and 
women who profess to remember their previous 
existence. One monk related how he remem- 
bered Alexder the ((reat*a invasion and 
watched his army march past, and eve n 
related incidents that showed a surprising 
knowledge of the etjuipment of his soldiers 
that astounded some of the greatest archeoirj- 
gists. The following is an exposition of the 
doctrine of Reincarnation, and also professes 
to state which well-known historical perso- 
pages, some of whom are still living, were in 


their previous existence. A story was related 
to a tourist by a Buddhist .Monk in Ceylon, 
who declared, that it was revoalod to him by 
Xeopaches fifth king of Prehistoric Greece 
(G670 B. G.). Before proceeding with the stime 
he made clear what is ^'Spirit Life” and Re- 
incarnation. 

''Spirit”, he said, "is the [leculiat energy 
attiiched to all matter.” ‘Life is the excited 
atoms of matter acted upon by 'Spirit Infliio- 
enc»*. 'Soul', the intelligence department of 
the Spirit, is possessed principally by human 
beings, dogs, horses, ants, spiiier etc. Intelli- 
gence is the proof of soul. Reincarnation is 
the ()assing in of energy necessary for the 
existence of matter ; ‘deincarnatioii’ is tlio 
passing away of that oiusrgy after having 
performed its work. Reincarnation takes 
place on the average every two thousand years 
(there are exceptional cases). Without the aitl 
of a reincarnated spirit man and w«)inan cainiot 
produce ;i living soul. A child takft.s GO per 
cent, spirit from its fatlier, 10 per cent of that 
from its mother, and HO per cent, reinc.-ir- 
Hated spirit. The reincariiateii spirit enters 
the mother at three months. Although it 
would he incorrect to say Napoleon was .fiilius 
Ca?sar, it would he correct to siiy that the 
spirit of .fill ills Ca*sar became incarainte in 
Napoleon and so on.” 

“Some famous Ueincarnations : — Lord 
Kitchener was Alox;inder of Macedon, Queen 
Victoria was formerly Em [tress of Ho wan 
(Atlantis), .'lOOO B. C. King Edward VIT was 
Senaccerib, King of Assyria of Babylon. The 
German Em|)eror William was formerly 
“Burbo”, king of Prehistoric Russia ‘ Bnrho” 
died from wounds received in a battle. Lloyd 
George was "Gatap” son of "Halliing,” king of 
Prehistoric Britain, who built Stonehenge, GG78 
B. C. Shakespeare was poet-laureate of Assyria 
who wrote all his works under the psychic 
influence of Pestor, son of Ovivohataa, king 
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of Greece. (Two original works of ShakQfl{)eare 
are still to bo found, — one in the Tower of 
London and the other at Uamton Court. (Mr. 
Gladstone was High Magistrate of Greece, a 
higher position than that of the ^ing (as the 
High Magistrate was Greece personified). Lord 
Byron was |}oet laureate of Greece. Mr. 
A8(|uith and Earl Grey were formerly Greek 
classic authors. Nelson was a (jreek mathe- 
matician. L»idy Hamilton was then his 
mother.’* These cases can be multiplied 
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indefinitely. Everything is governed by 
nature. The laws of nature that govern the 
universe are love, hate, attraction, repulsion 
composition and decomposition. 

*Tf death were nothing, and naught after 
death. 

If that when men die they cease to be, 

And sank into the barren womb of nothing 
from which they 

Sprang, then might the debauchee un- 
trembling mouth the heavens'*. 


THERE IS NO HEATH 




Hs Hn Englishman Sees India 

BY MB. J. T. GWYNN. I. C. 8. (lt^td.J 


Here is a frank Westorii’s appreciation of 
things Indian. It is bas^^d on superficial 
knowledge and it betra3'S imperfect sympathy. 
Yet it may have an interest for the Indian 
who likes to know what other people really 
think of his affiiirs. 

Should we give India Swaraj ? We could 
not if we would. We couM give her the kind 
of independence that China now enjoys, lliit 
that is not what Indians mean by Swaraj I' 
hope. The truth is that Mr. Gandhi and his 
Non-Co-o{)eration very nearly frightened us 
into believing that w*e could no/to&gM rule 
India* But we never imagined that \>India 
was yet able to rule herself. Wo even doubt 
whether India will over he able to give hot- 
self a decent stable government. But tf) Idt 
our policy be shaped by that douiit would b^ 
to confess ourselves dcs|)erate of the future of 
the human race. We must act on the assump-' 
tion that it will be possible with time and 
patience to bring a strong native government' 
into power in India. Will it bo a democracy ? 
Certainly not. The orthodox faith in demO" 
cracy has gone the way of the orthodox religi- 
ous creeds. On the Continent men ridicule it 
openly. In England they do not do that, not 
at least if they wish to bo elected members of 
Parliament but their practice pays no regard 
to democratic theory. Wo believe in the in 
equality of men. Equality »»f opportunity ? 
That is an unattainable ideal. And it is far 
more important that some men should have 
splendid oppoitanities than that all men 
should have 6 (jual opportunities. All men can 
not go to Oxford, Would you then break up 


the University and bury one professor in each 
provincial town ? No. We are all authori- 
tarians now. Let us get the best men if 
])ossibIe, give them all possible advantages and 
get them into power. And whoever is in 
poAver whether he is best or second best let 
him have faith in himself and use his power 
Hccording to his own lights and see that he is 
obeyed. Don’t let him ask for guidance from 
'his^enetnies or compromise with them as the 
oM Tiishioned Liberals exi)ected our Governors 
^to do. No need to make enemies of tho.se 
whose ends are the same as ours merely be- 
cause we differ about means. But we must 
learn to roCognizo a real enemy when you 
'meet one. We have lo.irnt something from 
Lenin and Mussolini much as wo dislike those 
gsfitlsinen. 

Since we are no deimtcrais it follows that 
we siire not much impressed by those who tell 
118 that India is not ri{)e for democracy. Wo 
ask: *’Can you see any elements in India 
'Cinpable of giving India a stable native Govern- 
ment V* We should like to find such elements 
for wo (oar that the dislike of alien rule is a 
strong ineradicable and highly dangerous 
instinct and an Indian mercenary army is a 
gun that may go off at either end. We should 
like to see India quietly trans-substantiatod 
into a self-governing and self defending 
Dominion. But till we see how that miracle 
can be wrought without imminent risk of a 
disruptive explosion we shall expect our agents 
in India to continue to govern India with 
India’s co-operation if possible but if not then 
as best they can. 
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Where ehall we look for elements capable 
of giving India a stable native government ? 
It is fashionable to point to fche Native 
Princes and others talk of the bureaucracy. 
But in all countries strong and enterprising 
men gravitate naturally toward the seat of 
{xiwer wherever that is placed. We have 
given the reins into the hands of the Weastern 
educated class. We believe that for that 
reason the strongest and most energetic (not 
necessarily the most prudent or the most 
virtuous) will be found in the ranks of that 
class and that they will learn to got them- 
selves elected at the polls and to douiiiiate the 
legislatures. Whether they will have enough 
character to hang together and su[)port each 
other and make a government and keep the 
bureaucracy in its place or whether they will 
fritter away their strength in communal and 
|iorsonal squabbl that is the crucial (piestion. 

Are we impressed by what the highbrows 
tell ns of the ])otentialitios of a distinctive 
Indian culture ? Of course there is something 
in it but we suspect exaggeration. We used 
to hear so mncii about the Gaelic culture Iiut 
now that the Free St.ete is in being and the 
sons of the soil have got all the jobs to cpiarrcl 
over — well the Gaelic culture has failed to 
materialize and nobody cares any longer about 
its disembodied spirit. Tagore we easily 
understand. He is in harmony with Western 
thought. If fact ho is a little too much in the 
fashion. We suspect that ho could not stand 
by himself, that he is not quite in the first 
class. As to Gandhi we don't take him 
seriously as a thinker any mere than we take 
him seriously ns a statesman. His personality 
is of course quite another thing, unique and 


all but wholly admirable. He has the **wiU 
like a dividing spear” and with it unselfishness 
and a complete mastery over all the baser 
instincts, envy, hatred, malice and all unchari- 
tableness. We have a weakness too for a puri- 
tan ascetio in him. But much of his puritanism 
and asceticism seems to us misdirected energy. 
We feel that his view of man is ont of date. 
He seems to look on man »is the Psalmist did 
as .a speci.il creation of God's, a being a little 
lower than the angels and in no way related to 
the beasts of the field. We think that the 
statesman and the moralist must always bear 
in mind the fact that men are only beasts 
Some further and some less far evolved and 
that they must therefore be careful not to ex- 
pect too much of everybody and not to lay 
down rules of conduct for universal applica- 
tion. Perhaps there is a radical distinction 
between good and evil but the rules of conduct 
certainly alter with the environment and pro- 
bably with the inciividual. A pity that Mr. 
Gandhi did not take up gardening instead of 
cotton spinning. The gardener's unending 
war with birds, cater jullars, insects, fungi and 
weeds would have enriched his meditations 
on the factorino of non violence as they have 
taught others (ho necessities of the practical 
statesman. But the next significant fact about 
Mr. Gandhi is the influencQ he acquired in 
India. That reveals both the strength and 
the weakness of the Indian people. Their 
strength is their readiness to recognise and bo 
attracted by true benevolence. Their weakness 
is their sontimentiility by which I mean a cer- 
tain moral weakness which makes them afraid 
to accept the citicism of their intellect when an 
appeal is made to their emotions. 

'The Indian Review”. 



The Happy Ending In nmeriGan 

Literature 

By Viola Irene Oooper. 


*'Each story must end with a kiss f' 

That is the literary critic’s estimation of 
American literature. 

‘‘Each play, each novel, each bit of 
writing, must end with the trite ‘and they 
lived happily ever after !’ ’* 

Defence is ahvays difiicuit because the 
defender is not the challenger Defence in 
this case is particularly didicult because of 
the almost insurmountable array of pub- 
lished books and stories, proving so obvi 
ously the truth of the critic’s saying that 
the American public does demand a happy 
ending. 

Does the defence lie in psychology, in, 
perhaps, a particular twist of mental out- 
look on the part of the majority of the 
nation’s people, who demand optimism 
instead of pessimism in their fictive lifo ? 

Americans are optimists. There is no 
use in denying the fact. They aie so much 
optimists that the human being who sinks 
to the low level of giving a prognosis of 
‘‘hopeless” to every situation is univeraaMy 
disliked. There is no room in American 
taste for pessimism. 

Why ? Is it because Americans, on the 
whole, are successful (according to their 


standards, *{ Is it because they cannot 
believe in anything but a lucky turn of the 
wrheel of fortune because in the past it has 
turned luckily for others ? 

Nearly everyone likes the familiar scene, 
the familiar ending. Fiction, obviously, is 
an imaginative portrayal of life , but, alter 
all, it is a portrayal , and most (|uarrels do 
end in a kiss. It is not, however, with the 
Americans entirely a question of the hope 
that springs eternal in the human heart and 
an optimism that causes them to <ook lor 
1 appiness. 'I’liere is actuality. 

The tree may die, but it dies gradually 
and not in a single death throe. ’Fhere is 
tragedy in the death, hut it is tragedy 
tempered vi'ith time and by a series of 
pictures of the past. Mow many times has 
not the free found its supposed “death” in 
the winter only to revive in the spring f 
When death eventually descends, may it 
not be but the episode of another but longer 
winter, leading to another and different 
spring r 

Occasionally, the disaster of death conies 
about instantly. The tree is struck by 
lightning— split asunder straight through the 
length of its body. A gaunt part remains 
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perhaps, leafless, and withered against the 
sky. presenting a spectacle that is ugly 
because it is tragedy portrayed in an un- 
graceful manner. 

It is not tragedy as a whole that the 
American deplores. For each tree that is 
struck by I'ghtnin^, many hundreds die un- 
noticed, sinking unmarked to become again 
a part of earth possibly surrounded by 
saplings sent forth in an earlier springtime. 
The picture is not unpoetic. From tragedy 
of this sort the American does not rebound. 
Death, leading to a hope of the future is not 
death ; a drama, a novel, a short story 
leading to univeisality, no matter how tragic 
may be the episodes leading to the conclu- 
sion, is not tragic when the element of 
futurity survives. 

Realism, if truly real, would bo moro 
prosaic than the most deplorably mediocre 
attributes (vf romanticism. The American is 
probably more realistic than is supposed. 
Ho has a decided sense of the fitness of things, 
iind when the limbs of the tree are left to 
stand against the sky it is this sense that ia 
outraged. So much for the American who 
CMTi appreciate a certain Lrin of tragedy. 

Starkly realistic works of literature .are 
general ly portr.ayals of the minority. They 
cannot, then, well find any great appreciation 
among the majority, until that majority has 
experienced similar sitiiatuuis, until it has 
known a good deal of the suffering embodied 
in the unhappy story. The life of the 
average American is to him too happy a life 
to admit a great appreciation of tragic 
literature. 

Occasionally, a novel or drama is written 
depicting conditions, let us any, in a coal 
mining district, or in the stockyards of 
Chicago. A mass of people will recognize the 
truth of the tragedy and will applaud the 


story. But the ripple is soon over. Why ? 
Because the greater mass of the American 
people knows nothing of the conditions por- 
trayed. The twelve-hourday of the coal miner 
is as unknown to the seven-hour-a-day office 
worker, as the day of the latter is unknown 
to the coal miner. The Adding Machine, 
presented by the New York Theatre Guild 
some month’s ago, created a sensation. There 
were numbers in the city of New York and 
among the visitors from other cities who could 
appreciate the realism of the play because 
most f)f them were themselves office workers 
and could understand the danger of mans 
becoming, through efficiency, but a cog in the 
industrial wheel. The interest in this lasted 
longer than the interest in a miners’ situation 
might have lasted. It was familiar to a large 
number of {leople. So, with Sun Vp, a 
drama that is a tragedy and one that has 
been appreciated. Thousands upon thousands 
of people in the United Sutes have felt in 
some way the life of the back-woods. The 
conditions in some of the mountainous sections 
of the United States are appalling, and the 
number of people who have emerged from the 
tragic educational conditions of mountainous 
sections or from the small town is very large. 

When there is a situation in America 
whore, supposedly, all women are oppressed. 
f>r all children compelled to work in factories 
instead of attending schools, then there will 
bo occasion for a novel nr drama whose happy 
ending is left by the way side. Such a novel 
or drama would bo universally appreciated, 
at least by the women whose lot had been 
selected for the canvas. When a condition 
arises in which women are not able to enter 
the business and industrial worlds, support- 
ing themselves, when deserted by their- 
husbands. when they are not so independent 
as at present, the novel or drama of the 
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domestic life in which the wife remains at 
home suffering (an unhappy ending) will be 
popular. 

The kiss may be an exaggeration. The 
happy ending need not bo always felicitous. 
The ending is happy for the American when 
it partakes of poetic beauty, regardless of 
tragedy, and it is happy when it concurs with 
the rule of cases in actual life and not with 
the exception. 

The American is well aware tliat the life is 
movement. He is quick to recognize that 


oven in the greatest tragedy, death, there is 
no cessation of the general activity. He 
knows there is no solution of any situation in 
human affairs that is final, and, with a queer 
sense of humour his own, he realizes that 
from old problems, no matter how well settled, 
new difficulties will arise. 

This knowledge together with an opti- 
mistic nature duo largely to the generally 
pleasing character of his past experiences, is 
one of the causes of the American’s taste for 
the happy ending. ^‘The Calcutta Review.” 


The Clerk’s Daughter 

liy Wayland Wealon. 


‘‘What’b the time now ?” inquired 
Fandurang Qajanan, turning to his 
wife, Manorama, who had left her bed 
at the first cock>orow. 

That was a difficult question for 
anyone to answer without a time-piece. 
Fandurang Gajanan could not afford 
one, there was no watch in his house, 
nor oven an alarm-clock to wake him 
in the very early hours of the morning, 
ile was so poor, was drawing only 
fifty rupees at the time, and, had a 
wife and two young children to 
support. But habit bad already be- 
come a second nature with his wife. 
And she could tell the hour, when 
she heard the cook crow. 

‘*1 think it's three o’clock,” she 
roplied. “That^s the hour, when the 
cock usually erows.* 

Her eyes rolled automatically on 
14 . 


her little offsprings, Narayen and 
Yimala, stretched out on a scanty 
bedding, spread on the floor bard by, 
and realising that they were quite 
safe there, she went to the inner room 
to light tlie lire, for it was time to 
make the lea for bur husband. 

“It's time for me to gut up,” said 
her spouse, ns he walked out of the 
bed, when she returned.” 1 must go 
to office. Ifou know, Tve to he on 
duty at four, and if we are ten 
minutes late, the Head Clerk reports 
us. and we are fined.” 

''That’s such an easy thing te do, 
‘‘remarked his wife.” But how many 
do attend the office at four in the 
morning in Bombay City 1 should 
like to know. And, if ever, in any 
Gh)d-forsaken office, anybody does 
attend, look at the pay he draws. 
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Bui. you — you, ray dear, you show nie 
ouly llt'iy rupees at the eud of each 
month. I know you can’t pay for 
your tea in the shop ; that’s why I got 
up so early in the iiforning.” 

She was a loving wile. The wives 
of Postal Officials know only poverty. 
But wiiy do you marry ? Was not 
this question asked you only the other 
day ? fiot the Novelist, the man 
ordained hv Providence to study 
human nature, answer that question. 
Yes, Chesterfield was quite wrong. 
But let me quote him : • Marry, I say, 
all and eacli of you ! Take wives ; 
and take them in good lime, that your 
names may i)o long in the land. — So 
spoke the wise old man in his advice to 
hU son. But those were good, olden 
days. But to-day, when poverty sets 
in, love flies out of the window. But 
Monorama was not so. She was a 
go(Hl wife and mother, too. And see- 
ing her circumstances. Heaven had 
blessed iier with only two children. 
Tliat her husband had to work very 
hard lo receive the flfty rupees, slie 
knew well. She pitied him it was a 
pity horn ol' love — often prayed to 
fxod to relieve their distress, if not for 
her sake at least for the children’s. 

“What can be done f” cried her 
husband, after a few .nioments retlcc- 
tioij. "‘I’ve so raan\ years’ siTvice 
in the Post Office. 1 can’t at this 
stage look out for another job. That 
would be starting life anew. And 
who knows if 1 could get enough to 
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maintain us. Half bread is better 
tlian no bread at all,” 

Eleven years had si)ed along, since 
those words, so painful to remember, 
were begird in that stuffy room, but 
he was still a clerk in the Sorting 
department of the G. P. O. Sonie 
twenty years ago, he had joined the 
Post Office ; and it took him eleven 
years to rise lo tlie grade of Rupees 
Stjvonly from Rupees Pifty. Ho was 
not the only one to share the same 
fate. Daily they met and discussed 
their conditions ok life. A few men 
got together, and founded an Associa- 
tion. There was a stem resistance in 
the opposite direct ion. Yet it 
flourished ; its members increased 
month after month and year after 
year ; and it soon became a power in 
the Postal atniosphere. The associa- 
tion coached up Honourable Memheivi 
to plead its cause before Goverument; 
and Inquiry Committee was demanded, 
and Government, agreeing with the 
views of iliu Committee to a cerUiin 
extent, introduced a 'Lime-8cale of 
Pay for tlie Post Office. And 
Pandurang GajanHii at once receive 
salary of a hundred aiid-tliirl.y rupees. 

You may imagine what his feelingi* 
were, wlien lie returned home Ilia* 
afternoon, and show'ed his wife tlie 
jiay he had brought. Monorainft 
thought tikat the gods had lielpod 
them. But her husband had alreadv 
incurred a large debt. Ho had ii<> 
vices, bis wife and children were 
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strangers to luxuries, lived on the 
most ordinary faro, and yet was 
always in want of money. Neverthe- 
less, his conscience told him that he 
must clear his debts first. How 
could he do so f 

The Great War had come to an 
end. Greedy Landlords had doubled 
the house rent ; the prices of all the 
necessaries of life were going up ; 
but the wages ol! the Post Oilice 
Workers appeared to bo on the de- 
crease, for Pandurang Ga]anan found 
i hat the one-hundred-and-thirt y 

rupees, which he received now, were 
in fact less than tlie seventy rupees of 
the days gone by. Even the price of 
tea had increased. He was still on 
War Rations : he liad to deprive hiin- 
suir of many things I Rat he actually 
needed, and, as a natural consequence, 
there W'as sickness in the house. 
Resides, there was the children’s edu- 
cation. Vimala was already nearing 
sixteen and his son, Narayan, was 
twelve. Day had not yet dawned for 
Pandurang Gajanan and iiis wife, lie 
was still buried in t he thick of the 
night. 

'The landlord was liero'* said 
Manoraina. when lier husband had rc- 
t'Uruod home from duty, “He wanted 
bis rent. He was bawling out and 
making use of all sorts of insulting 
language. He has given me notice 
lo vacate those promises at once, 
otherwise, he says he’ll send us a legal 
notice. We owe him four month’s 


rent. We must pay him somelKiW, 
dear. It dosen’t matter even if we’ve 
to starve. t will simply he a dis- 
grace, if we are turned out. of this 
house.’ 

Her husband hit liis lip, as his 
wife spoke. Alter a liard morning’s 
work, it was not at all pleasant, to 
hear such things. He sank on ihe 
rickety stool beside hin^ ; tliere was a 
complete change in Iris countenance at 
the moment ; and no human intelli- 
gence could describe the terrible 
anguish of his mind as the words 
went home. Yet there was one Consi.?- 
lation that was sustaining him — it was 
Heaven’s boon, the two elnldren, 
Narayan and his daughter, \"iniala. 
ihat is why you marry. Remember 
ill all your iiardsliips, in all Il)c 
alflictioiis c»r your life, when pain 
would oiliorwise be unboaralile, when 
misfortune stares you lull in the 
face, these iimocent cresiliires, so 
powerless when you look at tliein. will 
Ih^slow on you that courage and iiappi- 
uess, <»fleii denied t«) those who do not 
seek the sacrament of Malrisnony. 
Prom the shaky .''tool, oji which 
Pandurang Oajanaii was seated, lie 
peered into the sparkling eyes of his 
daughter, Vimala, squatted on a mat 
spread on the iioor near by. She was 
busy, making caps for sale. lu this 
manner, the girl earned aliout twenty 
or thirty rupees every month, and she 
had alreJidy collected nearly tiiree 
hundred. 
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‘^Father,” she chimed in the sweet- 
est accents, so pleasant to hear, ‘Vhy 
are you so sad and downcast ? I’re 
got money — got three hundred 
rupees as mother would tell you. Fhy 
tliat landlord. lie comes here every 
now and then and insults mother. I 
can earn more : I’ll make more caps, 
hut you mustn’t he sad. Father, pay 
him. Mother will give you the 
money.” 

The dark clo^d on his countenance 
instantly vanished. He was himself 
again. He picked up one of the caps, 
lying on the mat, and admitted its 
workmanship. That was his daughter’s 
work — she was the pride of his house. 
Fair, and good-looking she was a pic- 
ture of health and heauty. In her 
dark hair, arranged in a graceful knot 
at the hack oi her head, ho saw a 
wreath of pink and white flowers, 
which she had brought out of her own 
earnings. A light blue saree with a 
choli to match enhanced her graceful 
appearance. 

“What nice caps you make ?” ex- 
claimed the father, as he rose from his 
stool, and sat on the mat beside her. 
“How pretty i How many do you finish 
in one day ? 

“At least two, father, “she answer- 
ed. “But ni now try and make throe. 
Wo must pay the landlord. I think I 
can easily make three.’’ 

“Then you want me to pay the 
landlord, my child ? Tell your mother 
so. Pay that heartless landlord at once. 


We don’t want to hear his words. May 
Gh)d bless you i” 

His wife, Manorama, followed the 
discourse in ulence. True, she had 
Vimala’s money, hut she had reserved 
it for her marriage. 

“I’ve good news to toll you,” added 
Fauduiang Hajanan, when he saw that 
his wife was very reluctant to part 
with the amount. “1 am offered fifty 
rupees for three hours evening work in 
a Oinema Show. To-day, ( begin work. 
You can pay the Landlord Vimala’s 
money, and I’ll return it to you.” 

( 2 ) 

In the spacious reading-room of the 
Postal Club in the General Post Office 
an elderly gentleman was seated at a 
table, on which lay the local daily 
newspapers, and several magazines, 
published bore and abroad. He had in 
his hand the latest copy of the 
IjABOTJB, a journal of much interest 
to Postal Officials, and was busy in tlie 
reading of a article, when bo was not 
a little disturbed by the entrance into 
the room of two members, Rajaiam 
Bilwant and Janardan Bhikaji. They 
were men of intelligence, people that 
could stand on their own logs, fit to 
work in any department of the Post 
Office, bad soon very hard life, for you 
could even see the traces of poverty in 
thrir dress, and had often been super- 
seded without any reason, while their 
good and faithful services had not re- 
craved any recognition. 
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*‘Hero is Sakharam,” said Bajaxam, 
turning to Janardan, who accompanied 
him. “Busy reading the LABOUB If 
Well, any annonnoement— any promo- 
tion coming ? 1 don’t think so. You 
are only to feed on hope — to hope 
against hopes, till you die in despair. 
What’s the news, Sakharam ?” 

He looked up from the journal be- 
fore him, and fixed his eyes on the 
speaker,. They had met after a long 
time. 

“Hullo i” lie exclaimed, as the two 
gentlemen took the chairs opposite to 
him, “have you lieen on leave ‘f I sec 
you after many days. Don’t you come 
to the library now ? You must read 
and improve your knowledge.” 

"What for, Sakharam f 1 don’t 
think we’ve ever a chance of writing 
out a draft.” 

“But you will liave, when you got 
the Selection Grade.” 

“Selection Grade | Yes. We’ll gut 
the Selection Grade, when it’s time to 
think of retirement. Don’t you see, 
Sakharam, that the present Head 
Olerks are rotting in the same grade 
for years and years together, and that 
too, after drawing the maximum of the 
grade P Whore are the vacancies in 
the selection Grades ? There is a com 
plote block. Even then, you see ex- 
tensions of service being given even to 
men, who have put in thirty-five years 
service. And do you, Sakharam, still 
expect to get into the Selection Grade? 
Do not deceive yourself.’’ 


“But that doesn’t mean to bay that 
you should not improve your know- 
ledge ?” 

“I myself can hardly lind time for 
it,” interrupted Janardan. “You know, 
I’ve been transferred to the Kain 
l^ani.” 

A smile broke upon the li])S of the 
others, as Janardan gave vent to those 
words. 

“What do you mean ?” questioned 
Sakharam. 

“What I say,” lie emphasized. 
‘‘Don’t you know the l\a/a Vani ? 
1 thought you knew. My dear man, 
in the Post Ofiicu you buc a world of its 
own. Some are dying, some are enjoy- 
ing some get all the holidays and all 
the half holiday. How can one expect 
you to know the A‘o/o I'ani, when all 
your life you have been working in the 
Correspondence Deiiartmout P You are 
heavenly born | and there are several 
others like you.” 

There was an interval of bilence. 

“Oh. I see. you refer to the Inland 
Parcel Sorting,” said Sakharam, after 
some reflection. “But why wore you 
transferred ?” 

“Because the Assistant Postmaster 
did not like me. Because, when £ 
thought he was wrong, 1 told him so.” 

“Is that it, Janardan ? But it 
may be a blessing for you in disguise.” 

“Heaven knows whether it is so. 
But this much I know, I’ve to pick 
up and sort parcels. I’ve to do Coolie 
Work. Besides, I am put to an extra 
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oxponsu, as very often I leave the 
olUce at ten o’clock.” 

“But why bhould there he a 
Ptn'ii in the Post OHice at all ? Its 
because you don’t represent things. 
Just do it, and await the result. ’ 

“I don’t believe in it at all. You 
go on representing, and they go on 
filing. And time Hies, months go by, 
years succeeded, and the Inland 
Parcel Starting remaints tlio sa?ue. It's 
like the poet, who said, juen may 
come and men may go, but 1 go on 
for ever/’ 

The door «vas now pushed open and 
Pandurang Gajauan stopped in. 

•Here comes our rriend/’ said 
8akharam. ‘‘Well, what’s the news 
now* ? lie’ll have much to say. How 
is the Sorting Department getting 
on 

“Don t you know that come early 
and go late is the motto in the Post 
Oiliee ? it doesn't matter if your wile 
and children starve it is your own 
fault, if you ge*. married and you 
must pay th- iieiialty lor it. That is 
modernity. This is what the world 
teaches us to-day.” 

“Bui, surely, you g^jl mtjre pay- 
now, ’ remarked Saklinram. “And, 
you can afford to marry. And. when 
you are ruarried, send yci.ir wife to 
work. Well, slie has an opening in ti)o 
Post Ofliee. She’ll start on seventy, 
and you’ll soon find tliat she gets more 
pay than you, and sits on your head.” 

‘•But, surely, my wife cannot work 


in the Inland Parcel ?” interrupted 
Janardan. "Siie’ll soon shorten her 
life. Do you think she could pick up 
and sort heavy parcels ? No, that 
won't do. Wo had better face ill- 
dressed wives and hungry children. 
Be he a Head Clerk or a Clerk, his 
fale in the Post Oilice always remains 
the same. When do you attend the 
oihee, Pandurang P” 

‘ Well, now at six. But there were 
times, when we were compelled to 
attend at four in the mornings, 
wish those, who recommend this sort of 
attendance, would try it themselves. 
They’ll soon find the doctor’s bill in- 
creasing, though tliey draw house- 
rents and all sorts of allowances, and 
can well afford to rent a house, some- 
where in the vicinity of the Post Ofliee. 
JIfiw much must such an attendance 
tell on the health c)f thos<5, who, by 
reason of a mere pittance they are 
paid, are forced to live some miles 
away in the suburbs of Bombay, or 
Calcutta, and have to travel all the 
way by rail on loot to attend office in 
the early hours of n orning, and that, 
sometimes, without even a cup of tea ? 
rhis is how wo shorten our life, and 
leave our children in a miserable 
(wmdition.” 

’“And I leave the office at t^n at 
night and sometimeB even later,” 
spoke Janardan.” ‘‘When do you 
think I lake my food at night f And 
often, when f am very late, 1 d® 
without it. and live on tea and bread.’ 
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“Thu is the story of the Post 
Office,** remarked Sakharam. “( 
just hoard you say that some in the 
Post Office are enjoying, and some 
bearing all the burnt, and some, 
drawing fat allowances. But the real 
work-men are the main sulferers. 
Look at the case of Head Olerks and 
the Sub-Postmasters iu Bombay. It 
is worse than those of clerks. The 
clerks, at least, got something but tlie 
head clerks and the sub-Postmastors 
got nothing. And yet they are the 
Manager of all the dui>artmunts and 
the sub-offices in Bombay. When tlie 
starting pay iu the Post Office was 
only twenty-five rupees, the Head 
Clerks and the sub-Post-iiiasturs got 
100150 and 150/200 then. To-day, 
the starting pay is rupees sixty, and 
what do these pillars of the Post 
Office receive r l l-S/lYO, 175/225, 
and 250/350. It would iu each case 
take one five years to reach tlie 
maximum, so that often the maximum 
is never reached. But is tliere no 
remedy to set matters right f Are 
there no means to ask the Director- 
General to allow no Extension of 
Service, after a service of thirty-five 
years ? To prove to him how promo- 
tions are blocked by allowing exten- 
sion of service f When are the men 
on a Time-Scale of pay to enter the 
Selection Grade ? How are the 
vacandes to occur ? I wonder the 
prusent-day Postmasters General never 
think of D*is. Well, these is only 


one way to work out your salvation. 
Be members of the Union ; encourage 
your journal. fjABOUR, by subscri- 
hing 1o it ; lot your grio.vauces be 
well ventilated, and the night will 
soon pass, and the day will dawn. 
Wliy. liave you not already felt Ihe 
improvement iu y«»ur jKiy and pros- 
pects f Some years hack, y-ou were 
started on rupees fifteen, and m)\v y ou 
receive fifly or .'^ixty rupees Be- 
memher, your fir^f duty is to please 
the public, to ho loyal and true 
servants, to show tlie Goveriinient 
that you are worth your salt and thou 
the Director-General will ho in a 
posit irin to voice your grievances. 
Remember, that the clouds you so 
much dread are al\va,\ s big with 
mercy, that f,ho night is {lassing ; and 
let us pray to Heaven for a pleasant 
morning.” 

.'V breathless silence succeeded. 

said Panduraug Gajauan, 
a minute late, “they know not wh.at 
our sulTorings are. Poverty is alw.-iys 
very strange to the rich. But 1 must 
encourage the LABOUR. Prom the 
little 1. iiave 1 must give away some- 
thing. ! mubl tell in.v daughter to 
give something loo. She is working 
at home, you know.” 

“Yes,” was the unanimous opinion 
“Send our names to the Editor of the 
LABOUR. We must hasten out the 
terrible uigbt, aud await the coming 
dawn. 
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it was late that day, when 
Fanduiang Oajanan returned home 
from morning duty, for Sakharam had 
detained him, as ho had some good 
news to disclose, llis wife, Manorama, 
was wondering whut had liappened. 
A young man, Bhalushanker, who was 
very fond of his daughter, Yimala, had 
paid them a visit, hut, unfortunately, 
he had gone away before his arrival 
home. 

“Bhalushanker was here,” said his 
wife, the moment he had crossed the 
threshold of the outer door, “lie was 
talking to Vi mala for a long time. tCe 
likes her. What do you think of liira, 
dear ?” 

“He wants to marry her” announc- 
ed the father, ‘ That's what my friend 
Sakharam, told me in the otRce to-day. 
The boy has education ; he is a gra- 
duate, and is getting a good pay in the 
Audit Department, and, what is more 
his behaviour is good. He comes of 
good parents, and has no vices. What 
do you think 'i 

A brief interval intervened. It was 
a delicate matter, and required some 
consideration. 

“What about the dowry, dear ?” was 
his wife’s first question. “We have no 
money ; we haven’t been able to save 
anything. On the contray we are in 
debt." 

“But Vimala must bo married, 
whether we’ve dowry or not. She is 


old enough now. She is a lucky girl. I 
cannot let this chance go. It may 
never return again.” 

“Exactly so,” emphasized his wife. 
“My daughter must be married, and 
that, too. as early as possible. How 
can we wait now ? She ought to liave 
been married some years ago. But it’s 
your poor circumstances that has kept 
us back. But has he asked for any 
dowry, my dear ?” 

“No,” the interested father answer- 
ed, a broad smile appearing on his lips 
the while. “He doesn’t demand any 
dowry at all. God bless him : He know 
my circumstances. But that doesn’t 
mean to say that we mustn’t do our 
duty. Wo shall give him our daughter, 
and we shall givis him a dowry, too. 
Poor as wo are — and it’s the Post Oll'ice 
who jiay their Gazetted Officers a 
princely salary, leaving nothing for 
the deserving men who are steeped in 
poverty, that lias added to our misery 
— we shall nut fail in our duty.” 

“But from where are you going to 
get tlic money, dear } How are you 
going to arrange that P” 

“Why, there is the Marwnri [ Wo 
can borrow, and ^my him as much in- 
terest as he demands.” 

“Then you can pledge my jewels, or 
sell them if you like. But don’t go to 
the Murimri I That will ruin us all 
together.” 

Hu walked out of his room without 
another word, and had soon arrived at 
the reridence of Sakharam, whom he 
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had promised to meet, after consulting 
his wile. 

“She agrees,” lie said, as he sat on 
the bench in his room, and began to 
converse. “It’s sttled. But I have no 
money. That is the greatest difficulty. 
I am, therefore, borrowing money from 
a Mitrwadi j There is no help for it, 1 
see.” 

He looked at Sakharaiii as a he 
spoke, waiting to hear what he had to 
say. 

“Post Clfice fellows are always in 
pecuniary diificuliies,’' he remarked. 
“But what shall L tell tlie young man 
about the dowry ? I cannot say that 
you are hard up ; I cannot tell liim 
that you are borrowing money from a 
Martnarli, That would be disgraceful. 
You know, our social customs ; even 
tlio mill-hand give something to his 
daughter as a short of dowry. What 
are you going to offer tliein Faudu- 
rang f 

“I am borrowing two thousand 
rupees for dauglitor’s marriage, you 
know. You can then see wliat I can 
actually offer. 1 wish some one came 
forward to lend me this amount.” 

Sakhar.im was silent for a few 
miiuitos. He saw that his friend, 
Pandurang, was about to fell into the 
clutches of Mar Hindis, and he thought 
that it Was his duty to save him, if he 
could. 

“Well. Pandurang,” he suggested, 
“are there no other ways of getting 
money than by going to Marwetdia f 


1 don’t like that idea at all. 1 think 
my uncle could lend you this money. 
I am almost sue he would.” 

“I am so mucli obliged to you, 
Sakharam, 1 am willing to pay him the 
interest.” 

“! don’t think lie’ll want it. You 
can make the necessary preparations 
for your daughter’s marriage. IShe is 
a good girl, I know. Slio will make 
him happy.” 

Ho left him soon after, and return- 
ed home to inform liis wife that every- 
thing had been well arranged. 

“Sakharam is so good,” he added. 
“He has promised to get tlie money for 
me from his uncle, and that without 
any interest. I don’t know liow to 
thank him.” 

“So very kind of him,” returned 
his wife. “God may give him much 
more,” She turned to her daughter, 
Yimala, who had just then come up to 
her. ’^Bhalushankcr is yours,” slie re- 
joind. “Don’t you like him ?” 

She blushed, and gazed into her 
mother’s countenance. 

Three mouths after, Yimala was 
married, his one anxiety had been re 
moved, but what gave him the greatest 
pleasure was to think that she was 
very happy, for his son-in-law, who 
had less service than he received more 
pay in the Audit Department than he 
himself could ever expect in the Post. 
Office. 

Labour, 



Russia’s Better Life 


A .striking comptirison of conditions in 
Russia 1923 and now, is made by Mr. W. P. 
Coates, Socrotary of the Ani'lo-Rlissian Parlia- 
mentary Committee, whf) accompanied the 
deligatioii of British Labour M. P.s which has 
just returned from Russia. 

In 1923, writes Mr. Coates, I visited in the 
main tho some towns and villajSjos which my 
colleagues and myself have just recently seen, 
and, thoreff)re I am in a position to make 
comparisons. 

On our long journey from Leningard to 
the foot of Mount Arara», 1 had ample oppor- 
tunities of examining the conditions of tho 
railways end discussing tho (luestion with 
many railway workers. Tho improvements 
since 1922 are very marked. The permanent 
way is in a much better condition, tho rnll- 
ing-stock, possenger and gotids, is far cleaner 
and in a much better state of repair, tho sta- 
tions are in better condition, cleaner and 
and freshly painted, and although the trains 
ara still irritatingly slow, improvements have 
also takea place in this respect. 

The jMople themselves look infinitely better 
they are better fed bettor clothed (although 
here there is still much room for improve- 
mont', they bear far fewer traces of the c'vil 
war and blockade on their faces, their whole 
demeanour is much more bu *vant. 

“LIFE TS BETTER” 

Two years ago, when I asked “How do yon 
find life in Russia to-day ?” I invariably 
received the answer, “Life is hard, but 


improving;” On repeating tho same question 

during my recent visit, I was invariably 
answered, “Life is much better and improving 
rapidly.** 

Food is much more plentiful. I saw evi- 
dences f>f this nil every hand on tho stations, 
in shops, in restaurants, -and in the homes 
of the people general ly. 

One of the things which surprised me 
most was the quantity of white broad uni- 
versally consumed : T havo little doubt it is 
far greater than in j)re-war yosirs. 

Tho shops, of all kinds, are incomparably 
better stocked than in 192.3. On tho several 
occasions in Moscow, with the obje.-t of 
collecting information, T went shopping with 
with a nice of mine ^wlut had liveil 22 out if 
the 24 years of her life in London L 

On one occasion, when we wetre in a large 
well-stocked Co-operative shop, f asked h?r, 
‘Is it fK)Ssible, in Moscow, to purchase all 
tho edibles which you, with your London 
tastes, feel a desire for ?** She replied, “Look 
round ; is there a thing that one can’t get 
As far as 1 could judge, thero was not. 

Tho same striking progress is no ticeablo 
in the schools : tlioy are cleaner, is compar- 
ably better .Mpiipped, tho children are better 
fed, and their bright, happy faces now show 
far fewer traces »if tho blockade and armed 
intervention. Almost every where we saw naw 
.schools in the course of erection. Tho teachers 
said that very few children voluntarily absent 
themselves from school. 
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POPULAR RED ARMY 

All tho towns which wo visited wore a 
marked air of pros | rarity as compared with 
1923 : the streets, payments, and liouses are 
much cleaner and in a far better state of 
repair, and one lighting is very much better. 
Two years ago Baku, at night, was anything 
blit cheerful-looking ; to-day it is one of the 
best-lighted towns that 1 have ever seen. 

Ill 1923 garden cities were only being 
planned or just began ; to-day, in all the 
industrial centres, their erection is proceed- 
ings apace. 

One of the things which struck mo most 
was the improvement in the Rod Army : the 
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men are much bettar clothed, thoir physi 4 U 0 
and general bearing is much more soldiery, 
and from conversations with buth officers and 
rank :ind file, I learned that s«^rvice in the 
Red Army is exceedingly popular. 

During oiir stay in Russi:i in 1925 recruits 
were “called up,” and it is ii remarkable fact 
that 98 per cent, immediately answered the 
call, and the remaining 2 yrar cent, were 
prevented by causes — sickness, etc. — over 

which th‘^y had no contnil. 

• 

Til conclusion, I can state with absolute 
confidence that the soviet Government is in- 
finitely m<)re popular and ninch more firmly 
established than in 1923, “The Daily Herald” 


KUaSIA’S BETTER LIFE 





The Brahmin Priest 


Jitf N. K. Fenkateaiearan, B. A... 'rrimndrmi. 


The Brahrain priest is a singular 
figure in the cities of South India, the 
solo surviving symbol of a bye-gone 
ideal. The great theocracy that once 
held tliis country in its exquisite oin- 
bracu is dead. The latter day descen- 
dants of that theocracy have cut their 
connection with tlio glorious jiast and 
donned the monastic robes of the order 
of Miglity Dollar. But, alone and un- 
aided the Brahmin pricat bears the 
burden of a vanishing tradition and 
struggles to keep alive the “fire” whose 
embers are d3ring out. 

Tluj ‘ ‘apostate'’ Brali mins enamour- 
ed of the glamour of pelf and power at 
best gave him but grudging custom. 
Liis ministrations now-a-days do not 
sell and liis ollice from whicli willing 
passengers are booked to Elyseum is 
growing rusty and spiders have begun 


to build their cobwebs alongside its 
holy coiling. The poor priest has, 
therefore to hawk about his spiritual 
wares and that is why you see him 
trudging along rheumatically with his 
ash-ladon, reluctant limbs. Poor priest, 
he has a thin time of it. 

But fortunately the money-making 
Brahmin, apostate, and absorbed in 
ofllco-work, as he is, on (iccasion has 
an uneasy consciencu aboul llie possible 
horrors of a future I'ull and to “pour 
oil on the troubled waters” he commis- 
sions the priest to negotiate jiuace with 
the gods and feeds Itim and pays him 
with the miserly generosity of ac- 
cumulating hands. Yet the hungry 
ambassador is mightily pleased witli 
the job and chants his diplomacies to 
the high heavens with sanctimonious 
gravity. 
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Suoli occasionB, however, of 
“Borvicos in requibition” come but once 
in a way and the high priest lias to 
spend most of his time in kicking Ids 
heels at the deaf portals of Ids god- 
forgetting clientele who are buried in 
in an unending exploration for hidden 
reins of gold. Poor priest, he doesn’t 
know that his time is up and that lie is 
an unwanted anachronism in this up-to 
date earth. 

I know “Suppayya”, the wonderful 
child with a voracious memory, i used 
to chum up witli him when I was a 
slim mite of a boy, It was many long 
winters ago. A strapping school boy 
from the far city was stopping in i he 
village, the cynosure of tlie simple 
country-folk. One day in a tit of 
megalomania lie gave us an exhibition 
of his intimacy with Dr. Johnson’s 
tliunderous circumlocutions. Th'^'t 


wonderous memory sucked up the 
outlandish oration and still can “fetch 
it up” to please a dear friend. “A 
circumlocutory and plconasitic cycle 
oi oratorical sonority circumscribing 
an atom of ideality lost in verbal pro- 
fundity.” 

1'o-day ho is a blown priest in 
whose memory is gathered a whole 
harvest of Vedic hvmns. He can re- 
pe;»l for days on end and yet the store- 
house apparently remains filled to the 
brim. But ho is innocent of Sanskrit 
as any unsp.dtod child of Adam and 
his scholarship is untouched by the 
iconoclastic hands of knowledge. Ho 
is a wonderful granary but the pearly 
seeds are not demanded in the W'orld’s 
markets t(»-day. So ho tells me that 
he must see the Maharaj one ol these 
days and ask him ‘to give us Itack the 
old days”. 




Differences between Eastern and 
Western Civilizations* 


By MctSfthnn 

I have to speak to you about the points 
of difference and similarity between the Kaat 
and ^Vest. It goes wilTnout saying that the 
East means, as it did in ancient times, chiefly 
Asia, and tlie West, Europe and later 
America. East anti West are facing each 
other across the Pacific. 

.\.s for luirope and America, they are 
united by the same strain of civilization 
and culture, so there have been iioclifficultit s 
about the Atlantic relations save some 
minor ones. Not so with regard to the 
relations between boili sides of the Pacific. 
Here are found some deep-rooted tliflcrcnces, 
wh cb, fortunately, however, have iv»t yet 
led to any dang«TOUs crises, and which I 
earnestly hope will never occasion fatal 
disruptions. 

Unlike the Atlantic relations tho rela- 
tions across 'he F’aci fir are not based upon 
intellectual, economic, political i.nd moral 
idea'i flowing from one side only. Fiithc 
Pacific the currents of culture and civiliza- 
tion start from both sides and run into riach 
other. The Occidental aiul Oriental eleincnis 
coming together nece«sari!y occasion con- 
flicts and difficulties thoa:h I do r.ot con- 
sider these difficuities are i eyond incapable 
of harmonious settlement. 

In history different strains ol culture 
have m t and antagonisms and difficulties 
havfl arisen. For instance, the clasli ol the 

An address delivered to a public andionco 


' AnezakU 

Hebrew and Hellenic ideas arM shown in the 
work of Paul and Peter. Then further down 
in history there w:is the invasion from tho 
north of the Germanic tribes who caiiie down 
and ravaged and pillaged tho ancient civili- 
zation of the Mediterranean racivs. There is 
a feeling that the domination of one over tho 
other is a necessary facl. 'Phis rornaiiis true 
to a certain degree, at present, but it does not 
iiioaii that it will be sr> forever. Take France 
for example. The French are not a homo- 
geneous pQopIt!, and yet in spite of tins they 
make up one nation nnifiod in devol(»pmout> 
and nationality. I personally feel that I'mi 
much is niadi! of nationalism. In hi.storv yon 
see a repetition of different civiliz ili-m^ meel* 
ing and conflicting with one another. Out. 
of such conflicts has come degeneration some' 
limes, but more often the resull has hcioi '> 
happy union of cultures. 

Now you are going to t ickln thU gre it 
program of the Pacific relai-ions. You w'ill 
take up siihjncts «>ne by one and discuss them 
thoroughly. This is certainly tme in e 
sense, but I wonder whothor it is not a fuinla- 
mental error of science to reduce every thiu> 
t<i economic effect. We cannot live without 
broad, but “one cannot live by bread alone. 
Its distribution and consumption is a very 
important matter, especially in this centurv 
ofiiiclustry and commerce. But morn imi^or- 
taiit is the rpiostion of our attitude toward^ 

at Honolulu on Juno 29, 192.5. 
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wealth. Wealth in itself is not necessarily 
an objectionable thing. It has a value ua- 
floiibtedly. It is, however, our attitude 
whether as producer or consumer that is of 
importance. In the same way every factor in 
human life might bo reduced to the commer- 
cial, intellectual, economic, or spiritual 
attitude of man towards life. 

In the present time the West represents 
the ]»rogressivo aide of humanity. The 
Western |M?oplea are active and aggiessive. 
The chief banner of the West is progress. 
The word and the idea progress is not so 
old as many ]ieoplc think. It began in the 
18th century. Before tlint. time your 
ancestors did not s[»eak so much of progress. 
Mnny years ago people thought that the end 
of the world w.ms appmachiug, whether to- 
wards a niillenium or to a fatal end. There- 
fiwe progress was not regarded as the princi- 
pal thing. 

Now human life necessarily implies pro- 
gress and progress mfians sj^ed. Yes, speed, 
but where are you going ? 

The Oriiutals did not know how to n.ako 
s[)eed and were therefore stagnant. But we 
are now speed -making or aim at speed- 
making. Where are we going ? 

Beal progress is a good thing. It supplies 
us with ttjlephnnes, moror-cars, and "inally 
bombs. 

Do the Occidiuiials have some idea of 
where you are going ? The Orientals do not 
know whore we are going. T wonder whether 
the Europeans know whore they are going, 
especially the Germans. Germany is in a 
state of depression. Some of her scholars 
cry that civilization is do«)mod. T do not 
moan to press the point but I .just Avish to 
state my opinion as to the value of progress 
when viewed apart from the rntwal and 
spiritual values of human life. Progress and 


physical conveniences are in a sense treasures 
of human life. The United States Constitu- 
tion tells us that attainment of hap[)iness is a 
right of man. But happiness changes from 
time to time. It may bo found in ji hermit’s 
coll or in a motor-cor. 

Coming back to the East our civilization 
has been stationary for ton centuries. This 
does not look very hopeful. Some penple 
have lost ho])e, None of our people are en- 
tirely optimistic. That {)eculiar situation in 
the East, that is to say, in China, .Fanan ami 
India, is one of the difficuitie.s we are f- cing. 
It is a result of our civilization. We hud a 
feudal system under whicli land was regard- 
ed as given by st)niR one else. The peasant 
owning and cultivating a piece of land was 
supposed lo derive his rights from the feudal 
lord, and he fn>m the king, and the king 
derived and received his rights to rule from 
Heaven. Everything was given from fi.b»)ve t4> 
those below. So in the family, the children 
had to obey the father or the chief of the 
family. The latter w’as not s.a much auto- 
crat as that ho represented family tradition. 
He was held res])onsible to his ancestor-^ and 
hence ancestr)r worship. This respectful ob- 
servance towards superiors resulted in con- 
tentment with one’s present Condition. This 
Avas illustratoil by marriage. In the Orient 
marriage is arranged by the parents or oven 
the uncles and aunts of the persons to be 
married. In former times it often happened 
that they did not see each other until the 
AVfldding ceremony. This system brought 
about the trouble over the s«A-callod “picture 
brides*' of .Tapan, Sometimes the man did 
not even see his bride’s picture. Everything 
is arranged by the parents .and is accepted ns 
a matter of course by the young people. 
Conditions haA’e changed noAv due to the 
influx of Western ideas. But this attitude 
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of accoptaiico h.'iR pornioiited the lifo of the 
Orient up to the present. It has its counter- 
part ill religious faith and ecstatic con torn pla 
tion. 

The early Christians, especially the 
mystics, understood religion as a matter of 
receptivity and {jeace. They interpreted the 
Way of the Cross in a negative manner. To 
them man was the instirment God’s will. 
He should give up every thing snj)erfic’ial to 
receive the real will of Of’d. The modern 
Christian’s motto is progress and activity, 
expressing itself in missions, Y. M. C'. A.s, 
charitable works, swimming pools, < tc. I 
refer to these activities not to criticize hut in 
order to emphasize by contrast the mecMcval 
attitude and the modern Christian attitude. 
Christianity and Christian people arc the 
bearers of progress, physical sciet'ce, an<l 
industry. This difTerenco between the 
Occidental and Oriental ideas of religion is 
the same difference ;w that i?i their civiliza- 
tions. One is expressed in movement and llii? 
other in coiitompl.itiun. '• h<* Occidentals 
find expression in progress and tliey take 
pleasure in making .speed. The Oriiuitnls are 
changing many of their ways and adopting 
things from the West, hut still their atiituilc 
toward life is one of contemplal inn. Thi.s i.s 
shown in Oriental fat dism. Kverv one of us 
has something of this. i do I'fit k ow 
whether the Oh ine.se strikers h ive this alti- 
tude, hut when they return lo iheir h-'ine*, 
when they go hack to T.lieir f.smilies .•md 
KS\)ecially when they gn tn tin*. t.«>mh:s ot Ilnur 


anco.storH, they will look at life with the 
attitude of contemplation. This attitude of 
contemplation is best expressed in the 
Oriental term “Nirvana.” I'hoy fool they are 
a part of the cosmic life and of nature. 

Now the Orientals are forced to take a 
new attitude toward life. They must 
achieve progress. 'I’hey must have fiictories, 
engines, h»comoLives, and battleships or they 
will he cnishod. This new .ictivity in the 
Orient is necessarily accompanied with con- 
fiLsiori .and troubles. This is ospechdly true 
in China where they had to adopt new ideas 
very fpiickly after Centnrie.s of doing things 
the siimo wiiy. But the Oriental lias not 
entirely given up his attitude of soronity and 
Con tcmpl.it ion. 

ff the meeting of these two civiliz.a- 
liniis means only eonfict, then there is 
no hope of hotter rel.itions between the Mast 
and West. The JC.ast will have to ho crushcjl 
hy Western m iteriiil progress, especially, l>y 
(he Nordic races which .are dominating the 
wore! Shall we be crushed nr try something 
cl.se and .achievij progress without giving up 
'iiir «#!d .••ttitude ti»wards life ^ 

1 .vo-ider whether Occi»lent.tl progre.Hs is 
|.» rule or \vhcth«!r .all a jH^cts ••f life c.aii be 
put on the basis of spiritual principles or 
ide.ils, which I presume is ;i w.ay to go h.ick 
!o Ohri.st. We shoild nor he .ispiring after 
inopir-cars .and aero[8l;iin*s only, hut should 
.•ispire to a higher life, and make the present 
gni»d count towards future. 

“MMie Young East.” 
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Meheran-Ncssa 


Th« History the grent Moguls in 
in Inflia, no wht>rt» presonta such a glar- 
ing spectacle of lii'sipnted feebleness, as 
in :’i<! period intervening the just an •. 
benign regime of the great Akbar, the 
gnui-dian of man kind, and the gloriotis 
an! prosperous role of his worthy 
grainlson tlio celebra-'ed Shah-Jehan, 
Tliat period of depraved in capacity, 
just followine in the wake of the un- 
l>aralleled and lofty Government of “The 
g eatest filler of India”, and so happily 
relieved by the splendid sway of the re- 
nowned imperial architeet. and consn- 
nimate financier, rendered its insignifi- 
cance invidiously conspicouous, Hev«>lt 
iunl civil war, harem intrigues, the rule 
of woman and the influence of favouri- 
tes, debauchery and drunkenness, were 


the evils that appeared under the succes- 
sion of Selim, The fate of India was then 
miserably dependent, on an ambitious 
and proud woman of fashion and 
beauty In defiance of the sublime 
tenets of feminine virtues, she blushed 
not and scrupled not a whit, to clasp the 
unholy imperial Imnd, besmeared horrid- 
ly with the gore of Iier brave and manly 
husband. 

The welfare of India was then left 
to the tender mercies of nn imperial 
toper arid libertine, who inaugural) d his 
rule b)' the diabolical murder of one of 
his most valiant and intrepid nobles, for 
the superb and dazzling beauty of his 
wife, the unholy flame of his unbridled 
passion. This far famed beauty’s life was 
an anomaly of extreme adversity and 
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supremo prosperity. Her grandfather 
Khwaja Mahamed was a native of 
Teheren in Persia. Under the Govern- 
ment of the renowned king i ahmasp 
Safawi, he held the high civil office of a 
wazir. His son Ghiyas reduced to pover- 
ty and discarded by his family, for 
marrying a poor young woman, l*'ft his 
native country and emigrated to seek 
fttrtune in India, with his two sons and 
daughtT and the .said wife. Misfor- 
tune liaiinted him on his way in, all its 
harrowing aspects. At Kandahar his 
wife advanced in pregnancy, delivered of 
a beautiful girl, in about 984 H. or 1576 
A. D. To such a pitch of misery and 
distress he was reduced, that unable to 
provide for the conveyance of the 
infant, or the n(?co^8ary maintenance of 
the mother, the distressed and unfor- 
tunate parents were compe lled to aban- 
don the new born infant, the future 
Empress of India, at the foot of a tree 
on the ruad side. Parental feelinijs 
however soon induced them to return. 

The father returning to the spot, 
where he had left his child, beheld to his 
utter asronishment, a huge black snake 
coiled aroiiml lier b' dy, and extending 
its dreadful jaws to devour her. A 
shriek of anguish burst from the father's 
breast. The snake, being alarmed, 
hastily uncoilino itstdf from the body 
of the infan^, glided away to it'< re- 
treat At this moment they were 
joined by other travellers, who soon re- 
lieved thorn of all their wants. A princi- 
pal merchant of the party, feeling com- 


passion for the extremely distressed 
condition of the family, took them under 
bis charge and brought them to Delhi. 
By his influence Oyas and his sons 
were introduced to Akber, and were 
placed in some sub-ordinate employ- 
ments. They soon rose by the dint of 
their tact and ability to position of hon- 
our and trust. 

The daughter, who had been born 
to Ghiyas in the desert, received, soon 
after his arrival at Ijahore, the name of 
Meher-un-Neesa, or the Sun of women 
She liad some right to the appellation ; 
for in beauty she excelled all the ladies 
of the East. She was i*ducat(*d witli the 
utmost caro and attention. In music, 
dancing, poetry, and painting, she 
had no equal among her sex. Her dis- 
position was volatile, her wit lively and 
satirical, her spirit jealous and uncon- 
trolled. Selim, the prinee roysil, visited 
one day her fattier. When the pntdic 
cntcrtiiinmont was over, when all, except 
the principal guests, wero wihdrawn, 
and wine was brought on the table, the 
ladies, according to c istom, wore intro- 
duced in their veils. The ambition of 
Mcher-un-Nessa aspired to a conquest of 
the priiic*". She sung — lie was in rnp- 
tures ; she danced — he could hardly be 
re.'^trained by the rules of decency, to 
his place. Her stature, her shape, her 
gait, had raised his ideas of her beauty 
to the highest pitch. When Ids eyes 
seemed to devour her, she, as by acci- 
dent, dropped hfT veil ; and shone upon 
him, at once, with all her vohiptous 
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charms. The confusion, whfcii she 
could well feign, on the occasion, height- 
ened the beauty of hf*r face. Her timid 
eyes by stealth fell upon tlie prince and 
kindled all his soul into lovo, He was 
silent for the remaining part of the 
evening. She endeavoured t<» confirm 
by her wit, the conrpiest which the 
charms of her person had made* Selim 
became completely enavnoured of her. 
This hasty and indecent passion, the 
ambitious fair one, exerted all Ikt 
powers to inflame. In the frenzy of his 
pnssion, Selim having found her once 
alone in a solitary nook of the palace, 
caught hold of her wrist to embrace her* 
His passion know not what course to 
take* Meiier-un-Nessa had been be* 
trotlied by her father, to Ali Cooly 
Shir Afgan, a Turkoinanian nobleman 
of great renown* Nevertheless SelimV 
behaviour gave so much iineasif'.ees t . 
licr motlier, as to induce her to speak of 
it to the princess, whom she was visiting. 
Throngh her the case was laid before the 
emperor. 

Few things exasperated tbe great 
Akbar more than the lawless amours to 
which the Moguls were prone. The just 
monarch remonstrated witli his son. The 
wise Akber sternly refused to commit 
^ piece of injustice, though in favour of 
tho heir of his throne, and forbad tho 
contract to be infringed. The prince re- 
tired abashed. The prudent monarch re- 
commended that Melier-un-Nessa 
should be seen married, and removed 
from the prince's sight. She was bestow- 


ed on Shir Afgan Khan, ills original 
name was Asia Jillo. ilis bodily vi- 
gour was so great, that he had killed a 
lion single handed, for which ho was 
dignified with the title of Shir Afgan, 
or tho slayer of tho lion. Under 
tho latter name he became famous in 
India. In the wars of Akber, he had 
served with great reputation. He had 
distiugnishod himself in a particular 
manner under the Khan Khanan at the 
taking of Sind, by exhibiting prodigies 
of personal strength and valour. Upon 
every occasion where danger was im- 
minent, he was foremost to encounter 
it. He had a high sense of honour, 
his honesty was unimpeached. Pre- 
ferments had been heaped upon him ; 
and he w as highly esteemed at Court 
during tho life of Akber, who loved in 
others, that daring intrepidity, for 
which be himself was renowned* The 
wise and just monarch conferred on 
him the Jagir of Burdwan and the 
hands of the beautiful Mehar-un- 
Nessa ; and sent him away to Bengal 
with his bride with distinction. There 
he passed his days in peace and happi- 
ness and bad a daughter by Meiier-un- 
Nessa named T^adly Begum, In 
Burdwan he was liked and esteemed 
by all. His strenghth was prodigious, 
and his bravery equal to his strength, 
his integrity was unimpeached, his re- 
putation high, and he was alike feared 
and respected by all classes. Here he 
lived undisturbed until the death of 
Akbar. 
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OHAPTEE II. 
Akber and Jehangir. 


Tho last days of the great nonaroh 
were sorely embittered by the conduct 
of his only remaining son Selim. The 
Emperor, indeed, was not happy in his 
sons. They were notorious drunkards ; 
his two oldest twins, had died in in- 
fancy ; the third erioniously styled the 
first, was Prince Selim. Drunkenness 
was the curse of the family. His 
fourth and fifth sons Morad and 
Danyal died of excessive drinking. 
These sad mishaps were a severe blow 
to Akbar, in tho fag-end of his life. It 
was not at all cheered up, by the ac- 
tions of his only surviving son and 
successor Selim. His disputes with his 
eldest son Prince Kliasru became tho 
SPApdal of the Court. This so grieved 
and oppressed his proud and amiable 
Bajput wife, the Princess of Ambar, 
that she committed suicide in 1604 
A. D., to the profound grief and sorrow 
of the aged Emperor. Selim had from 
his earliest youth caused him the 
greatest anxiety. Nor has the anxiety 
been lessened, as the boy approached 
manhood. Selim had neither self- 
respect nor any sense of shame. Hu 
was utterly regardless of word, and 
was naturally cruel. Ho appeared in- 
capable of pladng the smallest 
strength on his pasrions. The deprav- 
ed smd sensual Prince seduced Anar- 
kali* one of the girls of his much res- 


pected lather's harem, which did cost 
the unfortunate girl her life. 

Selim, was in most respects, the 
very opposite of his fatlier. He was 
an inveterate drunkard, rebel, and 
murderer. Towards the close of tho 
reign, he set an example, whicit became 
a pomioious rule of the Mugul 
Dynasty, that of trying to ustahlisli 
himself in the life time of his father, 
whose dearest friend Abulfazal, ho had 
caused to be asssassinatud. Nothing 
could exceed tliu exemplary patience 
and forbearance, with which Aki)or 
treated his unworthy son. In extreme 
anguish the grieved monarch remarked, 
that if Salim wished to be Emperor, he 
might have killed him (Akhor) and 
spared Abul Pazal. 

The inlluence acquired by Akhor 
was never more apparent than at this 
conjucturo. It needed hut one ex- 
pression of resentment against, his un- 
grateful and undutiful son, to secure 
his oxclurion. His expressions in his 
favour, on the other hand, had tliu 
effect of inducing the most powerful 
nobles, to resolve to carry out his 
wishes, tho halfhearted and wavering 
to join with them. Not even the high- 
est nobleman in the army, Aziz tho 
Ehan-i Azim the father in-law of Priuco 
Khasru, who had already combined 
with Baja Man Singh the pillar of tho 
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ompiro, to support Kliasru, could resist 
the influence. He sent privately to 
Prince Selim to assure him of his 
support. Man Singh, the mo^t influen- 
tial of all, at that particular crisis, 
seeing that lie was isolated, yielded to 
the overtures made by him by Selim, 
and promised also to uphold him. 
Secure now of tlie succession, Prince 
Selim repaired to the palace, where ho 
was affectionately received by the 
dying Akber. 

In the presence of the assenibled 
chiefs and nobles deeply affected, the 
dying monarcli proclaimed Selim his 
successor. Then commending to his 
Cfire the ladies of the palace, and 
urging him to bo kind and cousideraie 
to his old friends and associates, who 
had been the life-long sharers of bis 
toils, and proud companions of his 
glory, lie looked at. each of them m 
succession, and begged them if he had 
wronged any one of tliem ; then bow- 
ing his head he died on the 131, h. of 
October 160r» A. I). 

Thus after a prosperous and glorious 
reign of nearly sixty years, closed the 
ever memorabie life of the real illus- 
trious founder of the Mogul Enipira, 
amid the general lamentations of his 
subjects, wlio loved him as their 
fattier, admired him as their leader, 
and revered him as their ruler. It 
caused the sincere regret of the whole 
nation, who in mourning the decease 
of their dear and beloved Emperor 
deplored the loss of the greatest and 


the wisest of t’he Indian Rulers. In 
his lofty priuoiides, wise reforms, and 
brilliant administration based on the 
sheer recognition of merit and merit 
only% without any distinction of race 
and creed, he was without a parallel, 
in the role of the veteran rulers of 
India. Hence India was immensely 
proud of producing sucii great men 
though Hindoos, as Man fciingli the 
greatest commandrr, and Todar Mall 
the greatest linancial statesman, of the 
Emire. “There never lias flourished in 
India, a more generous eucourager of 
the real thing, in this respect the pre- 
sent rulers of India might profit by his 
example. AVhen wo rcflecii what he 
did, the age in which he did it, the 
method he introduced to accomplish 
it, we are bound to recognise in Akber, 
one of those illustrious men whom 
Providence sends, in the hour of a 
nation^s trouble, to reconduct it into 
those paths of peace and toleration, 
whicli alone can assure tlie iiappiness 
of millions. To this day there is no 
sovereign so renowned in India as 
Akber. To this day lie is the ideal 
Sovereign in lndia'\ He was the 
greatest monarch that India perhaps 
Asia ever had. 

Such noble recognitions of the 
memory of the grand Akber, by the 
lovers of real merit iu the departed 
great, will ever form the brilliant 
chapter in the annals of the hero and 
hero worship. Justly remarked Colo- 
nel Sleoman while ho viewed Sokendra 
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tho splondid yet soloinn mausoleum of 
the great monarch, “coniddering all the 
circumstances of the time and place, 
Akber has al trays appeared to me 
among sovereigns, as Shakespeare was 
among poets, and, feeling as a citi/ieu 
of the world, I revered tho marble 
slate that covers his hones, more 
perhaps than I should that one of any 
other sovereign with whose history I 
am acquainted"’. ■ Prince Fredrick 
Augustine of Schelswig Holstein, 
Count Von, Noer corroborating the 
same sentiments when he visited the 
said tomb, added ; — “1 too could say 
that no other burial place had so 
moved me as this of Akber, to me it 
was all like a dream, but on my return 
to A'^ra, I formed the resolution to 
hold in remembrance Akher and the 
age of Akher.’’ I'ho humble writer 
of this article too, cried a men to such 
sentiments, while years before he knelt 
down in mule admiration and deep 
reverence before tlie solemn marble 
slab, which covered the mighty remains 
of tliat August monarch. For in bis 
meek estimation, none bettor followed 
than Akber, the sublime tenets of the 
supreme Sree Krishna for the benefit 
of tho people, cis., tho universal 
equality and general welfare of man- 
kind, and the recognition of its merits 
without any distinction. Akber re- 
marks the author of Dabistan, paid no 
regard to hereditary power or|pedigroe, 
but favoured those whom ho found to 
excel in knowledge and in conduct. 


His great idea was the union of all 
India, ilia code was tho grandest of 
tho codes for a ruler. “There is good 
in every creed ; let us adopt what is 
good and discard the remainder.” There 
was good in all men. Hence his groat 
forbearance, his unwillingness to 
punish so long as there was hope 
of reform, hence his love of 
pardoning. 

On the demise of his illustrious 
father, Selim ascended the throne, as- 
suming tho title of Jehangir, the con- 
queror of tlie world. In order 
to establish himself firmly in 
the throne, Jehangir tried his best, 
to secure the ])C)W’erful support of tliat 
capable man and great factor of the 
Empire, Man Singh, by flattering over- 
tures. Man Singh promised to sup- 
port him. Mae Singh, uupliew and 
successor of Bhagwandas, was the most 
brilliant character of Akbar's Court. 
.'\s tiio emperor’s lieutenant, he was 
entrusted with tlie most arduous duties, 
and added conquests to the emfure 
from Kliotou to the ocean. Orissia was 
subjugated by him, Assam humbled 
and made tributary, and Gabul main- 
tained in her allegiance. He held in 
succession the governments of Bengal 
and Bebar, the Hekkan and Oabul. 
The BAja, from the antiquity of his 
family, and iiis own address, com- 
manded all the Hindu interests in the 
empire. He had. at that very time, 
twenty thousand of his native subjects, 
of tho Bajpoot tribe, in and near the 
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environs of tho capital, prepared to 
ozecuto his orders. 

Without the help of his great 
maternal uncle, Ehushru’s rubollion 
was hopeless, and it was most severly 
and ruthlessly crushed. .Tehangir order* 
ed|700 of the prisoners to bo impaled in 
a line leading from the gate of Lahore ; 
and ho expatiates, in liis Memoirs, on 
the long duration of their frightful 
agonies. To complete liis barbarity, 
he made his son Khushru to bo carried 
along tho line on an elephant, while a 
maoe*buarur called out to him, with 
mock solemnity, to receive the saluta- 
tions of his servants. The unhappy 
Khushru passed tltree days, in tears 
and groans, witliout tasting food ; and 
remained for long after a prey to 
the deepest melancholy. Baja Mau 
was too wise to identify liiniself with 
the rubollion, tliuugh ho stimulated 
his nuphuw ; and he was too powerful 
to be openly' punished, being at the 
head of twenty thousand Itajputs. 

Tho emperor, Johangir, sliortly for- 
gave his sun, and deemed it prudent 
policy to overlook tlic conduct of the 
Baja : but in order to remove tho 
latter to a distance from the scene of 
intrigue, he again appointed him to tho 
Government of Bengal, with orders to 
proceed thither immediately, and ko(‘p 
in check tho rebellious spirit of the 
Afghans. There was no one in tho 
empire but tlie mighty Man Singh, who 
could coerce tho turbulent Afghans 
end warlike chiefs and the people of 


Bengal. Ilis first vice royalty of 
Bengal was marked with consummate 
skill and firmness, tempered with 
justice. His departure however served 
as a signal to raise the dormant spirit 
of the Afghans. Therefore Jehangir 
had much need of tho important ser- 
vices of that veteran warrior, to quell 
the formidable insurrection in Bengal. 
In five months the heroic Bajpoot 
executed his arduous task vigorously 
and satisfactorily. Tho Afghans and 
tho people yielded without a murmur, 
to his firm yet just and humane govern- 
ment. 

Thus freed from danger outside and 
inside, when Jehangir felt himself 
firmly established on his throne, he 
found that he could dispense with the 
great service of Baja Man Singh. He 
recalled him suddenly from Bengal, 
within eight months of his appoint- 
ment, and appointed his own foster 
brother Kutub-uddin to the government 
of tho three provinces of Bengal, 
Behar and Orissia in the year 1606 
A. H. This sudden romoval of an able 
and experienced oflicer, from the 
government of three rich and extensive 
provinces, is attributed to the shameless 
passion of Johangir for the fair Meher- 
un-Nossa then the wife of another 
person. He did not dare to execute 
his dastardly project during the vice- 
royalty of a veteran warrior like Man 
Singh. Man Singh was allowed to re- 
turn to his paternal estates, where for 
some years he enjoyed a life of ease. 
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CHAPTJSB III. 

The murder of Shir Afggan. 


When Selim ascend the throne in 
1605 A. D., iusiice and shame wer^ a 
slight protection to the man, whose 
life was a bar to the enjoyments of the 
ying - ilis passion for Moherun Nessa, 
which he had repressed so long from a 
respect and fear of his august father 
and his own troubles, returned with 
redoubled Tiolence. He was now 
absolute ; no subject could tliwart Ids 
will and pleasure. Ho recalled Shir 
Afgan from his retreat. Jfe was 
afraid however, to go so m ueb against 
the current of tlie public opinion, as to 
deprive by force that amir of his wife. 

The cruel and licentious niouarch 
however was resolved to remove his 
heroic rival, to get the unhallowed 
object of his passion, by means at 
once ingenious and disgraceful. 
Jehangir all on a sudden sum inoned 
Shir Afgan to his presence at Delhi. 
He received him graciously, and con- 
ferred now honours upon him. Shir 
Afgan naturally open and generous, 
suspected not the emperor’s intentions. 
He was however most cruelly de- 
ceived. In a hunting party, wheu a 
big ferocious tiger was brought to 
bay, Jehangir called aloud to his 
nobles, among whom Shir Afgan was 
oonspicious, '*who among you will 
advance singly, and attack this tiger 7 ” 
It was simply preposterous and 
monstrous. The bravo and intrepid 


Sher Afgan at once boldly stepped 
forward and declared, “to attack an 
animal with weapons is both unmanly 
and unfair. God has given to man 
limbs and sinews, as well as to tigers ; 
he has added reasons to the former, 
to conduct his strength.” The other 
ojiiralis objected in vain, “tliat all men 
were inferior to the tiger in strength, 
and that he could be overcome only 
with stool." “1 will convince you of 
your mistakes,” Shir Afgan replied ; 
and, throwing down his sword and 
shield, prepared to advance unarmed. 

Though the omporor was, in secret, 
pleased witli a proposal full of danger 
to Shir, lie made a show of dissuading 
him from the enterprise. Shir was 
determined. The monarch with 
feigned reluctance yielded. Men 
knew not whether they ought most to 
admire tliu courage of the man, or to 
exclaim against the fully of the deed. 
Astonishment was painti^ in every 
face ; every tongue was silent. How- 
ever after a desperate conflict, and 
mangled with terrific wounds he laid at 
last the monarcii of the ftirost dead at 
liis feet. The fame of this extra- 
ordinary exploit resounded through 
the empire. The designs of the 
emperor having thus failed, other 
means were soon contrived to assasi- 
nato the unfortunate Shir. 

He bad scarcely recovered from bis 
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wounds, when a snare was prepared for 
him. Jehangir had meanly con- 
descended to giye priyato orders to the 
rider of one of his largest elephants, 
to waylay his riyal, in one of the 
narrow streets, and there to tread him 
to death. As accidents of that kind 
some times happen, the thing might 
liave passed without suspicion. Shir 
was carried in his palanky, seeing the 
elephant in his way, he gayo orders to 
the bearers to return back. The ele- 
phant furiously came forward ; they 
throw the palanky with their master 
ill the struct, and fled to save their 
lives. Shir saw his danger. He had 
just time to rise. He drew a short 
sword, wliich always hung by his side. 
With Ills weapon hu struck the ele- 
phant across the root of the trunk, 
which hu cut o(f with one blow. The 
animal roared, turned from him, fell 
down -< 11(1 expired. Thu emperor was 
looking out ot! a window ; hu retired 
with amazement and shame. Shir 
continued his way to the palace. 
Without any suspicion of treachery, 
he related the iiarticulars to Jehangir. 
The latter disguised his sentiments, 
but roliiiquisbod not his base designs. 
He praised the strung 'h and valour of 
Slur, who retired satisfied and un- 
suspecting, from bis presence. 

All these repeated attempts to 
assasinate him bring foiled, the doom- 
ed hero returned to Bengal, crowned 
with glory and fame. There too, the 
murderous machinations of the vile 


emperor soon followed him. In 
defiance of all codes of decency a«d 
morals, the imperial voluptuary charg- 
ed his foster brother Kutubud^ thp 
viceroy of Bengal, to procure for him 
anyhow, the object of his unrighteous 
passion. It was most meanly conjec- 
tured by the imprudent imperial liber- 
tine and his worthy viecroy, that all 
opposition from the worthy and manly 
husband would be prevented by in- 
fluence and promises. Shir Afgun how- 
ever had a higher sense of honour, anfl 
no sooner suspected the designs that 
were entertained, thau ho resigned his 
command. Hu loft off wearing arms as 
a sign that lie wat no longer in the 
king’s service. Kutubuddin then 
concocted Iiis nefarious plans to attain 
tho horrid and detestablu end. Forty 
ruffians were hired to attack 
murder Shir. One night they enter- 
ing the bed-room of Shir while he was 
asleep, they prepared to plunge their 
daggers into his body. At that 
time, an old accomplice, being 
touched with remorse, cried out with a 
loud voice, ''Hold ( have we not the 
emperor’s orders ? “Let us behave like 
men. Shall forty fill upon one— and 
that one asleep?’’. “Boldly ^poken’’ said 
Shir starting that instant from his bed. 
Seizing bis sword, he placed himself in 
a corner of the room : t here he was 
attacked by the assassins. In a few 
minutes, many of the vUlians lay, wel- 
tering in ibeir blood, nt his feot, Scaree 
one-half escaped without a wound. The 
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old man who bad given warning did not 
attempt to fly. Bhir took him by the 
hand, praised, and thanked him for his 
behaviour. And having inquired about 
those who liired the presents, to relate 
the particulars abroad. The fame ot 
this gallant exploit resounded through 
the whole emire. 

Soon afterwards Kutabndiiin the 
Viceroy on a prete'ieo tu visit liurdwan, 
invited the attendance of Shir Afgan 
to his Court Shir ex(>euting n.) 
treachery went forth only witli two 
attendants, to receive the viceroy and 
his large retinue. The viceroy how- 
ever forbad Shir’s men to come near, 
and soon engaged with him in conversa- 
tion. Shir Afgan was insulted by the 
proposals and enraged at the threat.) of 
the Viceroy. On this the cowardly 
Viceroy gave a signal to his followers 
to out down Shir. The fury and rage 
of that iindainited chief iiow shone 
respelendent and sublime in his last 
moments. Slaying single handed six 
of the viceregal officers, he spurred np 
his horse manfully to the elephant on 
which the treacherous viceroy was 
seated. His mighty arm uplifted the 
shining blade, and clove into two the 
unworthy Kutubuddin, smashing or 
breaking down in a moment his Howda 
Then the Hon hearted Shir most in- 
trepidly turning round against the 
numerous attendants of the Viceroy, 
challenged them to single combat ; this 
manly invitation of the doomed hero, his 
cowardly assailants were ill prepared to 


accept. The first that fell by his hands 
was Aba Khan, a native of Cashmere, 
who was an amir of five thousand^ 
horse. Four other nobles shared the 
same fete ; A death attended every 
blow from his puissant hand. The re- 
maining Chiefs were at once astonished 
and frightened ; they fled to a distance 
and formed a circle around him. Some 
began to gall him with arrows, others 
to fire with their muskets. His horse 
at length, being shot with a ball in the 
forehead, fell under him. The unfot- 
tunate Shir, reduced to the extremity, 
began to upbraid them with cowardice. 
He invited them severally to single 
combat ; but he begged in vain. He 
bad already received some wounds, he 
plainly saw his approaching fate. Turn- 
ing his face towards M ecca, he took up 
some dust with his hand ; and for want 
of water, threw it, by way of ablution, 
upon his head. He then stood up, 
seemingly unconcerned. Six balls 
entered his body in different places 
before he fell. His enemies had scarcely 
courage to come near, till they saw him 
in the last agonies of death. They 
praised his valour to the skies, but in 
adding to his reputation, they took 
av ay from their own. 

Thus perished in 1607 A. O. a 
truly noble and brave chieftain, a 
martyr to the cause of honour and 
dignity, against the licentious despotism 
of an htresponsible and reckless mier ; 
and for a wife the most unprincipled 
and entirely unworthy of him. This 
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horrid deed perpetrated, the officer who 
succeeded Kutubuddin, soon hastened 
to the house of Shir for the beautiful 
prize of blood. Even that officer was 
afraid, that Meherun Nessa might make 
away with herself, as many a lady of 
honour and virtue would have assuredly 
done on such an occasion. Nothing how- 
ever of that sort happened. The unwor- 
thy widow did not at all deploie, or 
grieve her lot. Like a chaste herone she 
did not clasp the steel, to avenge her 
mighty lord, on his cowardly and wick- 


ed murderer. She rather seemed to wel- 
come her lot. Most shamelessly she 
ventilated the monstrous falsehood, that 
her husband, had conjured her to yield 
without hesitation, to the desires of 
of tiehangir. This subterfuge was as 
petiable as shameless. To the horror 
and shame of woman -cind, this un- 
righteous woman was unwilling to adopt 
the manners of her country upon such 
tragical occasions, the sacred and 
holy widow’s weed. 
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Ghosts we have seen. 


ICy lEother’a After Death SeturiL 

(I3y Dame Nellie Melba) 

When 1 was still young, my mother died. 
Although she had been ill for years, death had 
hitherto been a mere name for me, and it 
seemed to add a whole host of new problems, 
hitherto nngnessed, to my existence. Just 
before she died she snmmoned the family into 
the room, and there was some message for each 
of ns. For mo it was, **Alway8 be a mother to 
little Vere.” Vere was my sister, four years 
old. 

I carried out my mother’s dying wish, 
and Yere’s cot was removed into my room. 
And then, three months afterwards, Vere was 
suddenly seized with an illness. I and the 
nurse put her to bed and did all we could for 
her. As it was too late to send for the doctor, 
1 thought I would go to bed too, trusting that 
she would be better in the morning. 

I wont to bed early, put fresh wood on 
the fire, and lay back in bed dozing under the 
flickering shadows on the ceiling. Suddenly 
I saw that there was a third person in the 
room, and peering into half-light I saw that 
the third person was my mother, dressed in 
the simple black dress in which I had last 
seen her on earth. Speechless, I watched her 
walk very slowly across the room to my 
sister’s bed, raise her hand, point to the 
figure in the bed, make a strange sweeping 
motion with her arms, and disappear. 

With a quick-beating heart I ran to my 
sister’s bed. She was sleeping peacefully, 
and seemed better. 


In the morning I mentioned the incident 
to my father before he went out, wondering 
if it would make him fool that the illness was 
more serious than wo thought, and if wo ought 
to send for the doctor at once. 

Tut, tut, girl " he said, in his broad 

Scottish burr. “Get those foolish notions out 
of your head.” As for sending for the doctor 
he decided to wait till ho returned in the 
evening . 

In the evening it was too late. My sister 
died at four o’clock. 

These are the facts, bare and unadorned as 
I give thorn in my book of reminisconeos 
“Melodies and Memories,,” published recently 
by Thornton Butterworth, Ltd. (21s.) I do 
not seek to explain them. 

A Birthday Spootro 

(By the Hon. Mrs. Claude Yorke) 

Soon after I retired to bod in a certain 
picturesrjue old house in a well-known hunting 
centre I woke up with a start. My dog, who 
was standing in the middle of the roof was 
rigid and bristling, his teeth bared. 

Slowly the handle of the bedroom door was 
turning. I called out, “What do you want ?” 
But the handle continued to turn. Then a form 
white radiance came from outside. I ran to 
the door. There was nothing outside. 

Our housekeeper, a prosaic old soul, retired 
early one night and locked the door. At one 
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o’clock she awoke, the room being full of 
bright light which ^’ehone Hko a new florin,” 
as she told us. She saw a figure materialize 
slowly -^a shining figure in white, the face of 
which was scared with pain. After the house- 
keeper cried out three times the figure finally 
vanished. 

Some months later, in London library I 
read that a strange spirit was supposeil to 
haunt an ancient monastery which used to 
stand near the house in (|ucstion. Also, in 
an out-of-date gni<!e book, I discovered that 
the “White Lady” appeared only to those 
born in May or December. I wrote to the 
housekeeper out ot‘ curiosity, to find out her 
birthday. Sure enough, it was May 17tli. 

Biding through a &host 

(By Cicely Hamilton the Playwright) 

Acting as Secretary to a hospital in 
France, I slept in a room in which super- 
natural phenomena were of frequent occur- 
rence. The door knob had an uncanny knack 
rf turning on its own account, the door rattled 
mysteriously, and even when I kept the di'-'^r 
open the ghost was not to be thwarted. It 
then indulged in a persistent tapping on the 
walls. 

One afternoon I bicycled to the village 
about two miles away- Returning homo in 
the dusk, I saw a woman on the side of the 
road, walking along quickly. Hatless and 
dressed in something black, I took her for 
one of the villago women. 

She dashed across the road just as 1 pass- 
ed, and I shouted, prepared for a collision and 
St tumble. But I ran right through that 
woman, as if she was made of air. A fevr 
yards on 1 dismounted and looked back. 
Nobody was there, and it dawned upon me 
that what I had seen was notliing human. 
Whether there was any connection between 


the two I know not, but after this uncanny 
experience the disturbances in ray room 
ceased. 

was my Fatlior ” 

(By Pola Nogri (the Film Actress) 

Before I left Paris for home I was enter- 
tained at the lioiiso of some people who are 
much interested in spiritualism During the 
evening a discussion arnse between a young 
woman who did n'»t believe in materialization 
and one of <»nr hosts, and a seanee was 
suggested. 

“Whom woiihl you like to see ?” was asked 
of the young woman when conditiuiis were 
right for the seance, and wo were all sitting 
in a circle in the dim ror>f. 

“Oh-~an 3 ’hody dead j” she laughed. 

Presently a light appeared in which a 
face was vaguely outlined. It meant nothing 
to me, but the young woman screamed and 
fainted. The lights were snapped on at once. 

“That was my father,” she moaned ; “and 
he isn’t dead j” 

While her car was being called, the tele- 
phone-bell rang. The young woman was re- 
quested to come homo at once — her father 
had died half an hour before j 

The Haunted Tree 

(By Winifred Graham (the Novelist). 

I think the most striking psychic event in 
my family occurred many years ago to my 
father and mother. One moonlit night they 
wore seated in a punt against our river lawn. 

Suddenly my father cried, “Do you see 
anything on the lawn P* 

My mother replied, “Yes a man hanging 
from the maglonin tree.” 
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They both sprang up and rushed to the 
spot, to find nothing, and attributed the 
strango effect to moonlight. 

About a week after they were at a ball, and 
uiy fatlier danced with a Indy who said, “I 
hear you have bought Nell Gwyn’s old 
house on the river, whore a men was found 
hanging from a maglonia tree.” 

Very startled, he asked for particulars, 
and was told that a foot man who had got 
into trouble had committed suicide on that 
spot. 

It may interest readers to know that I 
have receive ' a daily message by automatic 
writing through my 'hand ever since my 
father died in 1922. 

Da& Leno's Shade 

(By Stanley Lupine (Comedian) 

I saw Dan Lena’s ghost twice — in Drury 
Lane Theatre. Do not misunderstand me. I 
do not believe that the minute human brain 
can drag out of the hereafter any given spirit 
among the millions of millions spirits who 
have passed over in the centuries of universal 
existence. I have had experiences, however, 
that have convinced me that those in the 
hereafter can^ and do visit us. 

The spirit of Dan Leno visited mo first in 
1917. I never mot Leno in the flesh. I was 
a child when he was alive, and, besides, 1 was 
too poor to go to the theatre but when I be- 
came a comedian 1 conceived an intense admi- 
ration for him. 1 have the last letter ho 
ever wrote I have the jug with his 
portrait and signature. 1 have a rose bowl 
presented to him by tho London Bavilion 
directors. 

In 1917 I was playing his p.art, the Widow 
Twankey, and using his dressing room. One 
night the weather was so bad that I decided to 
sleep in tho theatre I curled up on the couch, 
the one he had used, and then fell ;islee}: I 
woke suddenly, and was conscious of a form 
flitting through the room. 

I went out and tji: jjjtioned the .light 
watchman, but ho had seen no one and heard 
nothing. I went back to my couch, but shortly 
afterwords 1 saw clearly the face of Dan Leno. 

I fled from the theatre and spent the rest of 
the night in an hotel. 


I was much chaffed about the adventure of 
course. When precisely the same thing hap- 
jiened again the next year I did not mention it 
to a soul. I never have done so until to-day. 

My explanation of the vision is that the 
spirit of Dan Leno knowing with the all- 
embracing knowledge of the hereafter that a 
young and struggling comedian was trying his 
utmost to bring laughter and light-hearted ness 
into the lives of thousands .as he had done, 
came to gave me some message perhaps of 
encoiiragomont. I was not then unhappily, in 
a mood to receive it. 

OhoBtly Saads. 

(By Sir Alfred Robbins (Journalist and Author). 

In my n.ative town of Launceston in 
Cornw.all, a ne’er-do-well once lived who had 
many reckless advanturo One day he told his 
jissoci.atcs that on tho previous night he was 
crossing Tealm Bridge, which spans a stream 
batween Devon and Cornwall and discovered 
himself between Satan .and his hounds, who 
were engaged hunting. The demon threatened 
him that, if even he crossed tho bridge again 
.at night and interfered with the hunt, he 
would be struck dead. 

The story was laughed at as a drunken 
phantasy, tho man himself for years m^ide long 
detours to avoid crossing Yoalm Bridge after 
dark. 

Seeing a enrriage returning empty to 
Launc<‘stoii one night ho asked the driver to 
give him a lift on the step. Assent was 
given, hilt on arriv.al at tho stable the driver 
found the man had gone. 'I'he d;uighfer of a 
neighbouring farmer who CiOs.sed the bridge 
into that night stumbled over a body lying 
across the road. It was tho ne’er-do-well, 
dead. 

At the inquest no ovidenco of external 
violence was produced, and no natural cause 
assigned ; and the foreman of the jury, who 
was my father, |)ointod out that if this were a 
case of visitation from beyond, th.at visitation 
must have come not from the Almighty but 
from the devil ; and they agreed on causes tin* 
known. 

In my boyhood I was acquainted with the 
two principal witnesses — the driver of fch« 
carriage .and the girl who found the corp*e ; 
anti of their good faith none ever entertained 
doubt. 
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Tlio inrmurahU* tmbruPc. 
“My lirutiurr/' 

“Yes, broil ler." 



G. B. Shaw Assails Medical Council 


Qeorpfo RtMiard Shaw makes in a letter to 
the Loudon Times an attack on the 
Genenil Medical Council, the body which in 
Eiififland controls the ]n‘actjce of medicine, and 
asks that the practitioiiei's upon it be replaced 
by ri])r(si iitativLS of the ‘general public or dis- 
interested hyu’ii ni«^ seieiice. 

lie tells how In? himself was cured of a 
displacimi lit of the bones by an American 
du(?tor of osteopathy, and uses the case of Dr. 
A\ham as the text of his appeal. Dr. Axhain 
was a repilarly qualified English doctor who 
went to iiivesti«j;ate the wonderful euros attri 
bitted to Herbert Ibirker, tiuii known as a 
“bone setter.” He found the rums were not 
exajr^erated, but noted that patients .sulYered 
terrible a<j^oiii(s under the triatment, since 
Barker, as an unqualilicd man, was unable to 
use anal slhetics. 

Though realizing he would incur the aii^er 
of the General Medical Council, Dr. Axham 
thought it his duty to offer his s'ervices as 
anacsthetisl. The result was ihat, as he was 
acting as an assistant to an uni|ualiiied praoti' 
tioner, the General Medical Council ioiuid him 
guilty of “infamous conduct*’ and deprived him 
of the right to practice medicine. 

Herbert Barker, for the cures lie tdfeoted 
among war wounded soldiers, receiveil the 
honour of knighthood and obriiincd practie.il, 
if irregular, recognition of his skill ; while Dr. 
Axham, now very old man being deprived of 
his means of livelihood, has been in considera- 
ble financial straits. 


Mr. Shaw writes : 

“The difllculty about Dr. Axham does not 
seem to be understood. Dr. Axham did his 
great duty as a member of a professional de- 
voted to the relief of human .-iilTering hy every 
means within the compiteiice of a ]ihysician 
and to tliQ GnconrageiuiMit and aid of every 
t xtciiHion of tho5si' means. The puhlii* has bein?- 
fited by his action and owi's him its proli'etion, 
yet it has allowed him to ho stigmatizid for his 
scrviciR as giiiltv of infamous profi ssiiuial cmi 
duct and stmek off the register. 

“This striking off will not hurt him imwa- 
days when nil registeml praclilioi.L*r> are ai a 
liiavv prsiniuin l).fau.-e ilny liav* loa^-tri’nl 
inodeni lichniques of wliieh ivgislraiioi, gu.iran 
tees igiiorauce, but ai S7 he i> past pnoMii'ing 
and the stigmatisin is du ply feh. aiid justly 
resented by him. 

Meanwhile Sir iierhert. Barker, whom ho 
W'BS one of the fh'st to recogni/e as a great 
manipiilatiVo (airgeon, has been knighted in 
publio recognition of his eminence at the 
instance of four famous surgeons who ])(;litioned 
the Prime Minister on the subject. The General 
Meilical Council holds they were guilty of in- 
famous professional conduert in which they 
were abetted by the King, but it does not 
act on its view because the King and his 
advisors are not so helpless as Axham was. 

“Only by continuing the victimization of 
Axham can it make its opinion quite clear and 
intimidate every registered practitioner who 
would like to follow his admirable example* 
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**ObviouRly it is nsclesR to appeal to tlie 
General Medical Council, but what about the 
really responsible bodies who are supposed to 
represent the nation in the matter— the Privy 
Council and universities and Goverment ? 

“It is they who in j»r»>Hs neglect of their 
duty ill Rpito of the plain provisions in the act 
for public and scientific represeiirntioii have 
thrown control of tlie professions, iiicludin«; 
]»owei’s which no |ioliLical ruler in civilised 
world now ei joys and would dream of claiming, 
into the hands of practising doctors, with the 
inevitable result that the Council has become 
a trade niiioii of the worst ty]>e — namely, a 
tVj)c in whicli entry to llie trade and the right 
to roinain in it are at. the mercy of the union. 

“Not only is the type thi worst but in this 
particular interest it is at the crude stage of 
])!•» oecu})ation with professional Larnings ami 
Milieu deliancc of puhli«‘ opinion, which pro- 
duced llu* Manchester and Sliellield outrages in 
the working class." 

Mr. Sliaw points luit that the General 
Medical Council is, liowever, not a trade union 
“de jure" aiiil is a euii>iiluiional authority •kith 
the first dulv I'F securing for the puhlie the 
advantages of tlie latest developments in 
medieine and surgery. 

“It has," lie coiitiniies, “become in effect a 
traele union solely through the caielessness or 
sutkoivtitioii of the controlling bodies repi’esent- 
ing us i-ioor laymen, who are so vitally interest- 
ed, as patients, as well as disinterested science. 

“It seems ho))e1ess, lioW'*ver, to make people 
]K*ople understand this. My own efforts to call 
attention to it result only in what I must call 
editorial imbecilities to the eflcet that I am 
down on doctors’ and that every ipiack would 
have to bo rigistercd if Sir Herbert Barker 
were registered, which is about as sensible as 
g that bi cause Bial ms vi s maili a Poctor 
of musis without doing curricular exercises in 


counterpoint, the universities ai-e logically 
bound to confer degrees on all our street piano 
men. 

“As a matter of fact few persons can have 
bad more better doctor friends than I. Indeed 
that is why my utterances have been so well in- 
formed. But they may not s])cak for them- 
sidvfs, whereas, I, being free, open my mouth 
without, being ruined or stigmatized as in- 
famous, and can act occasionally as the mouth- 
]>iece of the gagged profession. 

“Leaving that asTde, I have my own in- 
tercRts and grievances as a citizen. My wife 
suffered from laming traumatic dislocation for 
eight years. Thanks to the obsolete training 
maintained by the General Medical Council 
registered surgeons were unable to correct it. 
They did not luiaend to. Their final verdict 
was ‘You must go to Barker.' But the General 
Medical Council said, ‘If you go to that black- 
leg you shall howl for it as we will ruin any 
man, who dares .iJmiiiister an anaesthetic.' 
And in fact the operation, wliich was complete- 
ly siiccessfull, was performed witliout anaesthe- 
tic, though I hasten to add that this was the 
effect of ray wife’s curiusity rather than of any 
serious difficulty in circumvenliijg the trade 
union. 

‘‘Later on in an accident I displaced one of 
my own hones rather badly and again, though 
nothing could exceed the kindness of the regis- 
tered medical gentlemen on the spot, they were 
unable to rejilete it for want of perfectly well 
known techniipie which every qualified surgeon 
should have at his finger's ends. It took me 
ten days to get to Birmingham, where an 
American doctor of osteopathy, also classed as 
a blackleg by the General Medical Council, 
set me right after seventy-five minutes of skill- 
ed manipulation. 

“Had the process been an unbearably pain- 
ful one, which it foilunately was not, any 
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anasthetist Baving me pain would have done 8o 
under penalty of being rattened (as the terms 
went in Sheffield) to the extent of being de> 
prived of his livelihood. 

“No wonder I am overwhelmed with 
^quests from medieal soeieties in all the 
medioal schools of London to lecture to them 
on the situation. But I have nothing more to 
say than I liave already said often clearly 
enough and I simply dare not use the language 
that the ablest leaders of the pr.)fession pour 
out on it. 

“All I assert is that if the eonstitiitional 


authorities will only do their daty by getting 
rid of practitioners from the General Medical 
Council (save as assessora in case of need), and 
replace them with representatives of the public 
and disinterested hygienic science, Axham will 
be reinstated almost automatically and the 
conquest of Harley Street by the unregistered, 
now in active progress may be checked. For 
there is really nothing uim'gistered practi- 
tioners do that cannot be done by registered 
ones if only they are appmnticed to the 
techniques of to-day instead of to those of 
centuries ago.” “New York Times." 





r\ Decorative Piute. 

By^^SdHsk Cfiandru Siniia. 




Bf! Dr Xaresh Chandra Sen Gupta, M. *4. D. L. 


They were at the Gyninasium. 
Tiny was whirling away on a jiair of 
skates. Staunton was nut tuucli used 
to tliat form of exercise. In liis 
younger days he had done a hit of 
skating and on tlie strength of that 
he had ventured to mount a pair of 
those wheeled devils in the hope of 
keeping conipaiiy with Tiny. I'ut 
these treacherous idiots gave way 
under him and he fell with a thud on 
the hard ice as soon as he was on it. 
lie tried to smile away Tiny’s concern, 
with only partial success. Ho rose 
and tried again. Put he gave up 
when ho looked in front of liim and 
saw what skating in Paxton was like. 
The skaters wore going round and 
cutting fancy figures in a whirl hesido 
which skating at home seemed like a 
snails walk. These people went at 
Such a tremendous rate. Besides, 
there was nothing of the irregular 
moving crowd which you see on a 
4 


Bink in England. Every individual 
in the company filled a definite place 
in a complete artistic scheme. Instead 
of each skater going his own way, each 
timed and regulated his movements 
with those of the rest so that compli* 
cated as the movements were, the 
w'hole thing was one organised move- 
ment harmonious like the notes of a 
melody. Staunton had no dilficulty in 
realising that he could never hope to 
skate with those people. So he gave 
up. Tiny was going to follow him, 
hut Staunton hogged her to go on, he 
would love to see her graceful figure 
whirls on in the most seductive poses. 

Staunton himself sat in the midst 
of a comiMuy and joined in their talk. 

“Buck up you silly thing.” said 
Street— a smith to a young fellow 
who was looking dejected. ‘‘You will 
have your time.” 

“But my dear follow,” answered 
the latter, “I have had my time ; only 
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by a little unlucky ohanou I was just 
too late. Does it not tear your he eart 
to feel that when you have done your 
part you are robbed of the credit by 
another who is not a bit more clerer 
but a vast deal luckier.” 

''Don’t say that Bullock isn’t 
clever. Ue was always tiie best in his 
class at College.” 

“Bullock I What has he done,” 
interposed Staunton.* 

‘‘Don’t you know ?” answered 
Street, “He has done a most marvellous 
thing. He has practically created 
life. By treating inorganic matter in 
a particular fashion he has developed 
signs of organic growtii in it.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense,’’ said the 
other young man. “That’s a good 
way yet from creating life. 

*‘I don’t say it is exactly the same 
thing, but any way, it is nearly as 
good,” said Street. “In the hospital 
they have already revived a dead bone 
of a patient by that process. If you 
can do that it is as good as creating 
life.” 

Bullock the gardener had been 
doing this all this time i Staunton 
was amazed. Hu had begun by looking 
upon Bullock as a gardener. Since 
then ho had boon struck by his high 
culture, but still, Staunton had not 
altogether ceased looking upon him as 
one of the lower order of beings just 
as he did with gardeners in England. 
That he should have been such a 


marvellous genius in the laboratory 
almost swept Staunton off his feet. 

Then another man began talking 
of a great social experiment in a 
quarter of the State in wliich ho was 
engaged. Statinton recognised him as 
a labourer engaged in a garment 
factory. A man who made his living 
by sweeping the streets joined in tlio 
discussion and contrii)utud somt* very 
wholesome ideas. Old woman wlio 
was engaged in tlio scullery of the 
hospital talked abo'it new experiments 
in terial engines— remarkable tilings 
which derived a considerable amount 
of energy from the air. Shu said that 
if this experiment was successf ul they 
would cease to have the cumbrous 
apparatus by which sea waves were 
now made to produce all the electricty 
by which the macliinery of the city 
were run. 

Staunton was amazod. An : he 
soon begun to feel annoyed at the 
thought tliat ovorybody except himself 
had something to say about what he 
was doing for the general welfare of 
the community. Hu did feel so small. 
Hu wished he were in England where 
his achievements in the Foreign Ollico 
could be talked about. Ho wanted so 
badly to have something lie might talk 
about in this company. But he had no- 
thing. He had spent all his leisure up 
till now in love-making and playing and 
what now seemed to him a very small 
amount of reading in the Libnir.v. 
His ears tingled with a sense of 
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humiliation and shamo. TIioko people 
whom, even here ho had looked upon 
with a certain measure of well-conceal- 
ed scorn as mere labourers seemed 
to him to bo on such a higher plane. 
He did not like the idea. He was not 
used to it. He used to have a very 
lofty idea of his wortli and ability and 
liis general attitude to the achieve- 
ments of other people was generally 
one of benevolent tolerance and patro- 
nage. To have the situation reversed 
and to feel his own work as nothing 
beside those of other common people 
was a novel and a far from pleasant 
experience to Idni. 

Staunton could bear the company 
no longer. He left tliem and stood on 
the edge of the rink to look at the 
graceful iigureof the whirling skaters 
He looked for Tiny. There slie was, 
locked in an embrace with a young 
man wlio looked with manifest love at 
her face. Yes, iiiiy was smiling at 
him and tlioy wero whirling together 
happily. 

Staunton grew very resiless. A 
storm was raging in his heart. He 
knit his eye-hows and looked with a 
tascinated gaze at the yonng couple, 
yes, there was no mistake. Tiny was 
flirting witli the young man. His mind 
was filled with black revenge. 

Soon the skaters finished the round 
and retired to rest. Tiny came whirl- 
ing gracefully to Staunton full of joy. 
Ah I he knew too well now what had 
made her so happy. Tiny ran up 


against him red and panting with ex- 
citement and exercise and full of 
happiness. She threw her arms round 
Staunton and kissed him on his lips. 

Staunton neither kissed back nor 
spoke. Tiny saw sonietbiug was wrong 
with him. Her smiles left her. “Why 
darling [ what has happened,” said she 
with the utmost concern as she began 
pulling off her skates. 

Staunton said^gravely, “come with 
me,” and began walking off. Tiny 
(quickly disengaged herself from her 
skates and run after him. 

“What is it darling She asked 
again when they had come out of the 
Gymnasium 

“Tiny,” roared Staunton, “It is no 
use trying to deceive me. 1 liave seen 
it all. It is a great shame and I w ou't 
allow it.” 

“What is a shamo H and what won’t 
you allow ?” 

^'You have behaved disgracefully 
to-day, 1 am not going to allow it.” 

Tiny’s eyes flashed. She answered 
with coolness however, “I have not 
done anything disgraceful and I won’t 
bo ordered to in that way.” Then she 
recollected something and smiled. 
“Y^ou forget where you are darling. 
You are thinking of your own country 
perhaps. It was so silly of me to get 
annoyed.” 

“I don’t care what country it is,” 
said Staunton sorely, “but so long 
as I am Jack Staunton I must see to it 
that my wile behaves decently.” 
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‘'By all means, but your way of 
doing that business is primitive. Tou 
know, my dear, that in this country 
wo can rule each other only by love. 
You are not my master, but ray 
lover.” 

Staunton recollected that this was 
the situation here. That did not help 
to appease lus anger. 

“Your lover, yes,” he answered 
faintingly, “one of a dozen perhaps.” 

“It is shameful of you to talk like 
that,” retorted Tiny. “You know I 
love you alone. You have no right to 
throw dirt on tuy fair name.'' 

“But you have done so yourself, 
making love to that young scoundrel 
in the rink.” 

‘‘The young man in the rink j You 
mean that Lion. Of course 1 was not 
making love. How could I ?” 

“But you wore embracing him.” 

“I had to, it was point of the 
scheme. How could I help ?” 

‘‘Damn the scheme. I don’t care a 
tuppence for it,” swore Staunton. “1 
tell you what, I won’t have that any 
more.” 

“But how could you help my 
boy f I am as free as you are.” 

‘ Damn your freedom.” swore Jaijk 
again and kept silent. 

They did not speak to each otlier 
for some time. Then Tiny broke the 
silence. 

“You are needlessly angry. You 


forgot that if 1 loved another, 
1 could go away and live with him,” 

“Go then — I don’t care,” growled 
Staunton. 

“Well ?” asked Tiny. 

“Yes go to him. 1 would rather 
let you go than have you in my 
house.” 

A look of unspeakable sadness 
crept into Tiny’s eyes. 

‘‘But you don’t mean it,” she said 
and tears sprang to her eyes. “You 
love me dear.” 

“I don’t,” 

'J'iny sighed. Shu stood silently' for 
some time and drops of tears trickled 
down her cheek. At last she took 
Staunton’s hand in hers and siiid in a 
choking voice. “But 1 love you so 
darling. Don’t lot us break t»ur 
liomo.” 

Staunton’s heart was bleeding. This 
appeal was more than he could bear. 

He stood silent for somi^ time as 
Tiny looked appealing t(> him. Then 
Tiny let go his bands and looked in- 
tently into his eyes. Staunton turned 
his eyes from her face. 

‘‘I Hoo it now. Forgive mo darling. 
I misjudged you. Confess that you love 
mo with all your life And you are 
pained by the thought that I lo^*’ 
another. But I don’t darling. I 
not understand. I cannot do wliat I 
know you don’t like. I would not Jiavc 
gone out skating if I had known it* 
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Porgive mo, dear, I won’t hurt you 
again. 

Staunton was too ploased at this 
delicious self-surrender of Tiny that he 
did not care to enquire for the time 
being what had wrouglit this sudden 
change in her. Later on, he knew that 
it was her psychology, her wonderfully 
developed powers of thought study. So 
long as she felt that Staunton was 
Irying to domineer over her she re- 
volted. But so soon as she saw that it 
was love, there was nothing that she 
would not yield to him, even if it were 
her life. It w'as sometime before 
Staunton realised this, lie did know 
it however before he reached homo. 
And then he clasped Tiny in his bosom 
and kissed lier hard. 

“Porgive me Tiny’’, he said in a 
choking voice, “forgive mo for doubt- 
ing your love. I am afraid 1 ca I’t 
love you half as well as you love me.” 

“But you love iiie darling ! I don’t 
care how much you love me”, returned 
Tiny passing her fingers in Staunton’s 
long liair and stroking liis cheeks. 

In this condition, they were dis- 
covered by another couple who 
pounced upon tlieni in ecstacy. 

“Congratulate me Tiny,’’ exclaimed 
Rose, “am 1 not tho proudest woman 
in Paxton.” 

“I should think so” answered 
Staunton, as he let go Tiny and kissed 
Koso and Bullock. ‘‘I have heard of 
your wonderful discovering, Bullock. 


It is the biggest thing yet done by 
man.” 

“I don’t think so,” said Bullock 
modestly, “but I am so happy I made 
it”. 

“I should think you bavo reason 
to be happy,” ho answered. He then 
explained to Tiny what Bullock was 
reported to have done. Rose was glow- 
ing with ]oy and pride all the time. 
Tiny too grew veisj' bright and happy 
when she heard of Bullock’s success 
and she gave him an extra kiss for 
reward. 

'‘Don’t kiss him so hard,” said Rose 
laughing, “you have taken one lover 
from me, I don’t want you to take 
another.’ 

Tiny gave Rose a big shaking by 
way of punishment. 

“Won’t you come in,’‘ she said for 
they were at the door of tlieir cottage. 

“No” said Rose, “\ve have been out 
so long and so many people have been 
keeping Bullock from me so long. I 
want to have him now secure in my 
cottage and all to myself.” And she 
took Bullock by the arm and danced 
away. 

“I suppose it means a fortune to 
them,” said Staunton heavily. 

Tiny, who was not looking very 
bright herself, now that they were 
gone, turned to Staunton in surprise. 
‘‘Portuno 1 What do you mean ?” 

”I mean that he will make a great 
deal of money by his patent. It is 
going to be of great therapeutic value. 
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“But there’s no patent. It is not 
his property. . The benefit belongs to 
the community. He gets notliing but 
the credit for it.” 

“Yes, I recollect. I should say ho 
has been a fool worrying so much 
about it it it is not going to benefit 
him or his children. ’ 

Tiny sighed. She did not. answer. 

“In our conutry,’,’ wont on Staun- 
ton, “a man who liad done tliis would 
make millions. We know how to 
reward such work and that’s why our 
country has made such rapid progress. 
That is why all our men are constantly 
striving to excel others in discoveries 
and inventions. in your country, 
no thing matters. I here is hardly any 
incentive to work. There can be no 
competition.” 

‘ How do you mean 'i' ’ said Tiny, 
‘‘There is plenty of competition here 
and no end of rivalry. Jivory man is 
trying to excel others in whatever 
work he is engaged in.” 

“That is what 1 don’t understand. 
Why should they ? What incentive 
have they to work ? It does not im- 
prove their condition. They might 
just as well go to sleej* all the tiiiie for 
all the good it does to them.’' 

“‘But the glory, the joy of liaving 
done something i isn’t i !iat enough ? I 
should consider it the greatest triumph 
of my life to bo able to do something 
striking for the benefit of man kind. 
The least little new knowledge 1 can 


give to the world is reward enough for 
me.” 

“Well in a way,” admitted Staunton, 
“we too think so. We liave got men 
and women who devote themselves to 
the pursuit of knowledge for its own 
sake and who work restlessly for the 
common good for the satisfaction and 
the glory of it. But they are so few. 
It is a motive which does not appeal 
to all.” 

“It appeals to all of us. That is 
what we live and strive for. Every one 
burns with enthusiasm hero to do his 
bit, to win glory and renown by coni- 
miuiity service.” Said Tiny. Her liiis 
tiion moved again, it seemmed as if she 
was bursting to say something else, but 
was not sure whether to say it or how 
to say it. At last she said, ‘‘.Don’t you 
think BO too darling P Wouldn’t you 
love to give your best to the comnui- 
nity which is giving you so much 

She looked at Staunton with so 
mucli enthusiasm and such a world of 
hope and fear that Staunton was eui- 
harassed. 

‘‘I am sure I do,” ho faltered at 
last. “Only I don’t know how to do it. 
What could I do ? 

Tiny throw herself on Staunton in 
an ecstacy of joy. “1 am so happy, 
happy dear,” said she. “I liave been 
thinking it so long. I have been so 
grieved all this time to see that you did 
no community wark. Everybody li»s 
noticed it and the thought was such a 
humiliation dear, I knew you would 
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do it. But I did not know how to 
ask you dear. I feared so much 
you should be offended. I am so glad 
now i” 

It was a rerelation to Staunton. It 
seemed that all the world had been 
expecting so long that he would set 
liimsolf to do some community coork. 
Tiny had boon feeling very sore about 
it too. But nobody had given him 
the least hint of his duty. 

“T don’t understand, Tiny,” said ho, 
“I gathered that it was the duty of 
everybody to do community work.” 

“Why yes.” 

“T suppose it is laid down in the 
law.” 

“Yes.” 

“But nobody lias yet called upon 
me to do any work. 1 have been 
waiting for a summons so long.” 

“But who could summon you 

“Why. some public authoi.ty 
whoso duty it is to see that everybody 
dues his work.” 

“I understand what you mean. 
Wo had such institutions about a 
century ago. But they have gone 
out of use. Now a days, you see, we 
only make law's. They are followed as 
a matter of course, by all concerned. 
No public autbority is needed to »in- 
force them.” 

“But suppose one takes it into his 
head not to obey the law.” 

“The last case of that character 
took place about sixty years ago. 
Such people were taken into the 


hospital for abnormals and in the last 
cases they w'ere always successfully 
treated tlioro.” 

“You amaze me,” said Staunton, 
“if there is nobody to see that every 
one follows the law, 1 should take it 
that there would be plenty of viola- 
tious of the law in secret.” 

“But why sliould one wish to vio- 
late the law. Every one knows that 
the laws have been made for every- 
body’s benefit and everybody realises 
it. Everybody knows that if ho fails 
to follow the law, everybody else might 
want to do tlie sa e. The result 
would be chaos. People could neither 
have their food nor drink nor anything 
they want. Society would fall to 
pieces.” 

“That is sound wisdom, but you 
don’t expect everybody to realise it. ’ 

‘‘But everybody does. Isn’t it 
human nature to foul so r” 

“I am afraid it is not, in our 
country or in the world that I knew 
of before I came hero.” 

“Human nature must, bo very 
different in y'our country'. But I dont 
see how it could be. You are so like 
us all. You think and feel so much 
like 1110 . Tell mo wouldn’t you think 
it your duty to follow the law only be- 
cause it is the law.” 

“I would — but there are so few 
people like mo.” 

“Then I am afraid there must be 
something wrong with your laws. They 
can’t bo beneficial to all.” 
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“I should say they are— on thu 
whole — at any rate more heneilciont 
than anarchy.” 

"Who makes your laws ?” asked 
Tiny. 

“Why. the Parliament.” 

“Yes, 1 remember now. You still 
have that absurd old system by which 
a few persons who did not know any- 
thing in particular laid down laws 
about all things.” 

“Well, that is a novel description 
of Parliament. We look at it in a 
different way. It is the best way in 
which the will of the people may bo 
effectually enforced. Members of 
the Parliament are elected and they 
represent the people.” 

"Yob, I know that theory. It 
existed in this country till it was 
totally demolished by the modern 
about three centuries ago.” 

“How then do you make your 
laws ?” asked Staunton. 

In answer he learnt that there was 
no Parliament or other-sovereign 
assembly in this country. A certain 
number of people specialised in thu 
scientific study of social welfare. 
There wore different, groups studying 
different problems. When anybody 
thought about any new scheme of 
social organisation or any now law ho 
published his idea. It was then dis- 
cussed by all persons who had spccia- 
Used in social welfare and if it received 


general acceptance among specialists 
it was promulgated as a provisional 
law. If oxporienoo showed that it 
worked well, it was made permanent, 

”1 understand,” said Staunton. 
“You are experimenting with a very 
ancient idea — that of Plato. You will 
soon see that it can’t work. It is 
bound, sooner or later to lead to an 
oppressive oligarchy. This group will 
soon make itself a closed circle and 
then legislate for their exclusive 
benefit. I know all about it. In 
my own country I had made it my 
spucial study to understand social 
organisation and legislation. T wisli 
I could make your people undurstand 
how absolutely impractical this schumu 
is. It is going to destroy all your 

vaunted freedom.” 

Tiny smiled and answered, “Wli\ 
don’t you take that as your comm unity 
and work ? You could speciatise in 
the study of our society liere’ and 
devise a butter scheme. Would you 
like to do it ?" 

“I should,’’ said Staunton, if only 
I know where to go and how to work.” 

"You shall know it darling,” said 
Tiny. Her breast now swelled wilii 
pride. Her humiliation was at an end. 
Her husband would no longer he 
branded a slacktT. That was unougli 
for thu present. And, she trusted that 
he would some day do something groat 
in the time of social reconstruction. 

(To be coHlintirtl). 
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FOUTDNK IN A FLUKE. 

Tho roiii^h batli towel that briu^ts a healthy 
^low to the skill was an aeoiileiital invention. 

A maiinfaotnrcr of tine smooth towellinj' had 
trouhh^ witli his maf-hiiierv. Tn>tead of the 
lirmly woven material eominp: throii||j!:li as usual, 
(ilmads weir* loose and tan^kd, and. Injin his 
point of view, ijuitc unfit for sale. 

lie set to work to ivad ]ust matteiv, and after 
much I rouble ^ot the maihine working smoothly. 
Ihil. in the eourse of his work his IumuIs had j^ot 
eoated with oil and ijrime, and he usid a leiijjth 
of till' faulty and appureiilly useless fahri** to 
wi,eofr the ’■ease. 

He was (juick to note that the roiipih ilis- 
earded stulT did the w.u’k mueh better than 
onlinaiy iowellini^, and, beiiij; always on the 
alert for a new uka, he added roui:li t<>wels to 
his stook. The new stuff beea me popular, and 
the fluffy towels soon heeamc his chiif output. 

^YHO WAS JOHN O’ (JllE.lT r 

It is eommon "eoirraphieal kiiowkdije that 
Land’s End is at one extn mity of the island of 
Hifat Britain, and John o’ Groat’s at the other. 

The former is a mighty rooky heatlland, 
ap;ainHt which the Atlantic beats ; the other, 
^vhii'h was only a house, has no longer any 
‘■xistence except as a name and a ; place. But 
t'heiv, was a house once at the extreme northerly 
point of the mainland of the Scotland. It was 
5 


huilt on Duncan’s Bay Head, about the year 
1490, by a Dutchmaa who came from Qroot, 
ill Holland. 

It is surmi.*<ed that he built it for the accom- 
modation of travellers, who crossed the terry to 
and from the Orkiiey Islands. There are still 
Grots and Groau living in this neighbourhood, 
who are pi'oLably descended from the original 
Jail of Groot. 

SBOllT IN THE SKY 

A novtd game has been suggesteil for Army 
and Navy aerial foms. It is known as “aerial 
and, except that it is played with aero- 
planes in.^tead of the feet, resembk s football. 

The goal lines art^ marked by balloons held 
captive at the two ends of the field, {}erbaps 
LWeiity miles apart. The object of the game is 
to pii.'ili the ball, w'hich is buoyant, into the 
opposing goal. 

A basketdike pusher is fixed to the front 
of each machine, and the op])osiiig aeroplanes 
endeavour to knock the ball out and cany it to 
their own goal Hue. 

A LEGACY OF LOAVES. 

The church of Castleton, Derbyshire, is said 
to date from tlir Norman Conquest, and ac- 
tually to have been built by Sir Walter Scott's 
hero, *Teveril of the Peak.” Most of the 
gentry of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
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centuiits had tbd'r Jill mes carved on the pows, 
atid a fiW added the title, ‘‘gentleman.*’ 

Inside the church hangs a large board on 
which is written a long lit^t of strange legacies 
that have been left to it from time to time. 
Some of these taken the form of gifts of woollen 
clothes and calico, to be distribuUd on St. 
Thomas’s Day ; another states that four three- 
penny loaves are to he given away every Sunday 
morning to the poortst parishioners attending 
service. 

An old bell-ringer left a legacy of nineteen 
shillings and sixpence to he given to the bell- 
ringers each year, on his birth day, on comlition 
that a special peal is rung on that day. 

DANGEU DAYS. 

Have you a “danger day” in the week T 
Don’t dismiss the question as silly. When men 
of high iiitflligence and common sense believe 
that a certain day is dangerous or unluckly 
thtm, it would seem that there must be 
something in the idea. 

Lord Kitchener hated Thursdays, 31r. 
Gladsioue, it is said, heartily disliktd Mondays. 
Lord Roberts had a stroiig aversion from Satu^ 
days. Lord Acton, the historian, haled 
Tuesdays. Lord Russidl of Killowcn was afraid 
of Fridays i 

The list could be lengthened, but the moral 
remains the same ; it might be wise if we took 
sups to discovi r which is our dangerous or un- 
lucky day. 

The method would be to note down, over 
some hngth of time, our ■ irokcs of misfortune 
or ilMuck. It wendd then be found that on • 
day would be clearly defined as our “bad day," 
and we might so arrange things as to escape its 
malign influence. Science has revealed much 
of late years, but it can give ns no certain 


knowledge n^garding the ftifluenoes — internal, 
external, visible, or invisible — that affect us. 

TRACING PLANTS’ COUSINS. 

Plants have no blood, yet a botanist has 
found it possible to use their juices to determine 
their real relationships, just ns comparative 
tests on the blood of animals sliow which are 
nean st of kin. 

He has shown by this method of senim dia- 
goiisis that the commun milkwort displays 
allinitv with the heather, bittersweet, and horse 
chestnut families. 

Hitherto butanists have had no means of 
ascertaining the family (‘oiiiiecLions of plants 
and so they have elassifiul them aecoixling to 
their external forms and features, such as tin- 
number of petals, the shape (if the leaves, ai;tl 
so on (^says a writer in ‘Science Monthly’!. Tin 
new chemical method of classification by (N^mpo 
sitioii is likely lo had to safer conclusions. 

EYES ON THE MOVE. 

When soles and plaice ai.'d other flat fish an- 
young, they swim upright in the water, with an 
eye on each of the hi ad. rresently they 
begin t«> lie over to one side, and tliereafi* r 
continue to lie over on that siflc for the nsf of 
their existence. 

Rut one lye is now useless for seeing, hs it 
is on the iimh rside. So the eye in tlie ihiik 
begins to move round, till in tbri e or lour days 
it is actually un the upper side and close to Ih® 
other eye. 

In some s]H‘cie.s the under eye, instead of 
going round, actually passes through the In*''*' 
and comts up at the top side. It is because of 
this that the head of a sole loorks, and i-S ® 

away. 
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HARD WEATHER AHEAD. 

A “Lunar Bolar” oyclu of 744 ybaits, divided 
into two periods of 872 years amJ four periods 
of 186 yt.ars, has heen demonslralL’d by the 
Ahbe Qahriel, rrufessor of Mathematics at 
Caen, France. 

A comparisun of liistiirical mete<n’o1o^ical 
records lias shown a rilaiioii between these 
various periods and abnormal climatic condi- 
tions. Abbe Gabriel found that the hard winter 
of 19 16... 17 was comparable to those of 1.544 
(878 years previously), 1859, and 988. 

From the meteorological reconls of the 
winters of 995, 1558, and 1740, he ])ivdict8 
that between December of this year and 
January, 1927, tin re will be severe cold 
weather. 

“FROST* YOIJK GWN WINDOWS. 

When glue or gohilinc is all«)Wid to dry 
rapidly on a sheet of t»rdinary window glass it 
tears away the surfai'e of the latter and chips 
it into characieristic lern-like patt-rns. The 
p neral apps arance df this frosting car he 
modifiid by varying the strength of the glue 
and hy the addition uf certuin chimii'al salts, 
such as alum. 

The ijuality i»f tin- glass also eiiU-rs into 
coj'sfderatioii (says a writer in ‘Kiiglish Media- 
nics^. Brittle glues, however, give quite a 
different paUern from l«)ugh glues, and some 
idea of their possibilities should he ohiained by 
oartyiiig out a few experiments. 

Strong solutions of gelatine containing six 
per cent, of alum give excellent results, and 
when applied to the surface of the glass after 
superimposing a simple stencil, some excep- 
tionally fine effects are to be obtained- 

masterpieces “BY REQUEST.*' 

^Piuc, thu French poet, gave up writing 


for the stage while still at the height of his 
fame, but once more took up his pen at the 
request of a woman that he would write a play 
suitable for performance by the girls of a school 
she had founded. Thus, hut for Mine, de Main* 
tenon, them would have been no Racine’s 
“Esther.** 

Miltoi/s “Areades" was wrilLen at the 
requ‘ st of Lady Derby of Uaivfield. Lady 
Derby was a genenjus patroness of p iets. She 
was the mother of Lady B ridge wati;r, whose 
daughter and two sons, on their r>-lurn from 
home relations, wen- benighted in Haywood 
Forest. Because he hatl already wriiUrn the 
“Arcades," Loixl Britlgi water asked him to 
write a mastpie, with tliis advenUire as its 
subject, and Milton wrote his famous “Comiis." 

One day William Cowper was l-juking out 
of the window of his home at Olniy, when he 
saw two charming ladies entir a shop on the 
other side of the street. He inviti d them to 
tea. This was the hegginning of an intimate 
friendship that lasted lluve or four years, and 
if it had eiideil in the marriage of Cowper with 
Lady Austin it would probably have saved the 
poet much misery. 

One evening Lady Austin called ami found 
the poet Very melancholy. She suggesud that he 
should occupy himself by writing a ntw poim. 
He complained that he conkl find nothing to 
write about. She challenged him to write 
about the sofa on which tiny sal. That is 
ivhy the first words of “Cowper'.s Task'* are : 
“I sing the sofa,** and why he goes on to say. 
••for the fair commands the song." 

PICTURES BY WIRELESS. 

The claim that it is possible to hroadc.*ist 
pictui*C8 in the same way that music is broad- 
cast was put foi-ward by Mr. Thorne Baker 
during a lecture before the Royal Photographic 
Society. 
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At one end of the leetiirc room a small 
portable wireless transmitting^ set was installed. 
Attached to it was an iiistmment which resem- 
bled an oldfashioiied oy linder phonog;raph, the 
usual wax reeoi'd being replaced by a thin sheet 
of copper on which the picture to be transmit- 
ted was engraved. 

At the otlur end of the room w'as an ordi- 
nary valve wireless receiving set such as is used 
for loud s])eaker work, the loud sp« aker being 
replaced by another instrument like a phono- 
graph, the place of the wax record in this case 
being taken by a sheet of specially prepared 
sensitized pa^Hir. 

The picture chosen for the demonstration 
was one of the King and Queen seated in a 
carriage. As soon as the transmitting instru- 
ment was set in motion the wireless waves 
which it sent out were jiickcd up by the receiv- 
ing instniment, and its recording point travelled 
slowly across the sheet of paj>er. The resulting 
picture was similar to tlioso which apin^ar in 
newspajM^i-s, and the time taken for tli<9 trans- 
mission was three and a haU miiintes. 

Mr. Thome Baker said the receiving instru- 
ment which he had designed could be o{KM'at(d 
by any intelligent boy or girl and could be used 
by anyone possessing a valve receiving set. 

Trilfl SEA FLEA. 

A curious little creature called a “sea Ilea.” 
which in many ways resembles a spider, and 
which progresses along the surface op the wat.er 
by using its long spindly legs, has inspired the 
coi^^truction of the **0CLanplaiie.” 

M. Georges de Oasenko, a Russian eiigaieer 
has constructed and is at present experimenting 
with this machine, which is (juile different in 
principle from any aeroplane, seaplane, or 
glider. 


It can proceed along the surface of the 
waves at a speed of nearly seventy miles an 
hour, and consists of a hull surmounted by a 
plane. A motor of 180 horse-power drives a 
large pro|M*llar, and the machine is iiniipie in 
that it hops along the surface of the water, 
iiisteaii of either gliding along it or flying 
above it. 

LirrLE DORBiT's c:lub. 

Many modern business girls will have cause 
to remember with gratitude the vestry at tln^ 
Church of St. George the Martyr, Soutliwark, 
associated with Dickens’s “Litllc Dorrit.’ The 
ivetor oP Southwark has ii vited all biisiiiess 
girls working in the vicinity to use it as a cliil> 
room, where they can eat I heir Iniicli and resl. 

Newspapers ami ixiritalicals are to bo pm 
vuUhI, ami a member «d‘ a ebureh staff will be in 
attendance lo give any help that may bi- requir 
ed. Anolher vestry in the same church will he 
o|K ii lo young men who care t«» n^e ii. 

“Lillie Dorrit’’ was not so entirely liciilious 
a fdiaracier as might bo supposed. There was a 
girl whose Palher was in the Marahalsra «leblors 
prison, and who, one nighl, finding the prison 
gate closed, slept in the vestry now known as 
Little Dorrit’s with the parish register as a 
]iilh»w. She was afierwanls married in the 
church, 

METHODICAL (TIIMIN ALS. 

The ninderii cracksman has learnt the lull 
meaning of that old criminal maxim, “It is not 
what yon take away, but what you leave behind 
that gets you in prison." 

A tremendous amouiil oP groundwork i*' 
done before bringing off a coup, and weeks will 
be sfieiit in preparing a plan of campaign that 
will provide for every contingency ; .V®*' 
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keynote of the actual crime is simplicity, and it 
is this very simplicity that makes the task of 
detection more dilliult to>day than ever before. 

When dealing with a plain, straightforward 
hui^lary the criminal is materially assisted by 
reason Of the shuita^e of domestic servants, and 
a favourite dod^o is for a women cunfiderate 
to obtain a situation in the victim’s house to 
locate valuables, sejueaky boards and burglar, 
alarms, and take iinpressiuiis of locks. 

This iiiiormatiun is passed on to the gang 
and a ])lan of the premisrs is made. Detailed 
iiisl ructions are given to everyone taking parr, 
in the raid. The actual robbLTV follows this 
plan to the letter, and the whole “job” is earrieil 
ihrough with (dock-like prcci.<iioii. 

The amazing attention paid to details ex- 
tends even to the criminals’ clothes. Xotliing 
ol‘ a couspicMious nature is worn. The neccfesiiy 
for this is einjdiasized by a recent case in which 
a pair of socks, a cumbinatioii of many Scottish 
plaids, were the only means of identification. 

Even when a gimlet is used to bore through 
Wood work to a lock a small piece of putty is 
forced into tlie hole made in order to postpone 
discovery as long a.^ possible. 

When dealing with some ot the new locks, 
wliicili are reputed to be “skeleton" proof, the 
criminal ofi.»,ii uses a highly corrosive acid 
which, poured into the lock, eat4« its way through 
the works and renders the lock useless in a very 
few seconds. 

l0,U00,000-YEAKOLl) EGGS. 

The Uov Chapman- Andrews t xpedition re- 
cently arrived at San Francisco from Mongo- 
lia. The tropliies of the expedition include 
forty dinosaurs’ eggs, winch are estimated to be 
ten million years old. 

Mr. Andrews, when interviewed, confirmed 
the theory that all life originated in an Asiatic 


plateau, now the Q(jbi Desert, from which the 
{Xioples of the earth migrated all over the 
world. 

The expedition, he said, traversed fire 
thousand miles, two thousand of which were over 
unmapped territory. The expedition found the 

fossilized skull of a two-horned beast probably 
millions of years old. 

“HEAVENLY” TWINS. 

Among certain ^'-avage tribes in South- 
Eastern Africa, twins are regarded as the 
(.Children of Heaven, and are believed to possess 
the }x>wer of controlling the elements. 

In times of draught the i>eople will dig a 
hole in the ground, pul the mother of the twins 
in it, and \miT some of their precious water 
upon her. They believe that this will cause rain 
to fall. 

When a thunderstorm occurs the people 
ap^x^al to a twin to “talk to Heaven” on their 
behalf. In many cases the mediator is a mere 
child, but the natives liave implicit faith in his 
|>ower to ]H.Tsuadc the thunder and lightning to 
go away and leave them in peace. As soon as 
the storm has abated the youngster is reverently 
thanked for his intervention. 

SEEING THUOUGH STEEL. 

The new method of making sheets of metal 
of unpreoedented thinness, invented by Dr. 
Karl Mueller Physical Technical Institute of 
Berlin, seems likely to prove of considerable 
industrial as well ns scientific importance (says 
a writer in ‘Science’). 

He has succeedeil in producing sheets of 
steel so thin that they are as transparent as the 
clearest glass. Atoms will pass through them 
without imi^ediment. 
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ray^' from radium, complelfoly blocked 
by a sheet of paper, are not jn^rocptibly weaken- 
ed ill passing: thronj^li snoli rnetal sheets. It is 
ealculated from the s])oeifio fjravity of the 
metal that these sheets are not more than thirty 
layers of atoms in thickness. 

SNAPSHOTS IN THK DARK. 

After several years’ iiivesticration. Jiisei 
Sugn’e, of the industrial Experimental Station 
of Osaka, Japan, is reported to have iiiventeil a 
black ^lass that is expeotAl to prove of j^reat 
mililary value. 

The new ^lass is opaque to all hut ultra- 
violet rays, and by its use battle formations or 
the movements of an em my ean be jihoto^ra- 
phed in darkness without detection. 

Moving pictures, it is claimed, can also be 
taken in the dark by the use of this bluek glass. 

HOUSES WRECKED BY SALT. 

In the salt-mining towns of Cheshire many 
buildings are leaning at a dangerous angle as a 
direct result of our demand for salt. In 
Northwich numbers of houses have bi eu con- 
demned as unsafe, yet the inhabitants still live 
in them, though often the doors can ordy be 
opened a foot or two becaust? the fram' s lean 
so sharjdy. Our demand for table-salt affects 
the houses because the salt mined in Chesliire is 
dissolved from the salt rock immediately iin V?r 
their foundations. 

Wells an: sunk to a dtpth of 300 fi'ct, cut- 
ting completely through the rock strata to 
reach the uiMlergromd “flow” of brine confined 
there under enormous pressure. TTp au'*h borings, 
known as artesian wells, gushes tin; water, part- 
ly by its own pressure, but assisted by power- 
ful pumps. 

In Cheshire this water is a concentraUd 


brine solution, and is led up into gigantic eva- 
jwnitiijg pans, where it is heated to boiling 
point, stirred all the while by men stripped to 
the waist. The heating serves a double pur 
pose by evaporating the water and purifying 
the substance. 

m 

After evaporation the salt is placed in tall 
wooden boxes, where it drains and settli s, em- 
erging as large white blocks, 14, 21, and 28 
pounds in weiglit. The blocks, tborougldy 
dmiinxl, are stove-dried in liot-houses specially 
built for the purpose. 

“TADLEY-GOr-HELP-US." 

There is a small village, on the boarders of 
linm|)shire and Berkshire, with tin; ciiriuu.s 
name of Tadley-OixMlelpUs. 

It is said that, in the earlv days of aviation, 
a baloon came down in this part. Its occu 
pants, hailing some workers in the fields, fn- 
((iiireil : “Where are we The startled 
yokels answered- “Tadley, God help us i*' 

The village ha.-« a flourishing trade ui 
making besoms or brooms, out of birch niid 
hazel that grow in the tlist,ri»'t. A g»)Oil broum- 
maker will make six dozen brooms a day, beiniJ 
])aid at the rale of Is. to Is. 6d. a dozen. 

The five hundred iidiabitants ixiwrt from 
two hundred to three hundred ilozen brooms a 
Week, mostly to South Wales, where they are 
u.'*< d in iron foundries for sweeping the scale off 
molten metal. 

LONDON’S FIRST WOMAN ? 

At a recent mtaAing of the Zoological 
Society it wan stated that the “first Londoner 
known to history” had betui proved to be a 
woman. 

This concliiHion was reached from a skiiHi 
estimated to be between 15,000 and 20,000 
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years old, discovenxl during excavations in the 
City. 

It is poKsiblo that the woman was bla^k ; 
she had a snout-like nose. 

It is because of the poor devclo])ment of the 
hack of'the neck that the skull is attributed 
to a woman, who was probably between forty 
and fifty years of age at her death. The 
greater development of one side of the brain 
cavity indicates that she was left-handed. 

A remarkable fact is that the marks of the 
blood vessels within the skull are as distinct 
and delicate as if the woman had die yester- 
clav. 


The object is lo provide fl^s^class medical 
services for those for whom there is at present 
no State scheme. This is the first time that 
such a policy has been issued (said a writer 
in the ‘Pharmaceutical Journar), and it is on the 
line advocated by Lunl Dawson of Penn, the 
King's physician, in a speech some months ago. 

The rates c.harged mean that the average 
man can secure ilur services of his own general 
practitioiiiT, snVjjict lo oerlain conditions, at 
from 3.Jd. lo OJd. a week. The rates for opera 
tions and nursing homes insurances vary from 
3d. to 9d. a week, according to the amounts 
covered. 


BOOKS FOK NEW-BORN BABES. 

It is curious that English mothers are alone 
in having no superstitious beliefs regartling 
methoils of preserving their babies from natural 
or wipernalural harm. 

Welsh mothers put a pair of longs in the 
cradle ; Irish mothers pin their faith the 
clHcacy of a belt made of women's hair and 
placed roiiii 1 a child. 

Kounianiaii mol hoi’s tie red ribbons round 
llie ankles of their children t'' ])resorve them 
Iroin harm. Swedish mothers always place a 
hook under ihe head of a new-horn inf.int so 
that it may Ik? ipnck at learning to read. 
Money is ]i1accd in its first bath to guarantee its 
wealth in the future. 

In Spain every infant's face is hrushetl with 
a pine-tree liougli to bring g<H)d luck. 

INSURING DOCTOR'S BILLS. 

A new policy has just, been issued by under 
writers at Lloyd's insuring doctor's bills for 
ordinary illnesses and ojieratioiis, with all their 
incidental expenses for consulting surgeons, 
operating surgeons and anaesthetists, niirshing 
homes, suigical appliances, and sundry items. 


RAILWAY RECORDS. 

The highest speed on record of an express 
train was atiainid on May 9th, 1904, when, on 
the Great Wesicrn Railway, a mail train from 
Plymouth to Bristol touched a definitely regis- 
tered velocity of 102.3 miles an hour. The 
ssame line holds the record for performing the 
faster over-all journey, covering 11 8 J miles 
from Bristol to Paddington in 99 min. 46 sec., 
at an average speed of 71.3 miles per hour. 

The world's record for many years has been 
heM by tlie Cornish Riviera Express, which 
every day Imvels from Lofton to Plymouth 
without a stop, 225.7 miles in 247 minutes 
(writes R. McNaught in “Railway Reconis"). 

In Great Britain the largest station is 
Waterloo (LondonJ, where in twenty-four hours 
1,400 trains are dealt with at 23 platforms ; 
the busiest junction is Clapham Junction, 
through which upwards of 2,000 trains pass 
every twenty-four liours. 

engines EAT OIL f 

Just now various kinds of lubricating oils 
are being tested on locomotives of the “Flying 
Scotsman" class, in an effort to find oils that 
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are cheaper and more efficient than thoee used 
at present. 

Two.soi'ts of lubricant aro now in use. One 
a light easy-flowing oil, is used for liibricatiug 
axle boxes and - other working parts. The 
other is a heavy oil for greasing the interiors of 
the chests and cylinders. 

The cost of lubricating oils figures promi- 
nently in a railway company's sundry ox|Minses. 
A “Flying Scotsman" engine costs nearly £2 
a week in such oils alone. In a hundred miles, 
run it consumes 5 pints of the light oil and 
Ij pints of the heavier lubricant, both of which 
cost 2 3/4d . a pint. 

At the beginning of the day the driver is 
rationed with oils for every hiindrtKi miles that 
he is due to drive ; he is also served with a 
special oil-can with his name embossed on the 
side. 

TWISTED QUOTATIONS. 

It is a sound rule, applicable to speakers and 
writers, that quotations should be verified. 

No article or speech dealing with the train- 
ing of children is considered complete without 
Solomon's injunction, “Spare the rod and s^joil 
the child." 

But Solomon said nothing of the sort | 
What he did say was, **i{e that spureth the 
rod hateth his sou," and “rou" does not mean a 
cane, stick, or slipj^r but simply, as Hebrew 
scholars know, “parental authority or guidaiice." 

The word translated “rod" is the same as 
that used in the pas.sage ^Psalm 2^} where 
David says, “The lonl is mv shepherd. . . • 
His rod and his stalT they comfort me." The 
rod was the symbol of autli*;»ity and guiding 
power. 

Often, too, people quote David as having 
said, “All men are liara." The quotation is 
flung at some one whose veracity is challenged. 


what David said was, “I said in my haste, all 
men are liars," and that, of course, was a with- 
drawal of the calumny. 

“OILING" A BIG LINEK. 

Four broad-beamed, damply craft lying 
alongside the IIERENOARIA in the dock at South- 
ampton — that is all you tica of one of the world's 
iwonl feats. 

“Oiling" a liner has become a commoii]>laci; 
to the men who do it, but it is still a marvel. 
Work that with coal uses up the energy id' 8oo 
men for hours on end is done with oil by .a few 
piimja?, a couple of tons of oil fuel in thebargir’s 
furnaces, and thiee men to walk around uuil 
watch the pumps. 

The oil passes from barge to sl]ii> fbrougli 
hose pipes huge and metal-bound that an; 
slung upwanls from derricks and ])ass into tin* 
ship twenty feet above the lever of llie barge's 
deck. 

The little engines in the after end of lacli 
baige thud and thump rhytlimicullv. cigliiy 
beats to the minute, each beat lifting two liiiu 
dred weights of oil inti) the gi-eai IniM -pipe, for- 
cing it upwards at forty pounds (h r stpiure iindi 
pre.ssure. The lifting goes iin at seven aiii a 
half tons a minute wlnm the oil is well wariueil. 

For the oil barge is a water borne iiot-lioiise. 
Heavy oil fuel for sliijis' furinaccs is well called 
“heavy." At low t‘-mperatiiivs it is a thick, 
immovable mass, something between indianibber 
and black treacle. It will only flow at a tcm])ir- 
atiire of about 90 degases. So the oil barge is 
ringed with steam juih-s like a central-hcaud 
hotel. IF the oil should catch fire in any one of 
the four tanks into which the baige’s hull i^^ 
subdivided, hatches and sluices are shut down 
at once and the steam cocks opened. All the air 
space is filled with steam and the fln^ stifles for 
lack of air. 
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DUKE OF MARMALADE. 

AMONQ the whimsical titles which apfxiar on 

the pa^es of national histroy, few are more 
apparently frivolous than the Duke of Marma- 
lade, the count of LemonadcN and tlic £avl of 
Brandy. Tliey are, or were, however, real titles 
bestowed hy a ppciniinc monai'ch on tliree favour^ 
itos during the last oeiiliiiy. 

In 1811 a revolution occurred in Hayli, and 
Christophe, a Nc^ro, declan-d himself emiKTor. 
Through cm spiracy and plot he ndainul |m)wit 
until 1820, preserviiiijf to the last the ap]M araiif*e 
of a KoyaK^onrt and crt*atiii" niimi mns nobility. 

Amoii^ them wciv tin- thne incntionetl ; 
and far fmin beinsjj instances of the frivolity of 
the African character, they weu* names of 
places, the liist two hein" originally planta- 
tions, but latterly tow i s of some imiMirlaiice. 

THE AMAZING AMAZON. 

TAE Amazon is the kinj^ of stnams. From 
first to last il ncevit;- over 1, 200 trihntarics, 
of whieh more llinn 100 are lar^e-sized rivers, 
and rise so far a]>art, and have their Hoods and 
ebbs at such difTvrent seasons, that the Amazon 
ie at about the same heij^ht the yiar round. 

At some points on its lower cuurso op.e hank 
i.- invisible fnnii tlio «)ther. The beholder seems 
to be loukini^ on a ^reat yellow si*a of fivsli 
water. 

Its month, ineludint; that of the Para, is ISO 
miles in width, and it is naviijahle for lar^e- 
sized ocean stcaniei’s for 1, 000 miles from the 
sea ; and st) vast is the tlooil that the (*cran is 
tins^ed yellow for 400 miles from tin* coast (»f 
Brazil. 

FROGGY LOVE-SONGS. 

Like a duck (juacking: ; 

Kesemhlin^ a badly-s(|iienkiiifif tiair of hoots ; 

Something like a bull wit h a coKl in bis 
heail. 

THESE arc some of the simiks provided by 
Kingsly Noble, an American scientist. 
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when he c^rihi^ the love songs of frogs before 
the Fellows of the London Zoological Society. 

In examining the life liistory of the creatures 
he found that tlic voice of the bachelor frog 
played a most imfiorlant part during courtship. 

Damp iiiul ])aticnt vigils after dark in 
marshes on the hoixlers of the State of New 
York n.warded him with strange sights and 
sounds. A fine young frog “wdio would a- 
wooing go” snt himsilf on a clump of n?eds 
or on a bank and inflaUd his throat until it 
lookid like the di wlay of an 0[M'ratic tenor. 

His song, ill .“iiiti- of Dr. Noble’s iintlattering 
eomj»ansmis, wurkcil like magic. Sooner or 
later tbe lady crawled ii]k to the source of the 
enohanting melody. If he feast d singing the 
ft male stopyu d deiul. More music lured her on 
once, again. 

Some s|xcics of frogs set med to form tliem- 
selvis into little eoininittets of three or four 
“with a view' to matrimony," using pail-songa 
as the bail. Tlieiv was instant iliscoid if only 
one lady rcs|ionded. 

lu other easts pnldic-sjiirilf d frogs would 
gather round a pair of lovirs and sing nindri- 
gals — a kind of mnsic-al “kiss in the ring." 

Dr. Ntdile, by setting llashlight camera 
traps ill tbe maislu-s, has sueoteded in obtaining 
a wuiult-rful srries of photographic slides 
slowing wooing frogs. 

THE ATOM ENGINE. 

WHAT may be diseribttl as tbe first 
)mic1.ical ]>atent for nuining an t iigine on pow'er 
obtained from the atom has just been granted 
to a Diitehman. 

He lias discoveml that if mineral sands 
containing tilaninm an* healeil to a temperature 
i>f 1, 700 degrees Centigrade the atoms f^isiiite- 
grate, and an enormous amount of heat is 
generated. 

The sand is luated in a small electric 
furnace, and the heat caused hy the sudden 
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breakiDg'Up of tho atom is forced by a pump 
through tubes that heat the water in a boiler, 
and supply the power to drive au engine or 
turbine. 

This patent has passed through the Patent 
Office almost unnotioed, but it is actually the 
first steppingstone to the realization of the 
power from the atom which all the world is 
waiting for. It may easily develop into the 
most dramatic achicviment of the century. 

CHEESE 200 YEARS OLD ! 

One of the most peculiar bridal or marriage 
customs known is one that has prevailed for 
centuries in what is called the “cheese regions" 
of Switzerland. 

Ir that protion of the Alpine country, wheir 
a pair join in wedlock, it is the fashion for their 
intimate friends to buy a “i-egister cheese” for 
the young couple. This cheese is presented to 
the newly wedded people on the evening of the 
wedding-day, and is ever after retained by them 
and used as a family register. 

On these heirloom cheeses the whole history 
of the family is carved, such as briths, marria- 
ges, deaths, and other incidents which it may be 
desired to make matters of record. Some of 
these old Swiss family cheese records are said 
to date back to the middle of the seventet nth 
century. 

At the agricultural fair annually held at 
Gessenay a great many cheese records have been 
exhibited which were known to be from 180 to 
200 years old. The oldest has yet been 
displayed belongs to a country squire living 
near Gtssenay, who shows his family record 
carvtd on a cheese made in 1060. 

CAN YOU JUDGE DISTANCES f 

If you devote your Saiurdays to golfing, 
shooting, or taking photographs, you have, in 
all probability, met the problem of judging 
distances. 

Bear in mind these few simple rules, and 


your difficulty will be lessened. With the 
naked eye, if you have average sight, you can 
see the whites of people's eyes at thirty yards ; 
at eighty yards you can just see their eyes. 

When all parts of their body are distingui- 
shable, they are lOO yards away ; when the 
outlines of their faces are just visible, the dis>^ 
tance is 200 yards ; and when a face appears 
as a separate dot, you should be 400 yards 
away. 

Six liuiidmd yanls away a group of people 
can he distinguished singly ; hut at a further 
distance than this no detail of the human form 
can be determined. Yet at 1,200 yards yon 
should be able to tell a man oii huraehack from 
a mail on foot ; at 2000 yanls he is simply a 
dot on the landscape. 

The majority of people, too, are unable to 
detenniiie the wind's velocity. When the 
smoke from a chimney moves in a straight, 
vertical column, it means that a one to 
miles-nn hour breeze is blowing. A three-miles- 
an- hour wind will just stir the leaves on the 
trees. 

Twenty-five milts an hour will sway the 
trunks ; at forty, the small branches will hnak ; 
and it takes a mile-a'insnute gale to snap tlie 
trunks of big trees. 

HOW YOU SHOULD BREATHE. 

Not one person in ten knows bow to 
hrealbc. To breathe perfectly is to draw the 
breath in long deep inhalations, slowly ami 
regularly, in order to relieve the lower parts of 
the lungs of all injurious aoeumiilatious. 
Shallow breathing won't do this 

A doctor says ; — 

“I have overcome nausea, headache, sletp- 
lessness, sea-sickness, and even more senoiis 
threatenings by simply going through a breath- 
ing exercise — pumping from my lower 
as it were, all the malarial inhalations of the 
day by long, alow, ample breaths. Try it before 
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going to bed, making sure of standing where 
you can inhale pure air, and then darken your 
sleeping-room completely. We live too much 
in an electric glare by night." 

WHAT'S IN A NAME? 

Sometimes a great deal, as will ho seen 
from the following selections. This com):ila- 
tion shows the curious, and even ludicrous, 
results of including family names with the 
baptismal ones. 

Sponsors who read this little list would do 
well to hesitate when they are requested to 
“name the child" ; Edna Broker Mothershead ; 
Marian English Earle ; Sawyer Turner Somer- 
set ; Nealon Pray Daily ; Benton Killin 
Savage ; Owen Taylor Money ; Ima Little 
Lnmbe ; Broker IJusbands Hart ; B. U. 
Phelan Goode ; Mario A. Bachelor ; Eaton 
Orowe Phattc ; May Tvms Uppe ; Betty 
Sawyer ; Knott Worth Beading. 

HOW LONG IS A DAY ? 

If you met a man, and hi' casually remarked 
that he ate 315 meals yostenlay, yon wiaild 
r'thcr be amaged at his appetite (»r lake ’ im 
for a hardened romancisl. But the man may 
he from Spitzborgeii, where they have a day 
three and a half months in length. 

And on tlie whole it would be wise, if ons 
should undertake to do certain work to receive 
so much a day in payment, to undei’stand just 
where the work is to be done, or one might 
have to labour eighteen and a half houn« at 
Stockholm, if it happened to be the longest 
day of the year, or all the time from May 21st 
to July 22nd if in some parts of Norway. 

In Petrograd the longest day is i.incteen hoiiiv 
and the shortest five hours. In Finland there 
is a twenty-two'hour day. In London and at 
Bremen the longest day is sixteen and a half 
hours ; at Hamburg and Dantzig seventeen 
hours, and at Washington about fifteen hours. 


“making "Mr. MAYOR.” 

On November 9th the thoughts of all 
Londoners are turned on the pageant that 
celebrates the swearing in of the Lord Mayor 
to his high office. 

At high Wycombe it is the custom, after 
the Mayor making, for all the members of the 
corporation to adjourn to the borough office 
of weights and measures to be weighed. 
Their weights are duly noted and recorded in 
a book kept for the purpose. 

For many years tke mayor of Leicester was 
elected with the help of a pig \ The candidates 
for the office were assembled together and 
seated in a circle, into which the pig was 
introduced. E^ich of the candidates was pro- 
vided with a hat full of beans, and the owner 
of the one fram which the pig ate first was 
declared mayr.r, 

A similar practice prevail led at Grimsby. 
Throe candidates were selected for the high 
office. They were blindfolded, and each had 
a hunch of hay tied to his back. They were 
then led to a spot where a calf had been im- 
prisoned. The candidate whoso biihch of hay 
w:ui first attacked by the calf was elected. 

PAGEANTS OF THE PAST. 

It is probable that the Lord Mayor’s Show 
Started in the progress from the City to 
Westminister for the King’s approval of the 
choice of the citizens of London of a msiyor of 
for the ensuing year. Probably, too, this 
ceremony, which was of an ornate character, 
first took place in the reign of King John. 

In early days tho Lord Mayor was chosen 
by the citizens, assembled in some open space 
like Moor Fields, but, ns great excitement pre- 
vailed, and free fights became too common, it 
eventnally became the custom to choose the 
Lord Mayor by the votes of selected citizens. 
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The privilege of having gold and silver 
maces, which have iilwaye been signs of 
authority, carried before the Lord Mayor ^d 
Aldermen, was granted in 1354 by Edward III. 
Originally the Lord Mayor rode on horse- 
baokj very richly attired and followed by his 
three huntsmen, for the chief magistrate of 
London was neenstomed to go hunting where 
dense populations now reside. 

It was not until 1453 that the mayors 
began to go to Westminister by water, a 
custom continued for several centuries. It 
was Sir John Norman who made his innova- 
tion by haying a splendid barge built for the 
purpose. 

CELESTIAL FIREWORKS. 

November is the month of shooting-stars. 
About the fourteenth of the month wc can 
always look forward to a dispin y of Leonid 
meteors. They arc called Leonis because 
they appear to come from a point of the 
heavens situated in the constell.aiion Leo. 
Actually, the Leonids travel round the sun in 
a well defined orbit, like the earth and the 
planets. The only ditference is that the [vith 
of the meteors is much more elliptical. 

The reason wo get a display of meteors 
every November is that during this month 
the earth, in its journey round the sun, 
happens to cross the path of the meteors. 

Meteors are really irregular lumps of 
metal and rock, and though the}' are spread 
out all along the orbit, the majority of them 
are gathered into a dense swarm, occupying 
only a portion of the orbit. 

DANCING TO PARADISE; 

It is the belief of the Ponapeans, a tribe of 
South Sea Islanders, that unless you are u 
good dancer you will never go to Heavon j 

According to their creed, every soul pass* 
ing to the **Qreat Beyond’* is obliged to cross 


a bridge guarded by demonical watchmen 
waiting to pounce upon him and drag him 
down to the lower regions. 

If, however, the soul is able to dance 
across the bridge the watchmen will be so en- 
grossed in studying the movements that they 
will forget their duty and, before they have 
time to realize it, the soul will slip past them 
into Paradise f 

REMEMBERED BY RHYME. 

There is nothing that shows more forcibly 
the {xiwer of a rhyme to kertp a thing in 
memory than tho history of the Oun|)owdor 
Plot, which is still celebrated on November 
5th. 

The plot, as most people know, was to 
destroy the king, James I., aTid the lords and 
commons ;isHeTnbled in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment on that date in the yenr 1605. It wes 
to bo done by means of gunpowder, secretly 
bestowed in the vaults. 

Robert Catesby «»rigin;ite.»l the p!i»t anrl 
Guy Fawkes undertook to fire tho *,;unj)owder. 
He did not succeed, but his n.ime became oiio 
of tho most familiar in our .-innals, and his 
Christian name has siipplied :i word in the 
dictionary. It became the ciist'im to dress 
up a grotescjue figure, curry it round tho town, 
and then burn it ; thus any od<], bizarre 
{person was called a “guy”. 

The origin of the rhyme recited by 
children on November 6th is unknown, but 
there are few verses so well known. It runs 
thus : — 

Remember, remember, 

Tho fifth of November, 

The guniK>wder treason and plot : 

I d«>n’t see the reason 
Why gunpowder treason 
Should ever be forgot. 
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“CAVE OF THE WINDS.” 

The old stairway leading down past the 
“Rook of Ages” into the “Cave of the Winds” 
at Niagora Falls is to bo abandoned. A new 
means of exploring tbe cataract, a tunnel 200ft. 
long, has been bored through the cliff over 
which the falls descend. It connects with a 
shaft sunk 167ft. down from the surface of 
Qoat Island. 

In the shaft are two electric lifts surround- 
ed by a spiral stairway. At the mouth of 
the tunnel, opening directly upon the whirl- 
pool, a peninsula has been built of the rock 
removed in making the tunnel and shaft, and 
a concrete retaining wall is being construct- 
ed. The mole which affords an excellent 
“close up” of the Falla is called •Cloar-water 
View.” 

HALFPENNY LUNCHES. 

To enable men and women of limited 
means to enjoy tasty meals for small sums, 
certain London shopkeepers are selling such 
groceries as tea sauce, jam, and pickols in 
quantities sufficient for one person only. 

Thus the man in lodgings who has ;o 
count his ponce can buy these tiny portions 
without financial strain, whereas the ordinary- 
sized battles of sauce, jars of jam, or packets 
of tea would be beyond his means. 

Small pots of picklois are on sale at two- 
l)ence each ; jars of jam the size of egg cups 
cost the same while loaves the size of a largo 
roll are to be had for threo-hulfponco. 

One shop has eclipsed its rivals and adver 
tises a “lunch” for a halfi)ei>iiy ; the meal con- 
sists of cake, biscuits and sweets. 

CONTINENTS ADRIFT ? 

Are Europe and America drifting farther 
apart ? 

This question, asked in a geological sense, 
was set before the British Association by ” 
fesaor J. W, Gregory^ who proposed to answer 


it by the uw of wireless time signals for tbe 
determination of variations in longitude. 

Kept up for a few years, he said, these 
would afford a conclusive test of the theory 
recently advanced by Wegener that the At- 
lantic Ocean was produced by the drifting 
apart of America on one side and Europe and 
Africa on the other. 

The realty of a drifting motion of w’hole 
continents is now accepted by many geologists. 
Recent invest igiitir)ns have shown tluit beneath 
the uppermost sixty iqiles or so of rocky crust 
there is a sernimoltcn layer of lava overlying 
the earth’s solid central core, and on the viscid 
mass the continental blocks find more or less 
uncertain footing. 

MECHANICAL CHIMNEY SWEEP. 

The amount of soot that ctdiects in large 
works where hundrecls of tons of coal are 
burned in a day is so colossal that it takes a 
steam chimney-sweep to keep pace with it, 

This appliance, called n “soot-blower,” 
blows high-pressure steam into the boilers at 
a rate of 250 miles an hour. 

Several tons of steam are used in the 
course of twenty-four hours, but those who 
know that heat is impaired by less than an 
eighth of an inch of soot to the sjime extent 
SIS by a full half-inch of asbestos realize the 
importance of keeping the heating surfsioea 
quite clean. 

It is not necessary to use the blower more 
than once or twice a day, and, then only for 
iihout a minute, in which time sili deposit is 
effectively roinoved. The “soot-blower” 
carries all before it. It is so powerful, in fact, 
that the soot is blown out of the chimneys to 
a height of over 100 feet. 

OTHER PEOPLE’S GOOD-HYES. 

To grasp and shake vigorously one anothers 
necklaces hefoco parting is etiquette in the 
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South Sea laelanda, where the men as well ai 
the women wear these ornaments. 

The Turks cross their hands *on their 
breasts and bow. 

With the Fijians saying “good bye* is 
quite a ceremony, iilen and women carry red 
feathers, when they produce before parting and 
place in the form of a cross. The significance 
of this is that, although they must now tear 
themselves away from each other’s pres * nee, 
their paths having or.ee crossed, their hearts 
will for ever be in unison. 

The Japanese way of bidding adieu is to 
flourish a slipper in the air. In certain South 
Sea Islands the lover’s method of expressing a 
farewell consists of clasping his sweetheart’s 
sankles : while in Otahoite a man taking leave 
of a woman twists her skirt till it becomes like 
a piece of rojie. 

LONDON’S MONSTER LIZARD. 

A live s|ieciinen of the varanus or monitor 
lizard has arrived at the Zoo from Sumatra- 
It measures between 6 ft. and 7ft. from the tip 
of its nose to the end of its tail, and is able to 
protrude a long tongue that is black for the 
greater part of its length of 15 in. 

The natives concocted a poison with the 
aid of the varanns lizard. The actual venom 
was extracted from pisonous snakes, and 
arsenic and other drugs were added and heat- 
ed in a human skull (says a writer in “English 
Mechanics”). The varanus lizards were secur- 
ed round the fire and were probed with spikes 
BO that ”thoir hisses might act as bellows to the 
flames” : froth from their mouths was added 
to the potion. 

RICHES FROM THE SKY. 

Mining operations now in progress at 
Coon Butte, Arizona, have as their object the 
recovery of what is probably the biggest 


meteor that ever fell from the skies. This 
meteor is believed to be buried under Coon 
Butte, and an enormous mass of meteoric iron 
has been located. 

Samples of the meteor have already been 
examined and have yielded some small diamonds 
aud, in addition, one ounce of platinum to 
every five tons. This is about three times as 
much platinum as is usually recovered from 
the ores containing the metal. 

It is estimated that the buried meteor is 
about the size of a minor planet, and weighs 
about 1,000,0000 tons. On this basis, assum- 
ing that the yield of platinum is maintained, 
the meteor contains around £ 5,000,000,000 
worth of this precious metal. Even if platinum 
becomes as cheap as gold, the meteor would still 
yield over £800,000,000 to the syndicate under 
taking the mining operations. 

Platinum, by the way has been found in 
Cornwall, and a well-known geologist, Mr. E. 
H. Davison, recently suggested that the Lizard 
area should be prospected for the metal. He 
stated that, while there was no certainty that 
platinum would be found in workable quanti- 
ties, and rocks were of the right typo t'l 
yield it. 

CATERPILLAR ACROBAT. 

In the case r»f many butterfly caterpillars, 
os|)ecially those belonging to the genus Vanessa 
the chrysalis is siis[)oridod by means of a silken 
thread. Wen full fed the caterpillar spins a 
slight web and suspends itself thorofrom by 
the tip of its tail. Mo then wriggles about till 
the skin bursts and the enclosed pupa is freed. 

That pupa is very soft at the stage, and 
must on no account be allowed to fall to the 
ground, or it would be seriously damaged. 
How does the caterpillar contrive without 
arms or legs to pull itself out of the skin 
which is hanging high above the ground, get 
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that ikin out of the way, and hang itself in 
turn, by its- tail, to the tiny web above it ? 

The explanation is one of the most fasci- 
nating stories in the whole book of Nature. 
The chrysalis, which at this time is as soft as 
putty, has on the tip of its tail a hooked 
arrangement known as the “cremaster”. By con* 
tinuous twisting and wriggling the imprisoned 
chyrsalis bursts the back of the caterpillar akin 
by means of thorny projections arranged along 
the body. 

When the crucial moment arrives it forces 
itself right out and seizes the empty skin 
between the flexible segments of its soft little 
body. Then it deftly inserts the hooks of its 
“cremaster’* between the strands of the web 
which already holds the cast off caterpillar 
skin. 

Having done this, the chrysalis settles 
down to dry and rest for a few weeks or 
months until the emergence of the butterfly. 

MKDICAL MOVIES. 

In the hack garden of an old house in 
Barmnndsey is a film studio which possesses 
neve] na{)ects. Hero are produced, under the 
guidance of Dr. R. King Brown, Medical 
Officer of health for Bermondsey, propaganda 
pictures dealing in matters of juiblic health 
and well-being. Subjects of the films include 
chield welfare and the prevention of conta- 
mination of food by flics. 

Dr. Connan, whr is in charge of the pro- 
paganda work of the department, acts ns pro- 
ducer, camera man, and writer of the “sub 
titles”, while all the actors are clerks, doctors 
and nurses on the staff of the department. 

On a large wooden platform at the bottom 
of the garden the varions. : scenes are “shot , 
and whenever filming is in progress a large 
crowd of Bermondsey’s children may be seen 


gathered outside the wall, hoping for jobs as 
sceneshiftors or “supers”. 

This “film advice” is given in a straight- 
forward way, and is not wrapi^d up in stories 
with imaginary characters. Dr. Connan says 
that ho finds people pay more attention to the 
advice given if it is done this way. After all, 
it is so easy to make baby’s bath-time into a 
humorous episode if one is not very careful. 

The only part of the work not done by the 
Health Department staff is the developing and 
finishing off of the ^Ims. This is a highly 
technical matter, and is better left in the 
hands of experts. 

“STARS” ON STAMPS. 

The news that Germany is to have a new 
issue of stamps recalls the little known fact 
that it was Anna F iihriiig who appeared in 
armour on all the pfenning 8tam[)s from 1900 
to 1921. 

She is probably the only actress advertised 
all over the world by 8tami)s, although quite 
recently Mr. Ziegfeld offered an enormous 
supply of stamps free to the American authori- 
ties providing they bore a picture of a famous 
stage ‘‘Star.” 

SECRET BANK-NOTES. 

If the suggestion that the Treasury notes 
now in circulation should be replaced by Bank 
of England nrites becomes an established fact 
it wiil mean a big addition of work for the 
famous Lnver-stoke mills in Hampshire, 
where the special paper is made. 

Established over two centuries ago by a 
native of Poictiers, who, with his brother, was 
smuggled out of France in a wine cask, owing to 
the tyranny of the laws against the Hugue- 
notes. the works have been in the family ever 
since. 
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LONDON’S CANNIBAL ISLAND 

A real cannibal island has been set up in 
the Zoo insect house 

Though the inhabitants are merely the big 
bird-eating spiders that occasionally reach 
this country from the tropics, hidden amongst 
bananas, they aro nevertheless, cannibals 
“bred and born.** 

It was owing to their preference for each 
other, rather than for the cockro:ichos given 
them os food, that each spider had to be 
confined in a glass jar by itself. 

In the hope that with ample space at their 
disposal the spiders may live on more friendly 
terms, Kee^ier Brown set to work to construct 
a rocky islet, completely surrounded by water, 
with growing vegetation and snug little eaves 
into which the spiders can retire for seclusion 
or protection. 

* These long leg;[;cd cannibals have an 
aversion to getting wet, for, being hairy, they 
take some time to dry themselves. It is 
thought that the surrounding water will keep 
them from straying into a colony of parasol 
ants in the same case. 

But if they do trespass on their neighbours’ 
territory, the dwarfs are likely to defeat the 
giants, owing to their embarrassing smallness 
and their vast superiority in numbers. 

TYPEWRITERS’ SHRINE. 

A glass case at the science Museum, South 
Kensington, should bo a shirine to every 
typist. 

In it reposes a strange piece of mechanism 
— one of the first practical typewriters ever 
produced in this country. 

Invented about 1855 by Sir Charles 
Wheatstone (father of the electric telegraph) 
for the rapid printing of telegrams, it looks 
like a small piano, with fourteen fullrsised 
ivory and twelve ebony keys, with three 


stops to regulate spacing and change of key 
board. 

The exhibit is one of several specially 
arranged in memory of Sir Charles Wheat- 
stone, to coincide with the unveiling of a 
memorial tablet in the Guildhall of his native 
town, Gloucester. 

WORLD’S WONDER RAILWAY. 

The Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway, 
of which Sir Arthur Watson has been appoin- 
ted general manager, is probably the most 
wonderful in the world. 

Though the two termini, Buenos Ayres 
and Valparaiso, aro tropical towns, the line, 
owing to the immense elevation it attains in 
crossing the Andes, runs for hundreds of 
miles through a region of eternal snow, and is 
frequently blocked by avalanches, as the 
Prince of Wales recently discovered. 

Among its wonders is a spiral tunnol that 
cost a million {)oiinds to build, a natural 
bridge of rock, and a string of IIS steel 
bridges, linked together by short siretchc.'t of 
solid permanent way. 

THE SUBMARINE I’lRATK. 

Sun'ish are troubled with what may ho 
called a marine cuckoo — the pirate porch. 
1 his fish, which is either too lazy or else in- 
capable of making a nest of its own, waits, 
until the sunfish have completed their nest 
and then turns them nut, installing itself in 
their place. Its eggs are frequently laid 
among those of the origin.al ocenpants. 
These, however, are not disturbed and hatch 
out in due course. 

Perhaps the most interesting nest found 
under water is that of the black-nosed (Ijmso. 
This fish clears a space about two feet in 
diameter and the female deposits a layer of 
eggs. Then a layer of stones is gradually 
placed over the eggs, the stones being brought 
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to the neat in the mouth of the daoe. On 
these another layer of eggs is placed, and 
then Comes another layer of atones. These 
alternate layers of egga and stones are slowly 
built up until the pile reaches a height of 
eight inches or so 

One more nest we must mention, although 
there are many others formed by fish. The 
black goby forms a home for its egga like a 
ball. This is constructed of pieces of weed 
interwoven and bound together, the egga 
being placed inside. As is often the case, the 
male builds the neat and, after the eggs have 
been deposited, takes it in turn to guard 
it. 


RANDOM REMARKS. 

We are all prepared to do what we think 
good for the country, but we are not always 
ready to do the same for the man next door. 
— Sir William Joynson-Hicks. 

1 am a tremendous believer in honest work, 
in working for work*8 sake, for the sheer joy 
of working and producing-^Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald. 

In an ounce of sugar there is sufficient 
energy to produce any of Shakespeare’s plays 
if it found it way to^a brain as gifted... Sir 
Arthur Keith. 

If 1 cannot afford a thing I go without it. 
I have done so all my life— J udge Clusr. 



By Bremen Bay. 


It was my lot to work in the 
kitchen of a stately mansion. The 
smoke and the heavy odors ; the heat 
and the chefs cursing, the curling 
fumes and t^e kitchen hoy’s hustling 
gave one an impression that here was 
a miniature inferno. 

They called me “kitchen boy,” hut 
I wasn’t a hoy.- I was twenty-five 
though they said I appeared to be 
thirty-five and the decade I spent in 
the castle’s kitchen did not tend to 
beautify me. 1 was less than five feet 
in height, was round shouldered, part- 
ly bald and my teeth were decayed. 
They said I bad a quick, nervous, 
irregular gait | deep sunken eyes, and 
all at the age of twenty-five ; but they 
said I had a sharp, piercing, childish 
laugh. I stammered when 1 spoke. 

In my mind life carried no com- 
plexities. It was a Very simple matter, 
extremely so — work irom dark mom 
till black night, sleep in a room close 
to the kitchen and eat occasionally. 
Bus 1 that was alL 


I never cared to go out— 1 had 
not the time, nor had 1 the presntablo 
clothes ; and above all, I knew no one 
to go to. But I never complained. I 
was absolutely contented. Nothing 
bothered mo. Never did impossible 
desires creep into my heart and gnaw- 
ingly linger there to disturb the daily 
routine of my life. 

For a week, the entire force labor- 
ed extra hand preparing for an “at 
Uome” to bo held in the n])per flat. 
It meant work for all. For days a 
small army of oleetricians carpenters 
and decorators had been at work trans- 
forming the ball into a veritable 
paradise. 

On the day of the banquet, all 
toiled for eighteen consecutive hours. 
An hour before the guests congregated 
the chef supervised the handling of 
the food up into the pantry whence it 
was to be taken to the tables of tbo 
diners. As soon as that was attended 
to, all the kitchen workers, except 
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myself, went to their beds. 1 still 
had some work to do. 

The exertion of the last few days 
had its effect on mo. 1 moved about 
sleepily ; looked haggard and pale 
and my quick jerky walk gave way to 
a slow, painful shamble. 

Everything was quiet with the ex- 
ception of a dull, continuous sound 
caused by the treading of many feet. 
The noise gradually subsided and a 
deep silence prevailed. 1 continued 
my labors before the massive stove. 
As 1 was shoveling out the ashes, I 
heard a strange sound that came from 
above. I dropped the shovel. 1 was 
entranced. Never had I heard such 

strange beautiful tones. 

* » 

Slow and mournful were the tones 
of the violin as it ojiened the theme of 
the symphony. It seemed to sound 
the sobs and wails of the wretched Md 
unhappy. As it farther entered into 
the theme, the soblike tones became 
weaker and softer— -slowly were the 
wails dying out, like the heart rend- 
ing gasps of a bird that bears in its 
breast the shot of the hunter. Sudden- 
ly the violin took up a melody of joy. 
It appeared like a battle between a 
growing giant and a dying dove — 
louder and grander became the tones 
of bliss. Pinally the music of distress 
was heard no more. My heart lept 
and joined the ecstatic outpourings of 
the vibrant string. I had caught the 
sj^t of the Message of Music. All 


went on 'and up, higher and higher, 
when at last, with one climactic crash 
that vibrated through the entire 
building, the desired tone found ex- 
pression. For a time it reigned and 
then — then — all sound died out — 
silence again was king, and I — 1 — 

again a kitchen boy. 

* • • • 

‘*What were these strange sounds ? 
Who made this ?” I thought to myself, 
muttering incoherantly. Never had I 
undergone such sensations. I desired to 
feel, to touch, to see, to hear this that 
had thrilled mo to the depths of my 
emotions. 

For the first time I suspected that 
tliero was something above in that 
world of music that t had never known 
— something that pleased and gratified 
human soul. 

A great thirst to hear more of this 
grand music came upon me. All 
evening — far into night— I remained 
at the bottom of the shaft listening to 
all the items of music that were 
played above. When it was all over, 
I tumbled into bed, but remained 
avt'ake for hours thinking of those 
glorious melodies I had heard — think- 
ing of them and;^ then enjoying them 
all over again. 

I envied those who were above. 

‘*Do I know any one who can 
play ?’’ I asked myself. With a 
quick move 1 sat up on my bed. Yes, 
the chauffeur. He plays. 1 heard 
my friend talk of him. 
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1 fell back on the pillow nnd closed 
my eyes. 1 was sleepy, very sleepy 
and as my consdousness faded under 
the spell of sleep, my last thought 
were of that youth from .whom 1 
would hear more of this light that had 
entered my soul— musio. 

The Chauffeur, bearers, gardner, 
watchman, chambermaids and the rest 
were seated in my friend’s room, close 
to kitchen. 1 entered the room and 
seated myself beside ‘the Chauffeur. 

After hesitating a moment I asked : 
“You play the violin, don’t you ?’* 

-'Yes, 1 do,” was the fellow’s reply. 

“Can 1 listen to you play to 
night P“ 

“Certainly. The steward and 1 are 
going to practice together to night. 
Come up and listen.’’ 

*'What time does the playing 
begin ?’’ 1 enquired. 

“Oh, about nine thirty,” said the 
youth. 

“I’ll be there,” I answered. 

That night the fellow had an 
appreciative audience. 1 drank in 
every note and looked on with greedy 
eyes. After an hour they ceased play* 
ing. And then when the Chauffeur 
was placing his instrumonl in its case 
1 heutatingly asked, ''Do you think 1 
ever could learn to play ?” 

The young musidan was surprised. 
He never dreamt that the kitchen boy 
like myself was interested in musio to 
the extent of desiring to learn. 

“Well, I can’t say. The best way 


to find out is to try”, he answered. 

“Well, will you give me lessons ? 

I — I — of course — I’ll pay you.” 

“Yes, but first of all you must have 
an instrument.” 

“All right, I will buy a violin.” 

Not many days passed before 1 
found myself proud possessor of an 
instrument, box and bow that cost mo 
a month’s earning. With my violio 
safely hidden under the bed I thought 
my ideal attained. 

Only after work was finished could 
I practise, and to attempt it at that 
hour meant the curses of those who 
were forced to endure my ceaseless 
scratching. Their abuse 1 patiently 
bore. But even then 1 used to got too 
tired and sleepy to put much enthu- 
siasm into my efforts. My hands soon 
tired, my fingers moved slowly and 
painfully and sometimes 1 used to get 
so nervous that I could hardly hold 
the bow. 

All this was distustiful to the well 
meaning Chauffeur. His face denoted 
that it did not take him long to con- 
clude that 1 and music mado an im- 
possible combination. But how to in- 
form mo of this shocking news was a 
problem that racked his brain. Once 
the opportunity presented itself and 
in a soft tone he plainly told me, “Look 
here, old bi)y, it’s useless to you to con- 
tinue. Your physical defects stand in 
the way of learning— better abandon 
the idea.” 

This struck me like a thunderbolt 
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All my dreams were shattered ; all my 
plans were destroyed. 

“Do yon really think so ? V\\ 

never know how to play ?*^ I asked. 

“Yes, I feel certain. Pm sorry I 
encouraged you/’ the other answered 
candidly. 

I did not say another word. I was 
dased. I merely shook my head. 
When I looked up the Ohaufleur was 
gone. 

1 slowly regained my normal 
senses. I felt as though my heart was 
bursting. 

“Never ? No, no ; may bo ho 
means I will never be a good player/’ 
thought I. I darted out of the room 
after the departing ytmth. A munite 
later 1 was at his side. 

Grasping his arm, I hastily asked, 
•‘Do you mean that 1*11 never know 
how to play a little bit ?’* 

The Chauffeur slowly nodded his 
head. I did not walk any farther with 
him. 1 turned back. 

“I will never know how to play/* 
I sighed, “Never, nev^r, never.’* 

For the first time in my life my eyes 
were dimmed with tears. 

• * • • 

As I staggerd along the path way 
1 began to question things. 1 clearly 
saw that it was absolutely futile to 
harbor a single ray of hope. I realized 
that my ideal could not be forced to see 
the light of the day. 1 saw that my 


whole life had been wnstc'd, that 1 have 
been servin*' others sri busily that I had 
forgotten myself. And now, when I 
reminded myself of my cruelty to my 
own life, I saw that too late I had be- 
come awakened from my slumbers. 

I continued to the end of the path 
and entered the road again and again. 

I muttered, “I’ll never know how to 
play, never, never, never” 

So through the night I, a love boy 
staggered along, looking neither to the 
right nor the left. I walked, but knew 
ncit where I was going. I only thought 
of my misfortune and in my breast I 
could fed an all consuming fire — a fire of 
destmiction. 

Ah, my wife ! For the first time I 
glanced back over the years I had tra- 
velled on this weary world. I saw I had 
always been alone ; had never known 
whut it meant to have the love of a 
mother, the guidence of a father, the 
admiration of a friend or the smile of a 
woman — all my life 1 had been alone to 
toil. 

“What is there to live for f* I asked 
myself. Only to wwk all day, sleep in* 
dirt, bear the curses and kicks of brutes 
and breath the foul air or rottenness. 

Before me was the river — . I he 
Biver I How calm, how resting, how 
beautiful it was as it glittered with the 
light of tl\e tropical moon and reiUected 
the dark sky ; and the grass ; the trees, 
the mighty rocks and the distant watch- 
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ing hills — all were there in ^'all their 
munificence. 

Hut I was tired of every thing — of 
life, of work. I craved for rest. The 
night was breathing the song of rest. 

Soon I was led on to a rock over- 
hanging the stream. I gazed down 
intently. It seemed to beckon me, to 
call me — to rest. 

Yes, yes, 1 saw, 1 heard It was 
calling me and I woiil^ answer. 


1 pltiiigeii forward, diving clumsily 
into the little waves. The water filled 
my throat ; I was checked but battled 
forward. It seemed to me that above 
the roar in my ears there came the re- 
joining of a violin. It Fang its happiness 
from an infinite distance. 

Ah, then it seemed me that the string 
snapped and thereupon the waters 
and the whole world lapsed into an eter- 
nal dreamless silence. 




5toryettes 



Bteakiaf TIm H«wb« 

As may well be imagined, Mr. James 
Sanger, tlie son and snccessor of Lord George 
Sanger, has a wonderful budget of stories 
relating to the show-folk amongst whom his 
life has been spent. 

One that he is fond of telling concerns the 
proprietor of a travelling menagerie who had 
struck a patch of bad luck having lost a 
number of valuable animals. 

Therefore, it was with concern written 
large upon his face that one of the keepers 
undertook the task of breaking the news of 
yet another death. 1 1 e began thus ; 

“Mr Smith, you remember that laughing 
hyena in cage nine j” 

“Remember the laughing hyena f deman- 
ded the owner angrily “What the deuce are 
you driving at ?” 

“Only this, Mr, Smith, lie ain’t got 
nothin’ to laugh at this morning 1" 

Too Toagh. 

Many stories are current illustrative of 
quickness in repartee amongst London slum 
dwellers, and the following, told by Mr. T. 
Burke, the author of “Limehouse Nights”, is 
one of the best 

A woman was buying meat at a street 
stall, and a previous purchase from the same 
butcher had evidently not given her satisfac- 
tion. 

*I want a pahnd o’ steak,* she said, "and 
I want steak as we can get our teeth inta* 


“Tea ma’ am 1“ said the butcher sooth- 
ingly. 

“fes I* replied the woman, “The bit 
0 * steak you sold’ me Saturday was that 
tough I could *ave soled my ’usband’s boots 
wiv it'” 

“Well, why didn’t you f’ replied the 
butcher airilv. 

Quick as a flash came the retort 

"So I would if I could ’ave got the tacks 
to go through it” 

Oiym Bis Olioioe. 

Eton’s headmaster, the Rev. C. A. 
Aliiigtoii, tells an amusing story cocerning 
the “head” of another big public school, who 
since the war has taken a very serious view 
of s'ackness amongst members of the school 
cadet corps. 

Recently a cadet omitted to put in an 
appearance at a battalion drill, and the Head 
summoned the ofiender to his study and 
addressed him thus ; 

"You possibly may not be aware that as 
colonel of the corps I can have you shot, but 
it is most certainly within your knowledge 
that as head master of this school I can have 
you flogged. Now, whiah is it to be ?” 

“I prefer to be shot, sir” repiied the 
unabashed defaulter, “because then you’ll be 
banged.” 

A QtwBtleaOfrrmtaelAtloA. 

Sir Davison Dalsiel. M. P. the man who 
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first introduced motor-cahs into* London, 
bears a name the pronunciation of which 
offers considerable difficulty to Englishmen. 

Even In Scotland the practice varies. 
Some owners of the name call themselves 
“Dall-yell** some “Dai-zell,** some “Dal-zeel/* 
and some simply *‘DL/’ while the late George 
Daiziel often alluded to himself as ^'Dazzle." 

Professor Daiziel, of Edinburgh, preferred 
the second pronunciation, and in his later 
years always dropped the “i” when signing 
his name. 

When challenged about it he replied ; 

**Why not; If an *P offend thee, pluck 
it out.” 

A Natural Xufezeroe. 

An amusing story, attributed to Mr. Austen 
Chamberlin, is going the rounds of the 
London clubs. 

It concerns an Englishman who lost his 
way in Rome, whither he had gone on a 
biief visit after the close of the Locarno 
conference. 

As he I- new no language but his own he 
was in a bit of a quandary, until it occurred 
to him to write the name of his hotel on his 
visiting card, and hand it to the first well- 
dressed man he met. 

The Italian thus accosted turned, and, 
with the charming manners of his race, 
accompanied the Englishman insolemn 
silence until they reached the hotel. 

The later thanked his guide volubly in the 
only language he knew, whereupon the 
Italian looked at him in amazement, and 
remarked in perfect English ; 

*T thought you were deaf and dumb I” 

No Favouritism. 

As most people are aware, r.ord Beaver- 
brook was plain Mr. Aitken prior to his 
receiving a title some years back. 


His aged mother lives in London, and a 
friend of his meeting her for the first time 
said ; 

'*Mra. Aitkea I have the honour of 
knowing your distinguished son,** 

Her reply was: 'Tndeed. I am very 
glad. Which son ?” 

“That**' remarked Lord Beaverbrook in 
telling the story, “is the spirit in which 
mothers should bring up their sons.” 

aada*t The Heart To. 

The creator of “Anthony Trent** — Mr. 
Wyndham Martyn — is an Englishman living 
in America. 

Recently, in response to a request for a 
story, the famous novelist wrote explaining 
that since Prohibition had become tl e law 
of the land, he could no longer claim to be 
the brilliant and witty raconteur he used 
to be. 

*Tn fact,*' he proceeded, “1 am a changed 
man. Even my children have noticed it. 
My eldest daughter, at a recent social 
gathering, was asked : ‘•Doesn*t your father 
dance ?** 

“Not since Prohibition came in,* replied 
the truthful— and observant— child.’* 

Belied Her Name. 

The well known actress, Miss Mary 
Merrall, is a woman of ready wit, 

Recently, on the eve of her departure for 
South Africa, a friend was telling her about 
a certain French actor who was about to 
marry a Mile. Marie T.ouise Rusfin and- 
riamanitra, adding by way of a joke : 

“Isn’t it a shame that she should have 
to change her name f” 

“Oh, said Miss Merrall, **as for that, 1 
don’t believe there is much In a name^ any 
how,” 
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“Why f** asked her friend. 

“Well” was the reply, I know a girl named 
Prudence — ^and she is going to throw away 
her freedom and be married.*’ 

Oool AdTioe. 

The Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, better 
known in English country perhaps as ‘■Uanji,” 
tells a good story of a “newly rich** who was 
present at an English country-house shooting 
party. He had during his stay, succeeded in 
making himself very unpopular. 

On the morning of his departure he said 
to another guest ; 

“Would you mind telling me, old fellow, 
what is the correct thing in the way of tips to 
give the servants f' 

“Certainly,** was the reply. “I give the 
head gamekeeper so much, the hiitlcr so 
much, and so on in proportion. But,** he 
added, “if I were you I wouldn’t give them 
anything.’* 

“Why not f” asked the unpopular one, 
surprised. 

“Because,*’ was the reply, “you will never 
be asked here again. So what’s the use ?*’ 

OotaBlso, . 

General Diinstcrville often tells the 
following story about a retired colonel, a 
friend of his. 

This friend was one day strolling down 
the village street, meditating on the high 
price of whisky, and other things, when he 
met the rector. 

“Ah, by the way, colonel,” said the rector, 
1 wanted a word with you regarding that 
soldier pensioner of yours.” 

‘•You mean my old orderly, Corporal 
Adams f* 

‘‘Yes. lam afraid that he is — ahem f 
addicted to drink.’ 


“What i” roarhd the colonel. “On an 
allowance of a pound a week, and with beer 
— and such beer— -at its present price f” 

The rector nodded gravely. 

“Impossible |*' cried the colonel. “It can’t 
be done. I must raise his pension to thirty 
shillings.” 

Straight talk. 

The good story that is being told in City 
circles just now, is credited to Mr. S. B. Joel, 
the well known financier and racehorse 
owner. • 

It concerns another well-known financier 
who, after a long stalk, had at length been 
rounded up into the gorgeous board-room of a 
certain shady syndicate. 

The man of millions listened unmoved to 
the chairman’s wonderful story of the com- 
pany and its prospects. 

At length he reached for his hat, and, as 
he surveyed the mahogany, and the velvet 
pile carpet said decisively : 

“Nothing doing gentlemen t The fact is. 
1 prefer your room to your company,” 

Wanted all hla wind. 

One of Sir Harry J^auder’s sisters — who, 
by the way is the wife of a well-known 
London editor — has almost as large a stock 
of Scottish anecdotes as her talented brother. 

One that she is fond of relating concerns 
a certain village athlete who, greatlv daring 
entered his name for all the events in the 
local Highland games. 

The first event on the programme was a 
half-mile race, and of eight runners he finish- 
ed eighth. 

“Donald, Donald,” said a fellow Scot, 
“why didn't you ran faster.** 

“liiin faster I** he replied scornfully. “Run 
faster, indeed I And me reservin’ masel’ for 
the bagpipes competition.” 


8 
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A tea ou2 itosy. 

It is not often that I come across a story 
told by royalty about royalty. However, 1 
chanced upon the following recently, which 
is by H. R. H. Princess Eulalie of Spain. It 
concerned an episode that occurred when 
she was touring in Cornwall. 

I chanced to kop at a wayside cottage 
for a cup of tea — she says — and just 1 was 
about to take my leave, my hostess went to 
a cupboard and, with immense solemnity, 
produced a china cup, in the bottom of 
which was deposited a little brown sediment. 

“Do you see this cup, ma’am f ” she asked 
in an awed whisper. 

“Yes,** said I. “You seem to prize it 
greatly. What is its history V* 

“Well, ma'am,” was the reply, delivered 
in impressive tones, “Queen Victoria drank 
tea from this very cup when she passed here 
in grandmother’s time. So naturally we 
think a powerful deal of it. It never has 
been rinsed out, and it never will be 1“ 

Why She Was Sure. 

A quaint story illustrating the working of 
a child’s mind, was told recently by the 
Duchess of Portland. 

A little g-rl, grieved because her brother 
had set a trap in the garden for the sparrows, 
prayed that none should be caught. Next 
morning, however, there was none in the trap. 

Her faith was sorely tried, but she conti- 
nued to pray. Still sparrows were caught. 
Night after night she went to bed hoping 
that the sparrows might escape. Each 
morning she was moved to tears. 

Then one night, after offering her usual 
petition for the birds, she looked up at her 
mother and said : 

*1 know my prayer will be answered to- 
night, mummy.” 


“Why are you so sure, dear f'’ 

“Because I smashed up the trap before 
1 came in to go to bed,** was the reply. 

Advice ITot Weeded. 

‘rrhe Spanish are the most polite people 
on earth,** recently remarked Mr, Jesse L. 
Lasky, the cinema king. 

Once — says Mr. Lascy — while I was 
travelling in that country in connection with 
a film, I was accosted by a beggar. 

“In Heaven*s name, give me alms {’’ the 
man cried, using the regular formula of the 
Spanish professional beggar. 

1 Was not feeling in the best of humours 
just then, so instead of complying with his 
request, I said : “Aren’t you ashamed to 
beg — a strong, healthy man like you ? Go 
and seek work.** 

The beggar showed no resentment at 
my brusqueness, but merely dolled his tatter- 
ed hat, bowed profoundly, and remarked in a 
quiet, matter-of-fact tone : 

“SenoT, I asked you for alms, not for 
advice.*’ 

Otherwise All Bight. 

The famous actor, Mr. Dion Boucicault, 
remarked recently that to succeed on the 
stage a man must be impervious alike to 
praise or blame, in proof of which contention 
he told the following story : 

An actor was rehearsing a new part. The 
producer sat in a box. At the end of the 
rehearsal the producer called the actor to 
him and said : 

’•Sir, your acting is disgraceful. From 
my seat in this stage box I couldn’t under- 
stand a word. Your articulation is worse 
than a train announcer’s while your gestures 
remind me of semaphore. In those tights 
yours legs suggest two bamboo fishing lods, 
and your caniage— holy smoke i— you walk 
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like a mechanical toy that has broken some- 
thing inside. As for your conception ol the 
part— well, you understand the part about 
as thoroughly as 1 understand— er— chemis- 
try. 

The actor smiled hopefully. 

“Otherwise O. K. ?” he asked. 

Boot-Log Whisky. 

The \ve:l-known cinema star, Miss Betty 
Blythe, who appeared recently on a London 
music-hall stage, tells an amusing story of a 
thirsty Englishman, stranded in a small 
American town, who approached a native 
with an inquiry as to the possibility of 
getting a drink. 

“Meaning whisky queried the indivi- 
ciial addressed. 

The Englishman nodded. 

*‘Wa*al l” said the iiativo. "Tain't easy, 
blit it ken bo done. Here” —handing him 
a card — **is the .address of a man «as will sell 
you some ; and here*’— producing ano»her 
card “is tlie address of the nearest doctor.’* 

‘*Oh,” said the Englishman, “so that’s it, 
is t. You have to see a doctor to <:ct liquor 
in tnis town ?** 

“No,” drawled the native, “It’s afterwards 
you’ll have to sec a doctor,” 

Easily Explalnod, 

A number of “pros** were swapping yarns. 
“Ever heard this one f’* asked Frank Tinney. 
“A dog was tied to a rope fourteen feet long. 
Twenty feet away was a fat, juicy bone. How 
did the dog get the bone f” 

“Oh, that’s old stuflF,** answered one of the 
party. “You want one of us to say : ‘That’s 
what the dog did.* ” 

"No, you,re wrong, for the dog got the 
bone.” 

“Well, how did he get it f” 


“Why, the other end of the rope wasn’t 
tied.” 

Tke Straigkt Tip. 

I heard a good golfing story fired otF re- 
cently by Miss Enid Wilson^ the British girl 
champion. 

It concerned a n*=-\vly-rich Cockney who 
was taking his holidiay in Scotland. He was 
not much of a golfer, but he managed, never- 
theless. to secure the exclusive services of a 
first-class caddie, who was known to be an 
excellent p’ayer. 

“Mind, now,” said the ambitious Cockney, 
“I expect to receive some really good tips 
from you during my stay here ; you under- 
stand ?” 

“Aye,” replied the Scotsman, hitching 
up the heavy bag, “an* Ah*m expectin’ .the 
like frae you ; ye ken f* 

The Boy Soored. 

Stephen Leacock having once been a 
schoolmaster probably accounts for the fact 
that many of his best stories concern schools 
and schoolboys. 

One he is fond of telling is about a certain 
inspector who, wishing to test the alertness 
of a class of small boys at a school in the 
East End of London, made as if to set a 
simple addition sum on the blaekboard, and 
for this purpose invited the pupils to give 
him a series of numbers in the tens. 

As each number was called out he deli- 
berajtely wrote it backwards on the board-— 
54 becoming 45, and so on but judging 
ffQpn the general silence not a single boy 
noticed the difference. 

“Incredible dullness I” thought the ins- 
pector, and, as a final test asked for one 
more number. Whereupon a voice with the 
choicest Cockney accent called out : 

“Firty free | Nah much abaht wiv that 
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■aoore I Bnoore I , 

The old London Scottish Hugger” for- 
ward Mr. J. Wylie, has a rare budget of 
stories about his favourite game. 

One of his best concerns two charming 
girls who were enjoying their first experience 
of a match. 

‘Tt*s a splendid game, Ethel, isn’t it f” 
said one. ‘'I’m so glad we came here, ins- 
tead of going to a matinee, as usual 

"Pm glad, too,” said Ethel. 

Just then the ball went out to one of the 
halfbacks, who made a sfplendid run down the 
field. The crowd went wild with delijjht, 
until it became apparent that the ball had 
not been in play. 

•What did he have to bring the ball back 
for f” asked Ethel, innocently, of her com- 
panion. 

“Why, don’t you know answered the 
other damsel, pityingly, “It’s because he’s 
got an encore, of course.” 


It had to he. 

The king of Spain has been telling rather 
a good story against himself 

It concerns his wife and a favourite old 
servant with whom he occasionally indulges 
in an informal chat when they meet. 

On one such occasion the Queen happen- 
ed to pass through the room. After she had 
gone king Alfonso asked the old servitor if 
he did not think his wife was looking un- 
usually well. 

“Sire,” was the reply, "Her Majesty 
always looks well. She is in my estimation 
the most beautiful woman in the world.” 

"Indeed !** laughed His Majesty. "And 
what do you suppose indeed 'the most beauti- 
ful woman in the world’ to marry so plain a 
man as 1 

The servant regarded his royal master 
thoughtfully for rome moments, then replied 
solemnly. 

"Sire, it was God’s will. 




My nmericcin Impressions 

By Isoh Yamagaha. 


Ever since I was a hoy of tliirteeiu when I 
hcfjan to l(?arii the history a ml "eoj^raphy of 
the world, I was an aiilent admirer of the 
Uniteil States of North America. I knew the 
stories of Washinjirton and Lincoln hy heart, 
whoso portraits I huii" in my small room. 
One of my early favourite hooks was Benjamin 
Franklin's Autobiopfraphv, wliich I road time 
and over asfain, I loved Washington Irvinj' s 
Sketch Book, was fascinat.e<l hy I’oe's wonder- 
hil tales of mystery, found inspiration in poems 
of Lonjyfellow, Bryant and Walt Whitman and 
received much wisdom from wrilinj's of 
Emerson and Thoreau. As I jyrow in a<;e, 
knowledge and juilgmeiit, and was aide to com- 
pare her with other countries my admiration of 
the groat Republic on the other side of the 
Pacific deepeneil. I heanl so many fellow 
countrymen of mine, who had visited her or 
studied in her great universities, speak in high 
tenns of praise of her greatness, greatness not 
only 

in material things hut also in moral 
character. Finally, it was my good fortune to 
know, and contract a life-long and intimate 
friendship with, a great American, a man of 


noble character and profound faith, kind and 
unselfish to the faull, who was in every res- 
ist a real Christian genlleman.* Through 
this genuine American, I learned some thing of 
American spirit and ideal and became a greater 
admirer of this country than ever. In fact I 
idealized and idolized America and believed 
that she was the noblest and greatest nation 
that has ever appeared on earth. 

Undoubtedly 1 had overestimated the groat- 
ness of ArniM’ica and probably it was greatly 
due to this that when I paid a visit to that 
country in 1921 and saw for myself real con- 
ditions obtaining there I was very much disilhx- 
sioiu'd, disa])poinlod, aiid tost a great deal of 
faith I had had in her. Had I not been an 
Amcricoraan:iic, which I was, 1 would have 
returned home without bringing back any bad 
impressions of things I saw there. 

Some of these impressions I am about to 
put down in writing. I shall not give here in 
detail many good impressions I had obtained 
in America, because varioixs and manifold good 
points in which she excels are already too well- 
known to need recapitulation. First of all, 


* The late Bishop M. C. Harris. 
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I was amazed by her material greatness, the 
magnificence and splendour of her cities, the 
intelligent and scientific way in which her 
people lead community life, their energy, spirit 
of enterprise, ingenuity, courage which are ob- 
servable ill their daily life. I was especially 
impi'es.'^ed by the nobility of character, the 
cleanliness of haliit, the simplicity and sincerity 
of mnnneiv many of the best types of American 
men and w'omen, with whom I came into co- 
ntact, showed and was made a grateful n^mcm- 
brancer of great kindness and liberal hospitar 
lity they extended to me.* 

Disilln?lozL anl Diaappointmeat. 

In spite of all this,to my great regret 1 am 
constrained to say that I was very much dis- 
illiisioiuri andp disappointed in certain things I 
experienced in America. My first disillusion- 
ment came in Uonolulu. I broke my journey 
there to Washington, whither 1 was going to 
report on the Armament Limitation Confer- 
ence, in drier to attend as a delegate from 
Japan a meeting of the International Press 
Association which was held at that beautiful 
city. When the meeting came to an end, I 
had to cross to the States in hurry, because 
there were not many days before the Washing- 
ton Conference opened its session. Now it is 
provided by the American Coastwise Naviga- 
tion Law that all passengei>> from an American 
port to another must go by an American vessed 
under the penalty of a fine of $ 200 in amount. 
Of course I did not like to pay the fine, much 
less to infringe the law, and so I wanted to bt; 
carried to the continent on American bottom. 
There were then two American steamers leav- 
ing for San Francisco within a few davs one 
after another, either of which would take me 
to the otherside of the Pacific in time. So I 
wanted to go by one of them, but much to my 
annoyance I was told that no berth was avai- 


lable on both vessels as all had already been en- 
gaged. I could not wait for a third American 
vessel, as, if I did so, I would miss the opening 
session of the Washington Conference. Under 
the circumstance, 1 was obliged to go on board 
a Japanese steamer in contravention of the 
American Coastwise Navigation Law. 1 was 
in trepidation, for this was the first time in my 
life that 1 was compelled to make myself a 
law-breaker. 1 thought that 1 would have to 
embark on the Japanese steamer in secret and 
that on my arrival in San Francisco 1 would be 
arrested and taken to a judicial court to bo duly 
punishcMl for my offene. As a matter of fact, 
nothing so dreadful ever took place. All I had 
to do was to ])ay to a shipping agent S 200 to 
be forwanlcd to the authorities, provide my 
stdf with a due receipt for it and go on boairi 
the Japanese steamer like any other respectable, 
lawabiding passengers. 1 felt relieveii, but at 
the same time was very much puzzled and asto- 
nished. I had heard so much of the power uf 
money in the United States and how gold was 
almighty there. After my above said exprri 
CDCe ill Honolulu, 1 am no longer surpriseil 
when 1 read in American papers accuuiits of 
rich criminals being acquitted or escaping with 
slight punishments. No wonder in a country 
where money is so powerful, nearly all tlio 
people arc bent on making money. To a man 
like myself, who was taught in boyhood to 
despise money and to aim at higher things than 
gold, it appeared that America was making too 
much of the Qoldeii Calf. 

I 

PlTQUUtioa M& Xto Failure . 

Before sailing for America, I had heanl so 
much of prohibition ; how heroically the nation 
was tackling the problem and how like one 
iQan the people were combatting the evil of 
drink. Being a strong opponent of alcoholic^m* 
1 was glad to visit a dry country and see iot 
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myself salutary effects of teetotalism, so that 
after returning home I might point out the 
example of Americans to my fellow country' 
men having contrary views on this subject. 

1 was sorely disappointed, therefore, to find 
upon my arrival in America that the country 
was as wet as any in the world and that the 
prohibition law was being almost openly de- 
fied. This is no imaginary story. While I 
stayed in Washington, the proprietor of a great 
newspaper gave in honour of journalists 
assembled there in connection with the Arma- 
ment Conference a great party at his beautiful 
villa in one of the suburbs. I was privilt ged 
to attend it and wa^ amazed at the sumptuous- 
iiess of the feast given. But what astonished 
me moat on the occasion was the quantities and 
varieties of drinks offered to the guests. I was 
even more astonished when I saw that even 
police constables, who accompanied us to that 
ground as escorts, freely helped themselves to 
intoxicants. Since that time, I learned that I 
could buy any amount of drinks if I were rich 
enough to pay for. In fact, at several brilliant 
ban(|uets which I had the ])leasure of atteip^ing, 
I always found choice brands of wine servel in 
a most liberal fashion, and I was not surprised 
to here a British journalist remark that never 
in hia life had he so |many opportunities as in 
Washington to drink to heart's content. 

Harmful Effects of FroUbltieu. 

Prohibition, it appeared to me, was a dead 
law as far as the rich people wert^ concerned. 
As Qoldsmitb put it in a line : 

Laws grind the poor and 
richmen rule the law. 

It appeared to me that the Prohibition law was 
intended for the benefit of the capitalist class. 
Indeed, 1 strongly suspect that the Volstead 


Amendment was aidopted more for the purpose 
of enhancing labour efficiency than for uplift- 
ing of public morals. You* see, a sober work- 
man would work better than a drunken one and 
capitalists and employers of labour naturally 
desire to keep their men sober. But arc they, 
I mean the lobouring class, really keeping 
themselves dry V I sincerely hope that they 
do not allow themselves to be made victims of 
moonshine whicli is smuggled into the States 
in great quantities at all times of the year. 
I also sincerely liojie that the almost open 
violation of the dry law by rich p(?ople iloes 
not encourage contiinpt of law and order 
among the masses and drive many gr)od men 
and women to hypocrisy. In this eoniiectioii, 
I may here quote a remark by Mrs. Asipiith, 
wife of tile ex-Preraier of England, which she 
made on the subject a few years ago after a 
tour in the United States. She. said: “Pro- 
hibition, which I always favoured, is most 
harmful in its effects as I see them in Atnerica. 
Loixl liCC s-ays my statement that there is 
■ dnmkeuucss among young people in America 
is ciaiel, ludicrous and untrue. I wish it were 
at least the last." 

Among the evil effects of prohibition.**, the 
most serious is the spread among the American 
masses of habitual itse of narcotic drugs. Men 
need stimulants. In a country, where life is so 
strenuous and tension is so highly strung, it is 
but natural that many peophj crave for very 
strong stimulants. While liquom were avail- 
able to sueh people, there was not mueh demand 
among them for iiareoties. But after prohibi- 
tion was enforced, the number of persons using 
dangerous drugs has been increasing by leaps 
and bounds in spite of a very stringent law 
prohibiting it. It will be news to many to 
hear that America leads other countries in 
using prohibited life-sapping drags. She uses 
every year 470,000 pounds of opium as against 
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17,000 pounds of Germany aAd France which 
are known as great dmg users. In 1868 reports 
showed that only one box of morphine was 
sold in America, but a few years ago its sale 
amounted to S 2,000,000 a year. This tells 
the whole story. As we say in Japan, America 
might have succeeded in driving off the wolf 
from her front door, but meanwhile the tiger 
has broken into her house through her back gate. 

Orlmes of Violence 

• 

During my sojourn in the United States, 
a crime wave seemed to be sweeping the 
country, for day after day pa])ers carried on 
their front pages sonsnticnal stories of violent 
crimes — murders, holdups, bunk robberies, 

until 1 Avas sick of them. Perhaps my Japa- 
nese friends in America wanted to frighten 
me, as they well knew what a cowariL 1 was, 
but the^told mo of unpleasant experiences either 
they or some people they knew had had with 
armed robbere even in such great cities us New 
York and Chicago. This was a revelation to 
me, as 1 had thought that America was a 
civilized country where the security of life and 
property was assured. After that, I used to 
lock my room, scarcely ventured out during the 
night and did not feel safe until I crossed the 
Atlantic to England. 1 hope the situation is 
better now, but according to an analysis of 
crime figures made by Dr. Frederic L. HofFman 
of the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, and printed in a London journaJ, the 
number of murders committed in the United 
States in 1923 slmws the regular annual in- 
crease in “the American murder wave" and 
indicates that the United States is slowly 
drifting towards a degree of acquiescence in 
crime and criminal traits, which, if not sternly 
dealt with, will permeate every stratum of 
society. Statistics that cover most of the 


cities show an increase in murder from 9 per 
100,000 population in 1922 to 10.2 iiil923. 
They show that homicide rate has doubled in 
twenty years. “On the basis of a conservative 
estimate," says Dr. HofFman, “there are 
certainly not less that 10,000 murder cases a 
year in the United States." 

'‘Land oftheNcUe Free ?” 

Americans call their country “the land of 
the Noble Free." 1 am quite sure that it once 
was such, but is it still so ? Not to speak of 
the famous “moidcey trial" at Dayton, there 
seem to be not a few n^asons which go a long 
w'ay to justify the suspicion that America is 
ideal state as far as individual liberty is con 
cerntd. For one thing, it may safely be said 
that thei'e is no five pn ss. The ])ress is domi- 
nated by “big business," if what Mr, Upton 
Sinclair says in his Brass Check is half true. 
An Annu’ican friend of mine once said to me 
that the American prc'ss was an organ of llie 
capitalist class, hence servile, dishonest, untmsL- 
worthy, concurring in and reflecting tlie in- 
herent vices of business and government. This 
is certainly too sweeping, but while admiring 
the enlerpris-o, originality and resources sliown 
by the AraiTican press, I can not say that it is 
perfectly trustworthy. I know some American 
iiewspa]Xir men who did not hesitate to inis- 
represent or exaggerate if it is convenient for 
them to do so. As a matter of fact, while in 
America and also in Japan I was very often 
misrepresented and misquoted. 

Shocked by Flappers 

A very conservative man, who adoivs 
tiapanese women for their grace, reliuemeni, 
modesty, self-sacrifice and courage, I was shock’ 
cd when in New York I saw for the first time 
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those dashing young American girls with bob- 
bed hair, rolled stockings, all the blandishments 
of the beauty parlour displayed on their fea- 
tures. I wondered whether those girls were not 
as loose in their morals as in their garments 
and whether American men, who allowed their 
sisters, daughters and sweethearts to dress and 
behave themselves in such an audacious way, 
were not equally indifferent to their observance 
of virtues, which we conservative men of the 
Orient expect of our women. I made enquiries 
on the question and was told by certain trust- 
worthy persons that American sexual morality 
was not so exemplary as it had been before. 
Needless to say, I met many real ladies, young 
and old, who impressed me most favourably 
with their culture, modesty, charm, intelligence 
and sweetness. Towartls this typo of American 
womanhood, 1 entertain nothing but highest 
esteem, but I frankly say that I was disgusted 
with flappers. 1 may here note that not long 
after I returned homo, I had an opportunity 
of speaking of my experiences in America 
hofore a small gathering. In the sjreecli I spoke 
uns]>aringly of those frivolous young women 
1 had seen in America. A enterprising i. ws- 
]>a])L‘r printed a resume of some remarks I made 
ai.d roprosonted mo as having asserted that 
there was no virgin in the Uiiitcil States. 
Naturally this Avas very much resented by some 
of my American friends and a certain American 
newspaper madi^ a childish attempt to hold me 
up to rediciile by remarking that 1 based ray 
“i-evelation" on the fact that I had seen men 
and women kissing in railway stations and 
oLhor public-places, as I iiad never seen any 
American movie pictures I I can assure the 
writer of that cutting amark that my criti 
cism of Certain types of American women stands 
on firmer ground. In fact, I can give some 
evidences supporting my criticism, hut I hatl 
better omit them here altogether. 


America of tlio Past XT o ICore. 

If space allows me, I would mention some 
more points which I found wanting in Ameri* 
can civilization. I have, however, written 
enough to tell that I found America not such 
a glorious and noble country as I had imagin- 
ed or had been led to imagine to be. T found 
America to be possessed of many excellent and 
admirable points, but lb seemed to me that she 
was not entirely free of certain shortcomings 
and weaknesses. I still believe that America 
of only a few dectides ago was really “the Land 
of the Noble Free.’* She has since boiui chang- 
ing very much and, I fear, for the worse. 
Attracted by her rich natural resources and 
availing themselves of improved transportation 
facilities, millions of foreigners have been 
pouring into her territory and settling there. 
I am told that of about sixty independent 
countries existing in the world to-day, as 
many as forty-five have sent emigrants to the 
United States. It Avould be well if all these 
emigrants were men and women of sterling 
quality of the type of early settlors of New 
England, but, though they undoubtedly con- 
tained not a few good elements, a groat 
majority of them were the sort of people, 
whom few countries would like to receive with 
open hands. The fact is that the original 
Americans, the jceniiiiio Americans, the 
descendants of those God-fearing and freedom- 
loving founders of the American Republic 
have been simply sw imped, overwhelmed and 
dominated by huge hordes of alh n immi- 
grants of little education an<l no culture, 
who know little or nothing of the tradition, 
spirit and characteristics of the American 
nation. It is perhaps too ii:uch to say so, 
but figuratively simking, the noble and free 
Anierica of Washington and Lincoln* df 
Emerson and Garrison was conquered without 
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bloodshed by foreigners and perished a few 
decades ago. New York, people say, is owned 
by Jews, ruled by Irish and resided by 
Americans. This seems to be true with 
nearly all the American big cities and towns. 
The American Republic remains to-day more 
powerful than ever, but a great majority of 
its constituents are so-called hyphenated 
Americans. This explains why genuine 
Americans are so eager for 100 per cent 
Americanism, why they are so keen on res- 
triction of foreign immigration and why 
such an abnormal body a6 the Ku Klax Klan 
has sprung up. I have deeprooted affection 


and sincere respect for genuine Americans, 
among whom I have some of my best friends. 
I firmly believe any deterioration of i^merican 
civilization, some phases of which I have 
dared to point out, is due to intrusion of 
undesirable foreign influence. My warm 
sympathy gaes to those real Americans who 
are struggling to expel it and to revive 
the great and noble republic, “conceived 
in liberty and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal’* which 
was founded by their fore-fathers seven 
core and nine years ago. 

The Young East. 




TMINQS mm nMUSE 



Agfreod. 

Once again the chief clerk was laic. Un- 
punctuality was his grcjit failing, and because 
of his splendid business ability his employer 
had forgiven him time and again. 

But this time the chief decided that 
Browne hud gone too far. 'M*1I let him know 
what I think about it,” he had murmured to 
himself as he prepiircd tn make out the bills 
which, owing to the clerk’s lateness, W'erc 
already overdue. 

As Browne came in the enraged employer 
laid aside his pen and said sternly : 

“Look here, Hrowiie, this will not do. 

“No, sir,’’ replied Browne, glancing over 
his chief’s shoulder, "it will not. You have 
made these out to the wrong people. Far 
better to have waited until I came ?’ 

A Domestio Dispute- 

All ttc public tcicphom-s in the under- 
ground railway-station were occupied, and in 
one particular box a man had been standing 
for nearly twenty minutes. A long queue 
had formed up in single file behind the box 
ftnd eagerly awaited his exit. 

They noticed that he had a hangdog sort 
oi look and that, although he held the receiver 
close to his ear, he never once opened his 
mouth, except to yawn now and then.’ 


At last the man in front of the queue 
(.‘Oiild stand it no longer, and, hauling open 
the door, he shouted ; 

“Here, is this a joke, or arc you speaking 
to anyone f 

The man at the phone turned round and 
leisurely surveyed his interrogator. 

“No joke at all, my friend.'’ said he “I 
I’m spoakin* to my wife” 

Askoi And AuBvered. 

'fhe teacher was giving a practical demons- 
tration to the science class. Her subject for 
the aftern'.on was “Steam and its Uses.*’ 

“What havt! 1 in my hand ?” she tisked. 

“ \ tin can,*’ cam*? the answer. 

“Right. Is it ah animate or inanimate 
object ?” 

“Inanimate,” chorused the class. 

“i^orrect. Now, can any boy tell me how, 
with this can, it is (lossib'c to generate a 
surprising amount of speed and power almost 
beyond control f” 

There came no responsive chorus fi*om the 
class this time, however ; not even a murmur 
broke the painful silence. Then, unobtrusive- 
ly, a little boy tremblingly raised his hand, 
whilst his companions eyed him profoundly. 

“Please, miss,” he piped, “tie it to a dog’s 
tail and then watch” 
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SolTi&ff the Fit»blem. ‘ 

Mrs. Blank was giving a party in her 
country bungalow. The affair was not a 
huge success ; the guests, having exhausted 
the weather as a topic of conversation, acted 
as if they could find no other. 

“If only I could create a diversion some- 
how or other f’ murmured Mrs. Blank. 

Suddenly a smile brightened hor features 
and she crossed to whore hor mother-in-law 
sat perched on the veran^la rail. 

An unfortunate stumble, and the old lady 
fell to the terrace some eight feet below. 
Instantly all the guests rushed to her aid, 
rescued her, and the party’s success was 
assured. 

Later the husband took his wife aside and 
said : 

"How clumsy of you, dear, to push mother 
over like that j I am afraid it’ll be a long 
time before she visits us again.*’ 

"Now, George dear, do bo reasonable,” 
answered Mrs. Blank soothingly. simply 
had to do something. Couldn’t you see the 
party was dragging frightfully ?” 

Beat. 

An American tourist, whilst stayinj; in 
his English host’s house, wont to crack jokes 
with the gardener, who, by the way, was an 
Irishman. 

"You’ve sure got some splendid plants 
there, Pat,” ho observed one day, “but [ guess 
we can beat ’em hands down on the other side. 
Why, I remember once growing a cabbago 
which, when cut in two and the heart removed, 
made an excellent cradle for my two kiddies.” 

“Fancy that !” answered Pat. “But I 
think we can beat that.” 

“Oh ?” inquired the visitor. 


“Yes, sorr,” replied Pat. “In Ireland we 
have some splendid vegetables. I once saw 
three men sleeping on one beet” 

“Three men ?” gasped the American incre- 
dulously. 

“Sure !’* retorted Pat. “Policemen j” 

Bari on Bubhy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Scrawler were on the point of 
going to the theatre to see the first performance 
of the author’s new play, when a sudden 
thought struck Mrs. Scrawler. 

They had just engaged a new nurse, and 
she was being loft in charge of the children 
for the first time. 

“Dear.,’ remarked Mrs. Scrawler, as her 
husband opened the front door, "I looked 
into the nursery and noticed that nurse was 
reading a now book of yours.” 

“Yes,” answered her husband, “I gave it to 
her.” 

“Oh, my dear ?” exclaimed his wife. “You 
know how important it is that she should not 
go to sleep.” 

ICeetingrliislCatoli. 

A Maiden lady, well known as a lecturer, 
was awakened one night by the sound of 
creaking floorboards. In the dim glow of her 
bod-room fire she saw the outline of a burglar. 

Most women would have screamed in pure 
fright, but not miss Spinster. Instead she 
calmly extracted a revolver from beneath her 
pillow, switched on the electric-light, and 
addressed the miscreant thus : 

“Instead of sending you to prison I am 
going to give you a chance. And to help you 
to take it, I will outline for you my lecture on 
'Criminal or Citizen ? How the law-breaker 
may win back his self-respect*, 
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An hour later there came a frantic ring on 
the telephone in the local police-station, and 
an anguished voice said : 

'*There*s a burglar in Miss Spinster’s bed- 
room, 33, Blank Square. Send mo police 
at once.” 

“Bight,” came the reply. “This is Miss 
Spinster speaking I suppose ?” 

“No,” came the melancholy answer ; “this 
is the burglar i” 

The A vakoni&ff. 

She was inclined to bo stout — in fact, to 
be absolutely frank, she was stout- Some of 
her female acquaintances, often went so far 
as to say she was fat, but of those she took 
no notice. When cornered she would some- 
times admit to being “bonnie.” but never 
fat. 

Tactful shop-assistants were always very 
careful not to inform her of the correct size of 
the articles of clothing she bought, and shoe- 
fitters had boon known to stick stamp- pa {)er 
over the size numbers of her shoes. Hut all 
this deception was brought to a sudden close 
one day when she sent a little white frock, 
which she imagined made her look slimmer 
than anything she possessed, to the laundry. 

A few days after its dispatch it was 
returned from the cleaner’s, accompanied by 
the following note. 

“Dear Madam. — We regret that wo cannot 
undertake the cleansing of the enclosed 
bell-tent. 

The Famous Fifth. 

One of the few old customs which have 
managed to survive is the observance of Guy 
Fawkes Day. In fact, for some unexplained 
^asoDy the last few years have witnessed a 


strong revival of t^ifth of November celebra- 
tions. 

Few pef»ple know that the famous Fifth 
could really be claimer] ii.s a public holiday. 
Such is the case, h«)wov»T. The ITouse of 
Commons instituted it “ms a holiday for ever 
in thankfulness to God for our delivcranco 
and detestation of the Papists.’” 

Method of observing the day have changed. 
Once the hells of all churches were rung, and 
parish iiccounts are full of such entries as that 
of Islip, Oxfordshire. “Fur ringing on gun- 
powder treason, 2s. fid.*, Kffigies of Guy 
Fawkes were incomplete unless in one ham! 
he held a dark lantern and in the other a l)t>x 
of matches. The most popular ballad, sung 
by the boys, was as follows : 

**Hollo, boys, hollo, boys, let the bolls ring ; 

Hollo, boys, hollo, boys, God save the 

King. 

Pray to remember, the fifth of November, 
Gunpowder treason and plot, 

When the King and his train had nearly 

been slain. 

Therefore it shall not be forgot.” 

Whore Prison Moans Honour, 

Prison life in this country has lost many 
of the terrors, but the “prison taint” remains. 
We are still very far removed from the point 
of view of the natives of West Africa, who 
consider a term of imprisonment one of the 
Government prisons the greatest honour that 
could bo conferred on them. 

In this part of the world convict labour is 
almost universally employed for such-tasks as 
road-making, laying out public gardens, and 
building houses. In addition, householders 
who want any kind of job done are in the 
habit of sending to the town prison, which 
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>vill supply n gang of competent convicts in 
charge of a warder to carry out the work. 

As a result, the West African gets it into 
his wooly head that ho has been specially 
selected to render service to the Government, 
and, when ho is released and returns to his 
own homo and friends, his prestige among 
them is enormous. Tn fact, one man who had 
had his sentence shortened, because of his 
good conduct, took the respite as a great 
insult and inquered what he had done that he 
should bo turned out before the pro[jer 
time. 

One reason for this queer notion is that 
prisons, with ideal sanitar}' arrange mental, 
scpar.ato beds for each inmate, and three 
meals a day, are palaces, of splendour and 
delight compared with the average native 
hut, with its mud floor and squalid 
surroundings. 

Village’ Varsities. 

The little Cambridgeshire of Swaston is to 
bo the scene of an interesting experiment, 
which will be watched with the greatest keen- 
ness by all interested in rural education. A 
village college is to be established there to 
serve Sawstoii and district, the idea being to 
apply the provisions of the 1921 Education 
Act to country life and industry. 

Among the features of the College will be a 
workshop, rural scienco and domestic science 
departments, and a school garden. Children 
over ten in an aro;i including six villages will 
be educated hero, and it is hoped to equip 
them, not for a city, but for country life. 
Farmers in the district are to be asked to 
co-operate in the scheme, and it is hoped that 
they will give facilities to the older boys for 
seeing how work is actually carried on in field 
and farmyard. 


The scheme for the college also includes a 
village hall, which will be available for gather- 
ings of all kinds, while two rooms are to be set 
apart for adult education and the meetings of 
local organisations. iSo that the college will be 
a sort of combined senior school, village uni- 
versity, and social centre. Playing fields laid 
out for football cricket, bowls, and tennis, will 
also be available. 

Engineers of Empire. 

A very interesting ceremony, marking the 
completion of a great engineering feat, will 
i.akn place this week when the Kliyber Rail- 
way is officially opened. 

Passengers on the two trains which are to 
make the first run over the now railway will 
be carried to Landi Rolal, the highest point of 
the pass, and will seo some remarkable scenery 
on their way. In pl.-ices the pass is only fifty 
feet wide, and oven at its widest it is no more 
than 450 feet. On each side of it the moun- 
tains tower sheer into the sky, sometimes to a 
height of 3000 feet. 

The wh(»Ie (T the thirty-three miles of the 
|)aas are rich in historic associations, and the 
pass h;is always been regarded as the key to 
India. There is no other route by which 
heavy traffic and artillery can pass between 
that country and Afghanistan. In the Afghan 
Wars of 1839-42 and 1878 80 the mastery of 
the pass was hotly disputed, but the Afghans 
were unable to hold it against British troops. 

For some time the Khybor Pass has been 
under the control of the. Government of India, 
but the Afghans made an unsuccessful attempt 
against it in 1919, 

Tha semi-independent tribes in the neigh- 
bourhood of the pass were at first hostile to 
the idea of the railway ; but they have now 
been reconciled to it, and have even co-nperat- 
ed in its construction. Their representatives 
will be present at the opening ceremony* 
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O&aBella'Us Bnla. 

While fishing, a man fell into the water, 
and nnfortnnately was imablo to swim ; but 
he managed to attraft attention and a fellow 
fisherman jumped in and rescued him, laid 
him on his back, and begsm to think. 

“What’s the matter ?*’ asked a bystander. 
“Why don’t yon revive him ?” 

“Well,” answered the rescuer, “there happen 
to be sixteen rules for reviving the apparently 
drowned, and T can’t remember which comes 
first.’’ 

At this point in the conversation the 
rescued man slowly ofiened an eye and whis- 
pered faintly : 

“Ts there anything about giving brandy in 
the rules ?*' 

“Yes.” 

“Then never mind about the other fifteen,” 
came the almost inaudible retort. 

DishearteBlBfir. 

Jerry had worshipped Joan for mouths but 
somehow ho had few opportunities of telling 
her, and even when one did occur his courage 
failed him and he remained silent. 

Ibit it happened that ho had to make a 
business trip to the North extending over a 
week, and he decided that the last night he 
would spend in town would be a fitting 
occasion to spring the momentous <piestion. 
He kept this to himself, however, until exact- 
ly half-past eleven by the clock. 

“Joan,” ho said tremulously, ‘*I am going 
away to-morrow.,’ 

•‘Are you ?” she answered, with the thought- 
lessness of girlhood. 

*‘Tos,” he replied. “Are you sorry ?” 

“Yes, very sorry,” she murmured, glancing 


at the clock. “I (bought you might go away 
to-day.” 

Biffllt BBOBgh. 

Rumour ran riot in the school. It was 
said that a governm^mt inspector would be 
coming down to examine the children on the 
morrow. For once, rumour was correct, and 
the following day brought the inspector .ilong. 

He put the pupils through a fairly stiff* 
examination, in which they gave every satis- 
faction. 

Then he proceeded to ask a few general 
questions round the class. 

“Can you finish this proverb ?” ho asked a 
diminutive youngster. “ ‘People who live in 
glass houses * ” 

Ikiwilderment was expressed in the child’s 
face, but after a short interv.al his answer was 
forthcoming. 

“People who live in glass houses,” said ho, 
•‘can’t ’avo a barf ?” 

"ICore Baste—” 

The new chauffeur was driving his master 
home from a dance. Faster and faster sped 
the magtiificent car as they left the mure 
crowded streets behind them, until 1 at last a 
Cold swo.'it broke over the master’s brow. 

“Hi, Thompson f” he called. “Go steady I 
Wo shall spend the night in gaol if you don’t |” 

Jlut the chauffeur had no time for words. 
He merely shook his head, glanced at his 
|)etro1 gauge, and sent the car surging forward 
faster still as he shouted : 

“We’re still four miles from home, sir, and 
I’ve only enough petrol for three. But if wo 
hurry we may just do it j” 

Impoaalble. 

A certain railway magnate was making 
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inquiries with regard to acquiring a small 
branch which belonged to a private company. 

“Now, as to the state of your track,” he 
said to a director. “Is it well laid ?” 

“Sir,” answered the other indignantly. 
“Ours is the safost line in the country. I 
may say that we have been running for twenty 
years and have never had a Collision.” 

“That’s good l” exclaimed the big man. 

“And, what’s more, sir,” continued 
the other, “a Collision would bo impossible on 
our lino.” 

“How do you make thiit out ?” was the 
surprised question. “J know that the latest 
automatic devices are good, but, well — ‘ im- 
possible ’ is a big word f” 

“It may bo,” came the quick retort : “but 
it’s literally true with us. Don’t forget we’ve 
only one train 

Soyoad BeeoToxy. 

The pe.aco and calm of the police-station, 
were suddenly disturbed by the entrance of a 
very excited woman. Hurriedly she approach- 
ed the iiispector, who sat writing at his desk. 

“I have lost my husband j” she cried. “He 
was with me all day yesterday, but I have not 
seen him since.” 

“Extraf)rd inary exclaimed the inspector. 
“Can you give me a fi!W particulars as to his 
appearance ?* 

“Oh, yes l” came the answer. “He is dark 
and has a sallow complexion. Ho also has a 
Roman- nose.” 

The inspector looked very grave on hearing 
this l.'ist statement and shool: his head, 

“In that case, madame, you will never find 
him again.” Then, noting the expression of 
astonishment on the woman’s face, he added : 
“A Roman nose, you know, never turns up j” 


Not What She ICeani 

It was the day of the country golf champi- 
onship, and for once a day had dawned bright- 
ly. A huge crowd assembled and prepared to 
watch last year’s champion drive off from the 
first tee. The betting stood high in his 
favour. 

The champion came out from the pavilion, 
selected a club, and addressed the ball. But 
the was a nervous man, and now his nerve 
began to fail him. 

His devoted wife stood among the crowd 
watching her husband anxiously. He swung 
his club aloft and drove off. Dead silence 
reigned — ho had missed. Another swing 
followed, and he missed again. A third time 
he tried, but once again he missed. The 
crowd broke into a roar of mocking lau'^hter. 

His wife’s womanly indignation rosa at 
once at their derision. 

“It*s no laughing matter f” she cried 
angrily. “Nobody hates his misses more than 
my husband I” 

Lost. 

Joseph Berry was a great problem to the 
local parson, who had almost given him up 
as a hopeless case. 

He had beon kind to Joe, he had been 
severe to Joe, but it all laft Joe com))Ietely as 
he w.as before. Josph Berry, as he said him- 
self, was no church-goer. 

Imagine the parson’s surprise, then, when 
one Sunday evening he observed Joe sitting 
in one of the pews in the rear of the church. 
The parson was so surprised that he gave out 
the wrong hymn number. 

During the Course of the next day he h»d 
to make a call in the village and whilst pass- 
ing the local inn he ran into Joe, who was on 
the point of leaving. 
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Why. Jon,” ho said, “what’s happened to 
you ? I saw yon in church last evening.” 

Tho per[)Iexod frown on Jou’s face gave 
place to a look of pleased eiilightoiiment iis he 
replied : 

“That’s whore I was, then — I've been 
wondering where 1 got to i” 

Safety First 

He came to a halt beneath the sign bear- 
ing tho legend “Boy Wanted.” Then, withi>nt 
more ado, walked straight into an uffice mark- 
ed “Strictly PrivMtp.” 

Tho m:inager of tlie stores, who was Imlding 
an impromptu b.iard meeting, glanced up 
hurriedly at his entrance. 

“Yon want a boy ?” asked the newcomer. 

Tho manager treated him to an icy glare. 

“Got outside he cried. “Tf I want you 
I’ll call ynii back — if I don’t jnst keep on 
walking.” 

The newcomer obeyed, but to make sure of 
being called back, ho quietly appropriated a 
bnx of silk str»ckings and a case of tea. *'e 
hadn’t gone far when he was brought back 
by the shop detective. Ho explained his 
motive to the manager. Then he took off his 
jacket, rolled np his sleeves, and said : 

“Well, what department do I go to, sir ?” 

“The basement,” Said the other, stroking 
his chin thoughtfully. “That’s the only de- 
partment that doesn't handle anv cash.” 

▲ To&ee Uomant. 

At a performance of an amateur dramatic 
club an amusing incident occurred through 
the nervousness of one of the performers. 

The local band was a leading feature of the 
production, and praise for tho music was heard 
ftll over tho hall. 

10 


In the third oot a youth who way playing 
the part of a page had to rush on tho stage 
whilst the baud was pl.aying and cry : 

“Stop the music i Tho king.is dead j” 

The critical moment arrived, and tho ex- 
cited and highly strung page made his en- 
trance. 

“Stop the music ho cried dramatically. 
“It has killed the king i” 

ITo Ezditemont- 

The truck drew up with a creaking groan 
at the kerb-side, and the driver climbed down 
from his precarious perch. 

Two assistants made their appoaranco from 
inside the vehicle, and all three procoodeii to 
carry a huge plate-gass window into an adjoin- 
ing shop. 

As they struggled with the monster pane 
the usual crowd, including two small errand 
boy's, gathered and prepared to enjoy the 
spectacle. 

When a quarter of an hour had passed, one 
of the youths, growing w’oarv of the extreme 
cart) and deliberation with which the men 
w'oro handling tho glass, turned to his Com- 
panion and said : 

“We may as well be moving, Toni. They 
nint going to drop it, after all.” 

Diamond cut Diamond. 

A certain country farmer came in from his 
usual hard day’s toil in the fiohls and set him- 
self down with pen and ink at the cottage 
table. With many and varied contortions of 
his featnros, he began to write. 

His Avife observed that ho wroto a few 
words and then throw the sheet of paper aside. 
This wont on for some time until, her curiosity 
pkpied beyond control, she asked timidly : 
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“A penny for yonr thoughts^ Qeorge I” 

“I am trying to think, my dear,” he 
answered, "of a suitable epitaph to put on yonr 
tombstone. ’ ^ 

As his wife was in perfect health she rather 
resented this undue thoughtfulness, and caus- 
tically rot<irted : 

"Ob, that*s quite simple. Just j)ut *'Wife 
of the above.’ ” 

Blolipseda 

Three bo^'s were talking of the merits of 
their particular fathers. 

Said the first whoso fiither was a famous 
novelist : 

"My father just writes a fow words on a bit 
of paper and gets paM five pounds for it** 

“Oh ” Said the lawyer’s son, “my daddy 
just sits in a room and tolls people what to do, 
and they give him ifty [lounds for it." 

"Tha*t nothing f” said the parson’s son. 
“My dad g:'ts up in the pulpit, preaches for a 
few minutes, and when ho*s finished it takes 
eight men to carry the money into the 
vestry." 

Taking it for Granted. 

Timidly she trip^jed into Toniiet’s. the 
chemists, and made her way to the camera 
department, whore, under the subservient at- 
tentions of a delighted young man, she was 
made familiar with sevcrMl camei.is. 

"What is the name of this one ?’’ she in- 
quired of the assistant, as she picke<l up a 
dainty little instrument. 

"That is the Bolvadoro," answered the 
young man, with a chiirming smile. 

For a moment there was a chilly silence. 
Then the sweet young thing pulled herself to- 
gether, and fixing the assistant with a stony 
glare, she inquired icily : 

"And can you recommend the Belva F* 


Sifl Way Oat. 

Roberts owed Rogers two pounds, and 
consequently Rogers was the last man he 
w nted to see. However, he did see him, al- 
though they run full tilt into one another 
before recognition took piece. 

"Fancy seeing you f’’ exclaimed Roberts. 
“I never dre:imt of seeing you.** 

“No,** returned the other ; “it is funny.’’ 

They chatted for some minutes on a variety 
of subjects, and at last Roberts, wishing to got 
away before the subject of the debt was raised, 
said : 

“What’s the time ?’* 

Rogers pulled out his watch and, regarding 
it with a frown, replied : 

"It’s about time you repaid the money you 
owe mo.” 

"Oh,” exclaimed Roberts in alarm, -‘Fd no 
idea it was :is late as that | T must bo off. 
Good -bye, old chap |” 

OonoluiTe. 

Two men, who were dining in the City, 
became involved in a dispute as to whether 
a pineapple was a fruit or a vegetable. A bet 
was made, and the men agreed to accept tha 
decision of the waiter, whom they called to the 
table, 

".Tohii," said one, how do you describe a 
pinoapi)le ? Is it a fruit or a vegetable ?” 

Tho waiter smiled, .*ind rubbing his hands, 
retorted genially : 

"It*8 neither, air ; t\ pineapple is a hoxtra [ 

Tke ^aile that Failid. 

It was visiting day at the cattage hospital, 
and the squire was bringing all the patients 
bouquets of flowers called from the magnificent 
greenhouses. 
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When he entered Ward No. 2 he came 
across a young man heavily swathed in band- 
ages- There he stopped, and after administer- 
ing a few kindly w'ords of comfort, to the 
sufferer, he remarked in the cheeriest of tones : 

'*Never mind, young man, youMI soon be all 
right. Keep on smiling ; it*8 the only way in 
this sad world.” 

”1 shall never smile again,” said the ynung 
man soulfully. 

^Nonsense i” ejaculated the squire. 

'*Ther*s no nonseiico about it i” retorted the 
other angrily, “lt*s through smiling at another 
chap'r^irl that Tm here now. 

Oall of the Boad. 

He had been run down by a speeding 
motor car, and was louil in his denunciation of 
the motoring world. 

“They make life unsafe for pedestrians,” he 
declared to nil his friends. 

Finally, his suit for dnmages ag;iiiist the 
owner of the car that had run into him came 
before a Court, and he was awarded £500. 

"Whnt do you intend doing, with all that 
money V* a friend asked later. 

“I’m going to buy a car {” was the victinrs 
gleeful reply. 

The Way of the Weet. 

As ill the Western novels, the cow puncher 
married the beautiful school-teacher, who came 
from England, and after a great celebration in 
Iron Spike they lit out to use the correct ex- 
pression — for their ranch in the mesquitc, some 
thirty miles away. 

Some two months later one of the guests at 
wedding celebration happened to meet the 
bridegroom riding into Iron Spike. 


“Howdy, Kucl ?” he cried. “How’s the 
wife r 

“Ain’t y<m hoe rod ?*’ inquired Bud, rather 
snrpnsedly. “Why, :is wo wfiri‘ Tidin’ out 
thft wife’s horso shiod, pitching her off, and she 
broke a leg. Wo wore inoro’n twenty miles 
from the doc, too.” 

“My,” nxclaimcfl the cl her, “ain’t that 
torriblo 1 Wh.-it *lid you do Bud 

“Do ?” echoed Bud. “Do ? Whnt could I 
do ? Why, I shot her, o* course i” 


Tho fMitient Srileswoman brought out the 
seventeenth hat. The eusti>mer seemed im- 
pressed, hill her doting husband .spoke up 
with decision. 

“Thai hat does not become you, in}' 
angel.” 

'fho saleswoman showed another. 

“And that, cerbdtil}', is not w'orthy of 
yon, my angel.” 

“I fear we cannot suit your .'Uigel,” said 
the saleswoman finally. “We hsive nothing 
in the way of a halo.” 

A .seven year old hoy recently wandered 
home from school with a w'orried air and 
a Bible. 

'Tve got to write an oassy, mums,” he 
murmured, ‘ on a story in the Bible.” 

About ten minutes later he sneaked into 
the dining-room. 

“Mummy,” he wailed, “do tell me some 
bibulous stories ; 1 can’t remember any.” 

The foreman of a gang of ruilwaynien had 
more than his share of Irish wit. 
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One day he wns walking along his section 
of the line when he (ouiid one of his men fust 
asleep in the shade of a hedge. 

Eyeing the man with a smile, ho said ; — 

**Slape on, ye idle spalpeen, Blapo on. So 
long as ye slaiie yo'vo got a job, but when 
ye wake up yeVo but of work |” 


“You will notice,” said the eccentric tech- 
nical master as he placed his fingers on a 
piece of mei'hanism and seized the handle, 
**that this machine is turned by a crank.” 

And he marvelled* at the titter that went 
round the class. 

Now Minister (discouraged) : 

'‘Do you think the congregation really has 
any excuse for sleeping through my 
services ?” 

Deacon : “No parson. They sleep just 
because they don’t care a cu.ss. Now, I 
always drink a strong cup of cofieo just before 
coming to church.” 

The teacher of a juvenile class had been 
reading about a shepherd who went after a 
lost lamb during a blinding snow-storm and 
eventually found the creature, half-frozen. 
Taking off his coat the shepherd wrapped it 
round the lamb and carried it back to the 
fold, where it soon revived. 

“Now,” said the tOMcher, “can any of you 
tell mo of any similar net of kindness ?” 

“Yes, miss,” piped a small voice. “I’ve 
often heard father say he’s going to put his 
shirt on a horse. 


“Doctor, can you help me ? My name is 
Sploggs ” 

“No. I’m sorry ; 1 simply can’t do 

anything for that.” 

Dinner “Waiter, there’s a hair in my 
soup l” 

Waiter : “One moment, sir, while I 

consult a volume of for an appropriate 

reply.” 

“Did you shoot anything i” 

“Yes.” 

“What do you mean, then, by coming 
homo with an empty bag ?” 

“1 couldn’t put the keeper in it, could 1 ?" 

Visitor at Church (to friend, as collection 
plate nears) : “Put th.it money back in your 
pocket, Bill. This one’s with mo {” 

Diminutive Mr. Minor wns introducing 
his six foot-three son to some friends at the 
club 

Addressing an i>ld acijuaintjince, the proud 
father said, “This is my boy Guy, just down 
from Cambridge.” 

“Really t” said his friend, adjusting his 
spectacles and gfizing bliiiidly at the youthful 
giant. “Quito a block off the old chip isn't 

ho r 

A Jewish clothier in London wns not doing 
very brisk business, so he sent to an Aberdeen 
firm twelve parcels, each containing thirteen 
suits. On the invoice the wily Isa«‘ic, with an 
eye to creating a market for his goods, wrote : 
''Twelve dozen suits. Hope they will meet 
your requirements.” 
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A day or two later the twelve parcels wore 
returned, with a note from the Aberdonians 
regretting that they were unable to increase 
their stock at present. On opening the 
parcels it was found the extra suit had been 
extracted from each. 

A British tourist journeyed from Cairo to 
the Pyramids. 

Fired by romantic tales, he felt sure he 
had reached the land where nothing savour- 
ing of Western civilization would be allowed 
to disturb the Arabian Nights’ atmosphere. 

When he reached the Pyramids and was 
hoisted to a camel b^' an exceedingly pictures- 
que Arab, he quivered with delight. But ho 
hod a rude awakening. 

“What’s your camel’s name ?” ho asked the 

Arab. 

“Mary Pickfiird,” was the answer. 

A Spinster living in a London suburb was 
shocked at the language used by the two men 
repairing telegraph wires close to her hnuse. 

She wrote to the company on the matter, 
and the foreman was asked to report. 

This he did in the following way : — 

“Me and Bill Fairwoather were on this job. 
T was up the telegraph pole, and accidentally 
let the hot load fall on Bill. It went down 
his neck. Then he said : ‘You really must be 
more careful, Harry.’ ’’ 

The Scots are still a careful .and conser- 
vative race ; they can see no reason for taking 
unnecessary chances. 

A well-known championship player had 
just como to the seventeenth green at St. 


Andrews, whore he s iw an old Scotsman he 
had known for man}' years. 

“I’ve brought those golf balls I promised 
you,” he said. 

“I’ll tak* them noo,” said Sandy. 

“I’m sorry, but they’re at the hotel.” 

“’I’hen I’ll tak’ what yo hae in your bag.” 

“And what 8'»rt of begs did your husband 
have in Scotland, Mrs. Nasal heimer ?” 

“Bagth, my tear 2 — never vunce f Always 
a kilt of ’is own special tartan 

“Is that your car ?” 

‘*Well, officer, since you ask me, consider- 
ing I skill have fifty payments to make owe 
three ro])air bills, and haven’t settled for the 
new tyro, I really don’t think it is.” 

Landlord (to impecunious dentist) : “But 
can’t you do something towards paying off 
all the rent that’s due ?” 

Dentist i *\Vell — er — I could pull you out 
a tooth a day, you know, until it’s paid off,” 

* • « « 

“Do you remember Miss Smith ?” 

“No, I can’t say ] do.” 

“Oh, yon must remember her j She was 
the plainest girl in the village. But I forgot 
— that was after you loft.” 

A True Story 

A quantity of milk had arrived by train 
at a station in the North , and was loaded on 
an ordinary trolley awaiting claim by the con- 
signoss. The trolley had on it about ten of 
the large cans in which milk is carried by 
rail. 
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Along came a dignified i^spectop bent on 
taking samples of the milk fortesting purposes. 
He mounted the trolley and proceeded to in- 
sert the special implement he carried to mix 
the milk before taking out the samples. 

But the front bogey wheels of the trolley 
were not well placed for such an operation. 
The weight of the ins^iector upset the whole 
trolley. The contents of all the cans fiowed 
freely over the strine pavement, and the digni- 
fied insjiector was in the middle of it all. He 
must have bathed in a^out 100 gallons of 
milk, and he held to be picked up and put 
into a cab to go home and change his clothes. 

The language of the milkmen waiting for 
the milk could not bo printed. 

BOTH LOST. 

A Professor of music was asked to deceide 
on the relative powers ol two vocalists whose 
talents existed entirely in their own imagina^ 
tion. 

After hearing them, the professor said to 
one ; “You arc the worjst siugfr I ever heard 

“Then," exclaimed the other, “I win j" 

“No,*’ answered the professor, “you can't 
sing all j" 

THEN THEY KISSED. 

Before bidding her good night he begged to 
be permitted to kiss her. 

“Oh, no," she said. “I couldn’t permit 
such a thing. Besides, somebody might see us." 

That's true," he said. 

There was a pause, after which she said, 
with a light laugh : — 

“How quiet it is here ! There appears to 
be nobody about." 


REAL SCOTCH. 

A Scottish actor in a touring company 
approached the manager for a rise in salary, 
giving as a reason that he was thinking of 
getting married. In his next pay eiivelo])e Jock 
received a fairly substantial increase. 

Some time later the manager, meeting Jock, 
iiupiired : “1 suppose you’ve settled down to 
married life now, eh f" 

“I'm no’ married," replied the actor. 

“But didn’t you apply to me for a rise 
because you were thinking of getting married 

“Oh, aye, but I've stopped thinking." 

NEVER AGAIN. 

In a loud voice, a man in an hotel called his 
friend back just as the latter was leaving the 
dining room, and then whispered to him : 
“How far would you have gone if I hadn't 
called you back T’ 

The other, straightening himself up, re- 
plied, ill a tone loud enough lor allto hear 

“No, sir, I won’t lend you £5 ; I haven’t 
got it on me, and if I had I wouldn’t Jet you 
have it until you have paid me what yon 
borrowed two months ago." 

His friend will never play a joke in a pub- 
lic diningroom again i 

THE WRONG P. C. 

All old lady approached a policeman on 
point duty and, prodding him with her um- 
brella, said : — 

“I say, constable, do you mind going into 
that draper's shop and getting me one of their 
catalogues ?" 

The policeman smiled, but mplied, politely : 

“Sorry I cannot, madam, but why do you 
ask me ? Cannot you get one yourself 
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“Well,” rcplicjd the old lady, “it says iu 
this newspaper ‘Send a P. C* for a catalogne, 
and as you seem to have a nice, kind faee, 1 
thought I'd send you.” 

SAILORS DOm CARE. 

A certain cook in the Navy was noted for 
his absent-mindedness. One day during a rush 
period he forgot to wash out the dixie that had 
contained tea. The result was that he made 
some soup in it. 

When the time oame for it to be served, he 
noticed tea leaves floating about on top of the 
soup. 

Suddenly a bright idea stniek him, and, 
hurrying to the mess-deck, he shouUd : “Boys, 
if you see any tea leaves floating in you soup 
you’ll know it’s mint.” 

WIIO’DBE A DOCTOR ? 

Dr. Jones was sleeping soundly after an all- 
night case when his teK phone hell rang. Drag- 
ging himself to the iiislrunient, he answered 
impatiently. 

It was the voice of one Aai'on Bimhiirg, 
who implored the doctor to “Come at vunce 
on a matter of life or deatli. Little Aaron had 
swallowed a shilling and his parents feared the 
worst. 

The doctor dressed hurriedly, jumped into 
his car, and drove madly to the Binihurgs’ 
house. On his arrival he found the parental 
Bimburgs calm and apparently much relieved. 

“It’s all right now, doctor,” said Bimhurg ; 
“you needn't have come. It was only a 
thnippeuny bit. Ve found the shilling on the 
floor.” 

WASTING TIME. 

As the vicar walked across his lawn, he 
noticed how dry it was. 


“Everything looks terribly dried up, John,” 
he remarked to the old gardener ; “I think I 
shall ])ray for rain to-morrow.” 

The old man scratched his head thought- 
fully. 

“Don’t think me interferin,’ sir, he said at 
last, *'but it ain’t much use prayin' for rain 
with the wind in the north.” 

E DIDN’T PAY. 

A Man commissioned an artist to paint his 
portrait, with the stipulation that he need not 
accept the picture unltss it was like him. 

When the painting was finishrd, he was not 
satisflid, and rt-fused to pay. The painter sued 
him, and anothi r artist was callid into court to 
give an expert opinion. 

“Do you see that picture of my client ?” 
asked counsil for the difeiidant. 

“No,” answind the witness ; “I do not.” 

“There it is* I” said the man of law. point- 
ing to the canvas, “Is that a portrait ?” 

“Cirtainly not !” answered the expert ; 
“it's a map of him.” 

FREDDY’S FLUKE. 

In a country school in which the furnishings 
wi re satlly in neidof re pair, the geography Itsson 
was in ])rogress. A decidrdly tattered map of 
the British Isles was hanging on the easel, and 
the teacher, jminting with his cane t<» a spot in 
the North of Hcotland, asked if any boy in the 
class could tell him the name of the place he 
had singled out. 

There was a pause, then up shot a hand, 

“Well, Freddy?” 

“Please, sir, it's torn away." 

“Quite right, Freddy — Stornaway ; hut 

don't take so long to think about it next time,” 
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GOOD NEWS. • 

Seated in the club's moBt comfortable arm- 
chair, the young man reading the morning 
paper gave vent to a shout of joy. 

“Fine," he remarked. “Perfectly splendid." 
/Oh," interiiipted another member of the club, 
**what can it be that exciU's this poorfellow's 
grey matter 

“My friend," repiled the young man, “have 
you observed thatpi^trul has been reduced in 
price ?'i 

“Yes, but I didn't know you had a car." 

“As a matter ot fact, I haven't but I nin a 
very powerful petrol-lighter." 

ONE THING NEEDFUL, 

London policemen have a wonderful knack 
of summing up a situation without loss of 
r.'ords or of temper. 

A prosperous-looking owner-driver swang 
round a West end corner on his wrong side of 
the street refuge, and a constable, pulled him 
up. He was ready with exccuscs, but the 
policeman shook his head. 

“You've got a nice little lot ti' gadgets on 
that car o' yours," he observed, quietly, 
looking at the offender's sumptuously furnished 
dashboard. “You only want a driver 

XnaooezLoe. 

Just before the polo match one of the 
players was taking to a lady friend who sat in 
the enclosure, 

“Have you ever seen a polo match before f" 
he in(juired. 

‘‘No, never," she replied, but I’m sure I 
shall enjoy it, and I wish you’d hurry up and 
begin, for I’m just dying to see those beautiful 
ponies kick the ball out." 


T oaded. 

The magistrate eyed the prisoner sternly. 

“What’s your name ?” he demanded. 

Now the culprit had a sad hesitancy in his 
speech, but he did his best. 

“Sis-sis-sis sis he began." 

“Good gracious !’’ said the magistrate, 
turning to a constable, “what is he charged 
with r 

“I don’t know, sir," came the reply, “but 1 
think it is soda water." 

TATTOO TIME. 

A Young officer was showing his elderly 
aunt round the camp one t.v(*ning, when sud- 
denly a bugle blared out. 

The old lady starUd. 

“What’s that f<»r 1’,’ she asked, apprehen 
sively. 

“Oh, that’s for tattoo," said her nephew, 
reassuringly. 

“Is it really ? How very interesting j 
I’ve often seen it on soldier's arms, but I didn’t 
know they had a s])eeia1 litno for doing it." 

AND DAUDLE DIDN’T t 

Something always seenned to hapjx'ii to 
Dandle when he was in a hurry. And on a 
recent morning it was < ven woi*se than usual. 

He had an im]>ortant appointment to meet 
a board of doctors whom he was interviewing 
with a view to a rise in his .salary. His collar 
stud vanished, his Imotlacc broke, and a 
elimax, his wife was late with the breakfast, 
consequently he. was very late in getting off. 

“Can't be heljxid," he thought philosojdiica- 
lly, when he looked at his watch and found 
that he was five minutes late. “Better late 
than never." 
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But he was sarprisid to find that his polite 
apologies wore met with a oold aocnsation. 

“Mr. Dandle/* reprimanded the chairman 
of the board, “are yon aware that yon have 
wasted an hour of our time ?** 

“An hour, sir ?’* exclaimed Dandle. “But 
I'm only five minntes late." 

“That's so/' said the chairman, “but there 
are twelve of ns, and we've each lost five 
minntes. 

THE GO-OEATEH. 

The High way of life has a hundred who 
peter. 

To one who will stick and become a .n:- 
ptater. 

To seer and dreemer the world is a debtor. 

But passes its hnndsomor gifts to the getter. 

The Go-Oetter works I ill he gets what he 
goes for ; 

The Go-Getter works till he reaps what he 
shows for. 

He fixe.-’ a goo<l and resolves when he 
sets it. 

They way to tho prize is^^to go till be 
gets it. 

■Robert Brupe Thurber. 
ALL HE SAW. 

A woman had let her house furnished, and a 
man arrived one morning to make an inventory 
of the furniture. 

As ho was such a long time over his task in 
tlic dining-room the woman became anxious 
and went to see what had happened. As she 
opened the door she discovered him fast asleep 
in a chair with an empty decanter by his side 
the inventory being entirely neglected save for 
one solitary entry at the top of the page, which 
*^ad, “Revolving Carpet. One." 

11 


“SHOW ME THE WAT ** 

A passenger of huge proporf,ions stopped 
from the train at a small station in the North. 

After walking the wholo length of the 
poorly-lighted platform he faihd to discover 
the way out. Not even a porter could be found, 
and the man w'as almost in despair when he 
noticed a boy peeping through the railings, 
evidently vastly interested in the stranger's 
appearance. 

“I can't get out of this confounded station 
of yours," said the traveller. Can you show 
me the proper way V* 

The lad surveyed his questioner, moved 
away a yanl or two, and asked with a green 

“ 'Ai'c yer triid sideways ?" 

BETRAYED i 

Mother had hcen out in the rain and get 
very wet so father had given her some hot 
whisky and water. 

When the small daughter of the house 
came to give mother her good -night kiss, she 
sniffed suspiciously. 

“Mother," she said at last, “you have been 
using daddy's scent," 

NOT TALKING ANY. 

A Doctor had bee n to see one of his patients, 
a widow. 

“You are slightly morhil, my dear lady," 
he said. “You should look about you and marry 
again." 

“Oh, doctor,*' she answered, coyly, “is this a 
proposal V" 

“Allow mo to remind you, madam," came 
the reply, “that a doctor prescribes medicine, 
but he doesn't take it." 

HIS HAPPY RELEASE. 

The principal speaker of the evening was 
something of the bore. After he bad been try- 
ing the patience of his hearers for tweenty 
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minutes tht: chairman, noticing that a iHiier on 
his right was snoring gently, tapped him light- 
ly with his gavel. 

A second time the diner dozed, and again 
the burner brought him back to consciousness. 

Again tlie snoring liecamc audible, and the 
chairman, losing patii ncc, pliwl the gavel to 
more purpose. 

”Qo on," was the sleepy answer, “hit me 
again ; I can still hear him." 

STRANGE ! 

The professor had been attending a lecture 
that evening, and his thoughts were so full of 
the subject that he was more absent raind<*d 
then ever when he arrived home, 

On entering his bedroom he thought he 
heanl someone move under the bed. 

“Who's under there ?" he called out. 

“No one," answered a voice. 

The professor stroked his head thoughfully. 
“Funny he said, “I could have .sworn I heard 
someone." 

THIS WANTS SOME BEATING. 

The following advertisement is from ‘The 
New Yorker,* a journal published in “democra- 
tic" America : — 

“May fair House, Six Hundred Ten Park 
Avenue, New York, an apartment hot»:I, is res- 
tricted to the right people. 

“Exclusiveness is meaningless when it 
applies only to a building and its location and 
not to the character of its tenants. May fair 
House will liot embarrass its patronage by leas- 
ing apartment 8 to anyone who is not socially 
desirable. 

AT SEA ! 

The wireless operator on a small vessel was 
allowed to take the wheel for a short spell. 


His first attempt was a poor show and the 
course steered was very erratic, as shown by the 
wake of the vessel. 

Just as a rather had zigzag, was made, the 
captain arrived on the bridge. He scowled and 
remarked : — 

“Here, my lad, I don't mind you writing 
your name on the face of the ocean, but, for 
Heaven's sake, don't trouble to go back to dot 
the 

THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 

A woman carrying a little dog in her arms 
was rdiing in a bus that went along Park Lano. 
All the way she worried the conductor to know 

whether they had came to No. , mentioning 

a house nearly at the lop. 

When they reached the number, the con- 
ductor halted the bus, thinking the woman 
wished to alight theiv. 

Instead of doing this, however, she went to 
the door of the bus and, holding up the dog, 
.said : — 

“Look, Fido ! That's where your mother 
was born !" 

The Scotish servant of an old maiden lady 
was under oixleis to go to the doctor every 
morning to report the state of her mistress's 
health— *now she had slept, and so on, with 
strict injunctions always to :uld, “with compli' 
meiits.” 

One morning the girl hroiiglit tliis extra' 
ordinary message : “Miss Smith's complements, 
and she died last night of eight o'clock." 

“Are you the manager ?" asked the very 
modern young thing with the monocle and the 
Eton crop. “I wish to report one of your 
waiters for gross insolence i" 

“Indeed, madam ! What did he do T” 
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“When 1 tipped him he looked at me and 
said, *Thank you mm — ^you're a gentleman !'* 

The doctor told Jones not to stay out late at 
night. 

“You think the night air is bad for me 
asked Jones. 

“No/' was the reply, “it isi/t thaL. Its 
the excitement after getting home that hurt's 
you.” 


“A' hear that your wife is dead,” said 
Sandy to his friend. 

“Aye,” replied Donald, “the slixipit awa* on 
Monday.” 

“A'm sorry to hear that, when is the 
funeral If” 

“Next Monday.” 

■‘Nest Monday if" 

“Yes. It's like tliis,” answered Donald. 
The day we were married she says tac me, 
‘Donald,’ says she, ‘you and me will hac a nice 
quiet week together,' and, Sandy, we're gettin' 
it noo.” 

“And do you always say your prayers 
before you go to bed 

“Yes, sir,” rexdied Johnnie. 

“And what are the things that you pray 
for r 

“Well," said Johnnie, thoughtfully, “mostly 
that father won't iiud out what I've been doin' 
during the day.” 

Ue wanted to enlist. He was asked to read, 
but failed. 

“What school did you attend asked the 
recniiting officer. 

“Sir, replied the recruit, cheerfully. “I was 
three years — now and then — in the infants, six 
years— off and on— -in the first standartd, and 
two years— in an out — in the truant school.” 


The gardener*at a large house apx)roached 
the butler. 

“Mortimer,” he exclaimed, “you might 
point the fellow Darwin out to me the next 
time he romes to dinner, 

“Daiwin f” said the butler, looking per- 
plexed. 

“Yes, Darwin. I happened to hear the 
guv'nor say the other day that every time he 
looks at me his mind goes back to Darwin.'' 

Jane was engaged as housemaid, and had 
not been in her new employment for more than 
an hour when she went to her mistress. 

“Well m'm” she said, would yon mind 
givin’ me a recommendation if” 

“A recommendation Jane if” exclaimed 
the mistress. “Why, you have cnly just 

“Yts,” admitted .jane, “but you might not 
bt* wanting to give me one when I'm leaving 
m'm. 

The ciirnie was trying to teach the signi- 
ticance of white to a Sunday-school class. 

“Why,” he asked, “does the bride desire to 
be clothed in white at her marriage if” 

When no one answered, he explained : 
“White stands f' r joy, and the wedding day is 
the most joyous occasion of a woman's life.” 

Then a .^mall boy asked : “Well, why do 
all the men wear black f ” 

“I can marry a rich girl whom I do not 
care for, or a penniless girl whom 1 love 
dearly,” said the perplexed young man. “I am 
in great doubt. Which shall I do f” 

“Follow the dictates of your heart, old man, 
aud be happy,” his friend advised, promptly. 
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“Marry the poor girl. Aod, I say— ^r — would 
you mind introducing me to the other T" 

“An English “strong man" was performing 
in a Gernan music-hall after the war. He did 
marzels but no one applauded. Even his sup- 
reme feat of balancing a dozen men and as 
many ponies on his outstretched arms failed to 
bring a single token a appreciation from his 
audience. 

He shook of his assistants, advanced to the 
footlights, and shouted, '“Can anyone here 
speak English 7" 

A Teutonic voice replied from the back of 
the hall, “I, sir, understan* a leetle." 

“Oh, do you 7" ytlkd the strong roan ; 
“then cause you for a start !" 

The telephone bell rang persistantly. The 
'^doctor answered the call. 

“Yes 7" he said. 

“Oh, doctor," said a worried voice, “some- 
thing has happened to my wife. Her mouth 
set and she can't say a word." 

“Perhaps she has lockjaw !" said the doctor. 

“Do you think so ? Well, if you are round 
this way some time next week 1 wish you 
would look in an see what you can do for her." 

The recent complaints about the average 
sermon recall the story of a man who was being 
shown over a country church that was rather 
out of repair. 

“Is there any dry rot in this place 7" he 
asked the verger. 

“Only in the pulpit, sir !" was the reply. 

Again, a certain church in a London suburb 
had as its curate and exceedingly ugly man, and 
his powers as a preacher were as poor as his 
looks. 


After having preached his' first sermon, the 
vicar announced, as the unhappy curate des- 
cended the pulpit stairs : — 

“Hymn No. 52 : *Qrcat God, what do I see 
and hear 7' " 

Thero is a certain man who for a number of 
years has been married to a woman of title. 
But with him it is still, when talking to pcopk 
of his own station in life, “Her ladyship is not 
well," “I will find what her ladyship wants." 

One day he was talking to an aristrocnitio 
old lady, and said, “I will call her ladyship." 

“Are you still no marer than that ?" asked 
the old lady. 

Six-year-old Dorothy was used to luarii:'! 
more or kss shi p talk at heme, loth her par- 
ents being at one time, in the advertising Lusi- 
ness. 

Last Sunday she brought home a text from 
Sunday school. Her mother, seiing sometliing 
ill her haiid,)[asked what it was. 

Dorothy n plied, with a little shrug of lur 
shoulders, '*Oh ! only an ad. about Heaven." 

DOGGED. 

Some American visitors endeavour to smug' 
g4e dogs into this country when they land at 
Southampton. 

One day an official encountered a woman 
who he had every reason to suppose was in- 
fringing the law. 

*‘Madam," he told her, “it is contrary to the 
regulations to bring dogs into this country.” 

The woman protested that she had no dog. 

“Then,” said the official, coldly, “I a"™ 
understand that the tail hanging down hi low 
your coat is your own 7" 
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THE DIPLOMAT. 

Elsie, aged three, was fond of playing tele- 
phoi'.e, Imt hatrcl to take a bath. Thinking 
she would use a little strategy, her grandniother 
piektd up the toy telt phone and said : “Hello, 
is that Elsie ?” 

The child was dt lighted and said : ‘‘Yes, 
grandma.” 

“Well, come and have your bath.” 

“Wrong number,” said Elsie, dropping the 
receiver. 

STRANGE. 

A Scottish jirofessor had returned from a 
long walk, and his feet were very sore. He was 
tohl the htst thing to do was to Lathe them in 
hot water. 

This he did. Then, in the ordinary course 
of events, he proceuUd to dry his feet. He 
dried one foot, tlu'ii, without the slightest re- 
gard as to what he was doing, put it hack in 
the basin. He then prucetdtd to dry the other 
foot, which he also rulippid in the basin. 

This went on for some time. Then he 
began to g^t puzzlt-d. 

“Good gracious," he muttered at last ; “I 
didn't know I had so many feit.” 

LETTER PERFECT. 

An amateur theatrical company was arrang- 
ing for the performance of a play that contain- 
ed a rich variety of characters. Owing to this 
fact little progress was made wilh the cast — 
a few members of the company making a dead 
set at principal positions, while minor 
characters were going a-hegging. 

One rather vacuous-looking youth made him- 
self particularly uhstriictive, and hi ought down 
the wrath of a hrothcr-artistic. 

“In my opinion,” exclaimed the latter, 
“young Jones must, in the interests of economy, 
liako the part of Simkius the Fool.” 


“Why ■ecoiioii^V ?”• demanded Mr. Jones, in- 
dignantly. 

“Well, you see, my dear fellow,” was the 
quiet I’eply, “you won't need my touching up.” 

FOR SHORT. 

The laird of a small estate in Scotland went 
to a hiring fair to engage a manservant. After 
some bickering he engaged a likely man, and 
afterwards asked him his name. 

‘‘Alexander Scott Brown Graham,” replied 
the man. 

“Tut, tut !” said the laird, “that's far too 
long a name for me to remembei, so I’ll just 
call you ‘Old Sandy I' ” 

“And, nou, what miolit your name be ?” 
queried Sandy. 

“Nicholas Duff Goidon,” re])litd the laird, 
pompously. 

“Ach !'' said Sandy, “that's far too long IP 
name for me tae mind, so I'll just ca'ye ‘Auld 
Nick' !” 

NEDDY GETS A MOVE ON. 

An Irishman wanted to take his donkey a 
journey by train, and when he got to the 
station he asked the siationmaster where he 
should put it. 

“At the back of the train,” he was told. 

The Irishman himself got in with the guard, 
and after about an hour's Iravelling he asked : 
“And how fast moight we he goin* now V* 

“About sixty miles an hour,” said the guard. 

“Begorra,” came the rcjily, “my Neddy 
must be stcppiid it out I" 

IN CASE HE DIDN'T KNOW. 

Jenkins was a commenu’al traveller, and 
as he valued his time he usually rushed about 
at topmost speed. 
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The other day he had -to jmy a avisit to a 
suburb, and he boarded an anoieiit ti*ain to get 
to his destination. 

He had been sitLing jialiently For some 
time, waiting for the tram to start, when a 
motor-bus dashed round the oorncr, and he saw 
that it was bound for the place he wanted. 

Jenkirs leaped from the tram with the 
agility of a trained acrobat, luslicd after the 
bus, and clambered on. 

But the tram conductor was not to be out- 
done, and he yelled after ,him : “Hi, mister ! 
What d'ye take this for - a waiting-room ?” 

JUST LIKE A WOMAN. 

Mrs. Hopkins ciitei\;d the milliner's in a 
state of nervous exciti meiit. 

“My new hat has beei; trimmed on the 
wrong side," she saiil, tossing her head in 
anger, “and I must have it altcrid.*' 

“The trimming is on the Uft side, where it 
ought to be,*' expostulated the assistant. “You 
gavh no special instructions when you ordered 
it, so it was trimmed in the ordinary way.” 

“It makes no diU'erence where it ought to 
be. It's got to be on the church side !" 

“Church side !** 

“Yes, church side. I sit next to the wall, 
and I'm not going to pay eight-and-eleveu- 
three for trimming that can't be seen. I want 
it on the other side, where all tlie congregation 
can see it !'* 

SATISFIED. 

A man and his wife took in an aged, and 
btip])6sedly wealthy, relation to live with tl .m, 
thinking they would profit when the old fellow 
passed away. Later they learned that he hadn't 
much money, and they were anxious to get rid 
of him. 

They agreed between themselves that they 
would start an argument at dinner. The 


husband would claim that the soup was too 
salty ; the wife would declare that it was not 
salty enough. They would leave the matter to 
old Abraham. If he agreed with the wife, the 
husband would throw him out. If he agreed 
with the husband, the wife wouH throw him 
out. If he agreed with the husband, the wife 
would throw him out, Conse(|ucntly, at dinner, 
the husband said : “Rachel, this soup is too 
salty." 

Rachel tastt-d the soup, and saiq : “No, 
my dear, the soup is not salty enough." 

“Then said the husband, “we will leave it to 
Abraham, and see what he says about it. 
Abraham, what do you think ; is the soup too 
salty or it is not salty enough f" 

Old Abraham, who was enjoying his soup, 
didn't hesitate, but said, between sips : “Veil, it 
suits me." 

IDENTIFIED. 

A large consignment of game arrived at a 
London terminus fi-om Scotland. It had evi* 
dently been journeying for a few days, for ihe 
contents made their presence known most em- 
phatically upon the platform. 

Two ])orters approacheil the consignment. 

“Liimme !" gasjied one, “wot's this ?” Ho 
fingered the label and read the inscription, 
“With care . . . birds." 

“Yus," remarked his companion, “ 'ummiug 
birds, I reckon." 

DISHEARTENING. 

John had worshipped Joan for mouths, but 
somehow he had few opportunities of telling her, 
and even when one did occur his courage failed 
him and ho remained silent. 

But it happened that he had to make a 
business trip to the North extending over a 
week, and he decided that the last night ho 
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would spend ill town would be a fitting occasion 
to spring the momentous question. He kept 
this to himself, however, until exactly half-past 
eleven by the clock. 

'*Joan," he said, tremulously, ‘*1 am going 
away to-morrow.'* 

“Are you she answered, with the thought- 
lessness of girlhood. 

“Yes," ho replied. “Arc you sorry T* 

“Yes ; very sorry," she murmured, glancing 
at the clock. “I thought you might go away 
to-day.” 

HLS POINT OF MEW, 

A woman of phil anthropic tendencies was 
paving a visit to an East-end school. She was 
particularly interested in a group of poor 
scholars, and asked permission to question them. 

“Children, whioli is the greatest of all 
virtues ?” 

No one answered. 

“Now think a moment. What is it I am 
doing when I give iqi time and pleasure to 
cuine and talk to you for your own good V* 

A grimy hand went np. “Phase, ma'am, 
you're buttin' in.” 

Smith received a letter hearing a penny 
instead of a three halfpenny stamp, and the 
postman di mended a penny on delivery. Smith 
complained to the sender of the letter. 

He received a profuse apology and a pro- 
mise that the next communication should bear 
a 2|d. stamp, “by way of compensation." 

"My dear sir, 1 am flattered by your stay- 
ing to hear the remainder of my story when all 
the other pessengers ran away at the sound of 
the dinnei^bell,” said the ocean -goii g bore to 
Wa only remaining listener. 


“What, haas flic dinner bfll rung?" asked 
the slightly denthlistcncr, as he hurritd off to 
the dinning-room. 

A London preacher is reported to have said, 
“St. Paul remarks, and I partlaUif agree with 
him '* 

This remainds one of thes judge, who in 
sentencing a priisoiu^r to death,, observed, 
“Prisoner at the bar, you will soon have to 
appi‘ar before nnotbe^^, and perhaps a better, 
•Tiidge.'* 

Two Irishman, on tluir way home from a 
funeral, wen? talking about the iineirtaiutv of 
life. Said Pat : 

“Sure and I'd give all I've got, Mike, if I 
knew th' place wIkti? I was goin' to die,” 

“Faith, Pat, and phwat good would that deT 
yez ?" 

“Bigorra, I'd never go near th* place at all, 
at all.” 

The wee Scots lad was in the habit of 
entering the village baker's shop and asking 
them to give him two halfpennies for a penny. 

This continual request so irritated tho 
wowan behind the counter that one day she 
scolded him and told him not to return. 

The young Uighlandi r readjusted hiS bonnet 
head aad said, gravely : — 

‘-Michty ! It’s a wnnner tac me how ye 
keep ycT customers," 

A Young man took a valuable watch to be 
repaired. The uratchmaker debated about the 

price of the rc])airs, but finally agreed that the 
charge should he half oF what tho watch cost 
the young man. 
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111 :i week's timu llir masi calkU for the 
watoh. He put it in bis pocket and was aliout 
to leave tlie shop when tlie watchmaker said 

'‘Half a moment. Yon haven't paid me 
half of what the watch cost you." 

“Oh,” said the younf? man, “that watch 
cost me six months* hard labour.” 

Said a clergyman to a Negro convert 

“If you were walking along the road and 
saw a low- hanging branch, and on that branch 
a nice fat chicken, what would you do ?" 

r 

“Please don't ask dat question," begged the 
Negrn. 

“Oh, yes, tell me what you would do." 

“Well, you know I's only an infant in dc? 
kingdom," was the significant reply, 

An old Scotswoman was told that her 
minister used notes, but she would not believe 
it. 

Said one : “Gang into the gallery an' see." 

She did so, and saw the written sermon. 

After the preacher had conclndul his rind- 
ing of the last page, he said : “Put I will not 
enlarge." 

The old woman called out indignantly from 
htr lofty position : “Ye canna, ye canna, for 
your papir's give oot !" 

' A small Scottish lassie came to London on 
a visit to her uncle, a surgeon. 

On returning home she was note*] to have 
added a clause to her prayers, concluding : 
“And please make all sick jujoplc well — except 
those who keep Uncle Davie in a state o' 
prospeiily." 

A famous portrait-painter went to Australia 
four years ago, leaving his wife behind. She 
did not mourn too much, however, and, in fact. 


it was only the other day, when applying for 
a passport to go lo the Continent, that she had 
occasion to bother about the tniant. 

Wlicn the authorities learnt that she was 
Russian-born, they said there would bo 
difficulties. 

“What is your husband's nationaiity f" 
they askid her. 

“I think he’s British,” she replied, but he's 
been in Australia for a lung time." 

“Well," saii the officials, "hadn’t yoi better 
ask him and make sure f" 

So she sent the following cable to her 
husband in Australia : “Are you an English- 
man f" 

And he at unoc cabled back £100. 

At the stalion of Karagatb, near Adria- 
nople, the condu''tor, finding Isaac withouti 
either ticket or money, grabbed him by the 
ariis ar.d juit him off the train with a well- 

placed kick. 

At the next station he found Isaac again 
and ripiatcd the expulsion, acci ntuatiiig the 
force of the gesture, 

At the third station the condiictJir was 
astoiiisind to find Isaac again. Bending low, 
Isaac attempted to jump off quickly enough 
to C8ca])e at least part of the viole.nce of the 
attack. 

“How far do you think you're going to get 
like this ?" asked the conductor 

“As far as Constantinople," replied Isaac, 
humbly, “if my constitution will stand it." 

“What if I have loved another, dear ? 
Don’t yon know it has only pw'parul mo fur 
the greater, higher love I have for you V* 

“That’s all right : but how do I know that 
the love you now have for me isn't preparing 
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you for a .greater, higher love for some one 
else r 

Bus-Driver (to old gentleman who has just 
escaped being run over) : “Nah, then, dreamy, 
some of you fellows don*t 'aif keep your 
guardian angles busy !" 

Mr. and Mrs. Brown wero crossing the road, 
when a car dashed round the corner and they 
had to make a wild scramble to reacli safety. 

A constable came on the spot a few seconds 
later, and heanl the tale from the indignant 
couple. 

“Did you take their number, sir V* asktd 
the constable. 

"Yes, I did,’* said Mr. Brown. "Curiously 
enough the first two numbers formed my age 
and the last two my wife’s.*’ 

"George,** interrupted Mrs. Brown, "I 
think wo will h^t the matter rest." 

A number of sportsmen in the north of 
Scotland, putting up at Jock McGee’s cottage, 
found their sport much interfered with by tk a. 

Still, fine or wet, the oldifashioned baro- 
mi'ti'r that hung in Jock’s front room marked 
"Set fair." 

At last one of the party of sportsmen drew 
Jock’s attention to this fact. 

“Don’t you think,’* he said, “that there’s 
something the matter with your glass 1"’ 

“No, fir," answered Jock iiulignautly. 
"She’s a good glass, and a powerful one. But, 
ho added reflectively, “she’s no’ moved by 
trifles.** 

She : “Do you always acknowledge it 
when you know you are wrong ?** 

He : “No. Only when other people know 
it.'* 
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“What does this mean ? I opened a bank- 
ing account for you last week, and now I learn 
that it is overdrawn.** 

“Impossible ! I still have half of a b(>o'K 
of cheques left !'* 

Prison Governor (releasing convict) : “I* m 

sorry 1 1 find we have kept you here a week 

too long I*, 

Convict ; “That's all right. Knock 
off next time ?** , 

Boarder : “What's for breakfast f Hope 
it's not ham and eggs again.*’ 

Maid : "No, sir ; not ham and eggs this 
morning." 

“Thank the stars ! What is it f" 

"Only ham." 

n 

Angry Customer : "Man, I thought you 
said this dog I bought of you was fine for 
rats. VVhj% he simply won’t go near them." 

The Dog Dealer : ‘■Well, what are you 
grnmb ing at gavnor. I didn’t tell you no lie 
— ^ain’t that fine for the rats 

"A steam engine is the child of a loaf of 
bread,’’ said Jimes. 

“Hi»w do you iflake that out f' inquired 
Smill). 

"Well you see, bread is a necessity, and 
the steam engine is an invention. Necessity 
is the mother of invention, so a loaf of bread 
must be the mother of a steam engine." 


Young Man (at amateur concert) : *‘Did 
) ou ever hear such a horrible, discordant, ear- 
splitting 

Old Gentleman : "Sir, that singer is my 
daughter, and—" 


12 
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Young Man : **I was about to say, such 
an ear splitting clatter as those idiots behind 
us are making ? Why, 1 can't hear a word 
of the song !*’. 


During his first visit to a farm, little 
Willie came into the house crying sadly. 

**What is the matter, dear f*" asked his 
mother. 

'*1 went to see the cows, an<l they didn't 
jyjive nothing but milk,’’ sobbed the boy. 

**Well, what did you* expect f'* inquired 
the mother, 

•Tm not sure,” replied Willie ; ‘“but 
mother, where does beef-tea come from f' 


The third-class compartment of the ex- 
press contained two passengers — a dear old 
lady and a little boy who had got in by 
Tiimself, 

Suddenly the train plunged into a runnel 
— the compartment was in darkness, the old 
lady heard the carriage door open and close, 
the train emerged, and the small boy was 
nowhere to be seen ! 

She jumped to her feet and m.ide for the 
communication-cord, but as she raised her 
hand she saw a small f.Kii peeping from 
beneath the seat. 

* You little wretch j” sh;i sci earned. "Yon 
might have sent me in a fit f* 

The small boy crawded out and screwed 
his knu kies in his eyes. 

“Yes, mum,” he sobbed, in bitt r disap- 
pointment ; “but the old lady 1 did it to last 
Monday did have a fit ]” 

”Grace,” said her father from the head of 
the stairs, **is that sweetheart of yours an 
auctioner f” 

“No, father. Why 


'‘Because he keeps on saying he^s going — 
going but he hasn't gone yet.'* 

“Where was Joe Hobbs born f” 

“Couldn’t tell you, son f” 

“Where was Joe Beckett born f* 

‘‘Don't know that, either.” 

“Pa; will you buy me a history of 
ICnglaiid ?” 

“My brother has a leading part in that 
drama.” 

"What part 

“He leads a horse across the stage in the 
last act. * 

A small girl was taking her baby sister 
out for a walk one afternoon, and, being 
attracted by a milliner's shop, remarked ; 
“A'l at 3s. 1 lid.,*’ she put her charge on the 
kerbstone and went to select — in imagina* 
tioii— -a hat. 

Mean^vhile the baby crawled into the 
middle of the roa>l«vay, disorganising tho 
traffic, so that a policeman came up and 
demanded sternly of the small girl ; ' Is this 
your baby T* 

“Oh, no, sir.** she said, ‘ it’s iny mother’s!** 

Then the crowd smiled t 

Patient ; “Doctor, how can I ever repay 
you fur your kindness to me ?'* 

Doctor : “By cheque, money-order, or 
cash.” 

Smith t “How far is your house from tho 
station f” 

Jones: “Oh, just a handy distance for 
me to remember all the things I forgot to 
bring.** 
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'‘What sort of a time is your friend 
having on his motor tour f” 

“Fine I I’ve had two letters from him — 
one from a pnlice-st:iti(jn and the other from 
a hospital 

Ethel : **Did you hear about Galdys y 
She has a position as detective in one of the 
big department stores.*’ 

Clara : “Well, I don’t envy her. Ima- 
gine being known as a plain-clothes woman.*' 

*‘For the first tim ; since I’vt* dined at 
this restaurant the charge is reisonable,” 
said the guest. 

“Reasonable f” echoed the waiter, sur- 
prised, "I had better have another look at the 
bill. There must be some mistake.” 

Guide : •‘This spot is k 'own as L(»vers’ 
Leap.’ ” 

Fair Visitor (aHtoiinded) . * What ! Such 
an unpictiiresque old fpot ! How in the 
world did yon come to give it a 

romantic name y” 

Guide : ‘ Cause ye can’t sit here five 
minutes before a caterpillar drops dow<i yer 
neck f” 

One of the best instances of absent-mind- 
ed-ness is told of a man who had dined with 
a friend one night. 

The next day he wrote to his friend as 
follows ; "I left my pipe at your lodgings 
yesterday ; please send it back to me if yo i 
find it P.S Never mind sending the pipe, 
as I have found it,” 

The teacher had been lecturing his pupils 
on famous proverbs. 


“NoV, take l4iis one?,” he said, ” ‘Out of 
sight out of mind * Can any boy tell me 
what that proverb means ?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the brightest boy in 
the class, “invisible and insane.’’ 

A little boy want«:d t'> give his mother a 
birthday present but did not know what to 
bu . 

.\l 'list he ekeided to give her a Bii-le. 
After he had bought it he was stomped 
again, as he coiiid not think what V: inscribe 
on 4he front page. 

After a good deal of thought he decided 
oil the following, -.vliich ho had seen in several 
books : 

''To dt>ar mother, with the author’s com- 
pliments.” 

i very kind-hcaited man could never be 
brought to say an unkind word about any- 
body. One day a friend expostulated with 
him, 

“Look here,” he said, “it’s all very well 
being charitable and all that, but you can 
carry that .sort of thing too far. Now, ther’s 
Blank. Can you honestly find a single good 
point about Blank ?” 

The kind hearted man appeared to be 
beaten, for Blank was a very had man, and 
it seemed impossible to find anything good 
to say about him. 

“Well.*^ he said at length, “you must 
admit he wears a fine fur-lined coat !” 

Irene was being shown oft by her mother. 
“We are very proud of our little said 

her mother to the visitor. “VVe are going to 
send her to school in the autumn, where 
she Ai 1 learn, oh, such a lot, and be a bright 
anp intelligent child.” 

“But I don’t want to be bright and in- 
telligent,”’ said Irene, “ i want to be just 
like mummy 1” 
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Mr. Softee : ‘ This is my ph6to£^ph^ 
with my two French poodles. Yoa recog- 
nise me f ’ 

Miss Cane : *‘1 think so. You are the 
one with the hat on, are you not j” 

Tom : “Wliat*s the matter, cld man f 
You look as if you’d been sentenced to hard 
labour for life.*’ 

Jack : -'I’m afraid 1 have been. Miss de 
Millyuns has just refused me.” 

Gentleman : (searching for his wife in a 
crowded shop) : ''Is there anything on earth 
that would reconcile a man to such a crowd 
as this f* 

Shopwalker (promptly) : “Yes, sir, being 
a member of the firm.” 

'That young man of yours,” said the 
observant parent, as his daughter came 
down to breakfast, “should apply for a job 
in a show.” 

"Why, father,” exclaimed the young lady 
in tones of indignation, “what do you 
mean f’* 

“1 noticed when 1 passed through the 
hall late last night,” answered the old man, 
“that he had two heads upon his shoulders.’! 

He : “Remember, sweetheart, the hand 
that rocks the cradle rules the world.” 

She : “Then ) ou come right in and rule 
the world for a while ; I’m getting tired of 
it.” 

“I must have born unlucky.” 

“What makes you say that f” 

“Well, I went to a Rugby football match 
once. There were thirty players on the 


field, a couple of thousand peop e on the 
benches, a thousand in the grand stand, and 
the ball hit me.’* 

“1 say. Jack, is it true that Smith won 
/ 4 o,ooo in Manchester f" 

“With three slight exceptions it is true. 
In the first place, is was not Manchester ; 
in the second place, it was not forty 
thousand, but four thousand ; and in the 
third place, he didn’t win it, he lost it.” 

Jones met his friend the other day and 
asked him how he was getting on with his 
landlady. 

“Is she any better, old chap f’* he re- 
marked. have heard that slie cheats you 
ail round.” 

“She does,” replied his friend mournfully. 
*l thought 1 had cured her the other day. 

1 bought some potatoes, anc before giving 
her them to cook I counted thorn, and in a 
stern voice I said : 'Remember, madam, 
there are ten potatoes’ Uinnt Mime came ; 

I raised the lid of ihe dish, but found she bad 
got me again.” 

“How asked the sympathetic friend. 

“She had mashed them,** was the reply. 

“Tat : “Why are you wearing so many 
coats on such a hot day 

Mike (carrying a paint can) : “I’m going 

to paint my fence, anc it says to obtain 

best results put on three coats ” 

\ 

Doctor: "Well, and how did you find 
yourselves this morning f' 

Unfortunate Forward : “Oh, I just open- 
ed my eye and there 1 was.” 

Magistrate : * You certainly committed 

this burglary in remarkably clever way— in 
fiict, with quite exceptional cunning.” 
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Prisoner : "Now, your woiship, if there’s 
one thing I hate it’s flattery !*’ 

She : *‘Now, just listen, my darling. 
Won't you buy me a new piano for a birth- 
day present 

He : ’^But, my dear, wouldn’t it be a pity 
to play your old pieces on a new piano f ’ 

Grocer : “Anything else to day, ma’am f”* 

Newlywd : "Oh, if you think of it, just 
send it along with the rest.’’ 

A well-known actor was playing to a 
crowded house, but was frequently interrupt- 
ed by the crying of a child in the gallery. 

At last the noise grew so unbearable that 
the actor abandoned his lines and said : 

"Ladies and gentlemen, unless this play 
is stopped, the child cannot possibly go on I* 

physician, attended by a member of 
medical students, was making the round of 
his ward, and stopped beside a bed whereon 
lay a man with a very prominent chest. 

The physician, having elicited from the 
sick man the fact that he was in the habit of 
playing a wind instrument, went on : 

'’Yes, yes ; all that puffing and s raining 
is most dangerous to the lungs, most 
dangerous to the lungs, most dangerous. 

'*What wind instrument used you to 
playf” he asked, addressing the patimt. 
To the huge delight of the students, the 
patient replied : * The concertina, sir.’' 

The salesman was doing his best to dis- 
pose of a motor-cycle and sidecar outfit, but 
the prospective customer hesitated. So the 
sa esman enlarged upon the “pay-as-you-ride” 
plan of instalments. / 
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‘*ril tkke the outfit,’’ said the other ; 
“but, remember, I’m a very slow rider.’’ 

Arthur : ‘‘Is golf really good for the 
health f* 

Albert : “It's just the same as medicine, 
only instead of swallowing the pill you knock 
it around.’’ 

Gr. cer : “What was that woman complain- 
ing about 

Assistant : “The 4ong wait.’* 

Grocer : “And only yesterday she was com- 
plaining about the short weight. You can't 
please sonic people.’’ 

Employer : “You must remember to be 
more courteous in your correspondence - 
courtesy costs nothing {’’ 

“ Doesn’t it f Did you ever put ‘ your?* 
faithfully in a telegram f’* 

Annie was obviously sleepy, and it was 
getting late. ''Come to bed now, darling,*’ 
said mother. 

“Bother it !” was Annie’s answer. “I’m 
too little to say up at night, and too big to 
stay in bed in the morning f” 

“Theie goes a rabbit,’' said the little boy. 

“>onsense, dear. It was your imagina- 
tion." 

'M)addy, is imagination white behind f 

••All my life I’ve been unfortunate — when 
still a child, I was left an orphan.” 

*‘\Vhat did you do with it f'* 

^George, is there anything in life bu 
love ?'’ 
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'*Nuthiiig ill all the wide, wiihs world- 
where’s dinner f’* 

On being asked by his son to explain the 
moaning uf the word "honesty/* a man 
replied ; — 

“My son, the word ‘honesty’ is a very 
difficult thing to define. People have so many 
dififercnt and varied views on the subject, but 
1 think 1 can explain to you in this way : 
Supposing you went to tho bank with a cus- 
tomer’s cheque for £5o, and the cashier gave 
you by mistake f6o ; wed, if you gave five of 
the cashier’s ten to your partner that would 
be honesty.” 

They had spent the day in a cold, driving 
rain, fishing. But they arc returning with 
empty briskets and tried tempers. 

As they entered the village a large dog 
an at them, barking furiously, One of the 
fisher-men p ished it away carelessly with his 
foot. 

“Aren’t you afraid he’ll go for you if you 
do that f” asked his friend. 

His Companion looked sadly and sorrow- 
fully into his face. 

“I wish he would,” was the other s reply. 
“Td chance anything to be able to go home 
and say I’d h.id any sort 'T bite.” 

Joynes : “ I tell you, Singleton, you don't 
know the joys and felicities of a contented 
married life, the happy flight of years, the 
long, restful calm of ” 

Singleton : "Jiow long have you been mar- 
ried f * 

Joynes : "A month* 


A gentleman had engaged a new butler« 
and a week later the man had to announce 
the guests at a ball. 

"Mr. N- Robinson, Mrs. Robinson, and 
Miss Robinson, f Called out the butler. 

'I'his got on the host's nerves. 

"James,” he said, "pray be more brief 
when 'you announce tho next arrivals.” 

The next people to arrive on the scene 
were Mr, ( rown, and Master Crown. 

The butler waved his hand to indicate 
which dirr ction they should take at the same 
time calling out : “Fifteen bob f 

Teacher : "Willie, who was it that prompt- 
ed yon ? 1 distinctly heard someone whisper 
that date” 

Willie : "Excuse me, MisiS, but 1 expect 
that it was history repeating itself.” 

Would be Guest (at seedy hotel- : “How 
much lo you charge here for a month f” 

(Jlerk : "Hum— ha— well, really, sir, I 
don't know, but I’ll ask the manager.” 

"Don’t know I What do you mean ?” 

"Well, sir, you see, nobody has ever stay- 
ed here over a week yet.” 


Wealthy Father (to would — be son in-law); 
"Is it my daughter you want, sir, or is it her 
money ?” 

Suitor : "i^ir, you know very well that I 
am amateur athlete ” 

Wealthy Father : "What's that got to do 
with it J” 

Suitor.: "A great deal, sir. It debars 
me from taking part in any event for money.” 

Bill (observing a man passing) : 

•Jack, did >ou ever see as thin a man as 
that r 
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Jack (contemptuously) : "Thin ? Why, 
Tve seen a man as thin as two ef him.*’ 

"Welly Wihiey and so you go to school 
now, do you f * 

**Yes !” said little Willie. 

“And do you love your teacher ?** 

Willie gave a loud laugh. he said. 

“She’s not a bit my style, you know.” 

"My wife is always worrying over some- 
thing I” 

"Why, what’s the matter now 7" 

“She is afraid whiskers will he in style 
when our little boy grows up, so that he won’t 
have a chance to show the pretty little cii nple 
in his chin.'* 

"Yes," said the principal of the young 
ladies’ school to the proud pirent. "You 
ought to be proud of being the father of such 
a large family, all the meinhers of which 
appear to be devoted to one another." 

"Large family f Hevoted I" gasped the 
old man, in amazement. 

‘ Why, yes, indeed,** said the priiu toal, 
beaming through her glasses, "no fewer than 
seven of 1 )ora’s i)rothers have been here to 
take her out for walks, and she tells me she 
expects the tall one with the blue eyes again 
to-morrow.* ' 

"I grovel here before you in the dust 1” 
observed the impassiunep youth, as he sank 
on in the drawing-roo u floor. 

*‘l don’t know what you mean by ilust," 
she replied coldly. * I see that this roo’n is 
properly swept every rmrniug myself.” 

A witty as well as a soft answer will 
sometimes turn away wrath A candidate 
in the midst of a stirring addre -i«, was struck 
with a bad egg, full in the face. Pausing 


to wipe away the contents of the missile, he 
calmly continued : 

"I have always contended that my oppo* 
nent’s argutuents were very unsound.*’ 

He ; "Do yi=u play golf f 

She : "Oh, dear, no ; I don’t even know 
how to hold the caddie.** 

The two little girls were on their way 
home from Sunday School, and were solemn- 
ly discussing the lesson. 

"Do you believe theie is a Devil f asked 
one. 

"No," sairl the other f romptly. "It’s like 
Santa ( laus ; il*s your father." 

I'he shop assistant had ransacked his 
stock in order to please the rather exacting 
lady who wanted to buy a present. 

"Now', are yvii sine this is genune croco- 
dile skin ?** .she inquired, critically examining 
a neat little handbag. 

“Quite, madam, " was the reply. "You 
see, 1 shot that crocodile myself.” 

"it looks rather dirty” remarked the 
customer, hoping to get a reduction in terms. 

"Yes, madam,” replied the shopkeeper, 
"that is where the animal struck the ground 
after it fell off the tree.’* 

"1 tell you,” said the cynic, "men are get- 
ting so deceitful nuw-adays that you can't 
trust your best friends ’* 

"And what's worse,” interrupted the other 
gloomily, "you can't get your best friends to 
trust you.” 

A policeman walking along the side of the 
canal, seeing a youngster crying, stopped him. 

"What’s the matter ?” he queried. 

The youngster pointed to a hat wiiich was 
bobbing up and down in the middle of the 
canal. 
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•My brother *’ he sobl^d. • 

la a flash the courageous constable 
plunged into the water. 

He came up, but with the hat only. 

‘'Can't find him/’ he gasped. “Where was 
he standing when he fell in j” 

“He didn’t fall in.” the boy blurted out 
“He is over there. I was going to tell you he 
threw my hat into the canal.” 

Boy : “Haddock, please.” 

Fishmonger : “Finnan ?” 

Boy : "No, fiok’un.” 

• Dejected Youth : “I would like to return 
this engagement-ring I purchased here a few 
days ago.” 

Jeweller : “Didn’t it suit the young lady ?” 

Dejected Youth : "Yes ; but another 
fellow had already given her one just like it, 
so 1 would like to exchange it for a wedding 
present..” 


Earnest Inquirer (collectiag statistics for 
a work on temperance): "And how many 
glasses of beer would you'^r — consume in a 
day ?” 

The Person : "Well, I can’t say, guv’nor. 
Some days 1 ’as about twenty or thirty an' 
then again, another day, perhaps 1 might ’ave 
quite a lot.” 

“See here, sir,” cried the irate patron, “I 
want to complain about the waiter—” 

“I’m glad to hear it,” interrupted the pro- 
prietor of the restaurant. 

“Glad ?*? 

“Yes ; it’s a relief to hear a complaint that 
isn’t about the food.” 


“Edith positively talks with her eyes.” 
"And I suppose when she feels like swear- 
ing she just gives a cursory glance." 





Children’s Corner 


The Vvlttire and the cat 



Thu hoiips llirt cat t«’ok cnni to put iu the hole ot the tree in which 
tlip old bird passed the 


Long long ago, Ihcro lived in a big 
iree on the lop of a bill near the 
bank of the Ganges an aged bird of 
prey (Vulture) who was blind and too 
old to got his food. All the birds who 
*'*ad their nests on the tree used 
to give him food and sot him 


guard their little ones when 
they went away to get things to 
eat. Thus, the old bird of prey pass* 
ed his last days in peace and quiet^ 
but ono day when he was in a doze, he 
was roused by the cries of the little 
birds. The old bird could not see but 
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he hoard some sounds and asked, 
**Who is there ?” Some one who came 
near, said, “I am a cat.” **Bo off, 
oat, or else 1 will kill you,” said the 
bird of prey. “Why. Sir,’* said the 
cat, “what barn) liave 1 donef You 
are old and wise. All thu birds say 
that you are well read in the holy 
books. 1 have come to you so that 
1 may bis good and pious.” “No, No, 
that won’t do” Mid thp old bird again, 
“cats love meat and you will eat up 
the little binls if you stay here”. 
“Good God f* said the cat, “have no fear 
of that. Let me tell you. Sir, that 1 
live upon fruits, milk and plants. I 
do not catch mice or other things. 1 
bathe in the holy Ganges and fast now 
<;nd then as told by the sages. You 
are pious and wise, 1 ask you, is it 
good for you to kill me when I have 
come to sit at your feet to learn.” The 
old bird put faith in the words of the 
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cat and gave him leave to stay in that 
place. 

Now, the cat was a damned liar 
and very soon he ate up a lot of little 
birds. The bones he took care to put 
in the hole of the tree in which the old 
bird passed the night. 

Thus, some time passed when the 
birds could not find their little ones 
and they sought for them. The naughty 
cat knew that the birds would kill him 
if they found that he had made meals 
of the little ones. So he fled to some 
other tree. Tlie birds looked here and 
there for some time and at last found 
the bones in the hole in which the old 
bird slept in the night. So they wore 
in great rage for they thought that the 
old bird had good meals out of this 
little onus, They put him to death, 
and thus, the poor old bird lost his life 
for the cruel trick of the oat. 


ILLUSTRATED 8IS1B, 


The Birds aad the Apes 


There was a big tree on the bank of 
the Narmada in which some birds had 
built nice and snug nests to live in. 
One day there was very much rain, 
and the wind blew strong. Some apes 
came at the foot of tlie tree so that its 
thick leaves may save their heads 
from the storm. Thu cold was too 
much for the apes and they shook in 
every limb. At this the birds said 


in a tone of jeer and slight : “Well, 
epes, you are big and have got hands 
and feet. Yet you could not make 
homes for you to live in. Look at us. 
We are small birds but have made 
these snug nests with straws, for we 
know to use our beaks. Fie | Fie, you 
la/.y apes |*' 

The apes were in a great rage 
such taunts. They said to eacn 
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The apes throne the nests nf the birds down and 
the eggs broke in pieces. 


other, “Wo must teach those little 
birds not to bo rude to us. Let the 
rain stop and we will jilay hell with 
them,** 

The rain was soon over and the sky 
being again clear— the apes got up the 
tree in great rage. They throw the nests 
of the birds down and the eggs broke 


in pieces. The apes, then, put the 
little onus to death. Tbu poor birds 
saw tlie folly of tlieir taunts and paid 
very dear for it. , As they were no 
match for the strong apes, they 
flew away in groat freight from 
the tree to a place far away 
from it. 
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The Elephant and the Hare 



The elephant bent his huge head and trunk. 


In old days, there was a time when near the lake and drank their fill, 
the rains did not fall for months and Thus, they spent some days in great 
the whole land was dried up. Men, joy. 

beasts and birds did not know how to -But it came to pass that some hares 
quench their thirst. A herd of ele- lived near the shore of the lake. The 
pbants in a jungle sought far and wide tiny creatures were in great fear of the 
for water. At last they found a lake huge elephants. They were not safe 
which was fulL The whole troop of and a few lost their lives as some 
elephants led by their king came elephants trod upon them. The hares 
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were at a loss and did not know what 
to do. At last an old hare named Bijoy 
told the others to be of good cheer as 
he would save them. 

Bijoy went in quest of the king of 
the elephants and when he came near 
him, made a low bow and said ; ‘‘Sir, 
I am come to speak to you.” *‘Who are 
yon, and from what place do you 
come ?” said the king. Bijoy replied, 
“Sir, [ am sent by the God 
moon, who is the king of the 
iiares and named Sasanka to warn 
you not to harm any of the hares who 
live near the lake.’* The elephant said, 
‘‘What harm have I done ?” The hare 
said : “some of your herd have trod 
upon the hares who have thus lost their 
lives.” The elephant said that he had 
done wrong but the god should not be 
in a rage for he did not know the fact. 


The hare said ; "yet it is a great ^ 
and the God will no doubt do some 
great harm to you and to your herd.” 
The elephant was in great fear and 
said, “What am I to do to put an end 
to the wrath of moon The hare 
said ; “You must {!0 away from this 
place with your herd’*. The elephant 
said : ‘*1 will do so at once”. The 
hare, then, led the king of* the ele* 
phantsto the e^e of the lake and 
told him to bow low before the god. 
The image of the moon showed upon the 
lake and as the elephant bent his huge 
head and trunk, there were slight waves 
which the hare said was a sign of the 
rage of the God. The elephant in 
great fear left the place with 
his herd, and the poor hares werfl* 
saved by the trick of one of their 
friends. 


The Swan and the Crow 


There was a big tree near the city 
of XJjjain. A crow and a Swan made 
nests in that tree and lived as great 
friends. One day, by chance, a man 
who had a bow and an arrow with him, 
came near the tree when he was weary 
after a long travel. He made up his 
mind to take some rest. So he fell into 
a deep sleep at the foot of the tree. The 


rays of the sun fell upon the face of 
the man. The Swan felt pity for Kim 
and made a shade with his wings so 
that the heat could not trouble the 
man. The crow was full of envy at 
this and thought that he should play a 
trick. He threw some dirt on the' 
face of the man who was in sound 
sleep and then, flew away. The pious 
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The man shot the poor Swafl dead. 


Swan still had his wings On the face of duck dead with an a»dw fot ho 
the man. When the man woke up thotight that the bird on the branch 
from his sleep, he found the dirt whiob aboTe him* must haTe done the evi'^ 
theorow had flung upon his face. He The poor Swan lost his life for tl)o 
was in great rage and shot the poor nast j trick played by hie false friend. 
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The King and the Apes 



Tit for Tat. 


There was a king in old times 
named Ohandra who had a whim of 
taming lots of apos. The king usod to 
<sook nice things and feed the apes 
with his own hands. Thus, the apes 
^ a jolly time of it in the house of 
the king. 

Chandra bad a little boy who used 


to ride upon two line sheep. One of 
these used to go to the place where the 
cooks used to got the food ready for 
the king and snatch something to eat. 
The cooks used to fling all sorts of 
things at the sheep to drive him off- 
from the place. 

One of the apes, wbo wns oJd and ndse 
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V.nd saw the cooks driTe the shedpin such 
a way, foresaw great danger. The cook 
might thus someday throw a piece of 
burning wood and then if the wool of 
the sheep caught fire, and the sheep ran 
to the stable of the king which was 
near, there may break up a fire in that 
stable and the horses might be burnt. 
The fat of apes was the best cure for 
such wounds, and thus, the king might 
kill them to save .the horses. The 
old ape told the others about his fears 
but they made fun of him. At this 
the old ape left the place as he «»id 
he did not wish to see his kith 
kin slain for no fault of their own. 
Things came to pass soon just as the 
old ape had said. The cooks fiung a 
'burning log at the sheep which fied to 
the stable. The fire spread in 
that place and the horses got 
burnt 

King Ohandra was in great trouble. 
He sent for the chief doctor who told 
him that the fat of the apes would h <^al 
the scalds of the horses. The 
king told his slaves to kill the apes and 
the poor craatures were put to death to 
cure the horses. 

The old ape was then, in the jungle 
and heard of this sad end of bis kith 
and kin. He did not know how to 
pay the king back in his own coin. 
But as luck would have it one 
day, he came, near the edge of a 
tonk in the dense wood. He was 
about to go into the water for a drink 
but one fact struck him. He saw the 


marks of feet on the way to the tank, 
but there was no sign of any one com- 
ing out of it. So, he made a tube of 
the stem of a plant near the edge of 
the tank and sucked in water through 
it and quenched his thirst. 

Very soon a fierce giant rose from the 
tank and said, “You are very clever. If 
you bad come into the tank to drink, 
I would have made a good meal of 
you. But I am not able to catch any 
prey on the dry groiind. So, you are 
safe. But 1 wish to grant a boon to 
you for you are so very clover.” 

The ape 8aid,'“Sir, give mo that pearl 
chain which you have round your neck. 
A king has slain all my kith and 
kin and I want to pay him back in Ids 
own coin. If you give me the chain, 
1 will be able to bring him and 
his whole court to this place so that 
you may eat them up." 

The giant gave the ape the pearl 
chain. When the ape came to the 
king Chandra, he was very glad to 
have such a chain. The king asked 
the ape, “Where did you get this chain 
from The ape said, “Sir, I can 
take you to a place near a tank in the 
wood where you can get all sorts of 
pearls and rich stones.” 

The king was very glad to hear 
this. He went with all bis coiirt 
near the edge of the tank. The ape 
told the king that his kith and kin 
must bathe in the tank. So all the 
suite of the king went into the water 
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but none got out of it. When 
Ohandra saw this ho said to the 
ape who liad gone up a tree close to 
the place. “Uow is this f Where 
are my kith and kin ? Why do they 
not come out from the tank ?'* The 
ape said, “Oh you cruel king i You 
put to deatli all my kith and kin who 
did you no wrong, and i have paid 


you back in the same coin. Yoi^ 
people will not come back ; 
a giant lives in the tank, and ho 
has, by this time, made a nice meal . 
oi all of them. 1 did not lot you 
fall in the trap, for I took your 
food for a long lime. So you are 
safe. Now. good bye. Tit for 
tat. 


The Fox, the Deer, the Snake and the Nan 


A maiiy named Bliairab lived in 
old times in a place named Kalayan- 
katak. .lie used to liunt birds and 
beasts to earn his broad. One day 
he slew a doer and as he was back on 
bis way home, a huge wild boar came 
up across his xiath. So lie laid the 
doer upon the ground and shot the 
boar with an arrow. The boar, also, 
ji/ade a rush uxion the man who trod 
upon a snake in the fight. The snake 
(lied and botli the boar and the man 
met with the same fate. 

A sly fox came to the spot at that 
time. When he saw this grand feast 
laid up for him ho was full of joy. 


*‘Ah ha f* said the fox. “How lucky 
I am this day. I will not have to 
seek for food for months. Let me see. 
I'he boar and the man will serve mefftP 
two months. The deer will keep me 
alive for half the time. I may just 
start with the snake. No, no. Let 
me first eat the cord of the bow of 
the man. It is made of skin and it 
will be nice to gnaw it up.” The fox, 
then, bit the siring, and as the string 
gave way one end of the bow-stick 
shot uj) and hit the sly fox, and 
the fox fell dead on the spot. 

Too much greed leads to sin. 


U 



Waterloo as described by warrior, 
Statesman & Historian 

BY G. L. DE, B. A. 


OHAPTER IV. 

THE EVE OF WATERLOO. 


On the morning of the 17th June, 
Napoleon was informed of Ney’s 
Eiodiooie arrangement at Qaatro>Braii. 
At this disagreeable information, he 
immediately ordered Marshal Soult to 
write to Ney of the victory at Ligny, 
and to order him to march boldly and 
speedily to Quatre-Bras, which would 
compel the English to decamp imme- 
diately. If not they might bo taken 
in flank, if they fiffored a prolonged 
lenstance by bis 40^)00 men. He was 
also to keep his division together. He 
was at the same time reproved though, 
in a gentle tone, for the manner in 
which he had acted on the previous 
day. 

Having given these orders he 
mounted his horse, visited the field of 
battle, looked after the wounded 
both French and Frusnans. He 
dedred that assistance should also be 


given to some Prussian officers, who 
had been wounded in a much larger 
proportion than the common soldiers. 
These brave men had sacrificed their 
lives to the violence of tlieir passions. 
Napoleon addressed them wit!i 
courtesy and generosity, and told tliein 
that though France was iiaied by the 
Prussians, she did not reciprocate tlie 
feeling. Tliiers— Vol. XX — p. 86. 

These unfortunate men waved 
their feeble hands in reply to Napo- 
leon’s parting salutation. Napoleon 
then made immediate arrangements, 
for the pursuit of the defeated Prus- 
sians. Placing about 31,000 men under 
marshal Grouchy, he desired him to 
pursue the Prussians vigorously, and 
to make thmr defeat as complete as 
possible. If not at the very least, to pre- 
vent them from soon,iassuming an offen- 
sive attitude. But above all, to keep 
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them catofullj in view, and manage so 
as to remain^n constant communication, 
with the main body of tbo Piench 
army, but between it and the Frussi- 
ans. Again as Napoleon mounted his 
horse to march towards Quatre-Bras, 
he told Grouchy repeating aloud and 
with marked emphasis, “above all 
things, pursue the Prussians briskly, 
and keep up a communication with 
mo to the loft’*. Thiers— Vol— XX 
p. 87. 

Thu defeat of the Prussians at 
Ligny rendered Wellington’s position 
atQuatre Bras untenable. Accordingly, 
at ten o’clock next morning, the 
British army, which was by that time 
in great part concentrated, sixty 
thousand strong at Quatre-Bras, re- 
treated through Gennappe to Waterloo, 
when in case of an attack, he might 
reckon on the assistance of Biucher. 
Napoleon soon after arrived and 
were joined by Erlon and Ney. 
Napoleon waited with impatience 
until the troops had defiled at Quatre- 
Bras, a movement which was not com- 
pleted until three o’clock. However, 
had the weather continued fine, it 
would not bo impossible to reach the 
entrance of the forest of Soignes at 
four o’clock, and commence the attack 
between four and nine o’clock. Un- 
fortunately the sky became covered 
with clouds, and threatened one of 
those summer storms, which, in a few 
minutes, rendered the roads impass- 
able. Here agidn he took opportunity to 


transmit tor Marshal Grouchy, m^ 
positive directions than the v&bal 
ones he had given him two hours 
before, lie impressed on him the 
importance of not losing sight of the 
Prussians, of watcliing them incessant- 
ly and to try and discover their real 
intentions. In any case lie was to 
keep his divisions united, ajad station 
posts of cavalry along the road, so as 
to he in constant communication with 
head-quarters. About this time the 
lowering clouds descended in torrents 
of rain, and deluged the neighbouring 
country with an extraordinary quanti • 
ty of water. In a few moments the 
whole country was changed into one 
vast marsh, through which neither 
man nor horse could pass. Thior^ 
Vol— XX. p. 89-90. Alison. XII. p. 
2S1 . 

Still the French did their utmost 
to pursue the English. Napoleon, 
who under torrents of rain, gave 
directions fur all these movements 
himself, bad ordered up twenty-four 
pieces of cannons, which kept up an 
unceasing fire on the retreating 
columns. The English hastening 
forward, did not allow themselves 
time to fire in return, but suffered 
the enemy’s balls to do fierce execu- 
tion amongst their living masses, 
without making any attempt to resist. 
At Genappe, the English hussars 
charged the pursuing cavalry, but 
were immediately driven back by the 
lai.cers. Lord Uxbridge, in his turn, 
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't4*«rged the lanoen, at the head of the 
modnted guards, and drove them back. 
But the English guards were compell- 
ed to yield before the French cuira- 
ssiers. During all these charges, 
Napoleon did not cease for one 
moment to direct the advance-guard 
himself. Still the march was slow, 
for both, English and French ben' 
before the violence of the st-<rm and 
the rains. As the light was fading away, 
Napoleon pointed towards the in- 
visible sun, and said “'What would 
I not give to be this day possessed of 
the power of Joshua, and enabled to 
retard thy march for two hours.” 
Abbott's Napoleon p. 525. Thiers — 
XX -p. 90-91 

Wellington retired with his whole 
troops to the front of the forest of 
Soignes, iii front of the village of 
Waterloo, on the ground, which he had 
already selected and had surveyed as 
the theatre of a decisive battle. How- 
ever good his position might bo, ho 
would not fight, unless sure of being 
supported by the Prussians. He 
therefore despatched :an aide-de- 
camp to Marshal Blucher, to know if 
he could reckon upon being supported 
by one of his corps. '*At one o’clock I 
shall be on the ground,” replied the 
old hero, who on the previous evening 
had been trod under tlie horses’ feet, 
during the battle of Ligny ; ”if the 
French don’t make an attack on the 
18th, we shall certainly attack them 
on the 19th.’* Inspite of thdr heavy 


losses, all the Prussian corps number- 
ing about 88,000 men had rallied 
round Wavre, at four hours* distance 
from the English. There was amongst 
the wounded prisoners, an English 
officer a relative of Lord Elphinstone. 
Ho was presented to Napoleon, who 
received him with marked politeness. 
On being questioned as to the Duke of 
Wellington’s plans, ho replied with 
dignity and courtesy, that though 
a prisoner, he would not betray his 
country, to procure kinder treatment 
for himself. Napoleon, appreciating 
such sentiments, ordered M. de 
Flahault to see, that; this English 
officer was treated with as much con- 
sideration, as though he was a French- 
man higli in Imperial favour. Thiers 
— XX — p. 96, Alison XII p. 238, 
Guizot— VIII p. 207 

Wellington therefore counted on 
the PruFsians ; but Napoleon also cal- 
culated, that the Prussians driven to- 
wards Wavre, or hold back by 
Grouchy, would not arrive. It was 
Marshal Grouchy’s duty to prevent 
this junction ; and nothing could be 
easier than to effect this, although the 
Marshal’s forces amounted to only 

34.000, while the Prussians were 

88.000. Wellington pursued to Mon’t 
SaintJe-an by Napoleon, and Blucher 
retreating to Wavre before Grouchy, 
were separated by a distance of 4 
leagues. Had Grouchy in obedience 
to his instructions kept, up a constant 
commuidMltion with the French Head 
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qoarterB on his left, ho could have 
intercepted tlie passagu hestween him- 
self and the Prussians, and perhaps 
might have proveuted the Prussian 
advance to Mount Saint Jean. 
Blucher, although a veteran of 73, 
and wounded and shattered i>y liis fall, 
was not for a moment discouraged. 
He had no idea of thinking himself 
beaten, but was duteriuiiied to renew 
the combat, when he should iiiid a 
position, favourahle to liis operations. 
Far from thinking of retreating to tlie 
Rhino, he was delermiuud to remain, 
and not to advance further tiian the 
forest of Soignes. There either witli or 
without the English, lie would tight a 
fresh battle, and nut in rear of 
Brussels. Vide — 'I'liiers—Vol—XX p. 
96, Historian’s History of the World 
— Vol— XV-p. 329. 

Hu hitd consequently retired in two 
columns to Wavro, whither ho sum- 
moned the corps of Bulow, Zietlien, 
Firch and Tliiclman. All had arrived 
successively at Wavru, during the after- 
noon of tho 17th. Thu remaimlor of the 
day was passed by Blucij^er, iu allowing 
tlio troops a little rest, in proem ing 
provisions and fresh am munitions. 
When informed of the Duke of Well- 
ington’s plans, he sent him word that 
he would be at Mount-Saint-Jean on the 
19th, hoping that if the French did 
not attack on that day, that tliey 
Would on the following. Tho assem- 
bled four corps of Blucher at Wavre 
numbered still 88,000 men, exhausted 
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and woumied Isince the 16th, hut al^ 
thanks to his patriotic example, T(5^my 
to fight to the last exVremily. The 
first Corps under Ziotheu ii umbered 
about 16,000 ; the second under Pirch 1 
also — numbered 16.000. Tliese two 

Corps were thus reduced to 30,000 after 
the battle of Ligny. The third under 
Thielraan, which had not ^ suffered 
much at Ligny numbered 28,000. The 
fourth Corps under Bulow, not having 
jet fired a shot numbered 30,000. It 
was the first that Blucher ordered to 
march to Mount-Sainl-Jean Blucher 
liad finally determined to leave the 
third Corps under Thiel man, with 
directions to ciieek Orouchy at Wavre. 
and not allow him to pass the Dyle. 
He tlien iiaraiigued his soldiers i- - ** 

“I shall immediately lead you a — 
new against the enemy ; we shall beat 
him, for it is our duty to do so”. 
What noble and energetic patriotism 
in an old man of 73. 

Vide — Thiers XX, p- 96, 97, 108 
Alison XII, p— 237. 

During tho whole day, on the 17th, 
Marshal Grouchy, being led astray 
by indications wliich he had niisunder- 
stood, sought in vain for the Prussians, 
thinking they had marched towards 
the Bhine. In the evening the emperor 
sent him now instructions ; ‘ Pursue 
the Prussians with only one detach- 
ment, if they are on the road to the 
Rhine, do the same if they are march- 
ing upon Brussels. If they arc posted 
in front of the forest of Soignes, keep 
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together and occupy thum, while 
you- detach a division to take the loft 
wing of the English in roar*’. This 
order was as precise as it was prudent 
and masterly, and the fate of the day 
depended on its execution. Marshal 
Grouchy declared, till the day oL‘ his 
death, that he never received it. By 
an unfortunate neglect, the message 
was not sent more than once, and over 
the confined area, whisre the destinies 
of the world then being decided, there 
were numerous small detachments of 
the enemy. A clear sighted man 
would not have hesitated for a moinent, 
as to what resolution he was to come 
to, only from the Emperor’s verbal 
instructions to him. Unfortunately 
'Grouchy was not such a man, and he 
seemed totally to forget, that his most 
important mission, as was evident 
both from the circumstances them- 
selves, and from Napoleon’s verbal 
instructions, was to keep in the track 
of the Prussians, and prevent their 
falling on the Prench, before they had 
beaten the English, it was certainly, 
very annoying that whilst the Prussians, 
ought to have been hotly pursued. 
Grouchy’s troops had advanced, but 
two and a half leagues during the day. 
Even if they set out at four in the 
morning of the 18th, all might still 
be remedied. Marshal Grouchy 
was only four leagues from Wavre 
and six from Napoleon, a distance 
that could be traversed by a pedes- 
trian in three quarters of an hour. 


There was still time enough to accom- 
plish what had not been done on the 
17th. At ton p. m. he announced to 
Napoleon his determination, to march 
next morning with all his forces to 
VTavre, should it be positively ascer- 
tained. that the enemy had chosen that 
route, lie added that he did this 
in order to separate the Prussians 
from the Buko of Wellington. 

Tiiiers, XX p. 100, 0. f. Guizot 

VIII. p. 207, 208, 

Napoleon after a short repose, rose 
at two in the morning, still fearing 
that tlie i'nglish would retire to join 
the Prussians in the rear of Brussels, 
Notwithstanding the rain which 
was again falling in iorrenU, he ri}- 
commenced, accompained by two or 
three otiicors, the reconnaissance, to 
which he had before devoted so many 
hours. At that time he received liiu 
despatch, which Grouchy had seni 
from Gernbloux at ten o’clock in the 
evening. 

Prom Grouchy’s personal report, 
which had arrived during the night, 
Napoleon felt somewhat confident, that 
Groucliy had himself anticipated the 
manoeuvre. Jlis only fear now was. 
lest the English should escape him, by 
plunging into the forest of Soigiies, 
and the two hostile armies effect a 
junction, behind that thin curtain of 
verdure. On suddenly coming in sight 
of the fires of the English behind Mount 
St. Jean, he exclaimed with heroic joy» 
*’Ah I have them, these English | We 
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liave nine chances out of ten against 
them.” "I know them well, sire,” 
replied Major-general Soult, “there 
are no troops to match thorn for the 
dofensiTe ; they will die on the spot, 
without stirring an inch.” “I know all 
that,” said the emperor, “hut I shall 
manoeuvre.” Still as an additional pro- 
caution, Napoleon sent at three in the 
morning, a duplicate copy of the order 
already sent at ten on the previous even' 
ing to Marshal Orouciiy. Before day- 
break, the clouds seemed to he going 
off, and General Drouct assured him, 
that in five or six hours the ground 
would he firm enough, to hear the 
weight of the artillery. “That will give 
Grouchy time to arrive”, said the 
emperor. It was Blucher who gained 
hy the attack being delayed. Guizot, 
VIII. P. 208. Thiers XX. P. 100- 
101 . 

Napoleon on the morning of i.ho 
18th, invited his generals to share his 
frugal morning meal, and discuss the 
plan of the coming battle with them. 
General Beille told him, (hat though 
the English were very inferior in 


attack, they ware Superior to any otheji/ 
European forces, when acting on 
defence. It would he bettor rather 
to conquer them hy skilful man- 
oeuvring. than by a direct assault. 
“I know” replied Napoleon, “that it is 
difficult to heat the English when in 
position, hut I intend to manoeuvre, 
He intended in fact to combine strata- 
gem with direct warfare. He did not 
believe, t'-at it q[Ould be possible for 
the English to resist his system of 
operation. “Wo have”, ho said, ‘‘ninety 
chances, to a hundred”. Thiers, XX, 
p. 102-103 ; Gf. Guizot Vi il. p. 208, 
Alison Xll, p. 248. 

He was fond of joke, On the night 
Imtween June 17th and 18ib, he made 
fun of Wellington. This little English* 
man needs a lesson said Napoleon. 
Tills gayety of the giant is worth dwell- 
ing on. It was ho who called his 
Grenadiers “Growlers” ; ho pinched 
their ears and pulled their mustaches. 
‘‘The Emperor was always playing 
tricks with us”, was the remark made 
hy one of them. Les Miserahles 
p. 129. 
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PRE3IDNT CONGRESS 1925. 


Mrii, cSarojini Naidu has been elected 
fTesident (»f the Indian Nationfd Con- 
gress this 3 ^ear. She *ifl a daughter of 
Bengal and every Bengalee is rightly 
proud of her. It will not be out of 
place to reproduce* here her life-sketch 
as portrayed bv Mr. A. S. Rajan. 

Srimati Sarojini Devi was born in 
Hydcnibod, Deccan, on the 13th February, 
J879, Her father Dr. Aghorenath Chatto- 
padhyayca was a scientist of exceptional gifts 
and a dreamer ol dreams. Her mother Sri- 
mail Varada Siindari Dabi was a woman of 
exquisite sweetness of nature, intensely 
musical and not without a vein of poetical 
genius. Dr. Aghorenath himself has left a 
number of poems in Bengalee extremely simple 
in language and immensely \ rofound in moan- 
ing. The chief interest of his life was alchemy, 
but more than all his science and his songs, 
was his wonderful soul which won him friends 
and admirers without number, Sarojini 
Dovi has given us a delightful picture of his 
great white beard and his Homeric profile, 
of the laugh which brought the roof down and 
the heart which embraced in its love Rajahs 
and beggars and s;iints and down right villains 
all delightfully mixed up. Sarojini Devi 
.inherited in part his poetical genius and few 
could have been more fortunate in the 
possession of facilities for true culture within 
the home. 


A Daughter of Bongol. 

Sarojini Devi was born and grow up in 
Hyderabad. But her parents came from a 
village in Bikrampur in East Bengal and 
though her life in Hyderabad has tinged her 
mind with Islamic culture— an asset of great 
value in her chief mission— she is essentially 
a daughter of Bengal. 

Dawning of Foetio Consciousness. 

It is interesting that Sarojini Devi was 
not intended by her father to be a poat. 
He wanted her to bo a Scientist or a Mathe- 
matician but the poetic instinct with which 
she was born was irre])ressiblo and broke out 
one day while sighing over a problem of 
Algebra. This was the first dawning «)f poetic 
consciousness and from this day forth she 
wrote many juvenile pieces and thought 
seriously of her mission as a seeker of boniity 
and a singer of song. 

Bduoatlon 

At the age of twelve, Sarojini Devi woke 
up one day and found herself famous. She 
had passed the Matriculation Examination* 
When she was sixteen she was sent to England 
for her studies. She stayed there three years 
and as her health broke down, she returned 
after a short stay in Itali. Of the country of 
Dante and Petrarch she speaks with childlike 
rapture in prose that chimes like bells and is 
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crisp as the laughter of children. The three 
years in England were frnihtfnl years, for 
besides her 8t«idies in King’s College and 
Qirton, she came into contact with critics like 
Arthur Symons and Edmund Cosse. She has 
said somewhere that Edmund Qosse first 
showed her the way to the Colden Threshold. 
This is her picturesque way of describing the 
guidance of incalculable value which she re- 
ceived from that eminent critic and man of 
letters. The poems she had written so far 
were English in subject and inspiration and 
while faultless language and metre and pure sen- 
timent, were imitative and not native. Edmund 
Gosse advised her to be Indian and original, 
and with the docility of genius, as he puts it^ 
she accepted the advice. Her poems since 
written {ire of the very soil of India. 

Kanlaga 

In 1898, Sarojini Devi returned to India 
at the age of nineteen. The thing she did 
after coming to India was to marry Dr. Naidu 
— a heresy which caused much uneasiness at 
the time to the friends and relatives of the 
families concerned. But with a courage which 
nothing could diminish, she broke the bonds 
of caste and married a non-Brahmin, 

There are four children of the marriage, 
two boys and two girls, who have all inherited 
the keen sense of art and the love of the 
beautiful of the mother. Great care and 
much thought combined with liberality of 
outlook have resulted in making them bright 
and lively, well-informed and endowed with 
originality and creative impulse of some kind 
or other. 

. Btf Poimt 

Sarojini Devi’s first volume of publiehed 
verse was the **Golden Threshold.” It was 
followed in 1912 by the *’Bird of Time.” and 
15 


in 1917 ,by the Broken Wing.” The th^^ 
volumes contain short poems of 
variety, marked by an imagination and 
melody which are topical and voluptuous. 
Much pre-oocu[>ation with political affair and 
frequent spells of ill health have come in the 
way of her poetic work and ^thinned, her 
Jasmiae garlands.” But these three volumes 
do not by any means complete her career of 
poetic creation. Her poems have found a 
place in English Literature and become a 
cherished possession of the lettered world. In 
1914, she was accottied fitting recognition of 
her genius in her election to the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Literature. There have not 
been since the days of William IV a dozen 
women to whom this tribute was paid. 

Social Work 

It was not till 1018 that Sarojini Devi 
came into the sphere of polities and it was not 
till 1915 that she entered the Congress. Btrt 
the years prior to these were busy years de- 
voted to the public good in less pretentious 
spheres. So early as 1906 she took part in 
the Social Conference at Calcutta and made a 
speech which was hailed as a piece of art. 
The late Mr. Gokhale was so fascinated with 
the speech that he sought her acquaintance, 
and the friendship which then began, grew in 
warmth with the years and lasted to the 
de.ath of the groat Marahtta statesman. Social 
work has claimed her attention since her 
debut at the Social Conference and she labour- 
ed for the upliftment of women and expounded 
great ideals with her own inimitable eloquence, 
to the young. She went on lecturing tours in 
large tracts of country declaring the destiny 
of Indian womanhood and pleading for social 
advance and unity. In England, she was the 
leading spirit in movements to help IndiaAs 
in Europe and helped to form the London- 
Indian Association about 1914. 
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Bialu-HoBltm TTaiiy. . 

V^arojiiii Deri has not devoted her eloquence 
and the nitinence of her gifts and personality 
to any cause mote than to that of Hindn-> 
Moslem Unity. In the sordid wrangles that 
prevail to-day and the surging of factionalism 
which menaces our national life, there is not 
besides Sarajini Devi one person, man or woman 
who is trasted and welcomed alike by Hindu 
and Mahomedan. She has been rightly* des- 
cribed as the ambassador of Hindu-Moslem 
Unity. She bears on her bi-ows the mark of her 
Vedic heritage, but she is less inspired by 
the Islamic spirit and as she often declare-s her- 
self she has but one song to sing and that is the 
song of Hindit-Moslem Unity. 

Her active work for this cause began in 
1918 with the speech she made at Lucknow to 
the Mussalmans assembled in the Moslem 
League. That sptKich marked an epoch and 
tlu* more liberal orientation which followed 1918 
and expressed itself in the subsequent politics 
of the country was chiefly the ix^asult of tlie 
historic oration, 

Folitioff. 

Once in it, there was no way out and every 
circumstance drew Srimati Sarojini Devi 
deeper into politics. We find her two years 
later addressing the Congress in Bombay on 
the self-government resolution, This was yet a 
casual emergence in the Congress fold but the 
next year at Lucknow slic as a poet, who stood 
on the watch tower of dreams, proclaimed the 
birth-right of Indians for Swaraj. The ques- 
tion of indentured immigration was engaging 
the public, mind in these years and Sarojini 
Devi threw hereelf into the agitation whole- 
heartedly. Her speech in Allahabad was a 
burning appeal and a masterpiece in passionate 
oratory. 

In 1917, Mr Montagu was in India on an 


mission and Sarojini Devi led a deputation of 
Indian ladies which waited on him and pressed 
the rights of women in the reconstruction which 
was then eagerly expected. Soon after the n>- 
turn of Mr. Montagu to England, the scene was 
shifted to the Selbnrne Committee. Her evi- 
dence on women's franchise was an impregnable 
array of facts and her memorandum was 
characterised by a grace of diction which as Lord 
Selborne said, “illu- minated our ])rosaic litera- 
ture with a poetic touch. 

2fo&-0o-0poratio&. 

Sarojini Devi's greatest efforts were put forth 
after the Martial Law atrocities in the Funjah. 
The year 1919 witnessed the shocking outrages 
which India has not yet furgotron, and the rise 
of Mahatma Qandhi. Then followed the birth 
of the Non-co-o]>eration movement, the general 
tiplieaval in the country, and tlic arrest of 
Maliatma Gandhi. During all these years 
Sarojini Devi was the right hantl of Mahatmu 
Gandhi and with an apparently inexhaiistihli* 
eneigy toured tlm country from one end to the 
other, denouncting the insults that p)wer in 
its blinding arrogance could inflict and helping 
to rouse that great fermiuit which made the 
gods of Simla well nigh tremble. She was 
more than once in England during this period 
and wlierever she went, see carried on a ruthless 
crusade against oppression and wrong and de- 
manded reparation. She came at the time very 
neai imprisonment but someiiow the Executive 
did noi presume so far. Her portaiit of the 
trial nf Mahatma Gandhi is in its simple pathos 
touching beyond wonls. Her idealised refer- 
ences to the imprisoned leader while she carried 
en liis work testify to her intense devotion to 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

Tonria Africa* 

Tbs disabilities of Indians abroad have called 
forth some for her finest qualities of eloquence 
and leadership. She has not been merciful in 
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her condemnation of colour prejudice and 
economic greed. But when ehe went to South 
Africa in 1924, she was given ovations not only 
by Indians but by the whites as well. She went 
not merely as the champion of the oppress- 
ed but as the ambassador of India and the 
symbol of her unique and imperishable civilisa- 
tion, Her superb oratory brought her immense 
audiences and won for her and her cause a moral 
triumph. She took advantage of the tour to 
visit eveiy part of Africa where Indians were 
settkxl, and her presence among our countiymen 
was an inspiration and a joy to them. 

Tho Oaloattft UBlTorslty. 

The late Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee had a high 
esteem for her and attempted more than once to 
get her into the sphere of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity. She could not accept the Doctorate that was 
offered her for probably political reasons. But 
when Sir Ashutosh endowed the Kamala Lee- 
turei%hii)s in memory of his daughter, Sarojini 
Devi was invited to inaugurate the series by a 
course of lectures on the ideals of iL iian 
womanhood. She was then in Africa and could 
not avail herself of the opportunity, 

Tliough great in herself and probably be- 
cause of it, she is able to admiro the great- 
ness of others. She lias written from time to 
time tributes and reminiscences of men, 
of Qokhale, Gandhi, Tilak, Das. The praise is 


Warm and generous and is conveyed in h^ own 
exquisite felicity. 

Sarojini Devi’s personal charm has won for 
her innumerable friends from all classes and 
sections of people both in India and abroad. 
She works and travels long distances in spite 
of almost continuous ill-health. Her work has 
not been carried on without great sacrifices but 
she understands her life essentially is consecrat- 
ed to the country. She is the most fascinating 
figure of the Indian Renaisance and her in- 
fluence untainted fiy Party and unsullied by 
self-interest has always been for the good. She 
has been called by the suffrages of the country 
to guide the deliberations of the Congress at 
Cawniioie. This opens a new responsibility, as 
she will be the chosen leader of the country 
for a year, that she will discharge it with 
courage and wisdom and bring to her task the 
vision and voice of a hard and tlio tendermdst 
kind sympathy of a woman, need not be 
doubled, 

Sarojini Devi is preminentlj a poetess 
and a philosopher. She is a politician 
too. In her beautiful style she has 
written several poems and they show 
how fondly she loves her mother land— 
India. We are reproducing helow a few of 
his poems wnich will show her deep love 
for tho mother country. 



AWE 

Waken ! 0 Mother, thy children implore ihee 
We kneel in thy presence to serve and ador thee f 
The night is aflush wi h the dream of the morrow, 

Why still dost th< u sleep in thy bondage of sorrow ? 

O waken, and sever the woes that enthral us, 

And hallo ^ our hand for the triumphs that call u . 

Are we not thine, O beloved, to inherit 

The purpose and pride and the power of thy spirit ! 

jNe*er shall we fail thee, forsake thee or falter, 

Whose hearts are thy home and thy shield and thine altar. 
Lo ! we would ihiill the high stard with thy story 
And set thee again in the fore ront of glory. 

Mother, the flowers of our worship have rrowned thee ! 
Mother, t' e flame of our hope shall surround thee | 
Mother, the sword of our love sh ril defend thee ! 

Mother, the song of our faith shall attend the I 
Our deathless devotion and strength shall avail teee I 
Heiken, 0 Queen and 0 Goddess, we bail thee { 


To iadia 

O young through all immemi>ria] yeaisi 
Rise, Mother, rise, regenerate from thy gloom, 

And, like a bride high mated with the spheres, 
Heget new glories from thine ageless womb { 

The nations that in fettered darkness weep 
Crave thee to lead them where great mornings break 
Mother, 0 Mother, wherefore dost thou sleep f 
Arise and answer for thy children's sake i 

Thy future calls thee with a manifold sound 
To crescent honourst splendours, victories vast | 
Waken, O slumbering Mother and be crowned« 

Who once wast empress of the sovereign Past. 



The Call To Evening Prayer 

Allah ho Akhar i Allah ho Akbari 

From mosque and minar the muezzins are calling ; 

Pour fourth your praises, 0 chosen of Islam; 

Swiftly the shadows of sunset falling ; 

Allah ho Akhar [ Allah ho Akbar | 

Avo Maria ! Ave Maria ! 

D(*voutIy the priests at the altars are singing ; 

O ye who worship the Son of the Virgin, 

Make your orisons, the vespers are ringing : 

Ave '-aria ! Ave Maria | 

Ahura Mazda | Ahura Mazda | 

How the sonorous Avesta is flowing | 

Ye, who to Flame and the light make oboisHnee, 

Bend low where l-hc quenchless blue tori.'thes are glowing. 
Ahura Mazda ! Ahura Mazda i 

Naray’yana j NarayVana j 

Hark to the ageless, divine invocation | 

Lift up your hands. 0 ye children of Brahma 
Lift up your voices in raft adoration • 

Naray'yaua ( Naray,yaiia 1 
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^ In returning the ' Keu^i-Flind 
ll^dal to the GoTernment she wrote on 
August 81, 1920. 

Sir, — I have ventured to depute tlie Indian 
Khilafat Delegation to convey back to your 
Excellency the Kaiser-i-Hind Decoration which 
it was my wont to cherish with pride, but 1 
have long felt impelled to renounce it as one 
more proof and token of my profound indigna- 
tion and sorrow at the base wrongs and siiffer- 
ingps to which my country siid countrymen have 
been subjected. 

The history of recent yeai's has been an 
almost unbroken mcord of pledges wantonly 
violated, repression cruelly enforced and humi- 
liations ruthlessly inflicted on a helpless nation 
and has now reached its climax in the dual 
crime of perjury towanls the Indian Mussalmans 


and blood-guiltiness towards the martyred 
))eople of the Punjab, 

It is therefore incompatiable with my con- 
ception of honour and humanity alike to conn- 
tanance the actions and policies of a Qovern- 
ment that has tli mated its hand upon the heart of 
India, and brought into mockery the high tra- 
ditions of British justice and liberty. 

arojiui retuma E[ec*a\. 

We do not want to enter into the 
arena of politics. The readers have 
perhaps already read her Presidential 
address, couched in such beautiful 
poetic style, in the daily popors. We 
only pay our best homage to the most 
romantic poetess of India — upon wheni 
the country lias bestowed the high^ 
honour. 




;1 f^cnieinl’riincc. 


/?y— /; /I I/. '. / V. 
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The present day loco-motion. 










mcTs. 



Drops and Gomots. 

This has been a bumper year for com ts, 
the total reported to date being nine, or only 
one loss than the record of ten in 89S. And. 
of course, there is still time for this record to 
be beaten. 

Onr ancestors didn^t like these heavenly 
bodies, and would pro ' ably have expected a 
year of comets to be a year of disasters. 

Jlut this year’s harvest suggests a new 
and cheerful connection between comets and 
crops, for in the case of practically every 
corn and hay crop in England and Wales the 
yield per acre has been above the aveiago 
this year. 

Jorsey’a Littlo Ait my. 

The Royal Jersey laght Infantry, stated 
to be our oldest armed force, was recently 
presented with new colours. 

Jersey’s militia is a very numerous and 
efficient force, in which every man between 
cage of seventeen and sixty -live is bound to 
serve. Strangers, after a year’s residence, arc 
equally liable to be called up. Regiments 
are formed according to districts. 

To each regiment a few mounted troopers 
and a company or brigade of artillery are 
attached. 

The whole force is furnished with arms 
i^nd clothing by the British (ioverninent, but 
only adjutants and drill sergeants receive any 

pay, 


Rasor Beaaoxifi- 

riiousands of safety -razor blades are dis- 
carded too soon, nnd many ordinary razors 
are sent to be ground and re-set when there 
is no need for this. 

Strictly speaking, a razor blade has no 
“edge,’’ What we call the edge is really a 
saw, with inin.itvi tecLli, each of which is 
composed of njoleculos — thousands of them 
to the inch A h^ide if properly finished and 
tumpeied in the factory, has each of thes*e 
molecules in its proper place But they move 
ill shaving, dulling the edge. 

.\11 that the blade really icquircs in most 
cases is a rest, so that its disturb od mole- 
cules can get l)ack to their proper positions. 
To cUlcl that, the blade must be laid on 
wood (boxwood is best) in a north to south 
position. The heel should point south and 
the top due oOrth. The magnetic pu I of the 
polos, plus the ordinary rest, will make the 
molecules leasonable, and in a w ek the 
blade will be as good as new, 

Road Bogs, Boware ! 

'rue British motorist who grumbles about 
speed limits and policy traps should go to 
Constantino.de. They have a sort way with 
"roadhogs ■ in the 'lurkish capital 

Planks of wood studded with mails have 
been issued to the police. If a car seems to 
be going to quickly, a policeman will throw 
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one of these planks on the gr/^und at a dis- 
tance of one yard in front of it.. 

If the Ciir fails to pull up in time to avoid 
a puncture it is assumed that the brakes are 
defective and the driver is punished. 

Tho *Xo8t" asolia&ee. 

Visitors to to^vns in our sheep fanning 
districts at this season may ^ee an interest* 
ing spectacle. 

After tire sheep having bemi placed in the 
fold for the winter, each shepherd picks out 
those which do no belong to his flock. There 
may be several of tlieso. as every year 
hundreds of stray sheep are picked up by 
shepherds. In some cases the strays have 
wandered many miles from their flock, and 
it is impracticable to return them immediate- 
ly, so they stay with the others till Novem 
ber. 

* Then on some arranged day all the shep- 
herds who have either lost or found sheep 
gather in some central town in the district 
with the strays, and the lost property is 
sorted out. 

Our Wonderfal Solves. 

There is a nursery rhyme that suggests 
that little girls are made of "sugar and spice 
and all things nice," but is less polite to 
boys. ^ 

Science has still sterner viev^ concerning 
the things that go to the "making* ol man." 
According to the President of the American 
College of Surgeons, the humans body con- 
tains materials for ^ seven bars of soap, iron 
suflicient to make a large nail, enough magne- 
sia for one dose for a sufferer from indiges- 
tion, sufficient potassium to explode a toy 
cap, enough sulphur to drive fleas off a dog, 
lime enough to whitewash a moderate sized 
chicken*coop, and enough phosphorus to cover 
the tips of 2,200 matches.” 


Gven so, this doesn’t explain the case of 
the man, reseiitly operated on, in whose 
stomach was found a piece of lead, a pair of 
forceps, two steel boot toe — ^plates, and a 
solution tube 

School for Brileo. 

When Miss Audrey Ware, of Brookline 
(U.S.A.), married Mr. F. 0. Woolf, of the Ohio 
•stiito University, she was the world’s first 
certified bride. 

America, the home of efficioncy methods?, is 
the first country in which a special university 
course is .available for women who desire to fit 
themselves for marriage The huge number of 
divorces in that country every year points, 
Americans say, to inefficiency in marriage ; 
the Boston University’s scientific marriage 
course is an nttempt to deal with his problem. 

Miss Ware w.ns one of the first to take the 
course, the idea of which w.as conceived by 
Professor J. Lawrence Davis Doan of the 
College for Women at Bostmi University. 
He chose an authority on matters matrimoni- 
al, Mrs. Elizabeth Macdtuiald, b) fit the post 
of Instructor in Matrimony iit the University. 

The course covers such subjects as the 
choice of a husbiind. the apportionment of 
income, reasons for marriage failures, and so 
on. Some of the (piestions set as tests are 
real-life problems which demand considerable 
{>sychological knowledge. One, for example, 
has reference to the attitude which should be 
adopted by a wife who h.as been informed by a 
reliable friend that her husband has been seen 
dining with his pretty secretary i 

Nothing on quite the same lines has pre- 
viously been attempted, even in the United 
States. Qirls have had domestic economy 
courses, have learned to cook well, and have 
been instructed in the care of children, but 
this, so Professor Davis thinks, has proved in- 
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anlBcient. The ^re?it central problem has not 
been solved the divorce courts have become 
even more crowded and nmon^ the divorcees 
have been graduates of the ** home-making’’ 
schools. In 1923 there wore over 165,000 
divorces granted in America, aii<l it is believed 
that the total for 1921 — the figures are not 
yet available — will be even larger. 

How to win a man, how to hold him, how 
to prepare for success in marriage just as one 
does for a professional career -this is the idea 
in the mind of the university authories. 

A Ballway So^’a Beoord. 

Roy, the -famous collecting dog <»f the 
Loudon Midland, and iScottish Railway, for 
several years a familiar figure at Huston 
Station, has died from old age. 

He was })lacod on the “retired list” a year 
ago, and was succeeded by Rags. 

For discovering charitable people Hoy had 
nu unerring instinct and used to work on a 
definite system. He would bogin at the end 
carriage of cjush train shortly before it started 
and work his way towards the engine, noting 
out the people who had spare cash and bark' 
iug a “Thank you*’ every time the rattle of a 
coin in his box told him that h»< had not 
appealed in vain. 

The iH)rter win) h»oked after him usetl to 
say that it was Roy’s Scottish ancestry that 
enabled him to coax mimay out. of ]ieople — he 
was a cross between m Newfoniidlaml dog and 
a Scottish colUo. 

It was during the latter days of the war 
that Roy began his career as a. collector, and 
during his seven years at Knstoii he collected 
more than £3,100 for the L. M. and S. Fund. 

Syes *0x1 Strike." 

Heoeiit London street accident figures show 
that 433 people were killed and 43,322 injured 


during the six months from April to SopteDi- 
ber, 1925. Most of these .-iccidents were 
caused by motor vehicles of various kinds, and 
one wonders in how groat a percentage of this 
terrible death-roll defective eyc.slght played its 
iwrt,” saiil Mr. Francis T. Oregg, m. a. secre- 
tary of the Institute of Ophthalmic Opticians. 

“A research optician has discovered,” 
continued Mr. Oregg, “that one eye may 
suddenly g<^ strike,’ leaving iti fellow to 
get along as best it can alone. This condition 
has been called ‘suspended vision/ and it 
renders the sufferer temporarily blind in one 
eye, “The spasm may be of a second’s 
duration nr it may last for half a minutes or 
more. That nru attack of suspended vision 
may very easily bring fatal conseipiences to 
motorist and padestriaii alike is obvious. 

“Another probable c.iuso of traffic accidents 
is faulty side-sight or defective |>eripher 4 l 
vision, which effectively puts the eyes in 
hlinkerH. ” 

From Pirate to Sing. 

Tho discovery of the Indians who s|)eak 
Hlizabethan Fiiglish is one of the strangest 
travellers’ stories ever hoard in these days. 
It is not, however ijiiitc unique, for the late 
Mr. Cecil Sharp found in the Alleghanies 
numerous coiumunities of Hiiglii^li folk whose 
language, apparance, and customs dated from 
the end of tile seventeenth century, and who 
had preserved a largo number id Hnglish folk- 
songs that are no longer t.o be he-ard in the 
Mother ciiuntry. 

Nor were private communities of the kind 
sot up by Benjamin Sharp and his crew al- 
together unique, for we i)osse8S records of the 
famous English pirate, .lohn Plaintain, who,, 
having begun his career of crime in the West 
Indies, founded a Stale on Madagascar, of 
which ho conipiered a consulerablo ])art. 
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« He introduced English chanustoristics, such 
as the use of rum, and reigned for some years 
until Admiral Matthew's squadron, in wliich 
Clement Downing Avas a sailor, chased him otl‘ 
the island. He then went to join Kaiihoji 
Angria, the celebrate<l jiirato kin;.( of the west 
coast of Tndin. 

What aro Sllglos ? 

The advent of each Now Year marks the 
publication*' of Kelly’s Ijotidoii Directory, and 
thus a record hold for over a c.^^iitury staii is 
unbroken. This year the*' I27tli otlition has 
been put on the m.arkot, and it will rank as 
an acknowledged stand-by for coniitfes-s in- 
dividuals and business Arm who will have to 
consult it during the next twojive months. 

The list of trades in the volume lias alw.ays 
special interest, and this year the addition.^ to 
it include the following headings : — 

* Table Liners, Electrical Carcase Wirors, 
Air Preheater Makers Silgl.'vs, l£ire- Purchase 
Motor-Dealers. Nor arc those all, but they 
may suffice for the curious. 

What is a Table Liner, yon may ask, .and 
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be forgiven for not' knowing. What is an 
Electrical Carcase ? What docs Silglas 
signify ? 

The [lire-Piirchaso Motor item is plain, 
and the Air-Pre-hoator Maker's occupation 
might be guessed readily with the reservation 
noted that no work in his lino appears to be 
oil but for the Weather Clerk on those frostly 
mornings. 

Secrets of the Flelde. 

March hares, daffodils, shiins, swarm and 
songbirds are among the many wild things of 
the fields and streams about ivhich Mr. Marons 
Woodward chats in his new book, “Country 
Contentments.’* 

He reveals that swams make life-long 
marriages that the fox sometimes maintain 
two houses, that a water snail lays fifteen 
hundred eggs in its life-time, while a field 
slug will lay five hundred from May to Novem- 
ber, nml that men who know how can walk 
across a field and pick up a five hare with one 
hand on the way. 


“Tit-lbts" 




On the hills. 
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Radio Vision of the Future 


Experiaoxits Fozeoast the Tlm« Whon You Will Botli Hoar 
and Soe 1»7 Wirelesa 

Hy s. r. wjntkus. 


“Wr will now l»rn;i(lf!ist. tlio 
This trrsi* aniioiincrim nt. in llir iiiiir I‘n1inv, 
will nuiui that you will nnt cinly Injir the sini?- 
iny; niul foinnly hiil set* tin* .‘icli'i's ami sif-lnss 
ainifi all their s]ili mh)r til’ .‘•iMLre siTnerv. 

'L'he iittiK'hmeni nf n sjiH ial lamp to the 
viMiMi nniehlni* oT Franc iv Jenkins, 

whereliy a livin*;' snlijeei \< illnnui.ati vl, sit^ni- . 
lii^ that a daneer. speaker or otlu r persoi ality 
may now he seen as well as hVanl' hy radio. 
The Jenkins lahuratorii s, having rieently 

siieiM ssl'idly demonsi valid the f.raiigfinission and 
iveepiioii by radio id* a Diiteh windmill From a " 
> . ndard motion pieiure Him, it waslaii a si: 4 :le 
"Up to the sending' and reeeiviny; oF’ the liiivet 
iiiiayie oF a liviiif^ Hibjeci. 

In his original drnionslvalion of radio 
vision, Mr. Jenkins had ]»lanned to transmit the 
s'lTiie oF a dani'iny: y:irl From his laboratories to 
ihe homes ]iF Seerelarv of (' Miimerr-e Iferbert 
Hoover anil Col. VanI riei.derson, foniur 
■‘^‘ooiid assistant postmasler i»;eneral. IJowever, 
iln>e plans were thwarlid at that lime, ehielly 
heeause he was not ei|iii]tp(>d with I he special 
‘d* lamp which he has jiM. ii slalled. Now, 

>t IS possible to jdace a person bel'oiv a moiioi- 
I'ioture camera and transmit llic likeness id' ibis 
••'‘lividual by radio with ijnile the Faeilily that 
‘ iciice from a mol.ion-piclinv film is sent and 
’'^‘‘‘ived by the invisible radio waves. 

3 


The lransinissio!i*ijr ihi- reflection of lio:hi 
lri>m livinu* siihjerMs in aeiioii dilTi fri:m still 
picMires m ly in that ihev an more rapidly 
formed, that is, sixiei ii jiii-inres are transmitted 
in oiu> second iii>h ail of one pholojifiMph within 
fiveorsixminn1.es. Tin n foiv, with I he addi 
li»Mi of the speeial him)i relerml to, the radio- 
vision nrai-hine remains nni hani'ed, The eom- 
binalion lens-disks pri.'-iiia tic rinirs for drawinyf 
the lines of the picture ami the use of a rare 
metal for convenino: litrht values into eleetrical 
values arc necessary, jus! a- in the case of the 
f-ransmissiiun of the molion pii*tine of the wii d- 
mill. . 

■ Similarly, at the nnlio vision reoi ivino: 
station, the eijuipnienl ii-nl is identical with 
that employed in the miiiinal demonstraiion. 
For instance, there is a nniliitiihe iceeiviny: set, 
toyjelher with a (-ahinet, in tin* top id' which 
is found a ininialnre while si-rcen upon whieli 
the motion ])ie1nri' is projected. Then, loo. 
there are the u>iial pri'-maiii- rinys or luisdisks, 
du]diealiny: those in us.- at the transmitting; 
station. 'I'lii: “eidil liyht’ lamp, invented by 
VnA', lb MacFarlan Moore, serves the hiyihly 
senlial fniiciion oF chany;ino' the electrical 
values baek inio picture values, iiFlev which 
lluy arc outliiud on the niinialnre screen. 

Upon the threshold of this remarkable 
achievement oF the dive(‘l transmission ami re- 
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14 f- i> .^liuwii ill liliL! IjuMiiiii, niid oppusiU' eaoli 
is a button. Whni iliis is tlie section 

uf tlio map ill wliifh tin* plaiv is lunatrd, lijifhts 
up, sliowiiii^ liuw it fan Iv ivaflifd. Tim i^iiidf 
•^ives dirfftiuns i'ur morf tliau liJ'tv diftcrcnl. 


points, 'rimy aro indioaU'd by symbols in tin 
Icit-liand ooriior of ilio rramo and forrcjspoiidin^ 
Ifttei-s on l.lu‘ map. Hisidts tlim*, tlioro is :! 
scbediilo sbowini^: wln n fonvcryancLs leave 1‘uV 
the various plafi.'s. 



LniiiJj the ^Lni-tnatcf? jTlap That Dir*Tts Patrs Tiaifons : O' Push 
••li ihv li^Ufoii OppOHilc jS!wiie oj hiteialf/ti I h\slit/f(fioitf 
lAijhtH Up Section lUhrre Jt Is Located 
*md Shows the Route 
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SOIENOB SITTINGS 
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GIANT MAGNET IIOAI) SWEKPER 
PICKS UP NAILS AND IRON 

Witli a powerful magnet from 

the rear of a live- ton autuniobile irue.k, more 



Poivcrfal on Mol or Truck /or Oeorhtf^^ 

ICofiiis of Nails and Pieces of Melal 

iliau (>00 pouiidfi fil' nails, tnr*ks, Imlis ami 
pii fes of scrap iron wnv ri'iimvi-il I'roni a seven- 
milt; stivtcli of tin; YrllowMuiu; trail, alfonliii*i: 
moiiorists ^H'at saviii}^ ami relief as llie ; iiie- 
Imi! Inizanl was elimiiialeil. The irnck was 
iviven back and forl.li, the majjiiu‘t, four inches 
•«hove the surface nf the ro;nlway and suppliid 
with (Mirrent from seven! v- two cells td' the 
l•^como^ivt! storaj:;!; type, liftiiii^ of 

mi'ial from the lot)sc stone coveriny: with ease. 
Many of t.lnmj wert' so small that- juTsoiis 
’valkino; slowly alon^ the road could n«»t see 
tln-in. 


iroriWJAsr of sk\'kuk win'ieu 

BASED ON WEATilEK CYCLES 

Basing his prediction on a -Mudy of wriliiigs 
before sci»*ntific records wen- k.-pt as well as 
the wi ather reports over a loin; period, Falln-r 
Gabriel, the asironiunerpriest; of France, dt*- 
claves that, tin; winter will be as severe as those 
of 155IJ and 1740. The luner-sol^r cycle of 
744 yeais, he says, i> divalid into two periods 
id' J172 yi ars each ayd four of LSI) yiars. Tln.‘ 
wealher foHows thise piriods. he thinks. He 
iiinde rest arches in ancient writings lo learn 
of the Masons lufore ollicial weatln r luireans 
were eslalilisliLd. Other astronomers also have 
observed that Inml winters seem to occur in 
cvcles. 


MOTOR DBI YEN BUILDING TOYS 
II ELF DEVELOP TALENT 

Model hoists, derricks, cable carriages and 
olher c«»nslniciK>n units, o]nra!t(l l»y a liny 
eleclric uiolor thal obtains power fioin the 
lighting circuit, arc inti'iided to develop a 
boy's inechanical genius lusidts amusing him, 
since they actually function. For instance, 
the hoist has brake bands and lever, ratchets, 
pawls, gears ami guards like thosi; of the unit 
a contractor The motor requires no 

tiansformer and ball bearings are griase pai-ked, 
providing for automatic lubrication. Included 
in the assortment, is a model clamshell buckei 
like that u-M-d with sliam ^llovels. Its jaws 
open and close on the load ami dum|i dirt in 
realistic fashion. Aluminum alloy, bras.-- ami 
brnn/.e casl ings ail- used in ihe con>lructii.»n of 
these educalioiial models. 
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Lifting SmaH Board 'loiih Motor-Driven Toy Crane and Operating the CaVe-Conveyor Rig. 


ADJUSTAJiLE BED FOB MXnJRlSTS 
FITS OPEN OR CLOSED CARS 

Easily ]Hit Up ur tukeii down, a fiill sized 
bod utilizes the aiitu oiisliions for a rnattross 
and may be used witli louring or closed cars. 
Two rails su])])ort llie bed and are fastened to 


the liack of tlu* scats. A canvas cxten^iun, 
attardied to the front of the ear by strn])s, pro 
vides room for the feet. The bed is liiiih 
enoii,u:}i to i^ive tlu,* occupants the bcm iil t»l 
ample ventilation through the wiiulows of (lie 
car. 



Bid in Ua^ Diagram Showing Rails, 






SCIENCE SIFTINGS 
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KLKCTK01*LA'riNG FOU CLOTH 

By electro plat iii£j cloth with a film i>f 
alumiiiiim, the faln-ic is made waterproof 
without making it impervious ti.> air as it Ih? 
comes when mbber, wax of rosin is used for 


1829 


the coathip:. Xhis ].n)oess originated diirii^ 
the war and was fii-st hied in treatiii.i** khaki 
for nvaitoi's’ uniforms. It. has since been ira> 
proved and one fact<iry is ‘•aid to waterproof 
3t),OOO,O0O yards of cloi'i yearly in this 
manner. 



O’nv of the First JVorl ing Models of \Mi \Vhitiit y\*t Coitou (?/>/, au 
fnrmlioH Hailed with JJismay by the CotlQii-Fteld jrorkers, 
irho Belie red It Wimld Rob The^n of 1 heir Jobs, 
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l*LA\ IS MAP K AN A(’IfIliVEil.iiNT dooiw iiiid roofs liku Uiusu of a real liumv, 

« 

IN WOlIKMANSHll* Bi^uh's lIu* houses, i'lirnituro is also eonstnielieil 

Besides having- the hiii of liiiildiii^ tin ir ti'om the hloeks. The units are li^ht iu \vei|>;hL, 

own |)]iiyhoiises, ehildren :nv •i'iven trainiiu; siiioothed to |U'event splintering, thus uvoidiiijjr 

that improves their nn‘t*hanieal and douiestie hurts to the youlhl'ul builders, and eaniiot 

inslinets with pattMited wooden hl()(*k’s used in easily be broken. An added ])oint elaimcd in 

an outdoor kindergarten in Calirornia. Some their I'nvor is that they teach younj; childrtui 

ol' the pieces are a yard hiiii*-. Tln*y aiv slot- to overcome Tear and j?ive them valuable 

ted and cut so that they intirlock with little physical exercise, as in biiildin.i»: the playhouses, 

trouble and are suited to the erection of little they have to climb up to put on the 

hoiisis of t\Vo or three looms with tvindows, rool’. 



Krriderffurten CJiildrm fjinj Me>iial. FoutxJdfms Thai Aiil in Fuhnv 
Home Making fPliile linilding Thvir ourn Three-Bown 
Plai/house and Fimiilurc trifh Inlprlorkinij 
JFoOflen Blocks. 




.1— Ivi so utjly 




pnxTOw 



liy Dr, Saresh Chandra Sen Gupta, M A. D. L. 


Onco in the olHco of what wo 
should call tho Govomors of Faxtou, 
SUiiulon was pu/iZled to tind it so 
difforunt from what iiu was used to. 
Thu first thin;; iiiat struck liim was 
that it was less au olTico than a work- 
shop. Thuro wuru such a lot of 
inachinurv about and so little siatitui- 
ery, Tho niou lioru were either read- 
ing hard or handling some machine or 
other. 

It took him a niontli to understand 
the working of tho office. Uo discover- 
ed it to ho a great deal more perfect 
than anything Im had imagined. No 
body wrot(* anything. One had to 
speak to a machine which recorded the 
spoecli. If it was meant for trans- 
mission to any one else that too was 
done by the same machine without 
"'ire. Calculations were all done by 
machines. There were machines with 
the aid of which you could get into 

I 


communication with any person in the 
state and have liim before your eyes. 
A whole pauoronm of a country side 
would bo disclosed to your view by 
another machine. And so on. It did 
require a great deal of training to get 
oneself acclimatised to these conditions 
of work. But Staunton was deter- 
mined ajid be worked hard to get the 
training. 

Tliun ho began to study tlie social 
conditions of the country. It meant 
months of hard work at the office and 
tlio Library. lie always received 
assistance and sympathetic guidance 
from Ins collaburaLurs. In discussing 
matters with them Staunton was struck 
by the enormous amount of knowledge 
possessed by each one of these men. 
lie had come to teach them how to 
order their society. He was soon 
humbled however and felt that he had 
to study for years before be could get 
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ijic amount of grasp- of* theorios and 
practices wliicli his collaborators all 
had. Ho was humbled, lie throw 
away all protonsions of a teacher and 
begun to learn. 

Staunton joined a small ring of 
men and women who had joined as 
apprentices liko him. Hero at last, 
ho saw ho had found his level. Once 

t 

ho know this his progress was as ra- 
pid as that of the host apprentices. 
By steady application and a voracious 
desire to know things ho managed to 
get through the preliminary stages of 
his apprenticesliip with very great 
credit. 

Tiny came to the office every day 
to accompany him homo. She herself 
was working at the Gollogo. She had 
no tasle for office work. The hours of 
parting from Staunton that his work 
involved tried her very hard and for a 
time she even thought of entering as 
an a])prentice in her husband’s office. 
The College however wanted her badly 
and the fruperiiiteiident told her 
quietly, “Your place is hero dear, 
bringing up the future generation of 
Paxtonians.” She at once gave up lier 
idea of being beside her husband all 
day long. Bui sjhe accompanied him 
to the office and waited in the visitor’s 
room sometime before Staunton left 
office. And then they went home to- 
gether. 

One day, as she was waiting for 
her husband, old Tree the great labour 
organiser of Paxton came out of the 


office. Tree approached her smiling 
and after giving her a plenty greeting 
told her very kindly, “Your husband 
will be a great statesman Tiny. You 
will be proud of him.** 

*riny was already bursting with 
pride at tliis appreciation from the 
most renowned statesman of Paxton. 
She glowed all over with joy. 

When Staunton came out he was 
embraced and kissed by Tiny with 
more than her usual warmth. 

‘‘You look like having found a 
treasure Tiny,” said Staunton soiiling, 
“wJiile after all it is your own old 
Jack.” 

‘*But you don’t know what you 
are going to he Jackie mine,*’ she said, 
‘'Old 'I’reo has given you a great coin- 
plimenl.” 

“Has he ? 1 didn’t know that lie 

had even iioiieed nu5 all these days. 
What did he say ?” 

‘‘He said xou are going to be a 
great statesman and I shall ho proud 
of you. Tb.e old brute did not know 
I am already as proud as I can well 
bo.’ 

Stauiitou felt very elated by the 
news. His short experience had 
taught him that a compliment of this 
kind from Tree was not to be laughed 
at. He clasped Tiny in his arras and 
said, “Bui if I turn to any good Tiny, 
it would be for you— because you 
loved me.” 
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His eyes gUbtoncd with tuaro. Tiu* 
was filled with unspeakable joy. 

After this there was no holding 
Staunton back from work. He was 
already working hard. The eerlifi- 
Cfiteof success from Tree stimulated 
liini to furtlier work, lie would hard- 
ly give himself time for play or exer- 
ciso and would bolt his food as fast as 
he could to get to his work as early as 
possible. His enthusiasm however 
brought down the groat Tree on him 
one day. 

“Young man,” said ho, “You m ust 
got homo now and consult your health 
code. You arc working too hard.” 

‘‘But Sir, I should take only one 
hour more to finish this investigation.” 

“It may wait. You are a free 
)nan Staunton but you have no liberty 
to ruin your health. 'I hero w'o rule 
with an iron hand.” 

Very reluctantly .Mauulon gave up 
his work and wont home. 

Tiny was waiting at the gate for 
over an hour. She bad been fretting 
otcr his delay and was now eorr^a 
pondiugly glad to see him come, llis 
brow was knit however and ho was 
visildv annoj'ed. 

‘'AVhat lias liappcnod dear'’ she 
abked in deep concern.” 

“Well, nothing. That 'Ireo llioro 
is a tyrant.'* 

“What has lie done r'* 

“He won't let mo work jilsi. for 
one hour longer. I was in the middle 
of a Very interesting pro})lom. lie 
wouldn't let me finish.'’ 


“What did liefsay V' 

“lie asked 'me to look up the 
Health code and some such nonsense, 
i know wliat it is, he is getting jealous 
of me 

Tiny laugiied. “Is tliat all my 
darling ? ' she said, “You know you 
couldnt work longer according to the 
health code.’' 

“It is a tyrannical code, i have 
every night 1o work as niucli fia i can. 
It's nonsense to say tliere is anything 
wrong with my healtli." 

“2\ot Vet. But if you go on at 
tliis rate, .1 am not sure you wouldn’t 
ruin your hcaltli. I too have been 
anxious dear.'* 

“You woiifen are always anxious 
about nothing.*' 

Tiny laughed again at this annoy- 
ance of her husband. She remember- 
ed something and said nuschievousl}'^ 
“But why should you work so hard, 
why work at all ? They don't pay 
you ” 

Staunton was not just then in a 
jiiood to see the joke. He answered 
seriously, ‘There’s no question ol; pay- 
ment. .Here I was in the midst of a 
Very intersting problem. .1. had to 
see it. tlirongii,” Then he looked at 
Tiny’s smiling face and understood. 
“You aro rigla Tiny,” lie said smiling. 
“Men (hm't work for wages alone Or 
ratiier, there are otlier wages than 
money." 

•’Something else furnishes the 
motive. Doesn’t it f” 

“Yes, and I think it is love.’' 

(To br confinueef) 



I\ Universal Language 
For India. 

BY MADUU SUDHAN 8. GOKUALE 

Union College, Schenectady, K. 1 . 


The insidence with which the problem ol* 
universal langntige for India claims its place 
is lost amid the clamour for Various other 
necessary reforms for advancing towards the 
goal of Indian nationalism. The problem is 
unsolved owing to various reasons, the first 
one being the lack of realization of its impor- 
tance in comparison with other political pro* 
blems of the day. The second one is the im- 
possibility of suggesting a solution that would 
suit the tastes of speakers of so ninny different 
languages and dialects o* India. 

For a reason which need not bo discussed 
there is always a resisting force offered by 
people ill general to any new idea. It is not 
the intention of the writer to offer any thing 
new but. merely to state the nature of the pro- 
blem with a view to point the way to a most 
practicable solution. 

It has been a general belief that a Univer- 
sal widely prevalent language happens to be 
so, if not entirely by accident, yet irrespective 
of its characteristic*!'. On the face of it this 
may seem to bo the correct vii^w and one may 
optimistically wait for one of the present 
languages of India b. laki* the piact; of a 
universal language. Hindustani, for instance 
has been claimed by some as the future univer- 
sal language for India, which will develop to 


be so ill course of time, and if Hindust iiii (nr 
Hindi) ever docs become a universal langujigi' 
it would settle the presimt ipn^stion. 

Does a universal language ever bee.nne 
so in course of events irrespective of clinrac- 
terist'cs or is it necessary lo cre.ile one wliicli 
will lie best fittt‘(l with clm^ considorution to 
its characteristics ? If a l;iiigiiago becomes 
universal owing to its characteristics h.-is 
Hindi got the nreossary »*ri‘dentials in tli.it 
line to raise itself to that st.'itiis It tlio 
universal language has to be crenti'd bv studi- 
ous efforts, does Hindi deserve to be promoted 
as being one, justly fitted ti> occupy that posi- 
tion ? It is however idle to speculate whether 
Hiiiili will over actually reach that st.-itas but 
it is more important to know whether it is in- 
herently (|ualified for that pur|Kjsu. 

The reference to the Hindi language in 
the above paragraph is not made with ;iny 
particular point in view hntjiist to make o 
easy’ to show the importance of the tpiostieu 
by a concrete example. The name of any 
other language may easily be siib.sti tilted ns 
far as the reasoning goes. However the name 
of Hindi was used because of its infonml f>c- 
knowledgment as a future universal laiiguagi’ 
for India by the general Indian public. 
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The languid progress which the question 
has made ever since the awakening of India 
along the lines of development of 
nationalistic ideals is one proof that the uni' 
versal language as such needs to he created 
by studious efforts. Neither is this proof the 
only proof. The only reason that the United 
states has a common language in spite of her 
cosmopolitiaii population is her studious efforts 
to establish one. The linguistic conditions in 
Canada, which is in many other respects not 
unlike the United States, are curiously far 
different from those in the United States. The 
colloquial and the rural language in Canada 
is French, the official language being I'.nglish 
while on the other hand, the language of the 
United States is English, 'fho prominence 
of the English language in the Unites States 
clearly shows the efficiency of the method of 
making n language universal by studious 
efforts as against tho metho<1 of relying on the 
characteristics of the language. 

It is an undenialile fact tha.t the French 
inngiiage has a decided a<l vintage over English 
as regards simplicity. Tho only reason whv 
French occupies a jirominent place as leing 
universal in Canada iii spite of the official 
English is tho ease with which the Eurojican 
immigrants in Canada can master French. 

If studious and systematic efforts are made 
by tho Government of a country to ©.stablish a 
common language, any language can be m.ade 
to fill that position for some, time at least, 
irrespective of its merit or demerit. On the 
contrary, where Oovernment’s efforts are lack- 
ing or even half-heartedly carried out. the only 
language that con become universal is the 
ane that posse.ssos necessary qualifications. 
Therefore, in view of tho fact that the (lovern- 
nient of India has no iiit.erc.st in establishing a 
universal language for India other than 
English, we are forced to the conclusion that 


the problem of tho i^nivorsal laiigiiago for India 
cannot be solved bV leaving it to spontaneous 
development unless there hi some language 
which is inherently qualified for it. 

From the above discussion, it is ea.sy to 
realise the necessity of studious efforts to 
adopt a suitable lan.ruage. Tin* problem can- 
not bo sol veil by leaving it to the process of 
spontaneous evolution. We h.ive seen that 
Hindi is already believed by some to he the 
language liest suited for the piir|Jose. Let us 
see how far this belief is justified by facts. 

rhe language to occiijiy the [losition iif the 
universal language, must have certain charac- 
teristics are secondly, whether the Hindi 
language possesses these char.icteristics and 
thirdly, whether any other language in India 
possesses them to a higher extent. If the 
Hindi language does posst'.is them, it is hiiih 
time to start some studious efforts for its pro- 
motion as a universal language. Bub if it 
does not, let us recognise tho fact and re- 
diri'ct our ettbrts in a more proinising direc- 
tion. One thing, however, is obvious. The 
Hindi language seems to ho more widely 
understood in ditforoiit parts of India than 
any other language. However let us first see 
what other qualities are necessary. A 
language to be able to command the position 
of a universal langnoge, should possess the 
following characteristics : 

T. The universal language should he easy 
to learn. At present in India there is no 
common language as such .miuI whichever 
language we choose as our future universal 
language, will have to he studied by those 
whose mother-tongue is some other Indian 
dialect. Hence it is necessary that it .should 
be easy to learn. Tho British rulers are 
trying to make English the universal language 
for India. It is a fact that we do n.it want 
any of tho Western languages to be our 
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nntionnl tongiw, for the |siiiiplo roeeon that 
none of them are simpler trf learn than any of 
our languages. On the other hand, if we. are 
at all going to have a ICuropean language, let 
us at least not have the hardest onc5 | The 
prominence that the hlnglish language has 
giiined in Indian ])o]itics is due to its political 
status, not to its simplicity, or any other in- 
herent merit. 

II. To facilitate the introduction of any 

of the preSicnt Ianguagi?.s of India as our 
future natioal language, it should have a 
generous stock of literature available for 
immediate use. There is no use trying to 
create literature in that language after cie- 
oiding on the language. The stock should he 
ready and copious. , 

III. The languago .should also be Inuno- 
geneous. By homogeiii^ousiit^ss is meant the 
uniformity of character throughout that 
part of India in which it is spoken. It should 
bo indistingiiishahle from its namesake in the 
neighbouring district. 

IV. There should also bn a large |)orcen- 
tage of speakers in that language to start with 
as it will ])romote the growth rapidly, once 
adopted. Now that we have analysed the 
important characteristics that a huigunge 
should posse.'S to asce: tain her position as a 
universal language, let us see whether any of 
the hingiinges in India ]K)sse«.s them, and 
which one to a higher extent than the ushers. 
The English language, to begin with, lias 
enough literature and is homogoneous in 
structure, but as regards simplicity or f)er- 
centage of speakers ill India it will rank far 
behind any Indian language. The only 
reason the English language presents an 
aspect of uni versaiily is due to its |H)libical 
status, not unlike Latin in the days of the 
Roman Empire. Now let us turn to Hindi nr 
Hindustani, one of our own languages and 


see if it meets the abovementionnd require- 
ments. 

Hindi is a simple language but by far not 
the simplest. A man from MaharaStra will 
not bo able to learn Hindi any quicker than 
he would Ourerati, nr Bengali. Hindi gram- 
mar is M\ in every particidar and none too 
easy to master in a short time for a man wlio 
is quite foreign to Hindi. 

If wo look whether Hindi has a genomus 
stock of good modern literature to start with, 
it will compare very poorly with any of its 
sister dirdects in North, Central and Western 
India. The fact is self-evident when we so.* 
that the choice is limited to every f»?w l>o ;ks. 
Tulsidas* Ramay.'Liia is one of the few classic 1 1 
books whicb could bj pointed loit fur studying 
in universities. Even then, rulsidas* Hindi 
is old and archaic and would ))e of as much 
iwe to-day ;i.s Chancer’s English in any 
modern English speaking country TIi : 
Hindi language of to-day may form suitabli! 
means of conversation in the absence of other 
langii.'iges ; but then tliis Hindi is iieiLlier 
classical iior literary. If India has t«> havi- : 
universal l:ingnage, she certaiidy <bies ui»i. 
want the one that has been d»!v»dopt*i| by ils 
use by illiterate poopli;. 

Tjot us look at Hill ii mm the viow-point 
of hoinogencousiiess. Without going into any 
deop investigation, every one is aware of the 
fact tliat Hindi is not homogeneous. The 
Hindi of Nagpur ami Indore is ditforent from 
the Hindi of Allahabad and still more so, it 
we go farther north. Nor is this difference 
a trivial of siiperliciai ono but according to the 
testimony of a Maratlia gentleman, though a 
prize-winner in Hindi oration at Bibispur, ho 
was unable to understand a lecture delivero<l 
in Allahabad-Uindi. 

As regards the last qualification, about the 
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porcRTita^o of spoakers, Hindi may ap^x^ar na 
Ijoinj' anokon and undorstood by ]arp;«> por- 
ceiitM" in Indi;i. Tho spread of the Hin«]i 
language in India has been nofc unlike the 
s])re!id of Parseo communities. There is hard- 
ly a city (*f moderate size in India in which 
:i single Parsee femily could not be found. 
Kroin this no oipi will infer tloit P.-irseea from 
;i irinjority of population in India. /Vnother 
reason F«ir Hindi’s ajipareiit g;o\v!h is again 
partly duo to the influence of the rulers. The 
m;ijority ol Sahibs and Memsahibs manage to 
make thoni^olves understood to their servants 
- a inaj<iritv <'f khansarnas and chauifeiirs 
being Malioinniedaiis — in Urdiiic Hindi. 

I find i being the i»nly language they come in 
iMUitact with, whatever part of India they 
foot tui, and not having any better knowledge 
nf any other language than Hindi they 
iialnrally make themselves understood in 
liiiidi, with tho rest of their suite ot servants 
amJ oilier Iialiaiis. The above details will 
fli'arlv show tho reasen for the aspect of uni- 
versal ily which Hindi presents. 

No'v that we have considered all poiiu for 
and a.ainst Hindi, let us see il there is an}' 
•Uier language belter ^pialified t«i he our 
hiture universal language. At this point I 
might 1)0 tempted to suggest Mir.ithi, and 
Acre it not lor a few draw-backs as regards 
■^imjilicity, it could bo easily recominoiidcd. 
Ihit if Marathi were to be chosen as a uiiivor- 
f'al language, any other dialect in Western 
^ndia is just as good, neglecting the issue of 
«im[ilicitv, which occuipies a promiiient place 
iu tho dist'ussiou. After duo consiileration of 
^h“se facts tlie language that would next 
‘Strike any body’s mind is Bengali, or the 
l.uigiiago of the people of Hongal. It is suiie- 
*’i"r to 111! others mentioned above as regards 
its characteristics, and we Can safely admit 
the easy-working (|iialities of the Bengali 


language. Ijot* svij howi;ver see how this 
language stands in cimipirisoii with other 
l.’iiiguages as reg.irds the characteristics which 
are no(;i?ssarv for its introduction as a univer- 
sal language. 

The Bengali laiigu.ige is tha sim})l“St for 
an out-aider to learn. It is ''oiihtless that if 
a Karia rose or .some oilier South fndian wore 
to learn Jiny of the Oentral or Kasterii Indian 
dialects, he will pick up Bengali a ^ot ipiicker 
due to its simplicity of grainmor. Tho 
Bengalees have elhriinated the conce])tioii of 
gender altogether or to a very large extent. 
Many common wonl.s are employed to denote 
two different thiuL's. Ffir instance the words 
‘ to oat,” and “r,y drink” are both expressed 
by one and the s niie word meaning “to eat.” 
fn the Bengali dialect even a cigarette is 
“eaten”. These are only a few examples of 
its sifn])licity, but winch could l)o easily veri- 
fied by an actual exporimont. 

As regards the amount nf inoderu Bengali 
literature ready fnr immmliate use, it can 
challenge any of its sister languages, oven in- 
cliuling Marathi, which runs a clo.se next in 
tiiat res|)ect. Most of the best literature in 
inod« rn, anrl there i.s no trouble of inter jiret- 
iiig i>ld and archaic forms which might he eu- 
countered in tho old Mrrathi «»f Diiyaneswar, 
or o|il Ouzerati of Sanial-hh-atta. 

'Phe Bengali l ingiiag*) is hoinogerioous mid 
very much si) when compared with sister 
dialects. The Kathiaw.iri Ouzerati is different 
From Baroda (bizorati ami still more different 
from the Surat Cuizerati, the latter being very 
much similiar to a form used by tho Parseos. 
Again tho Marathi at S.itara and Poona is de- 
cidedly diilbrenr. from that at Nagpur and 
Aniaraoti, even though the difference may be 
slight. Lack of homogeneousiiess is not 
noticeably bothersome tm these pmple whti are 
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born in thut lan^ungo, U^it fiomogeiienusiieas 
is an essential feature for those who learn it 
anew. Hindi especially compares very very 
poorly with Bengali in this respect. , 

The ])ercentag» of speakers in the Bengali 
language is satistically more if not obviously. 
The reas(ui for apparent growth was 

discussed above. Unlike the Ilindiisthani- 
spi'akiiig [K'ople, most nf l lio Bengali-speaking 
people are cimeentrated in their own province. 
If we compare the area in which Bengali is 
being sjmken, it will show the reality of this 
statement. 

Those who are so far convinced as the 
possibility of the Bengali lajiguage being our 
future universal language, may ask how a 
“studious efforts** can be made for its establish- 
ment in the position. Here comes a [toint 
whore the Bengalees will have to start with 
their share of the “efforts**. Whatever may 
he the other accommodating features of the 
Bengali language, it has one serious disipiali- 
fication ; that is its alphabet. Just how and 
when it originated is of no consequence, but 
it is an evolution of the Nagari alphabet. If 
the I5.!ngali lai'guage has to be made a univor- 
sd language, its aJiihahet will have to be the 
commonest, that is the Devanagari ;dphabet. 
A Giizerati a Hindusthani, a Maratha and 
even a Bengalee himself can read it. This 
wii bo the fust and the only iiiiporlanl step, 
and the Indian public will manage the rest. 
If the B<*iiga!ces would niily realise how 


many people in different parts of India start 
.to read the Bengali literature and have to 
give up due to the frills and fancitie.ss of the 
alphabet, and have to satisfy themselves with 
English translations ! Even the Germans 
have for certain purposes dropped their 
artistic alphabet for a simpler Boiuan al;)habet, 
Many a Maharastrian, and a Guzerati has 
had to satisfy himself with reading Bankim 
Chandra and Tagore in the twisted and none- 
too sincere version in his mother-tongue only 
owing to the impossibility of deciphering a 
rather artistic Bengali print. 

If the above plan for changing the alpha- 
bet is adopted, it would not be surprising to 
find Bengali articles appearing in Marathi and 
Guzerati journals for the benefit of those 
learning the Bengali language. 

In dealing with this subject the writer’s 
knowledge was limited to the above-mention- 
ed languages only. If any one after reading 
this exposition has in view some other 
language more simple and liornogeneoiis, etc, 
he will do well to bring it to llic notice of 
the Indian public, as the question inn'er 
demanded better attention than it does 
now. 

My thanks are especially due to Mr. Hari 
Pada Mukerjee of Earidpur (now at Union 
University in America), for making it possible 
for me the write accurately as regards the 
characteristics for the Bengali language. 

“The Modern Review’*. 











The Philosophy of Our People 


BY DR, BABINllRANATH TAGORE 


My tiimicllty makes it diilioiiU fur mo pi*o- 
]H^*]y t«) enjoy lliu honour you have dune mo 
to-day hy ulTiiriiiL? a cliair whicdi I oanuut 
Ipoilimatoly claim as my own. It has often 
inMilc me wonder, since I liad my invitation, 
whethi r it would suit my dignity to occupy 
Midi a pn carious position on an ephemeral 
I mini nee, di sn vidly incurrinjif anger From 
Miine and ridicule from others. While debat- 
ing in my mind as to whether I shoultl avoid 
I In's risk with the help of the doctor's certiii- 
caii, ii. oiM'unvd to me that tHJssibly my ignor- 
ance of philosophy was the best recommenda- 
tion for iliis place in a philosophers' meeting, — 
ll.at yon wanted for your J)re^ ldellt a man who 
was blankly neutral and who consciously owed 
no allegiance to any particular syslei' of 
iiiela])hysics, heiisg impartially innocent of 
iln ni all. The most con\Tnient thing about, 
me is ihai the digivc of ray ipialification is 
hevond the range of a comparative discussion, 
it is so ui ii rly negative. In my pivsenl sitiii- 
lioii, 1 may be ('ompand to a candlestick that 
has none of the luminoii.s ipialiliis of a eaiullc, 
aiid therefore .suitable for its allotUd function, 
which is to ivmain darkly inactive. 

Hut, unfoitiiualely, you do not allow me 
to remain silent even in the oirciinistance when 
M’lonce was declared to be prudent by one 
of our ancii‘nt sages. Tbe only tiling which 
encourages me to overcome mv dillldence, and 


give exprL.«sioii in a spei di to my iinsopbisti- 
oated mind, is the fact tluit in India all the 
VIDY.^S,... poesy as well as philosophy, ...live in 
a joint family, Th^y never have the ji ahms 
sense of iiidividiialism inaiiiiainiiig the punitive 
regulations against trespa.-s that scim to be so 
rife ill the West. 

Plato as a plulosojdicr ilecn ed the banish- 
ment of poets from his ideal Ke])ul)Iic. Hut, 
ill India, ]ihilosoj)hy ever sought alliance wu'th 
jioetry, because its mission was to occupy tlie 
people's life ami not merely the learned sechi- 
sion of scliohii’ship. 'I'liereforc, our tradition, 
tliougb iiiiHipportid by historical evidence, has 

110 hesitation in ascribing numerous verses to 
the great Sankaracliarya, a mttaphvsiciaii 
whom Plato would find it extremely difficult to 
exclude from liis Utopia with Iholielp ofany in- 
hospitable Immigration Law. Many of these 
jioeiiis may not have liigh poetical value, but 
no lover of lilir.ature ever blames the ►age for 
infringimint ol ]>ro]>ni 1 v in condiscending to 
niaiiiifaclurc veive. 

According to oiir pecplc, poetry naturally 
falls within the senpe of a philosopher, when 
his reason is illumiiud into a vision. We have 
our great e]n’c Mahabharaia, wliicli i.s unique 

111 world litLiature, not only because of the 
marvillous variety of liuinau eliaracters, gnat 
and small, discussed in its pages in all variety 
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of j)syoliologi('al oiroiimstahoes,. Ijiit beonnso of 
tlie case wiili wliiVh it earrifK in its oom]m> 
sive oapariousncss all kinds of spcoiilation about 
othioK, politios and philosojdiy of lift*. Such an 
improvident generosity on the part of poesy, at 
the risk of exceeding its own jiroper limits of 
accommodation, lias only been possible in India 
where a spirit of communism ])revai1s in the 
different individual groups of lit(frat.uve. In 
fact, the Mahabharala is a universe in itself 
in which various spheres of minds creation 
find ample space for their comphrx dance 
rhythm. It does not repre^nt the idiosyncra- 
sv of a particular poet but the normal men- 
tality of the pe<‘])le who are willing to he hd 
along the mnnv-branched path of a whole world 
of thoughts held together in a , gigantic orh of 
narrative surrounded by innumeiable satellites 
of episodes. 

The numerous saints that Ii.dia successive- 
Iv* produced during the Mahomedan i-uk* have 
all been singers whoso viises are aflame with 
the fire of imagination. Theiv religious <mo- 
tinn had its spring in the depth of a philosophy 
that deals with fundamental qiustions, — with 
the ultimate meaning of c-xistiiice. That may 
not be ri markable in itstlf ; but wlun we find 
that those songs are not spe(M’ally meant 
for some exclusive puiidits s gallieriiig, hut that 
they are sung in villages and listened to by 
men and women who are illiterate, we realise 
bow pliilosophy has permeated the life of the- 
people ill India, how it has sunk deep into the 
siib-eonscious mind of the eountrv. 

Ill my cliildliood, I once heard from a singer, 
who was a devout liindii, the following song of 
Kabir ; 

tisre nsrs »tW 

*p*t3PI 


When I hear of a fish in the water dying; 

of thirst, it makes me laugh. 

If it he true that the iiifinile Brahma piTvades 

all space, 

What is the meaning of the places of pil- 
grimage like Mathura or Kashi If 

This laughter of Kabir did not hurt in llie 
least the pious siisci ptibilities of the Hindu 
singer ; on the eontrarv, he was ready to join 
the |H)ot with his own, For he, by the philp- 
sophieal fret doin of his mind, was fully aware 
that Mathura of Kaslii, as siUs of Qod, did not 
have an absohiti; value of tnilh, though they 
had llhir symbolieal import anc(‘. Tluvefoiv 
whih he himstlf was eagii* to make a 
age to those plans, he had no doubt in his 
mind that, if it were? in his jiowrr din clly to 
realise Brahma as an all-pervading riality, 
there would havi: been no necessity for him i.o 
visit aiiv pavtinilar plaee l\)r the (iiii»*kening of 
liis spiritual consciousness. He acknowledgul 
the psychological iiecissity for siifli shrini-.s 
where gem rations of duvottes have chosen to 
gather for the purpose of worship in the same 
way as he felt the special ellieiacy for our 
mind of the timi -honoured sarTeil texts ma<le 
living by llie voice 6f ages. 

It is a village poet of East Bengal who in 
his songs pn;aches the pliilosoplneal doctrine 
thst^t the universe has its reality in its relation 
to the Person. He sings : 

’sflft 9’5r'5 W1 

^ -Rs ^ 

Rm i 

The sky and the earth are born to mine own 

eyes. 

The hardness and softness the cold and the heat 
arc the products of mine own body ; 
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The eweul Kinell and llie bad are cf my own 

nose. 

Tins puii sings uF the Kt. niiil IVrson wliliiii 
oumiiig out hikI :i])])i;:iriiig hifuiv liis eyes 
just as the Vtdie Rishi speaks oF tlie lV*»son, 
who is in him, dwelling also in the heart uF the 
Sun. 

?ii»f at a i 

-stW^r sttnra c»«il » 

I have seen 1 l»e vision, 

Tlie vision oF mine own revealing ilsilF, 
Coming oiU from within me. 

The sigiiilieanl fact ahoiit the.se jihihsso pine- 
al poems is that they are oF rude oonstruelion, 
wrilteii ill a pojuilar dialect and di.<(‘l:iimid hy 
the acadi mic lilerture ; they are sung to the 
}>eople, as com])Osed hy one oF tliem who is dead, 
hut whose songs have not folliWcd him. Yet 
these singers almost arrogantly disown their 
direct oMigatioii to philo$(>phy, and there i.s a 
•Mduy uF one oF our rural potl.'^ who, after some 
learnid Uxl of the Vaisliiiava philosophy of 
nnolion w-is explained to him, composed a ong 
containing the following lines : 

Alas, a jeweller has eoiiie into the llowev 

gaixlen, — 

lie wants to appraise the triiih of a loins hv 

ruhhing it against his touchstone. 

The im mhers of the Saul sect belong to 
tliqi mass of the ])cople in Bengal who are not 
tducaled in the prevalent sense of the wonl. 
I ixmeinber how irouhled they weiv, xvhen I 
Jiskul some of them to write down ior me a 
t^olheiion of their songs. When they did 
ventum to attempt it, I Found it almost im- 
lM>ssihlu to decipher their writing— the spelling 


and lettering were so outrageously iiueonvon- 
tional. Yet their spiritual praotiees are 
foiiiideil upm a ravstif*. philosophy oF the 
human hodv, ahstriisily technical. Those 
people roam about singing ihtir songs, one of 
which I heard years ago From my roadside 
window, the first two lines nmaining inscribed 
in iny memory : 

«fi5F?F w -cita I 

Nobody can tell wh^nct5 the binl unknown 
Comes into the cage and goes out. 

I would fi ign put round its feat the ft tier of 

my mind, 

Could I but capture it. 

This village poet evidently agnes with our 
sage of the Upanislied who says that our 
mind comes back bafilid in the attempt to 
rt?ach the Unknown Being ; and vit this piet 
like the anciail sage does not give up his 
adventure of the infinite, thus implying that 
there is a way to its nalisation. It reminds 
mu of Slii lli.y's poim in which he sings oF the 
mystical spirit oF Beauty : 

'Hie awFul shadow of some unseen Power 

Floats, though unseen, among iis ; visiting 

This varioiiN world with as inconstant wing 

As summer winds that cnep From ilower to 

llower. 

Like moonbeams that behind some piny 

mountain shower, 

It visits with ineonstaul glance 

Each human heart and countenance. 

'Hull this unknown is the proFouudebt 
reality, though diilicult of comprehension, is 
e«iiially admitted by the English poet as by 
the nameless village singer of Bengal in whose 
music vibrate the wing-beats of the unknown 
only Shelly ‘s utterance is for the cullur- 
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cil* few wliilu the Saul is for tlio tillers of 
the soil, fur the simple folk of our village house- 
holds, who are never bored by its mystic trans- 
cendeiilalisin. 

All this is owing to the wonderful sj'stem 
of mass cdiioation which has prevailed for 
ages in India, and which to-day is in danger 
of becoming extinct. We have our academic 
seats of learning where students ilock round 
their famous teachers from distant parts of 
the country. These places arc like lakes, full 
of deep but still water, which have to be ap- 
proached -through diilienlt paths. Ibit the 
constant evajioration IVoni them, forming 
clouds, is carried by the wind from field to 
Held, across hills and dales audiitli rough all the 
diilereub divisions of the land. Operas based 
upon legendary poems, recitations and story- 
telling by trained men, the lyrical wealth of the 
popular literature distributed far and wide by 
the agency of mendicant singers, — these are the 
clouds that lul]) to irrigate the minds of the 
people with the ideas which in lh(‘ir original 
form belonged to dillicult doctrines of meta 
physics. Profuui.d s])eeulations contaiiicd in 
the systems of Sankhya, Vedanta and Yoga 
are transformiid into the living harvest of the 
people's lilt ratuiv, brought to the door of those- 
who can never have the leisure and training to 
pursue these thoughts to their fountain-head. 

Ill oilier to enable a civilisid community 
to cany on its complex fiinetions, tliei-e must 
be a large number of men who have to lake 
charge of its material luids, however onerous 
Bueli tusk may be. Their vocation gives them 
no opportunity to ciiliivate their mind. Yet 
they form the vast mnltiiiiiic, comyielleil to 
turn themselves into iiijHiinking mnehi'tcs of 
production, so that a few may have the- time 
to think great thoughts, cn-ate iininortal forms 
of art .and to lead hiimaniiy to stiiritiinl 
alii tildes. 


India has never neglected these social 
martyi-s, but has tried to bring light into the 
grimy oWnrily of their lifelong toil, and has 
always acknowledged its duty to supply them 
with mental and spiritual food in assimilable 
form thi'ongh the medium of a variety of cere, 
monies. This process is not carried on hy any 
specially organised association of public service, 
but by a spontaneous social ailjnstmeiit which 
acts like circulation of blood in oiir bodily 
system, because of this, the work contiiincs 
even when the original jairposi* ceases to cxi.^l. 

Once when I was on a visit for a Mini II 
Hengali village, mostly inhabited by Malionic 
dan cultivators, ibe villagers elite via ineil me 
with an ojiera performance the literalnre uf 
which belonged to an obsolete religions mcl 
that had wide iulliionco centuries ago. Though 
the religion itself is dead, ils voice still conli- 
iming preaching its philosopliy to a \n;o|»le, 
who in spite of their different eultbiv. nr(‘ nni 
tiivd of listening. It dif-ciissed accunifiig in 
its own doetorine the different elemi'iits, material 
and transcundenlal, that constilnU; human p; r 
sonalily, com])relu‘mling the boily, the sell w.A 
the soul. Then came, a ilialogim diiring ilic 
coui'se of which was related the iiici«ii iii ol 
a jiirson wdio wanted to maki; a pnirncy to 
SriadAfea&i the Garden of llliss, hm was 
prevented by a watchman who siarlhd him 
with an accusation of tliefL. The thieving was 
proved when it was shown ihut inside his clotlus 
he was sirivtly trying to smuggle into ilie 
garden the BOlf, passing it on as his own and 
not admitting that it is for his master. I he 
culprit was caught wi(h the incriininaung 
hiiialle in his possession which barred lor him 
his passage to the supreme goal. Lnder a 
tattered canopy held on bamboo [loles and 
liglited by a few Miioking kerosiiic lam|‘N <h» 
village crowd, occasionally iiilerrupied h.' 
bowls of jackals in the neigbbouriiig pad<l.' 
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liclils, attoiulfd with iiiitired interest, till the 
small hours oF the muriiii)!', the perl'ormanoe of 
iL drama, that disenssed the iiU-iiniitc meaning 
of all thiuL^s in si seemingly iiioou‘'ruo!is setting, 
uF daiiec, musie and humorous dialogue. 

These illustrations will show how liaturally 
in India poi-tiy and philoso^ihy have walked 
hand in haml, only because ihc: latter has 
claimed its right to guide men to the ])rantical 
path of tlu.-ir life's fuliilment. What is that 
fnllllnient ?' It is oiir freedom in tnilh, which 
has for its prayer ; 

Lend us from the iinivnl to Kealily. 
l?"or satyam is anandaia, the real is joy. 

From my vocation as an artisi in verse, 
I have come to my own idea about the joy of 
I he nal. For lo give us the lasic of reality 
i h rough fr» e» lorn of mind is the nature of all 
arts. When in rein! ion to ihim we talk of 
aesllielies, we must know that it is not about 
heaiiiy ill its (U'dinaiT mtaning. but in that 
dei per meaning which a poi-t has expivsseil in 
his nili iancir : “Truth, is beauty, biauty Irutb." 
An anist may \»aiii1 a pielnre of a di apit 
per.'on not ph asanl to look at, and yet we call 
it perfect, when we beconi" inleiisily conscious 
of its reality. Tin- mind of tin- jealous woman 
in llrowiiiiig’s poiin, watching ihe pn paratioii 
of poisiiii and ill imagination gloating o\m' its 
po.ssible elTect 14)011 her rival, is not beautiful ; 
bat when it stands vividly nal before oiir con- 
sciousness, tlirongli the unity of consistency in 
its idea aiul form, Wi* have our enjoyment. The 
eharaclevof Kama, the great warrior of the 
Mahabbiirnta, give> ns a ilee])**!’ ilelight ihrongli 
its occasional onibnrfis of meanness, fluit it 
wouhl if it Were a imulel pielnre of unadullcM-ai- 
fd magnanimity. The very Cf.ntradictions 
M’ln'cli hurt the compleieiiess »»l a mor.il ideal 
have helped ns to feel the n‘alily of ilu' clianiC' 
ami this gives ns joy, not liocaufcV it 


pleased in ilsL*lf,*but bi'Cause it is delinite in its 
crop lion. 

It is not wholly true that an. has its value 
for ns iK-tause in it we reali.«c all that wc fail to 
attain in our life ; but the fact i.s that the 
function of art is to bring us, with its creations, 
int<j irnmeiliate touch with realiiy, 'Phese need 
not I'osemblo actual fac.ts of our experience, and 
yet then do delight our heart because ibev are 
made tine to us. In tin* world of art, our con- 
sciousness being fr. ed from t lie tangle of .scll- 
ii.terest, we gain :pi niiobslnicLed vi.-«iou of 
unity, the iii(*arnaiioii of tin* real, which a joy 
for e.vtM-. 

As in the world of an, su in Goil’s world, 
our soul waits for its freeddoiii, from the ego 
In reach ihat disinterested joy which is the 
.source and goal of creation. It cries for its 
auktl into the unity of iruili from the mirage 
of apiHfaranoe.i endlessly pursued by the thirsty 
self. 'Phe idea of XHUktii based upon mela< 
physics, has aflVcteil our life in India, toucheil 
the spi rings of our emotions and supplications 
for its .soar heaveuwaul on the wu’iigs of poesy. 
We eonslantly hear men of scanty learning and 
simply laith singing in their prayer to Taxa* 
the Goildess Keikmeei*. 

S'm, fl^ mur 

I 

For W'hal sin should I be compelled to I'emaiii 

in ibis dungeon of the world of appearance 

They are afraiil of heiiig alienated from 
the world of truth, afiaiM of tliL-ir jierpeliial 
drifting amidst the froth ami foam of things, of 
being tossed about by the tidal waves of plca- 
.‘-niv ami pain and never reached the ultimate 
meaning of life. Of the.se men, one may he a 
f-arter diiviiig his eari lo market, another a 
lishevman plying hi*i uei. they may not be 
prompt with an intelligent :m>wer, if 4ue.stiouid 
about the «leeper import of the >ong they sing,_ 
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byit tlicy liave no doubt iu thuir'mmd, that the 
abiding cause of all misery is not so much in JLhc 
lack of life’s furniture as in the obscurity of 
life's signiticniice. It is a common tropic with 
such to decry an undue emphasis upon 
me and mine, which falsifies the 
|)ei‘s])ectivc of truth. For have they not often 
seen men who aiv not above their own level 
in social position or inlellectual acijuirement. 
^oin,^ lo seek Tnith, leaving evervthinij that 
they have behind them ? 

They know that the objorii of these adven- 
tures is not betterment in worldly wealth and 
power, — it is mnktl, freedom. They possibly 
know some poor fellow villager of their own 
craft, who remains in the world carrying on 
bis daily vocation, and yet has the reputation 
of being emancipated in tbe heart of the 
Fternul. I myself have come acro*is a fisher- 
man singing with an inwaixl absorption of 
mnid, while iisliing all day in the Ganges, who 
was pointed out to mo by my boatmei*, with 
awe as a man of liberated spirit, lie is out 
of reach of the conventional prices which are 
set upon men by society, and which classify 
them like toys arranged in the shop-windows 
ae(‘oi\lirg to the market statidard of value. 

When the figure of this lishernian comes tu 
my mind, I cannot but think that their number 
is not small who with their livifs sing the epic 
of the unfettered soul, hut will never be known 
ill history. These iinsophisticaUd Indian 
peasants know that an Emiieror is a decorated 
slave remaining chaitud to his Empire, that a 
millionaire is kept pilloried by his fats in the 
golden cage of his wealth, while this fisherman 
is free in the realm of light, When, groping 
in the dark, we stumhle against objects, we 
cling to them believing tlitiii to he our only 
hope. When light comes we slacken our hedd, 
finding them to he meiv parts of the to 
which wc are ivlaied. The simple man of the 


village knows that freedom is — ^iToedom from 
the isolation of self, fruiii the isolation of things 
which imparts a fierce intensity to our sense of 
})ossessioii. He knows that this freedom is nut 
in the mere negation of bondage, in the bare- 
ness of belongings, but in some positive realisa 
tion wlicli gives pure joy to our being, and lie 
sings. 

*1^ '»t* il I 

To him who sinks into the deep uotliiiig 
remains nnatlained. 

He says 

siWTO >if a 5'Pi 1 

T^et my two males meet and comliiiie 

And led me to the (’ity Woiulerfiil. 

When the one mind of ours wdii<'li w:wiiler> 
ill search of things in the ouli-r ngion uf iIk* 
varied, and the other which seeks (he inwani 
vision of unity, aw no longer in coiilliet, lliey 
help us to realise the ajab, the anirvacliaxiiya, 
the eiieffahle. The poet saint Kahir has ;i|so 
the same mi'ssage when lie sings : 

By saying that Sii])reine Uealily only ilwell.*- 
ill the inner realm of spirit, we shame the 'niier 
world of matter, and also when wt say that, he 
is only in the outside, we do not speak tlie 
truth. 

According to these singers, truth is in unity 
and therefore freedom is in its realisation, 'fhe 
texts of our daily worshi]) and meditation me 
fur training our mind to overcome the barrier 
of se|jarateiiess from tlie rest of exist enee and 
to realise alTaltaSI, the Supreme Unity whieli 
is a&Uta&Ii infinitude. It is philosophical 
wisdom having its miivewal radiation in the 
popular mind in India that inspires our prayer, 
«»ur dail}' spiritual practices. It has its cons- 
tant urging for us to go beyond the wm’ld ol 
a pjMMi ranees in which facts as facts are alien 
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to US, like the mei'e sounds of a foreign inusie ; 
it sppMks t<) IIS of an eniaiicipatioii in tlio inner 
M'litli of all thing^s in whieli ilm oudloss siimy 
reveals the o&0> as the multitude of notes, when 
we uudei'staiKl them, reveal to us the inner 
iiiiity which is music. 

But hecaiise this freedom is in truth itself 
and not in an appearenee of it, no hurried path 
Ilf success, forcibly cut out hy the ^reeil of 
n.'siilt, can he a tine jaith. And an obscure 
villiig;e poet , unknown to the world of recognised 
vtspectahilily, iiniramidled by the standardised 
learning of the Kdneation Department sings : 

jflV, 

cn I*!? I 

WfS «B«, 5?il1 W9 

tf«r c=rR ^»ft5 7 

CT W, CW, CTW fJWWI, 

SIW, 

T?5«rnii «iTfsw?t 'ST? 511^ 

(ai«ni|i 

0 onial m:iii of ni'P’rnt need, must you 
sooroli with fire the iiiird whieh «till is » hud 1 
\oii will hiiivl it into hits, destroy its priTumi' 
ill your imjiatii'iioe. 15o yon not sec that my 
I*>ul. the Siipivme Teacher, takes atjes to per- 
Ifct the flower and never is in a fury of haste ? 
Hut he(‘aiise. of your terrible }{reed, you only 
rely on foiw, and what ho|H; is there for you, () 
mail of iii^Mit need '{ “Prithi" * says Madaii the 
poet. — "Hurt not the mind of my Teacher. 
Know that only ho who follows the simple 
WTHiiit and W's himself, ean hear the voice, 0 
man of urgent need. 

jMct knows that there is no external 
Means of taking frrttlom by the threat. It is 


the inwabl proocsK of lusing ourselves that 
leads ns to it. Roiidage in all its forms has its 
stronghold in tint inner self and not in the out- 
side world ; it is in the lUmining of onv eoii- 
«!iou8ness, in the narrowing of our js-ispeetive, 
in the wrong vahiation of things. 

The proof of this we find in Iho modern 
civiliisation whose motive forec has hccome a 
ceaseless urgency of iiwhI. Its freetlom is only 
the apjiareiit fretslom of inertia whicji iloes not 
know how and where to stop. Tlie4 are some 
primitive people wjie have put an artifieial 
value on human sealf« and they develoji an 
arithmetical fury whieh does not allow them to 
stop ill the gathering of their trophies. They 
are driven hy some cruel fate into an endless 
exaggeration win’eh makes them ceaselessly nm 
on an interminable path of addition. Such a 
freedom in their wild course of collection is the 
worst form of bondage. The eniel nrgeiioy of 
need is all the more aggravated in their case 
because of the lack of tmth in its object. 
Similarly, it should he realised that a mern 
wlditioiitotherateofspee,!, to the parapher- 
nalia of fat living and disjday of furniture 
to the frightfuhicss of destructive armaments, 
only leads to an iiiseiisale oigy of a caricature 
of bigness. The links of bondage go on miilti- 
phlyiiig themselves, threatening to shackle the 
whole world with the chain fuiged bv such 
iinmcaniiig and unciuling iirgonoy of need. 

The idea uf Mukti in Christian theology 
is liberation from a punishment which we 
ean-y with oiir birth. In India it is from tin? 
dark enclosure of ignorance which causes the 
illusion of a self that seems final. But the 
enlightenment which frees us from this ignor- 
ance must not mei-ely be negative. Fivedom 
is not in an emptiness of its contents, it is in . 
the harmony of communication through which 
wre find no obstniotion in realising our own 
being in the surrounding world. It is of this 
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li^rmony, :iiul iiol: of » Iiaiv aiiif luirivii isolatiuii, 
llial: I III- Upauisliad speaks wlu-n it says l.jial 
ilii' imtli no loimvr remains hiiUleii in him \vln» 
II nils Iiinisclf ill I lie .Ml. 

t 

Frceilom in llie uinterial wnrlil has also the 
same meaning’ expressed in its own 1flii<rua,i'e. 
When natnri's' jihonomena :i])peai'eil to us .*is 
manifestations of an obsr-m'e and irrational 
oa]»riee, wc lived in an alien world never dream- 
in," of our l^waraj within its Icrritury. With the 
iliseovery of the harmony of its workin" with 
that of our reason, we realist* our unity with it, 
and, therefore, freedom. It. is Avilya, ignor- 
ance, which causes our disunion with our sur- 
roundings. It is vldya, the knowledge of the 
Drahma manifested in the material universe, 
that makes us realise AdVAltASli tlie spirit of 
unity in llie world of iiiattcM'. 

Those who have heen brought up in a mis- 
nnderstanding of this world’s piiicess, not 
knowing that it is his by Ids riglit of intelli- 
gence, are trained as cowards by a hopeless 
faith ill the oiilinance of a destiny darkly dealing 
its hlow.s, offering no room for ajijicnl. They 
submit wiibuul struggle when limiian rights 
are denieil them, being accustomed to imagine 
themselves born as outlaws in a world constant- 
ly thrusting upon them inconipivliensiblc sur- 
prises of accidenls. 

Also in the .soCM'ai or jiolitical field the lack 
of irndom is based upon tlic s]urit of aliena- 
tion, on the imperfect realisatieii of adTaitaxn* 
There our bondage is in the turtuivd link of 
uiiion. One may imagine that an idividual 
who succeeds in dissociating himself from Ids 
fellows attains real freedt.m, inasmncli as all 
ties of relationship imply obligation to otbeiy, 
]bit we knew' that, tin ngb it may sciuid paro- 
doxical, it is true that in the human world only 
a perfect arrangement of iiitenb])(iidence 
gives rise to freedom. The most individualistic 
of hiimon bidngs who own on responsibility, are 


the savages wlio fail to attain tlieir fulness of 
manifestation, ’riiey live immersed in obscurity, 
like an ill-ligliled fnv tha! cannot liberalc ii 
self from its envelope of smoke. Only those 
may attain ibeir freedom from the sigivgation 
of an eclipsed life, who have the ]iowcr to culti 
rate mutual iiiiflcrstanding and co opemtioii. 
The history of the growth of freeilom is the 
history of tlio perfection of human relationshit>. 

The strongest harriir against freedom in 
all departments of life is the selllshiuss of in- 
dividuals nr grou])s. (Civilisation, whose ohjicl 
is to afford humanity its gn atist pos.M’hlr 
opportunity of ci.mpli te manifislation, perislus 
when some selfish passion, in ])lacc of a moral 
idtal, is allowed to exploit its resources, iin- 
op]iosed, for its iiwn purposes. For the greid 
of acquisition and the living principle of civ.i- 
tion arc ant agonistic to each other. Lih* has 
Imaighl with it the lirst triumph of fneildiu in 
(ho W’orld of the inert, because it is an inner 
expression and not merely an external laci, 
because it must always excied the limits <»f it^ 
.'•’ubstaiicc, never allowing its materials to clog 
its s]iirit, and yet ever kecqiing to lln* limits uf 
its truth. Its ncQ'imulatioii must not Mip]'siss 
its harmony of growth, the harmony that iinii'.*' 
the in and out flic end and ihe imans, the 

urhat is »nd the urhat is to come. 

Life dois not store up hut assimilates ; iis 
s^pirit and its sulistnnee, its work ninl itself, 
are intimately united. When the non-living 
elcimnls of our surroundiiigs an* stiipeiidciisly 
disiiro]iorlionat.e, when they arc mechanical 
sysltms and hoarded possessions, then the 
mutual di'seonl between our life and oiir 
world ends in the ibfect of the former. Ihe 
gulf thus creaUil by the n'ceding stream *>1 
soul we try to nqilenish with :i continuoiis 

.shower of W'ealtli wliich may have tlie power 
to fill but not the power to unite. Therefore, 
the gap is daiigeroualy concealed under the 
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glittering iiuick-sands of things whioh by 
thnir own aeoiiraulating weight cause a 
sudden subsidence, wliile. w«* are i»i the depth of 
iiiir sleej). 

Blit the ival tragedy does not lie in the: 
d:^‘<tructiou of our material security, it is in the 
ohsenration of man himself in the human world. 
In his creative activities man makes his siir' 
roundings instinct with his own life and love. 
But in the utilitarian ambition he dt foims and 
lie files it with the callous handing of his 
voracity. This wurhl of man’s inanid’actiiiv 
witli its discordant shri<-ks and mechanical 
movements, reacts upon his own nature, in- 
ei ssantly suggesting to him a seheme of uni- 
verse which is an abstract system. In such a 
world tliLri; c:ui be no fjUtstion of xnuktli 
hi cause it is a solidly solitary fact, because the 
eage is all Vha( '.vc have, and no sky beyoial it. 
In all appearance the worM to us is a closed 
world, like a seed within its hard cover. But 
In the core of the seul tin re is the cry of Life 
for even when the proof of its possibility 

is darkly silent. When some huge temptation 
iraiiiples ii.lo stillness this living aspire on 
iirter Ifluktit thin dues civilisation die like a 
f eed that has lost its urging for gi rmination. 

It is not altogi-thi r true that the ideal of 
mukti in India is based upon a philv.>oYjhy of 
passivity. ’I'he Ishopaiiishad has strongly 
a.-M-rted that man must wish to live a hiiiKirtd 
years and go on doing his work ; for,, aeeord- 
iiig 1:0 ii, the complete Inith is in the liarmony 
of the iniinile as d the iiniie, the jiassive ideal 
of perfection and the active proc4.>s of ils 
revealraeiit ; accoi-ding to it, he who purMits 
the knowledge of the infinite as an absolute 
truth sinks even into a deeper darkness than he 
who pursues the cult of the linito as complete 
hi itself. He who thinks that a nuio aggrega- 
tion of changing notes has the ultima t-e value 
oi Unchanging music, is no doubt foolish ; but 
G 


his foolisliness is exceeded by that of one w^p 
thinks that true music is devoid of all uotas. 
But where is the recuiiciliation '{ Through what 
means does the music which is transcendental 
turn the facts of the detached notes into a 
vehicle of its expression f It is through the 
rhythm, the very limit of its c*ompi)sitioii. We 
rvach the infinite through crossing the path 
that is definite. It is this that is meant in the 
following verse of the Isha f 

« 

He who knows the truth of the infinite and 
that Ilf the finite both united together, crosses 
death by the help of avidya, and by the help of 
vidya reaches immortality. 

The regukiteil life is the rhythm of the finite 
through whose very a^strictions we pass to the 
immortal life. This aSiritaXD, t>he immorUl 
life, is not a mi-re prolongation of jiliysical 
ixisteiice, it is in the realisation of the perfect, 
it is ill llie will proportioned beautiful definition 
of life which t vi ry moment surpasses its own 
limits and cxjircsFts the Kternal. In the very 
lirst A'crse of the Isha, the injiiiictioii is given 

to us Magridhah. Thou shalt not covet. 

But why should we not 1; Because greed, 
having no limit, smothers the rhythm of life — 
the rhythm which is expressive of the 
limitless. 

Tin- modern civilisation is largely composed 
of atxaahaaO-3iU;-h, who ari- spiritual suicides. 
It has lost ils will for limiting its desires, For 
^straining its perpetual self-exaggeration. 
Because it has lost its philosophy of life, it 
loses its art of living. Like poetasters it 
mistakes skill for ])ower and ivalism for reality. 
Ill the Middle Ages, when Europe believed in 
the kingdom of heaven, she struggled to modu- 
late her life's forces to effect their harmonious 
relation to this ideal, which always sent its 
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0^11 to her activities in the mklst of * the bois- 
terous conflict of her ])a8sions. Thera was in 
this elide avonr an ever present scheme of 
creation, somethin" which was positive, which 
had the authority to say : 7llOU fllialt Xtot 
covet, thou mu&t find thy true limits. 

To-day tlicre is only a furious rage for raising 
numberless brick-kilns in place of buildings. 
The great scheme of the master-builder has 
been smothered under the heaps of brick-dust. 
It proves tlic severance of avidya from lier 
union with vidya giving rise to an unrliythmic 
power, ignoring all creative plan, igniting a 
flame that has heat but no light. 

Creation is in rhythm, — the rhythm which 

is the border on which vidyaUOha avidyau- 
eh', the infinite and the finitp, meet, We do 
not know how, from the indeterminate, the 
lotus flower finds its being. So long as it is 
merged in the vague, it is nothing to us, and 
yjit it must have been everywhere. Somehow 
from the vast it has been captured in a perfect 
rhythmical limit, forming an eddy in our 
consciousness, arousing within us a recognition 
of delight at the touch of the infinite which 
linitiidc gives. It is the limiting process which 
is the work of a creator, who Jiuds his freedom 
through his restraints, the truth of the boundless 
through the reality of the bounds. The insati- 
able idolatry of materials, that run along an 
ever-lengthening line of extravagance, is inex- 
pressive ; it bi;lungs to those regions which are 
AUdhoua tamadavritall, enveloped in dark- 
ness, which ever carry the load of thiir inarti- 
culate bulk. The true prayer of man is for the 
Beal not for the big, fur the light which is not 
in incendiarism but in illumination, fur Im- 
mui-tality which is not in duration oF time, but 

in the eternity of the perfect. 

Only because we have clo^c our path i,» the 

inner world of muktl, has the outer world 
become terrible in its exactions. It is a slavery 
to continue to live in a sphere where things are. 


yet where their meaning is obstructed. It has 
become possible for men to say that existence is 
evil, only because in uiir bliiulucsH we have 
missul something in whi(;h our existence has its 
truth. If a bird tries to soar in the sky with 
only one of its wings, it is offended with the 
wind for huff'eting it down to the dust. All 
broken tmths are evil. They hurt because they 
suggest something which they do not offer. 
Death does nut hurt us, but disease does, 
hef aiiso disease constantly reminds us of health 
and yet withholds it from us. And life in a 
half world is evil, because it feigns finaliu 
when it is obviously incomplete, giving us tlu* 
cup, hut not the draught of life. All tragedies 

consist in truth remaining a rragnient, its cycle 
not being (‘ompleted. 

Let me close with a BftUl ^uug, over a 
Century old, in which the poet sings of Uit* 
eternal bond of union between the infinite aiul 
the finite soul, from which there can be i.u 
mukti, because it is an interrelation whieli 
makes truth complete, beeause love is ultiniiitc, 
because absolute independence is I lie blankin ss 
of utter sterility. The idea in it. is tlie smimi- 
as we have in the Upanishad, that the neitln i 
ill I>nrc vidya no*' i*» avldya, but in tluir 
union. 

^8TC^ 4^ 

f IS ciF I 

I 

C6P!» CW5 spn niH m I 

sjf*' c^W« flS I 

It goes on blossoming fur ages, the eoid- 
lotus, in whi(;h 1 am bound, as well as ilion, 
without esca])C. There is no end to the oiieii- 
iug of its ])ctals, and the honey in it 
such sweetness that thou like an enchanted bee 
canst never desert it, and therefore thou art 
bound, and I am, and mukti is nowhere. 

— (The Visva-Bharti Quarterly 



“Who is more beautiful ? 
Man or Waman 

By — N* tiuhrdhmmian U. 


‘ Truth truly cxpresbcd is suprejne beauty'^ 

— James H. Cousins. 

*‘A thing of beauty is a joy for over*’. 

—Keats. 


Of the many things that arrest the 
att«*ntion of human beings there is no- 
thing so enchanting iS boauty. Wealth 
may for a time make a man pause ; 
knowledge might rivet him but only 
lor a temporary period ; and music too 
CciU only have a short sway over hun: .n 
attention, l^iit it is lleaiity, that spot- 
less star, that twinkling orb, that ex- 
pression of truth that holds a perman- 
ent sway over human nature. It is for 
the cause of Heauty that prices and 
peasants alike have not scrupled to lay 
down their lives. Great men have Knelt 
down before its altir ; sages too have 
succumbed to its bewitching magic. 

God has studded the world with 
innumerable beauties, knowing full well 
that they are the potent solace of all 
niankind. In the animal and in the 
vegetable kinsrdoms, beauties are not 
Wanting. The lion and the elephant 


and the horse and the bull arc all real 
beauties of the animal kingdom ; even 
the cock and the dove do strongly c^n- 
t.ibute to the beauty of Nalme. How 
many shrubs there are and liow many 
ferns that are endowed with a beauty 
that m.'ikes man’s life w«u'ili Iivin«r in 
this * orld. Even a cactus has its own 
beauty. The tall and stately palms hnve 
a beauty of their own ; the gigantic 
banyan has a beauty unsurpassed. 

But is prettey difficult to choose 
between beauties. Yet, where the clear 
stream of reason has not lost its 
wav into the dreary desert sand of 
narrow prejudice, one can still say 
which of two as more beautiful than the 
other. A careful study of nature is 
sure to drive one to the conclusion that; 
the male is no doubt more beautiful 
than the female species. Instances 
abound in exuberant numbers : Take 
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lor exaniple, the lion. Even a poor 
observer cannot miss the superior 
beauty of the male over the female. The 
fine Howin^ manes that hang down his 
neck embracing it as it were, the state 
ly build of bis body and the majestic 
flash reeling around the boundry of liis 
pupils bespeak the masculine beauty. 
Contrasted with this, we have g*t 
the timid* look of the female with 
neither manes nor majesty nor anything 
that could compare favourably with the 
other. When we are observing the first, 
we feel as if we are transnorted into the 
Elysian fields ; when we divert our at- 
tention to the latter, we do feel we are 
in a longer plane. Tht^n behold the 
mighty male elephant with his stately 
ivory tusks and av*tive dispodition 
aflfording a splendid c ntrast to the 
dull, passive, slow and sluggard female. 
Cannot a man in the street say with a 
great deal of posiiive assertion that the 
male horse is really more beautiful than 
his female counterpart f The bull has 
an extra-ordinary beauty all his own, to 
which no cow c >uld aspire, so much s** 
that Lord Parameswara himself had 
chosen him as his suitable riding 
animal. The male stag with his beauti- 
ful horns and still more beautiful gait 
outweigs all beauty of the female 
species. Even in the dog cannot fail to 
detect this superiority of the male over 
. the female. 

• Now, take for instance the birds. 
Which is more beautiful ? I'he cock or 
.the hen 1 ask ? which is more beautiful ? 


The peacock or the peahen I ask ? The 
male dove or the female dove ? To those 
question there can only be one answer 
and that- is the male. Even in the tiny 
little birds that frisk about the barn- 
door during harvest-time ii> is im- 
possible for one to miss this glaring 
contrast. 

The vegetable kingdom too amply 
substantiates ray statement The date 
palms, the ferns and the like do tell 
what. I have got to tell in tellinir terms 
that the male is decidedly more beautiful 
than the female. 

And tliG'^e observati(»ns cannot Yam 
be true in human natun^ also, f dure 
say that even hert* m\ conclusions do 
hold good. It is iiun t’uat is more 
beautiful than woman. Can a Woman 
with all her darting renninim; lo.>k, her 
superb builds and fair complexion and her 
graceful gait compare with that infinite 
beauty of man ? Man is manly and 
Wwinari is womanisli ; and how can 
womanishness compare with ihe splend- 
our of manliiit ss J i h*.* former is low 
twinkling, tio*. latter briiliant sparkling ; 
the one is tlic moon and the other is the 
sun ; the one is meek, submissive, 
humble and low, the other is strong, 
ftfescrtivc, stalely and majestic. The 
supremo splendour of manly beauty is 
ihde.'Cribable. The holy Bible is a 
potent autliority (»n the niitler, God 
at first created the sun and the moon 
and the earth with all her beauties- 
Then he created Adam ; and when 
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He c.ime lo the rre^ition of Eve, Ho 
found He had exhausted nil tlic ele- 
ments of Renuty in thy creation of 
Adam and had none morn left with 
Him. He tlirefore hit at an ingenious 
plm ; lie took out a fragment from 
Adam’s thigh and created Eve. Eve 
is therefore a fraijinent oi Adam's 
splerid ur. She cannot for all this 


world compaVe with his unsurpassioig 
beauty. Can a Menaka compare with 
Bliima in Reautv ? Let anyone with a 
bit of ae sthetic taste ausw* r : and yet, 
what a folly, what a folly of mankind ! 
Man prostitutes his sunerior Beauty to 
the lesser Beauty of the woman and 
this is one of Nature’s insoluble 
anomalies. 



J 



Proposed World s Religious 
Conference 

liy — A". Watanuhe. 


Purport of tho Oonferauce. 

1, A Diamond of the Time^. 

After the Great War, the world has been 
and is demanding:' a foiindamental reform based 
on hi"h ideals in every phase of civilization, 
politics, industry, diplomacy, seience, literature 
and so forth. In fact the most noteworthy 
aial plain of many sip;iis of the times is the 
desire expressed in various ways throughout 
the world for the attainment of universal peace 
and abetter living of mankind through thorough- 
going reforms of the existing state of things. 
I'liis desire for ihe realization of high ideals 
cherished in the minds of the peoples of the 
world is nothing hut the feeling of craving for 
religion in the widest and proper sense of the 
word. Niver, indeed, has the world so keenly 
felt the need of religious Forees as foiindaliou of 
a new civilization and motive of a new and 
hotter world as it does to-day. The League of 
Nations will he effective and he able to accom- 
plish its aims only when the nation c<jmposiijg 
it are spiritually associated and allied with 
each other. 

2. Common Aim of religions. 

All religions stand on the principle of 
‘brotherhood of mankind and have as their aim 
ihe promotion of happiness of men and the 
ushering in of world {Xiace. For this reason, it 
behoves the religious of the world to strive for 


the conclusion of spiritual alliance between 
nations. 

3. Mtilual (Jndorstanding and Support 

among Keligir)ns. 

It does not ivipiire, then, miieli wuuis i.o 
make it idaiii that all religions and religions 
movements of the present-day world ofiglit to 
come to a thorough mutual iindeistanding, ai.il 
helping and supporting each other, to do every 
thing jMJSsihle in their power for the resurreci.i(Mi 
of the World. 

4, Mutual llespeci. l»etween Religions No 
Necessity of Amalgamatuig Kxisjt. 

ing Relegions or of Creating 
a New Religion. 

Nevertheless, for doing so it by no inean> 
necessary lo unify and amalgamate the exsiting 
religions into one or to (U'eate a new religion. 
It is far better for their effective co-oparatieii 
that each of them display to the full its own 
s|x;cial featmvs and respect the characteristic 
points of exctdleiice of the others. 

5 Why Japan was Chosen u.s 
Seat of the Proposed 
Conference. 

ll) The Japanese religious field (a) 
not only in the past a most liharal and tolerant 
capacity towards religions, but (b) is iHierlcBs m 
the world iu the fact that the several j)i’evalent 
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rclu^ioiKs arc hand in hand with each otlicr in 
working for nocial improvcmcLit. In i‘aot the 
spirit of Prince Shotokii, who patronized Shin- 
luisin, Confucianism and Buddhism witli equal 
Favour and led the people in following their 
doctrines is still alive in Japan to-day, as may 
be seen fmni the fact that Buddhists and Chris- 
tians are Cooperating in a most Friendly manner 
in various social welfare works. 

(2) If a religious conference of the natiiri: 
oF the proposed conference is held in a Western 
country, it is probable that ('hristian iiiHiience 
will predominate and on their account the con 
IVrn nce will lose much in the purport with 
which it is held. In Japan, however, we have 
religions which are comparable to Christianty in 
inlliience and prestige and are tolerant and pro- 
gressive. Under the ciroumstauce, all religions 
and religious movements oF the world will find 
in this country a fair and common ground t<» 
stand upon on a footing of e(|uality. 

( 3 1 .lapaii is very «jften, misreprosenled by 
interested parties as a wicked nation obsessed 
with sinister schemes and ambitions. A great 
(Muiferenee held in this country with w’orld 
peace as on.: of its chit-f aims may do mm ii in 
clearing the atmos]>here of su.'.picion envelo]j- 
Ing her. 

Date and Term of the 
Conference 

It is proposed that the conferuce shall sit in 
Tokyo for one week at the end of April 192S. 

Matters to bo published or 
Disonssedat the 
Oonferonoe 

1. The essence and dogmatic side of each 
religion represented at the conference. 

2. Tlie present coiulition of the existing 
religions and prevalent religious movements. 

3. llelatious between religiors and variuiis 


current problems, sueh as industry, politics and 
diplomacy. 

4. Ways and means for realizing universal 
})eace. 

As a rule no resolulioiis will be passed by 
tlic conference. 

h ree expressions ol views uu current pro- 
blems will be welcomed. 

Pereou Qualified to Attend 
the Conference 

1. IVivons attending Lin* cunferei Cf will not 
be recifived as deIeo;ates oF relegions bin ir. the 
ca]Miciiy of individuals. 

2. Besides persons connected with religions, 
men of inllnence engaged in religious movements 
or prominent Ii^vmen (such as Mr. H. C. Wells 
of Knghinil, Mr. H. Holmes of the Unitetl 
State and Mr. Gandhi of India) will be ijiviled 
as guests. 

B, lieligious seliolais and critics. 

» 

SetimatoB for the Oonference 

The esiimak’d cost fur the cosfeivnce is 
about yon 225,000 tube appropriated for the ai*- 
commodation of three buinlivd persons coming 
from foreign coimtriis and also for the expense 
of printing, oovrespomlence and so fnrib. 

It is Iir>])e(l to raise the fund needed by subsi- 
dies from the Qovernment and contributions by 
friends and sympathizers. 

The promoters of the conference include 

Dr, TetMijiro Irony c. 

Dr. Mosnke IJranaga. 

Mr. Issakii Kanzaki. 

Uev. Shuiido Tacbibana. 

llev. Kaikyoku Wataiiabe. 

Mr. Sbiniebiro Imaoka. 

lltv. llirorniclu Kozaki. 

Mr. Tomoo Oikawa. 

“'Hie Young East”. 




By—Kanhauja Lai, B. A., M. R. A. S., F. R. G. S. 


I 

“Do you mean it 

“Yo 8. \rhy do you doubt it f” Waa 
the reply of the elder bpther. 

Mahosh and Ganesh had been left 
to take care of themselroa when quite 
young. Ganesh waa tlie younger 
brother and therefore thq. question of 
his being brought up too fell on the 
shoulders of Mahesh when their father 
died. Mahesh was a young lad of 
about 14 summers and as he had not 
been mindful to his studios, in spite of 
all the care which was taken by his 
parents, ho was procured a job as a 
clerk of a barrister. He was of loriiig 
disposition. His only fault was tli t 
ho wanted to please every body. hus 
he could scarcely please anybody. Any> 
way he had friends and sympathisers. 
He loved his mother his small 
brothers, especially Ganesh, and liis 
little wife. 

On the death of the father which 
was quite sudden some assert that it 
was a suicide, for ho could not bear the 
sight of his dying son, who died almost 
immediately after— a great respunsi- 
bility fell on Mahesh. He thought 
that if he would not fully educate 
his little brothers and if he would not 


take care of his mother, he would be 
held in great disfavour in the eyes of 
his relations. He thought that every- 
body would accuse him that he was 
under the influence of his wife. 

II 

Mahesh got a small salary and had 
same income from the clients separate- 
ly. It was sufficient at least to live 
comfortably without the help of his 
grandfather (who had his only child in 
person of Mahesh’s mother). 

It was a sight to see Maliosh escort- 
ing his little brothers out for a walk 
or as he would go for shopping, ho 
would take some of them to relievo his 
mother for the time being. 

Every body who saw Mahosh was 
surprised that that urchine who did not 
road in his early years and who did not 
care for anything had taken such sober 
path and was all kindness and atten- 
tion to his brothers. 

His three younger brothers wore 
admitted in a school end began to get 
English education. The 2nd and the 
3rd brothers were not so mindful to 
their studies as Ganesh who was both 
a pet of his mother and also Mahesh. 




Queen of the Deep. 
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Mahesh could not force his will 
on his two naughty brothers, because 
he was always afraid of tho public 
opinion. Theso two brothers wore 
sometimes very mischievous, but had 
all the time taken caro to at least 
attend their classes in the school. 


Ill 

Ganesh had now graduated, the 
other brothers had passed their matri- 
culation and had taken up service some 
years back and when they had been 
married, they lived separately from 
Mahesh and wore happy. 

When Mahesh had told Ganesh 
that he was seriously of opinion that 
he should further his studies, the 
pleasure of Ganesh knew no bounds, 
for ho never thought that he would bo 
given any further education for which 
he was anxious. 

Mahesh's financial condition 1-ad 
not been very good excepting that he 
earned enough to support his family. 

It would be of interest to say some 
thing about the relations between 
Mahesh and his mother. For some 
time after the death of tho father all 
went well. Mahesh used to hand over 
all he earned to his mother without 
any regard of his wife and children — 
hut the mother was more extravagant 
than she ought to have been Jin those 
ciroumstances—but Mahesh bore it all* 


IV. 

* It so happened once that Mahesh 
protested against some expenditure of 
his mother, who took it very ill, and 
having been under the influence of 
a very old, but a rascally Sadhu, sbe 
left living with Mohesh and went to 
live with her other two sons, who had 
shown white feathers to Mahesh as 
soon as they had begun to earn their 
livings. * 

Ghtnosh although a groat favourite 
of his mother, always sided Mahesh, 
and both brothers, lived in such con- 
formity that it was looked upon as a 
rare sight. 

Although Mahesh and Ganesh had 
separated from their mother and two 
brothers, they all mixed freely and 
would cooperate in all matters which 
concerned tho family as a whole. 

So far so good. But all was not to 
remain quite smooth. The Sadhu boro 
an ill will against Mahesh for no 
apparent reason, and would take every 
occasion to poison tho ears of the Ganesh 
himself or through any source which 
was possible ^ hut Ganesh was sufh- 
ciently educated to pay any heed to 
these talks. 

V. 

Ganesh was now a Vakil i He was 
very pleased, but not so much as bis. 
brother Mahesh. Mahesh could not 
control himself. Ho was too much 
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]^lea8ed. Morcoror GanORh was the 
first man in bis family to receive* so 
much of education and he was grateful 
in words and deeds to his throther 
Mvhesb. 

On the occasion of this success of 
Oanesh, a great feast was given by 
Maliesh and although he could ill afford 
it, ho could not control his feelings — be 
arranged for a very sumptuous dinner. 
Every'hody who came congratulated 
the brothers, one for his success the 
other for his courage in giving him so 
much education. 

The one single man who could not 
see these things, for reasons known best 
to himself, was the wicked Sadhu. If 
anybody had been sufficiently near 
him, he would have heard him say : 

‘‘It is my determination to create 
"discord. Mahesh will fool that 
‘ he did not fully respect mo”, 
and ho hissed under his breath ; 


VI. 

All was changing for this family, 
after the dark days of over fifteen 
years, it seemed that the stars were 
now smiling. 

Mabesh’s income was steadily 
riring. His relations wore all very 
good with his brother and he was 
building a house for himself. 

When the house was built the 
best room was allotted to Ganesh where 
he would sit to receive his clients who 


wore very faw indeed, as he had just 
begun and owed his work mostly to the 
kindness of several senior vakils wlio 
had been approached by Mahesh. 

Mahesh was also thinking of marry- 
ing Ganesh, and when a suitable 
match was offered, he married him with 
as much pomp and show as ho would, 
have done in his own son’s marriage 
and it is a quite true that Mahesh re- 
garded Ganesh much more affectionate- 
ly than a brother would ordinarily. 

VII. 

When Ganesh began to earn a little, 
he would being the money to his 
brother, who would in turn send it to 
his mother although this was done al- 
ways the Sadhu, who wanted to find 
out a means to create discord, some 
times remark casually th.at although 
the income of Ganesh was '‘professed’' 
to bo handed over to the mother, but 
it actually did not happen. Bnt a^i- 
parently nobody cared for such re- 
marks although once or twice Mahesh 
strongly resented such idle and mis- 
chievous remarks. 

It was once tried to turn out the 
Sadhu but he -was hold in high esteem 
by the mother who could not agree to 
it. She worshipped him very much 
and regarded him as her Guru. It 
would be interesting to note that al- 
though this Sadhu was over 90 year® 
in age, he was never afraid of death 
and would lie for nothing. 
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VJII. 

It watt now ovor a year when 
Ganesh began to earn more and more. 
The income of Mabesh had also appre- 
ciably increatted and ho was now con- 
templating to build another house. 

But all was not well. The Satan 
was at work. The work of sowing the 
seeds of poison was steadily going on. 
The Sadhu nuiilier died nor gave up 
bis determination to liarm Mahesh. 

Mahesh now got same income out 
of the total of Qanesh's also. This 
was forced on him for Ganesh said that 
ho wanted to be of same help to his 
older brother who had always been so 
kind to him. Mahesh could not refuse 
it, but ho used to keep this money 
apart and would somotimes present an 
ornament to the wife of Ganesh. 


IX 

Thu now house, a big one too, was 
now begun to bo built. Thu plan of 
the house was made mostly by Ganesh 
and everybody was pleased excepting 
the neighbours, who were quieted, 
and the Sadhu, wlio used to circulate 
all kinds of stories about it — so much 
so that Mahesh’s mother now stopped 
coming to bis hoiise, as she thought 
that something was being done to 
harm her father’s property, which 
was adjacent to this site. But it was 
being assured by Ganesh that nothing 
of the kind had occurred, which was a 
fact. 


But* when Ganesh would discuss 
thpsu matters with his mother the 
Sadhu would pass casual remarks, 
although fully meanti to bo effective, 
against Mahesh. For sometime these 
had no effect, but constant reputation 
nieans a good dual. 

X 

Ganesh was fiovr changing although 
very slowly. Mahesh marked this, 
but, good as he always was he did not 
attach much importance to this, and 
as usual be did all ho could to please 
Ganesh not because he expected uny 
thing but only because he loved him 
too much. 

Ganesh would now sometimes take 
bis food with bis mother and some- 
times needlessly show his displeasure 
on innocent and not unusual acts of 
Mahesh, who would always talorato 
them. 

Ganesh had boon very just in his 
behaviour and was scruplously honest. 
And it was like a shock to these who 
knew' him to see him changing — 
although very slowly. 

XT. 

i ho Sadhu was at wrork. He was 
ni'W abou* to roap the fruits of his plan- 
tntiuu. Ihit others had still liopes.. 
Because nobody doubt c l that Ganesh— 
a man of sound judgment and common- 
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sence and above all pc^rf^ctly * houest 
would ever fight: Alahesh, who had 
given him all the coinf 'its so buig, and 
had made him such as to stand *on his 
lege. 

But this was not lo happen. The 
Gods were in con8|dracy with the Sadhii 
He would put in same new remarks 
daily to influence Ganesh, so miicli so 
that the bursting point was reached. 
You had to strike Hie iimtch and 
tlie explosion was boumi to take 
place. 


XII. 

Mahesb tvas not quire ignoront <^1 all 
this, but he thoujL'ht that it was im- 
possible for Ganesh to opcuily go against 
him, wlien lie himself was never pre- 
pared to quarrel with him. If fact he 
avoided every contovercial point and 
thus was able to tlirow some oil cri ilie 
troubh d water. 

This behavior becalmed the atmos- 
phere to tlie great dissatisfaction of the 
poor Sadliu who liad strined much — 
but when Alahesh was not prepared for 
any quarrel these ct»uld he none. I here 
can be no clapping iinlf*ss hotli th hands 
participat''. 


XIII 

When Ganesh could get ready to 
bear aiiything against bis brother, it 


meant that if the present crisis was 
oves it was only for a short time, 
or else the fire could again bo 
rekindled. 

This happened when the house was 
nearing completion. Gam^sli siigi(e.sted 
on the Sadliii’s suggestion that some 
thing should be changed which w )uld 
cost a great deal and there was a 
daughter for a wall, wiiicli iu its turn 
would have harmed the house. 

Maliosli protested against this pro- 
posal very mildly, but all of a suddea 
Ganesh became very impertinent 
Alahcsli laughed at him and kept siloni. 
thinking that the matter would not bo 
draggoil on further. 

In the evening Ganesh did not come 
back home and sent for his goods and 
separated. 

XIV. 

Mahesh mourned tliis incident but. 
reconciled to it when he remembered 
that '.in astrologer had told him tliat ho 
would not be benefittod l)y his brothers 
whom lie wouhl rear as liis own 
children. 

In time lie became more alfluent in 
circuiustances and was pleased when his 
son became a vakil. 

When there is any talk regarding 
Ganesh^ lie takes a long sigh and keeps 
silent over ihc matter. 
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XV. 

CONCLUSION. 

Oanesli is still a practising lawyer, 
but he is not honest as before ; he is 
not so much scriiplous in habits as be 
used to be ; he is not so straight for- 
ward in mirals as when he entered into 
life ; he is not esteemed by his relations 
for obivious reasons. This all has 
liappened because he is now indej)end- 
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ant an(i wheit his whimes and emotiops 
lead him to some umplcasant qiiatcrs, he 
has nodody to be afraid of. Nobody 
mourns his loss more tiiein Mahesh. 

The Sadhu is still alive he now gets 
his daily breed at the liands of Qanosh, 
and is his private Councillor. 

The Kaleyuga is reigning supreme 

no wonder if good deeds art' awarded in 
this manner. 




Tboigtls on Keligioi 

BY- ^RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Kverywho.re we are suffering from an intre- 
cafcc and ii.rj;ifici.*d network behind whicli |^K>wor 
hides itself, .‘iiid thus a|)])cars impersonal and 
oven ghastl}’. For power /.riea to appear as 
frightful as it can, an«i in this way has becoino 
such an abstraction all over the world that a 
great struggle is going on in order to throw off 
its obsession- The best thini; for ns is not to 
bo straining, but to be porfecly* true ourselves, 
to be natural and never to think what the 
world outside may think or do, to stand 
siraight, to live in the faith of something i)er- 
fe6t. Rut this constant struggle against whnt is 
negative, is useless, for it kmnvs the black 
magic of taking shelter fiom one shape into 
another. You cannot attack darkness with 
weapons. Yot must bring in the light, which 
is simple. This may not seem heroic ; some 
people will say, but if we can live constantly 
in the consciousness of Truth r|uito simply, 
everything will be accom [dished. 

# # ♦ 

We have to be true, however difficult 
it may be to keej) our composure in the 
turmoil of to-day, of this immense pull, 
of what wo have come to call progress. 
Such progress is only an active form of 
inertia, for it dees not know where it is going 
to stop. Tt is like a crowd in which those be 
hind are pressing on those in front, whilst 
those in front go on not knowing whero or 
why they go. It is for us to stand firm^ to 
discover the serene touch of the eternal, to 
plunge into the heart of the Infinite every day, 


to renew onr faith before the day’s toil makes 
things dirty and fragmentary. Ewh morning 
we make a clean beginning an<l unless with 
each morning our faith is made fresh wo get 
tired wdth the turmoil. Every day wo should 
steep our hearts in the fountain of ])eacn. Wi^ 
in India believe in what we call meditation, in 
the great efficacy of this renewal of life by daily 
taking our dip, as it were, into the heart of 
Truth. In our ])rayer it is said : “lioad iis 
from the unreal to the real, from darkness 
unto light, from death to immortality.’^ 

♦ * * * 

My father strung these sayings from the 
Upanishads and I have come only gradually 
to know their meaning. Often, when I was 
young, T. thought of them as be.ing above r iy 
head, Jiinl I refused to Jiccept anythiiig frtun 
outside, even from my Father w'ho had Iiii 
groat ropiitiition as a. Maharishi, th.it i.s a 
great rishi or sag*». Somehow 1 >vas rebellious 
and religious teaching was so w’oarisome to lu•^ 
that I would have nothing to do with such 
texts from onr Upanishads. My people theroforu 
all thought I would grow up an atheist. Then 
I began to understand the meaning of those 
sayings in the light of my own experience, and 
though I often find that my interpretation 
does not coincide with that of the scholers, yot 
I bolive it to bo true. For this reason I do 
not believe in the tefiching of religion. I think 
that each of us has discover Ood for himself. 
It is because religion has boon made so 
easy for us, because people talk about God so 
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easily, that our religi »ii uo luii^or helps us. 
God hii8 to be revealed to every one of ua 
by different paths, and each of us must truly 
find his own God. Some kind of standardised 
religion does not holp us; it may lead us to a 
kind of piety, but it cannot be a real religion. 
For each of us there is a secret chamber 
that God llimeelf must unlock, and we must 
meet Him there in the innermost secret of our 
hearts. This is a place that no “Guru” can 
ever reach. Wo have to make our own mis- 
takes. We have to find out our own secret 
.‘iiid offer it to our God. 

When we come to believe that we are in 
p(tssession of onr God because we belong to 
some particular sect it gives us sticli a com- 
plete sense of comfort, that God is ncctled no 
l.mgor except for i|uarrelling with others whose 
idea of God differs from ours in theoretical 
details. 

Hiiving been able to make provision for 
our God in some sh.'ulow-lanfl of croed we feel 
ireo to reserve all the space for oiirselvea in 
the world of reality, ridding it of the won- 
der of the infinite, making it as trivial as our 
household furniture. Such unlimited vulga- 
rity only becomes possible when we have uo 
doubt in our min is that we believe in God 
while our life ignores Him. 

* * ♦ • 

The pious man of sect is proml, because he 
is confident of his right of posaossioii in God. 
The man of devotion is meek, becau.'.e he is 
conscious of God’s light of love over his life 
and soul. The object of our possesr^ioii bo- 
comea smaller than ourselves, and without ac- 
knowledging it ill so many words, the bigoted 
sectarian has an implicit belief that God can 
bo kept secured for certain individuals in a 
which is of their own make. In a simi- 


lar mannar, the •primitive races of men believe 
ths^t their ceremonials have a magio influonce 
upon their deities. Sectarianism is a perverse 
form of world iiiess, in the disguise of religion ; 
it breeds a narrowness of heart in a greater 
measure than the cult of the world based upon 
manorial interest can ever do. For undis- 
guised pursuit of self has its safety in its 
openness, like filth exposed to the sun and air. 
But the self-magnification, with its conse- 
quent lessening of God, that goes on un- 
checked under the cover of sectarianisia, loses 
its chance of .salvat.oii because it defiles the 
very source of purity. 

* * * * 
Religion, like poetry, is not a mere idea, 
it is expression. • The self expression of God is 
in the endless varied ness of creation ; and our 
attitude towards the Infinite Being must also 
in its expression have a V{irie«lne.s3 of indivi- 
duality, ceaseless and unending Thoiii sects 
which jealously build their boundaries with 
too rigid creeds, excluding all spoil taiieoiis 
movement of the living spirit may keep hoanl- 
cd their theology, but they kill religion. 

« * « • 

The attempt to make the one religion 
which is their own, prevail for all times and 
space, comes naturally to men addicted to 
sectariuiiisin. This makes it ofiensivo to them 
to be told that God is generous in his distri- 
bution of love, and his moans of communica- 
tion with men have not been restricted to a 
blind laiio abruptly stopping at one historical 
point of time and place. If humanity ever 
happens to be overwhelmed with a catastrophe 
of a universal fiuod of one religion, then God 
will have to make provision for another 
Noah’s Ark to save his creatures fnirn a 
spiritual destruction. 

« « * * 

When religion is in the complete possession 

of the sect anti is made smooth to the level of 
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a monotunous average, it becoqies coi*rect and 
comfortable, bnt loses the living Spirit of art. 
For art is the expression of the universal 
through the individual \ and religion, in its 
outer aspect, is the art of the human Vnil. It 
also becomes a matter of pride and 21 sign of 
superior culture to bo able to outrage all codes 
of decency imposed by an authorised religion 
bearing the stamp of approval of an organisa* 
tion which can |)ersocute, but has not the 
power to petsuade. 

* * * * 

As an anwlogous Phefiomeiion, we have 
known literary men deliberately cultivatin ' a 
dread of whatever has the reputation of good- 
ness, and also men of art afraid of being 
suspected as lover of the beautiful. They 
rebel against the fact that what is proiier and 
what is true in beauty and in goodness have 
become mixed up in men’s mind. The ap- 


praisement of what is proper does not require 
any degree of culture or natural sensitiveness 
of mind, and therefore it fetches a ready price 
in the market, outbids truth, becomes petty in 
its tyranny and leaves smudges of vulgarity 
upon things that arc precious. To rescue 
truth from the dungeon of propriety has ever 
been the mission of poets and artists, but in 
the time of revolution they are apt to go 
further by rejecting truth itself. 

In our epic, liamayana, we find that when 
Prince Ramachandra won back his wife from 
the clutches of the giant who had abducted 
her, his people clamoured for her rojoction, 
siis[)ecting defilement. Similarly in art, 
fastidious men of culture are clamouring for 
the banishment of the beautiful, because she 
has been allowed to remain so long in the 
possession of propriety. “Ourront Thought;.” 




Waterloo as described by warrior 
Statesman and Historian. 

BY G. Fi DE, B. A. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE BATTLE. THE FIRST STAGE, 11 A. JI. to 3 P. M. 
THE ATTACK ON THE ENGFHSH RIGHT, 
CENTRE, AND FiEET. 


Thosu who wish to Form a distiuct 
idea of tho hattlo of Waterloo, need 
only iinagiiio a capital letter A laid on 
the ■'round. The left le^ of the A is 
tlio Nivelles road, tho rij^ht one tlio 
Geuappo road, while tho crossing lino 
of the A, is tlie hollow road running 
from Chaiue to Praino I’Alloud. Tho 
lop of tho A is Mont St. Jean, where 
Wellington is. Tho loft lower tip is 
Hougomont. where Roillois with Jerome 
Bonap:irlA3. The right lower point is Fj 
Belle Alliance where Napoleon is. The 
triangle formed at the top of tho A. by 
t!ie two logs and the cross line, is the 
pliiteiiu of Mont St. Jean. Tho dispute 
tor this plateau was t he whole bartlo. A 
little below tho point, where t he cross- 
line of the A meets and intersects tho 
right leg, is F^a Have Saint. In the 
®ontre of this cross-line is tho exact 
spot, where the battle vvas decided. It is 
lioro tliat the lion is placed, the in- 
voluntary symbol of tlio heroism of tho 
8 


Imperial Guard. Lcs Mise'ablos — II 

I).— 1.6. 

Thu English line drawn up on a 
low rise of ground, which stretched 
accross the high road from the Chateau 
of Uougoniimt on its right, to the farm 
and straggling village of Fia ilaye 
Saint on its loft. 

Tho Duke of Wellington had com- 
menced the campaign with about 
98,600 men, ot whom he liad lost nearly 
6000, in the different reconnoitres of 
tho preceding days. Ho bad sent a 
detach mont of at least 15,000 to Hal, 
fearing to bo attacked on the right, 
tliat is tnw.ards the sea, a fear that 
never left Iiis mind. It was 
ijuito unworthy of his military discern- 
ment. Tho English army, having 
arrived some hours earlier than the 
French, and being abundantly supplied 
with provisions, suffered but very little. 
Tho English had taken up their posi- 
tion of the plateau of Mont-Saint-Jean, 
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>\(hich oxtonded right afid left to a 
distance of about 2 leagues. Sloping 
gently towards the direction on which 
the French were placed, it formed a 
small valley between the two armies. 
On this ground, and for this duel of 
June 18, Wijllington had the favour- 
able position, and Napoleon the un- 
favourable one ; for the English army 
was above, tlie French army below. It 
was here he accepted the battle in full 
reliance upon the help of the 
Prussians. 

Vide — Los Miscrahles II— p. — 17 ; 
Encyclopaedia Britanica-«-9th Edition 
— Vol. — XII — !>. 22J!. Green’s History 
of the English people Vol. VIII — 
p. 209. 

The French was grouped round a vill- 
age of L. Belle — Alliance. The English 
positions were partly protected by the 
slope of the height, the summit of 
which was provided with formidable 
artillery. They had held those posts 
for some time ; wore well rested and 
fed and quite prepared to endure the 
fight. The French came to the battle, 
without having taken time to renew 
their strength, by several hours of rest. 
Thu ardour which animated them 
was suificient for every effort. 
Napoleon had with him about 
72,000 men, and two hundred and forty 
guns. This number, considering the 
superior quality of his troops, would 
have been suificient to defeat the 
English, had not a groat error or a 
great misfortune compelled him to 


fight two armies. 'I'hiers XX p. 88-106. 
Guizot VIII. p. 208-9. 

The French relied with reason on 
the extraordinary military talents of 
tlunr Emperor, on his long and glori- 
ous career, and on the almost uubrokou 
series of triumphs, which had carried 
their standards to almost every capital 
in continental Europe. At nine 
o'clock, when the French army, eche- 
lonned and moving in fine columns, 
began to deploy ,-the divisions in front, 
— as they played the inarch, drums rat- 
tling and bugles braying, a powerful 
mighty joyous army, a sea of hayouuls, 
swords, and helmets on the horizon, the 
Emperor, much affected, twice ex- 
claimed, ‘'Magnificent magnificent” Les 
Miserablos.!! p.3(). Alison XXil p2‘t0. 

Najioleon’s plan of attack was a 
master piece. lie resolved first to seize 
the throe advanced posts of tlio enemy. 
Tlie chateau do Gaumont on the left, 
the iiaye-Saint farm iu the contr, 
and the Papelloto and Tja ILaye farms 
on the right. Tlien to send his riglit 
wing, supported by his entire reserve 
to attack the Knglish loft, e cak both 
in position and numbers, force it on 
the centre, wliich occupied the Brussels 
road, take possession of this road, the 
only passage through the forest of 
Soignes. And thus to compel the British 
army to enter the wood, through which 
there were at that time but few roads, 
and which if it did not entirely pre- 
vent, would greatly retard the retreat 
of a routed army. This would entirely 
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cut off the Euglish from the Prussians, 
who in all probability, if not certainly, 
wore at Wavre, This plan, tlio last 
proof of Napoleon’s promptness of 
determination and clearness of judg- 
ment was undoubtedly the best, con- 
sidering the configuration of the 
ground, and the distribution of enomy*8 
forces. Marshal Jominy says, that 
Napoleon may offer this jdau of battle 
as a model of tlio art, for nothing can 
1)0 bettor. Vol. IV p. 870. Theirs XX 
106. 

If it had not rained on the night of 
tlio l7th and the 18th of June 1815, 
tlio future of Europe would have been 
changed ; a few drops of rain, more or 
loss, caused Napoleon’s downfall. 

The battle of Waterloo could not 
begin till half-past eleven, and that 
gave Blucher lime to come up. Why ? 
Because the ground was moist, and the 
artillery could not manoeuvre until it 
became firmer. 

All the battle plans of Napoleon wore 
arranged for jirojoctiles. Uis key to vie 
tory was to make tlie artillery converge 
at a given X)oint. lie treated the strategy 
of the opposing general as a citadel, 
and breached it. He crushed the weak 
point with grape-shot, and ho began 
and ended his battles with artillery. 
It was a tremendous method, and, 
allied to genius, rendered this gloomy 
pugilist of war invincible for fifteen 
years. 

On June 18, 1815, he relied the 


more oh his artillery, liocause he bad 
tlv5 superiority in numbers. Welling- 
had only one hundred and fifty-nine 
guns, vfhile Napoleon bad two hundred 
and forty. Had the ofirlh been dry 
and the artillery been able to move, the 
action would liave begun at. six a. m. 
It would have been won and over by 
two p. m.,— three hours bviforo the 
Prussian’s sudden cliange of fortune. 

*‘lIow much was Napoleon to blame 
for the loss of this battle P Is tho 
shipwreck duo to the pilot ? Was 
tho evident physical decline of 
Nai)oleon at • that i)oriod, complicated 
by certain mental decline ? Had 
twenty years of war worn out tho 
blade as well as tlie scabbard, the 
soul as well as the body ? Was Uic 
veteran disastrously displayed in the 
captain ? In a word, was this genius, 
as many liistorians of repute liavo 
believed suffering eclipse ? Was he 
attacked at the age of forty-six by 
supreme madness ? Was the Titanic 
charioteer of destiny now only a 
Phaeton. We do not believe it. The 
plan of action of tliis colossal 
giant of action, who personally com- 
manded 600 skirmishes and 85 2>itcb- 
ed battles, all allow, was a masterpiece. 
To ge straight to tlio centre of the 
allies’ line ; to make a hole through 
tho enemy ; to cut them in two ; to 
drive tho British half back on Hall 
and tho Prussians on Toiigros ; to carry 
Mont St. Jean, seize Brussels, drive the 
Hermans into Rhine and tho English 
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into tho sea.” Les Miserables p. 
li 13-16. 

Napoleon having adopted Drouot s 
advice, delaying operations unl^il the 
ground should become some what 
firm, had now no motive for hasten* 
ing the battle ; because tliat will 
give Marshal Grouchy a time to 
arrive. Therefore notwithstanding the 
orders sent in the evening and repeat- 
ed during the niglit o/ the l7th, he 
determined to send aiioilicr oiRcer to 
Grouchy, to inform him of the actual 
position of things, and to explain 
once more what was expected from 
him. He said to the messenger turning 
to the right, ‘I expect Grouchy on 
this side, I await Ids arrival impati* 
eiitly, go to him bring him with you, 
and do not leave him until his corps 
d’armee debouches on our line of 
battle”. Napoleon ordered this oliicer 
to n arch as quickly as possible, first 
getting from Marshal ISoult a written 
order, which would give more in 
detail, tho orders he had just issued 
verbally. This being doiie, Napoleon, 
who had passed the night wading 
through the mud, whilst making his 
reconnaissances, and who liad slept but 
three hours since he had left Ligny, at 
five o'clock on the morning of the 
previous day, now flung himself upon 
his camp bed. His brother Jerome was 
with him at this time. "It is 10 o'clock” 
he said, 'and 1 will sleep until 11. 1 

shall certainly wake, but in any case, 
rouse me yourself, for these,” he added 


pointing to the ollicers, ^'would not 
dare venture to disturb me.” Having 
said this he laid his head on a slight 
pillow and was soon sound asleep. He 
had been 18 hours in the saddle on 
June 15th, snd had slept but three 
hours before the battle of Ligny, on tho 
16th, he was again for 18 hours on 
horse back. On the 17th he rose at 5 in 
the morning, and that night was almost 
continually astir. Vide— Thiers — Vol.— 
XX-P.-107. 

'J he order sent to Grouchy comiian d 
with tl e orders sent on the previous 
evening, and with the actual stale of 
thintiS, it sliowed clearly enough that 
Grouchy ought to hasten f*irward, and 
cither place liimsclt helweeii the 
English and the Frusaians or attack 
the latter, no matter how, so that he 
prevented them Irom coming to the aid 
of the English. Theirs- Vol.- XX -p. 
— lt»7. 

Grouchy received the despatch, 
dated from the farm of Caillou, the 
18th of June, at ten o’clock in tiie 
morning, it acquainted him that the 
Emperor was going to attack ilte 
Anglo-allied army, in its position at 
Waterloo. It desired him therefore to 
direct his movements upon Wavre, in 
such a manner, as to draw his forces 
nearer to those of Napoleon, and espe- 
cially to keep up a close communiciiiiou 
with tho latter. I'ho receipt of tJiese ins 

tructious was not followed by any ini' 
mediate change in Gruchy’s disposi- 
tions. lie despatched no cavalry force 
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— not eren a single patrol — to watch 
any moyemunts that might bo attempt* 
od, <>r actually then in course of exe- 
cution, by the Prussians, towards the 
field on which the Emperor had inti- 
mated to him, his intention of attacking 
the force under Wellington. And liunco 
it is almost needless to add, that lie 
neglected to establish tliat close and 
active communication with tlie main 
army, whicli was so essentially impor- 
tant for the aecomplishment of the 
object of the general plan of operations, 
and to which Napoleon had especially 
directed his attention in the before 
mentioned despatch. llis sole aim 
seemed to be, a direct advance upon 
Wavro, and this he carried into execu 
lion without at all detaching to, or in 
any way manoeuvring by, his loft. 
Tlio History of the War in France 
and Belgium 1816 by Captain W. 
diborno Vide (^iid Edii.) Vol. 1. Page 
307. 

lie sim'ply Avandered about to look 
for the Prussians, but not finding them, 
Grouchy feared equally to bo out of 
the Emperor’s roach, if he moved too 
far towards Namur, or to allow the 
Prussians to reorganise and uscax>e 
after their retreat, if he quit tliem too 
soon to approach Napoleon. After 
having wasted much valuable time in 
delays and vacillations, Grouchy left 
Napoleon’s most vital and important 
order unexecuted, by allowing the 
Trussians of doing as they choose 
before big eyes and join the English. 


Vide— La Jlariine — j). — 68 ; Theirs 
—Vol. XX-P.-110. 

The battle of Waterloo consists of 
10 distipet encounters ; and is divivid- 
ed into 5 stages, it lasts from 11 a. m. 
to 8-30 j). m. about I’lie first stage 
lasts from about 11 a. m. to 3 p, m. 
it consists of tbree distin -t attacks on 
the English right, centre and loft, i. e. 
against Gauniont, T;ay- Hay-Saint and 
Papelotto respectively. Tlie second 
stage lasts from about 3 to 't p. ni. 
in consists also of three distinct 
encounters. Grouchy is out-manoeuvred 
by Bliicher. , Ney's successful att.*ick 
of Lay — Hay — .‘^aint, after which the 
French prospects were the brightest. 
The attack of the l-’ronch riglit by 
Bulow’s divisions. Thu third stage 
lasts from about 1 to 7 p. m. It con. 
sists of the grand cavalry charge, Tlie 
Prussians under Bulow attack Plau- 
chenuois, the Thermopylae of Franco. 
The fourth stage lasts from about 7 to 8 
p. m. The English is profoundly 
shaken ; the charge of tliu imperial 
Guard. The otii stage marks tho 
arrival of tiie main Prussian army 
under Blucher, which decides tho 
victory at about 8 p. m. 

All tlie world knows that tho first 
phase of this battle, a troubled uncer- 
tain, hesitating opening, dangerous for 
both armies, but more so for tho 
English than tho French. The battle 
began late, for Nai>oloou was accustom- 
ed to hold his artillery in hand like a 
pistol, aiming first at one x)uiut then at 
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auotiior, oi' tlio battlu. And itu rtssolvod 
to wait iiiilil the batteries would gallpp 
freely, and for this purpose it was 
necessary, that tlie sun should .appear 
and dry the ground. 

Eleven o’clock struck, andiNapoleon 
witliout having given Ins brother the 
trouble of awaking lain, was already 
up. At lialf past eleven, Napoleon 
gave tlie signal to fire, and 120 French 
cannons res])oiide(l. In f>cc irdance with 
the plan he had laid down, of throwing 
the left wing of the English on their 
centre, in ord(5r to deprive them of the 
Brussels road, the principal attack was 
to bo made by the right wing, and 
here Napoleon had concenirated a 
great quantity of artillery. The attack 
of'tho French right on Papelotto, was 
calculated to destroy the English left. 
This violent cannonade; having con- 
tinued for half an hour, Napoleon or- 
dered an attack on tlie wood and cha- 
teau of Gaumont. Tliere were two 
reasons for coinmenciiig the attack on 
the enemy's right, li'irst because the 
Gaumont post being the most advanced, 
was nearest, and secondly, because by 
drawing the enemy’s attention, to their 
right, it would be averted from the left, 
where the French principal attack 
was to do bo made. Theirs, XX p. 110. 
Los Micrrbles II p. 19-20 

The Jerome division rushed on the 
wood of Gaumont. The French soldiers 
inspite of the murderous fire directed 
from the brushwood growing between 
the trees, forced their way into 


tbo wood, killing with their bayonets 
those wlio liad flred on them at a short 
range. The brave general Paiiduin 
lost his life ill tills attack. The Nassau 
soldiers defended themselves with obsti- 
nacy ; but Prince Jerome 'aiming the 
wood on the righ with Foy’s brigade, 
forced them to retire. The French had 
scarcely taken the wood, when a still 
ni' re serious obstacle presented itself. 
Beyond was an an orchard surroun- 
ded by a hedge of large closely-planted 
iretss, from which as from an impene- 
trable wall, the enemy poured thtiir 
balls. But no obstacle could deter the 
Preiicli infantry. Tliey cut their way 
with the axe through tliis liedgc, and 
killed with their hayonets all those 
who liad not time to fly. This second 
obstacle was succeeded by a third. 
Beyond the hedge rose tlie out- buil- 
dings of the chateau, consisted nt a 
strongly embattled wall and a strongly 
built farin' Six hundred of tlie Eng- 
lish Guards defended the place. 
The French carried away by their 
oiYii ardour and that of their men, re- 
solved to conquer both farm and cha- 
teau. Seven times the French troops pe- 
netrated through the breach to the 
court- yard of the castle, and as often 
wore they driven back with the bayonet 
by tbo Grenadiers of the Guard. The 
French were therefore compelled to re- 
turn to the border of tlie wood, without 
having conquered this fatal mass of 
buildings. But the battery having ar- 
rived, was stationed on the right side 
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of tho valley, vvheace it poured a liail 
of balls, tliat soon set the farms and 
chateau in flames. But neitlier the 
lire nor the steel, nor the death of so 
many brave men, could make either 
army yield and inch of ground. The 
struggle at this point became most 
violent, without advantages to eitlier 
side. This combat had already cost 
tho French 3000 men and the allied 
army 2000, a slaughter from wliich the 
French obtained no other advanhige 
than the taking of the wood of Gau- 
mont. 

Vide -Wellington & Waterloo — by 
Alophanso. — Be La Martiue pp 56^ 58. 
Marshals Jominy’s Life ‘of Napoleon — 
IV— p-»74. Thiers, XX, 121. 

Wliilst the attack on the English 
right was thus raging hot, Napoleon pre- 
pared to make his principal attack on tho 
Biiglish loft and centre. It was with 
the object of depriving the English of 
the command, of the Brussels road, the 
only practicable one through the -forest 
of Soigues. This important operation 
was commenced by a vigorous onset on 
the centre, directed against tho farm of 
La-LIaye-Saint, situated on tho high 
road to Brussels At about half past 
one, Ney attacked La-lIayo-Saint, and 
d’ Erlon with his four divisions of 
infantry, descended into the little vale 
that lay between the two armies. The 
simplest mode would have been, to de- 
molish La-Haye-Saint by a brisk can- 
uonado, by which much blood would 
have been spared there, as well 


as at the* Chateau BeOaumon|;. 
The excitement of the troops was how- 
ever so great, that o1}stacles wore little 
heeded.* Tho French soldiers led by 
Ney rushed first on the orchard, sur- 
rounded by a thick Imdgo in front 
of tho buildings of tho farm. They 
forced an entrance under sliower of 
balls, and drove out tho Gernjaii legion. 
Having seized the orchard, they next 
attacked the buildings, but a murder- 
ous fire from the embattled walls 
soon decimated their ranks. Tho 
door still resisted, and tlie 1)alls 
rained from the walls. During 
this protracted combat at I/a Haye 
Saint, of which the orcliard alone had 
boon taken, d’Erlon, protected by the 
Frcncli battery of eighty guns, led on 
his four divisions, of iiitaiitry, crossed 
the valley, and began to mount the 
opposite ascent. General Picton com- 
manded tho English left, and occupied 
Papelotte and La llayo l^'ariiis with 
tw^enty pieces of artillery. The French 
division in the right under d’Erlou 
advanced too far up the height, for 
tho cannon to fire over their heads. 
But still though unprotected, they con- 
tinued to iiiouiit with wonderful firm- 
ness. 

They killed a great number of the 
95th, and drove back Kempt and 
Bylandt’s battalions at the point of the 
bayonet. To their right, the third 
infantry division, iiispite of the fury 
of tho English opposition, jnouiited tho 
height under a shower of graposhot, 
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CLVer 2 )ovircred the HauoYoi^nb and suc- 
ceeded in ascending the 2 >lAteau T<he 
position was apparenlly taken, and the 
victory seemed favouring the French, 
when at a signal frojn General Picton, 
Pack’s Scots rose unexpectedly from 
amongst the corn and poured a colse 
fire on the French infantry. Surjirised 
by this fire, at tlio very moment of de- 
bouching on the plateau, they did 
pause. General Picton •<irdered Kempt 
and Pack’s combined battalions, to 
charge them at tlie point of the 
bayonet This general falls dead 
struck by a ball iit the fore- 
head, but the charge continues as 
vigorous as ever, and the French 
coluTiins begin to waver. They still 
continue to resist, and are mingling 
with the English infantry, when a 
sudden storm bursts on them. The 
Duke of Wellington having Iiastened 
to the spot, attacks them with Ponson- 
by’s 1,2()0 Scotch Dragoons, called the 
Scotch Greys, from tlie colour of their 
horses. Attacking in flank the dense 
masses of the 3 French infantry divi- 
sions, too dense to be able to fall into 
squares, the cavalry penetrate without 
breaking their lines ; but they succeed 
in throwing lliem somewhat into con- 
fusion. Yielding to the shock of the 
cavalry, and imiielled by the sloping 
ground, the French f'olumns descend 
pell-mell with the dragoons, to the 
bottom of the valley they had 
crossed. The Scotch Greys carried 
off 2 flags. These wora not 


their only exploits. Two batteries 
that formed part o^ the great battery 
of eighty guns, had been ordered to 
advance to the support of the French 
infantry. The dragoons dispersed the 
gunners, killod the bravo Oolonel 
Ohandon, sank the cannons in the mire, 
and destroyed the liorses whicli they 
could not bring away. Thiers, XX. 
p. 117. 

These achievements liappily soon 
came to an end. Napoleon had seen 
this confusion from the height where 
he was stationed, lie sprang on his 
horse and galloped across the battle- 
field, to where Milhaud’s heavy cavalry 
were stationed, lie ordered tlieni 
to attack the Scotcli dragoons, in the 
front, and on the flank. The Scotch 
dragoons, surprised in all the confusion 
of pursuit, and attacked on every side, 
were at once cut to pieces. Tlie French 
cuirassiers, inflamed with the desire 
of avenging the infantry, rushed on 
them with their long sabres and hewed 
them down. The Scotch in doleful 
plight, fell back, leaving the captured 
flags, and leaving dead or wounded, 
seven to eight hundred of the twelve 
hundred, that originally composed 
their brigade. On d'Erlon’s extreme 
right, the fourth division of infantry 
under Droutte, have mot with nearly 
the same fate, as the three other divi- 
sions of infantry. This division as it ad- 
vanced was attacked by Vandoleur’s 
light dragoons. Its ranks wore not 
broken, though its first lino yielded for 
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a moment to the shock of the cavalry. 
Returning the attack by a brisk fire of 
musketry, and supported by the third 
chasseurs, the division fell back in 
good order, on the square of 
the 85th, which had not yielded 
a step (Vide Theirs, Vol. XX 

p. 120). 

Such was the result of the attack 
on the loft wing of the English, from 
which Najioleon had expected such 
great advantages. An error in tactics 
of which both Ney and d’Erlon liad 
boon guilty, had left the four fine 
columns of the French infantry, at the 
mercy of the English cavalry. It cost 
them throe thousand men in dead, 
wounded and prisioners. The English 
had lost part of their dragoons, part of 
Kempt and Pack’s cavalry, and 


ijrenerais rteton and Fonsonby, 
amounting to about the same number 
as the French had lost. But they had 
maintained their position, and the 
whole operation was now to be recom- 
menced, under the disadvantage of 
having failed in the first attempt. 'I’he 
French were still masters of part of 
La-llaye-8aint farm, and they no wise 
disliearteued were rallying a*gain on the 
side of the vqlley, that lay between 
them and the Englislu Napoleon joined 
them and walked in front of their 
ranks, midst bullets rebounding from 
one line to another, and howitzers re- 
sounding in tho air. The valiant 
General Desvaux, commander of the 
artillery of fhe Guard, was killed at 
bis side. (Vide Thiers, Vol. XX page 
117-18). 



M IMig in Japan 

BY T. HOSHIND. 


Western civilization making its way into 
all countries in the East, this tjuestion of dual 
living, that' is, living partly in EurojMAn 
fashion and partly native, must be one con- 
fronting every other llastern^hation as it does 
our own. With us, this is a (piestion nf half 
a century’s standing, and wo seem now to be 
no nearer to its solution than wo have over 
been. « 

Of the three essentials of life, food, shelter 
and clothing, all of which have undergone 
tremendous changosi some beneficial indeed, 
but,, others not so, under the influence of 
Western civilization, what annoy us most, 
because of those changes, aro in connection 
with shelter and clothing, and especially their 
relations to each other. My observations 
here will therefore be confined to those two 
for the present. 

To look back into history, the army and 
navy were the first to be Euro|)canized in 
Japan in respect to both clothing and habi- 
tation. Then came the gcnerel Euro|)onniza- 
tion of Ciovernment offices and schools. In 
the latter case, however, it was their offices 
or Bchoolhouses alone that liiul first been so 
changed, the men working in them remaining 
for the most part in liak aijqft tmd haori, our 
time-honoured official dress. The writer, who 
is now fifty years old, was given his elemen- 
tary education in a Buddhist temple, but a 
few years later we had a foreign-stylo school- 
house. After the Enroiieanization of Govern- 
ment offices and schools, came that of banks, 
companies, and large commercial houses, in 


which cases, too, the occupants remaining 
largely Japanese in dress. 

Hut before the writer was aware of it, a 
great change took place in the clothing of 
our urban, more especially salaried, popula- 
tion, and at present not only in Government 
offices, or those of banks or companies, but 
also in ordinary shops and stores, men are 
clad in foreign clothes. In such places as 
these, therefore, there is no longer any 
such incongruity* as once existed. But 
nothing would bo so erroneous ;is to infer 
from those facts that the question of dual 
living so long outstanding is approaching its 
solution. Far from it, these very changes are 
making its solution more and more difficult. 

The greatest evil resulting from the so- 
called dual living exists in the ditforonco 
between the modes one lives at i>ne's offices, 
schools, or some such public places, and at 
one’s private homes. The greater, therefore, 
the extent to which the former is Euro]H>ani- 
zed, the greater are the resulting evils, un- 
less the latter is Europeanized to the same 
extent. 

Now let us see how an average salaried 
man in Japan, who carries himself like a 
European at his office, and hy the way, of 
whom the intelligent class of our nation, is 
chiefly composed, lives at his home. He lives 
in a Japanese house, with neither chairs nor 
beadsteads, clod in a loose native garment 
with large flowing sleeves, seating himself for 
the most of time on a cushion placed on the 
matted floor, and by a sronll fire-box which, 
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in winter, contains a goodly amount of 
charcoal fire to warm his hands with, and in 
summer, a small hit of it to light his cigarette 
with. In a word, he lives in much the sime 
manner ns his grand-father did fifty years 
ago, and remember, it is alreafly sixty years 
since our soldiers were uniformed and housed 
in RuroiHian style. Are we really a progress* 
ive people ns we are reputed to be ? 

That this kind of living is extremely un- 
economical goes without saying, ns it requires 
one to keep two kinds of wardrobe, entirely 
<]ifferent one from the other, down from over- 
coasts to shoos. It accompanies much waste 
of time, requiring, as it does, frequent changes 
of clothes every day. It is unhealthy, as 
there is a great difFcrence in tom[Joraturu 
between foreign and Japanese houses, es{)ecial- 
ly in winter, when, the former is well — often 
over -- heated, and the latter can never be pro- 
perly heated. 

This sacrifice in time, money and health is 
endured not only by men, but also by our 
school children who are required to put on 
uniforms in foreign stylo. In a word, millions 
of oiir nationals are victims of this accursed 
dual living- It must necessarily tell heavy on 
our national economy, iUid on our natiomd 
health. 

One might ask : Why ilon’t you keep 
your foreign clothes on all day, that you may 
be 8(>arod from all those troubles, at least, ns 
far as clothes are concerned ? One who says 
this does kiKuv what a Japanese house is like. 
Just sit down for a moment, not on your 
chair, but on the floor, with your tight trou- 
sers on, and see for yourself how you feel. 
As a matter of fact, the first thing we do ou 
returning home from onr office is to doff our 
foreign clothes and don Ja|)anese ones. Then, 
*ind never until then, we feel ourselves really 

home* 


Why then ^don’f you change your house 
to something that suits you better in your 
changed conditions. To this, we reply that 
the rebuilding of a house is not so easy a 
matter 4is buying a now suit of clothes. Be- 
sides, it should be remembered that the in- 
mates of a house do not consist of men and 
school children alone, but of wo wen and old 
folks who are more Japanese in habits os well 
in dross. Their comfort should also be 
considered. ^ 

Nevertheless, the inquirer is quite right in 
putting to 119 that question. Our dwelling 
houses ought to bo changed as well as any- 
thing else. They must bo made liiiroijean in 
order to conform with the European elements 
of our living. ]}iit with due modiffcations 9 <t as 
to make them fit, too, to the native elements 
which we retain. A form of architecture 
which goes by the name of "biinka shiki” 
(civilized style) has come into fashion to 
answer this double purpose. It is, in fact, 
no style at all, because any Europeaii-looking 
house wirh some of its rooms converted into 
Japanese ones is said to be of that style. 

Such a house h;is always existed ever 
since European civilization was introduced 
into the country, but was so rare that we had 
no name f r it to cfill it by. Now this 
‘‘bunka” slylc has co-ne into fashion, and the 
houses of that style are increasing in number 
with amazing rapidity. 

To relate what the writer himself has 
witnessed, when the great building mania, 
after the great earthquake of the year before 
last, set in, no less than twelve houses were 
seen from his window in course of construc- 
tion. This by itself would mean little, if any, 
for he lived in a subinb of Tokyo, which wns 
then developing fast. The significant part of 
it is that a large proportion of those houses 
were in **bunka style*’ and at a spot within a 
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stone’s throw of his house, there gtfew up 
wh*at looked to all appearance (at least, at a 
distance) a little foreign settlement. 1 hey 
were, one and all, of a simple plain style with 
no pretension, suggesting to one’s niiifd that 
practical utility, and not the outward show, 
was their object. At another spot, some five 
minutes walk from hi-^ house, came into being 
a “bunkamura” (civilized village) on a large 
scale, where, with a few exceptions, all houses 
were in the *bunka stylo. A more or less 
similar phenomenon is seen in many other 
places. * 

Now let me ask. What docs all this tell 
us J It tells that these people are now 
making their last efforts to rid themselves of 
those evils which the so-called riual living is 
causing them to suffer from. Have they then 
succeeded in their attempts ? With their 
foreign clothes, and with their foreign ro ms 
to ivatch, they apparently have. But 1 am 
not so sure of it. Thinjs may not have gone 
so well as they have expected. At least such 
was my own experience. Let me tell it. 

My many year’s toil and the thrift of my 
homely wife enabled us to [ rocuic a {uece of 
land ill a suburb of Tokyo so nc six 3 ’CHis 
ago. It was a beautiful spot, with a lovely 
valley in front and a clump of magnificent 
trees behind. For years that followed, it was 
our chief pastime to plan and replan our 
prospective home to be liiilt on it — a pastime 
that never tailed to interest both of us. 
Finally it was decided that our new hou.se 
should be of *'bunka style” in principle. It 
should have some Japanese rooms, hut 
principal ones such as drawing, sitting and 
dining rooms should be in foreign Rt\le. 

more dual living,” we said to ourselves, 
^we should put an end to it once for all.” 

The house built on this plan turned out to 
be one satisfactory in every point. Its chief 


features were its reception room, which I de- 
corated with special care, its spacious sitting 
room, and a veranda which, opened on three 
sides, commanded a fine view of the beautiful 
valley in front and the magnificent trees at 
the back. These were all in foreign style, 
and I meant to use them to their utmost 
capacity. Little I thought that this perfect 
satisfaction was destined to give place to, 
if not exactly disappoi^ tment, hut a feeling 
very near it in a few weeks. 

My wife was as much .*:a isfied with our 
new hiuisc as any one elre, but some:' ow she 
\V(»nld not stay long in our sitting room, 
which I had designed for the place of uiir 
happN family gatlieriug. Shn would come 
into it once in a while, and look around with 
an air of apparent satisfaction. But Hint was 
about all that she had to do with it. Her 
time was mostly spent in an adjoiirnr; 
Japanese room, which 1 had intended for a 
short of retirement f<>r myself as well as lot 
her, for in my heart ol hearts I liked the 
Japanese room best. 

With their mother away, cliihlrcn. to , 
wouhl not ^tay in the sitting room, but 
would come iido her rut ironic n^ and be 
found sitting or lying about her, \.lieii all the 
family s-liouM be gathering in the next room 
intended for the purp'*se, where tbcTc was 
enough room for aU or more. The result 
w'as that the small Janaiiese room was al 
ways crowded to the brim, wdiile the big 
spacious foreign rooms were always lying 
i He practically deserted. My repeated 
objections wore of no avail, and before long, 

1 found myself, too, spending most of my 
time in the Japanese room. 

Things had been standing thus for six 
montl s when my aged mother came to stay 
with us for some time, as she usually does 
every year. Though now in her eighty- 
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sixth year, she was not like most other old 
women. She was progressive in her i leas, 
and loved new things. As she came and 
was shown over the rooms, she was delighted 
with them, especially with loreign rooms. 
There she tried every chair, felt every piece 
of wood-work, and repeated that “they were 
all very nice.” But this over, she cjune into 
our small crowded Japanese room, sat down, 
apparently much relieved, and evklently 
meant to stay theic. Now you may well 
imagine the noise and bustle of that small 
room. 

To make the matter worse, motlier fell ill. 
Her case was net seiioiis, but any illness at 
hei age must be considered as serious. So I 
desired to lay her in a cosy, ejuitt Japanese 
room, but wc had none such, and all this 
time, our foreign rooms were lying there, 
with not a soul in them, nice, and well-kept 


iSTC 


Then 1 thougiit tli::t the time had come 
for me to acknowledge my failure, and de- 
cided to build an annex for the sake of my 
wdfe, mother, and perhaps niytelf, and this 
time, «ifli only Japanese rooms. 'I’lie 
building is at this moment very near 
completion. 

It is my earnest des:re that, when my 
eldest hoy becomes the niasti-r cf this house, 
and a young lady, brought up iu a more 
“civilized'* atmosphere, lakes the place of 
my wife as mistressHhese foreign room.s may 
discharge their proper functions. Until that 
time comes, they will be «)iir luxuries just to 
look at and admit e. Who knows that 
similar things arc not happening to other 
“bunka** houses, apparently so cosy and 
comfortable. 


The Young Mjist 



The New Viceroy 

BY SIR valentine OHIROL 


As one could confidently ex{)ect from 
Mr. Bnldwif], there is nothing melodramAtic 
in the appointmen of Mr. Wood to the Vice- 
royalty of India. But Indiana as well as 
Englishmen will, it may be hoped, see in selec- 
tion of Mr. Wood a manifestation of the spirit 
of appeasement and good will which has 
been the keynote of the Prime Minister's 
policy at home and abroad since he returned 
to office as the leader of an almost unparall- 
elled Parliamentary majority which might 
have turned the lieiid of a less sagacious and 
broad minded p<jlitician. It was to all the 
better forces which in the welter of KurOfiean 
unrest are striving not for conflict but for re- 
conciliation that the British Foreign Secretary 
made his groat and successful appeal the other 
day at Locarno, and it is to the same better 
forces in India that the new Viceroy will look 
for support in a similar endeavour to set a truce 
to Indian discords by railing all parties to 
practical and constructive Wf»rk for which 
there is no less ample scope in India than in 
Europe. Some may regreat that he has no 
personal experience or knowledge of India^ 
but in his administrative posts at home as 
Minister successively of education and of 
agriculture he has at any rate learnt to 
appreciate the importance of two great 
problems of national life which are even 
more argent and in many ways more 
complex in India than in this country, 
and in both departments he has aejuired 
an admirable reputation for patient industry 
and sound judgement. The development 

of agriculture which is and must 


continue to be the greatest of all Indian 
industries cannot be allowed to lag behind 
the development of all Indian manufacturing 
industries and in a country where 90 ]ior 
cent, of the immense population de(iend 
directly or indirectly on agriculture fi>r 
their bare livelihood tho development 
of agriculture is closely bound up with 
the diffusion of i)opular education on 
well-considered lines that shall not divorce 
the Indian xjTOt from tho land to which 
ho clings with even more tenacity than 
the pleasantry of any Europian country. 
Then indeed there are two wide and 
fruitful fields which should provide 
abundant room for co-oporation between 
Indians and Eiiropians out side more 
barren if more spectriciilar arena of 
political controversies as to tho revisiini 
of a constitution which, as Indians seem 
apt to forget, is barely yet five years old. 
In any c/ise and whafover may be 
the arguments fur or against accoloration, 
the statutory date appointed for revision, 
will it should be reme ubered, occour 
before tho new Viceroy’s tenure of office 
somns normally to close, and it is ujion 
him that will doubtless devolve the ardu- 
ous task of preparing the way for the 
'*Qrand intpuest of the nation” which is 
to inform the judgment of tho British 
Parliment on the threshold of the next 
stage of Indian constitutional advancement 
to which the British piaople are noiv 
unalterably pledged. That is again a task for 
which, if there is anything in heredity 
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a Vicoroy may well be regarded as 
pre-eminently fitted whose grandfather. Sir 
Cnarles Wood after wars Lord Halifax took 
a leading piirt first as President of the 
old Board of Control before the Mutiny, 
and then as Secretary of State after the 
trans'er to the Crown, in a large measures 
of reform which found perhaps their 
most liberal evpression of all in his Great 
Educational Despatch of 1854. For it wtus 
instinct with all the generous sympathy 
for the progressive eletnents in India 
which had done so much to bring the 
two nicos togathor in the first half of 
the 19th century before the Mutiny cast 
its dark shadow over India. 

An English gentleman in the highest- 
sens of the terms, Mr. Wood stands for 
nil that best in British public life. Un- 
touched by the faintest breath nf [lolitical 
intrigue, ho has never sought the lime 
light from which as Viceroy it will bo 
difficult for him altogather to scape. He 
has none of the parvenu’s love of pomp 
circumstance nor the lawyer’s facility ^ir 
glib phrases which so often disguise the 
lack of courage required for comming to 
decisions an^ shouldering res{)on8ibility. 


He is iinivarsally credited with just those « 
qualities of caracter which patriotic Indians 
like Gokhale use to recogdise as typical 
of the bo9,t representatives of the British 
race in India, and his stniight forward 
souse of duty is pjirt uH a simple religion 
fhifch— the same earnest Cristian faith 
which inspired the love of India in some 
of the greatest British adininistratoia who 
were his grandfather’s coutemporaries and 
collaborators and were not Jishamed of 
believing that the governance of India was 
a great and pious trust committed to 
them by Providence. This is surely no 
mean titb*. to the confidence of the people 
of India who pride thein.^elv s on being 
more spiritiialy fiiiiided than the modern 
nations of the Western world, and the 
restoration of Indian conndence in the 
sincerity of Rritish stat-smanship i.s 
perhaps the task supreme beyond all^ 
others in the India of to-day. If the 
new Viceroy can achieve that task, his 
i>elcctinii for the most distinguished but 
also the most difficult position in this 
far-Hung Empire of ours will be a boon 
for India. 

I'he Indian Review. 
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education In The Indian Hrmy 

By Mr. Ernest. Bnirlm, C.C.E., C.S.T. 


If anyone had boon inspired to prophesy 
the changes that have taken pliico in the army 
in India iA the brief space of six years, 1919 to 
1925, he would probably not have been be- 
lieved. Previ(Mis history, ht any rate, history 
prior to the War, would not have warranted 
the belief that so much could be accomplished 
in so short a imriod of time, during part of 
which the army Wsis engaged, in active opera- 
tions on the frontier, and the military 
authorities had many other things to think of 
besides army reforms. Regarded retrospect- 
ively, the march of progress may not appear to 
be so rem<arkablQ. The extent and rapidity of 
the advance are not clearly appreciated or 
readily discerned by the casual observer. But 
the accomplishment is there for those who 
choose to give to the matter even a moderate 
share of their iittention. It is real and subs- 
tantia] ; and its contemplation should give 
courage to those — and there are many of them 
in India— whi) are eager for even further pro- 
gress in the satisfsiction of a national ideal. 
The most conspicuous changes which have 
taken place in the army organization are 
those which consist in the addition of mreha- 
tiical and technical eipiipment, invente<l or 
improved with the r»bj(!ct of developing the 
scientific efficiency of modern warfare. To 
mention a few examples, animal tran8[)ort and 
animal traction have been replaced very large- 
ly by mechanical transport and mechanical 
traction. Ground troops have been supple- 
mented by the fightirtg ffToplanes of the Royal 
Air Force. Automatic weapons have been 


brought nearer to i)erroction .and the numhor 
of such weapons .nllotnd both to British iuid 
Indian troops has been largely increased. Tlie 
artillery of the army has become more mobile, 
more precise, and more deadl}^ ; :ind tli^ 
scientific a}»plianc(t.s which [day an im[)ort;inf. 
part in the civil and indiistrinl life of :i|| 
modern countries have been ad:L[)ted to furnish 
the special needs of thi? army in the matter «»f 
communications. It is not, however, rho 
purpose of this article, save indirectly, to deal 
wuth this particular .aspect of army adminis- 
tration, important as it is from the military 
pint of view. Nor is it proposo<l to discuss 
on this orcasinn another striking as[»ect of the 
post- War army reforms, namely the greafer 
.attention which is now ])ai(] to the material 
welfare of the soldier. The extent t'> which 
this has been studied and the means by wbicli 
it is being promoted will bo fumiliar to a!) 
who have read the late Lord Kawliiisons 
speches in the Legislative Assembly and in 
the Council of State. In the great War nf 
1914-18 it w.'is, of course, imperative to im 
prove the soldier’s woa[)ons and to maintain 
at the highest possible level his powers of 
physical endurance. The supreme lessofi of 
the great War was however the old lesson that 
the pwer to win lies chiefly is the mind and 
spirit of the soldier : and one of the happy 
results of the war is to bo found in the special 
imprtance now attached to * oducal ion” in the 
.army, as distinguished I’rnm military training 
of the technical kind. Moreover, the mental 
and ethical education of the soldier is in'W 
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rocognisod ns necessary not only to snocessfnl 
military administration but also to national 
officioncy. For these reasons the writer of 
this article is persnoded to believe that the 
re.‘i<lcrs will bo interested to have an outline 
of the principles on which the present 
system of education in the Indian army is 
basftd and a brief account of the system 
itself. 

To quote from one of the army training 
manuals, as reconstructed and published after 
the War, “the War has proved conclusively 
that military and civil moral are one. The 
intional emergency made proof possible and 
complete that a man whoSo intelligence has 
been cultivated is easier to train as a soldier 
tbaii one who is mentally unenlightened ; it 
also demonstrated the far wider and more im- 
portant truth that successful national effort 
restj on those steadfast qualities which resist 
the persistent undermining of moral by 
grievance and diacontoiit.’* It has according- 
ly been laid down as a principle — ^accepted for 
ap[ilication to the Indian as well as to the 
Hritish Army — “that the profession of arms 
must not stand apart from the stream of 
current thought and everydjiy life. The pro- 
cessa of militSiry training should have a single 
uiin — the creation of a highly efficient army, 
the individuals composing which are also good 
anil capable citizen^.” The ideal to aim at is, 
thorefiiro, that all soldiers should receive ins- 
truction in citizenship as part of their normal 
military training. But practical considerations 
have ill India rendered it necessary to recog 
nise that the primary object of educational 
training in the army must be to improve the 
efficiency of the individual as a soldier and 
that of the army, as a whole, in War. The 
education given to a man in the army must 
undoubtedly help him when he returns to 
civil life and increase his efficiency in the per- 
formance of civic duties generally ; but this 
10 


lb 

must fof the •time being be regarded as a 
secondary objective — it is not for the momelit 
the primary aim. With the introduction of 
the system of short servicj with the colours — 
a recent* innovation — the education which a 
soldier is enabled to rocoive in tlio army as a 
citizen — not merely as a soldiar— is however 
of greater national imp.irtjuice than before. 
Under the short service system aiiproximately 
2f>,ooo men will be rctunieil juiniial-y from the 
army to civil life and if these or ^ large pro- 
portion of them have received in the arrav a 
moderate but so^lnd rdneation the g- iicral 
effect on the community must be beneficial. 

In the case of the Indian soldier, the edu- 
cational problem has boon especially' ilitlicidt 
td’ solution, because* approximately 8o per 
cent, of the recruits are totally uneducated 
before they enlist. One of the greatest sur- 
prises to the Germans during the great War 
of 1914 was that Great Britain raised {^nd 
trained a large army out of raw material anti 
placed it on the fiedd in six months. It was 
possible to do this because the men were all 
educated and intelligent — produced by the 
iialionul system of education. Otiu vwise this 
ri suit could not have been achii-ved. It will further 
be a]ipreei;ited that the jjroMem in the Indian 
army is one of adult ediif*ation, as di.-iinct from 
the education of ehildivu, wIiom minds aro im- 
pressionable and more indi.-«'riminately recep- 
tive. In the education of adults the iii'st factor 
to be borne in mind is ihai a man of muluie 
age will not atUmpt to K arii any thing of 
which he cannr.t see ihe praeiical and every 
day use to himself, 'i’lie army authorities in 
India may fairly claim to ho the pioneers of 
adult cdueation, as they have also been the first 
to demonstrate in India the value of scientific 
physical training and bodily exercises, which, 
unfortunately, have not hitherto been assigne-d 
a Bullipient part in the national systiiu of edu- 
cation, but are now rocognifccd to be essential’ 
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for purposes of national welfaiT, for ^he pro- 
duction of citizens sound in mind and in body. 
Added to these initial diflioulties is the fact 
that'tbe time for educational trainini; in the 
army is very limited and cannot easily be in- 
creased. Recruits can receive only 5 houi*s' 
educational truininj^ a week, while trained 
soldiers, who hava^to spend much of their time 
on duty or at field training, cannot receive 
more than an average of 2 to 3 hours a week 
during the ^('Var. 

For practical ivnsons and for reasons of 
economy, it has not been foubd possible to give 
education except in tlie unit itself, I'lie private 
soldier cannot very well be sent on to army 
colleges for higher education ; and all that the 
military authorities can do is, to train at a 
central school instructor who, on return to their 
units, give educational training to the men of 
their units. At present the only training 
giyen outside a unit is when men iiuarbeitKl in 
the same station who have passed the regiment- 
al tests are collect(xl sit that station for higher 
education under a specially select(d instmetor. 
It is perhaps hardly necessary to mention the 
difficulties which arise from the fact that in 
the army, and even in the same unit, there are 
men who speak different langmnges, dilToreiit 
scripts, and have difft rent religions. 

The education givc-ii, tli(reforo, is within 
the unit and given by instructors who belong 
to the unit and who have been specially trained 
as instructors. The syllabus laid down may 
roughly be described as follows : — 

In the first BtajfO recruit learns Urdu 
(including the necessary English military 
words for which no Urdu (upiivaleiit exists) 
Orallyi taught by the Slirect methods'. Other 
subjects arc mental arithinet ie, including simple 
addition, subtraction, division and multiplica- 
tion, measurements and angles. Religious ins- 
truction in the soldier's own faith is given, and 
thrift, personal hygiene ai:d cleanliness, and a 


spirit of comradeship are inculcated | for the 
jnirposo last mentioned the story ( f the Regi- 
mcnlal Rattle Honours is used as a foundation. 
Tho soldier also has to pass a liti:riicy test in 
his own language and script, sufficient to enable 
him to write a letter home. 

In the BOOOnd atag^, elementary Qeo 
graphy, Unlu in the Roman script, and writbuj 
calculations in arithmetic are introduced. In 
combination with Geography, the soldier is 
taught tho history of his unit and its 
campaigns ; the simplest facts connected with 
tho defence of India, by sea and land ; ami 
he is given an elementary conception of lljt* 
British Em])iTe. This stage, which is raarknl 
by the 3rd class Certificate, is really iiiteiidi d 
to ho preliminary work fur the lu'xl stage, 
which is marked by the 3rd class (Viiiificate. 
In the tMrd Stg^e a good knowledge of Unlii 
and the Roman script is mjuired. The (feu 
grapliy of India is taught as thoruughly :«> 
possible, including its economic Giogi!i])hy, 
and trade and the effect of geographical cuji 
ditioiis on the life of men and animals. 1b gi. 
mental History, the work of the Navy anil 
Army and the problems of defence and liii! 
necessity for law and order are taught, ag;iii) 
in connection with Geography. A knowhdgv 
ofehmentary arithmetic and of Geo 

metry is given, specially for the purpose uf 
developing power of reasoning. Map reading 
and the use of the compass ait* introduced, also 
sanitation and the prevention of disease. A 
man who reaches this stage can he consideivd 
to he sufliciently e«lucated to command a section 
of infantry or cavalry efficiently and in- 
dependently. 

In tho fourth fitftge* Indian History is in- 
troduced, and the subjects taught in tlie earlier 
stages are now taught more extensively and up 
to a higher standard, A knowledge of villsig^J 
co-o|)eraiive societies, district boards and all tin* 
important features of the administrative system 
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of districts! and provincial governments is 
taiiglil ns well as the organization of the field 
formations of the army itself. A man who has 
qualified in this stage and has obtained his 
First Class Certificate is fit to take his place as 
ii Viceroy’s Commissioned Ollicer both in civil 
and military life. A man who lias a First Class 
Certificate is then eligible to take the prelimi- 
nary English examination which is of a siifli- 
ciently high standaixl to enable him to work in 
the held with British and Indian troops, to 
write English messages and undcivitand Eng- 
lish orders. Succi-ss in this examination is also 
the stepping stone which must he reached be 
i'ure the Indian soldier starts working for the 
iS}>ec*ial Ceriilicate of education. Tll9 Ift&t 
&tag[0 h) the system, as it (‘xists at present 
is ihe Special Certificate, which is gained ,by 
[lassing :i w’ritlen examination coiiduc.ti’d in 
English. The pajier in the English language 
itself Consists of translation and essay writing, 
iiuL all other papers have also to he answered 
ill English. Stress is laid on consciousness and 
the use of simple, clear, short sentences. The 
slar.danl of Geography, Indian History ind 
.Mathematic.s is fairly high, and the candidate 
lias to discuss ])rol)lems of the day and have 
some real knowledge of the main prohUms 
cor.nccLcd with Imperial and Indian defence, 
lie is required to know ihe methods of 
Government in India from the village to the 
(’eiitral Guverniueiit, ami to have a rough Mea 
of the methods of Government in oilier parts of 
tile J'luipire and the nuaiiing of Indian and 
Enqiiro Citizenship. 

The ])raoticnl sule of the system of tdiica- 
lion and its practical piii’iiosts are kept in the 
foivfi-oiit thvoiighoiit, and the object is to make 
» soldier an intelligent soldier according to his 
'■ank and duties, a man with powem of obser- 
vation and judgment, and a good citizen. The 
^^cquisitiQu of book knowledge by cramming 
®"d mcmoiy ia definitely discouraged and pre- 


veiiteil. In view of the difficulties which have 
hc^n raentiuLied aiid which must be acknow- 
ledged to be real, the task which the army 
authorities liave set themselves is a formidable 
one. 

So far the general value of the education 
imparted has perhaps hei-n unduly emphasised. 
It is, ill truth, difficult to disentangle the 
general and the sjiecial valms of the system. 
But there is oi.(: pteiiliarly rnilitaLy aspect of 
the matttu- which must not le forgotten. In 
the post-war army ‘iii India the Indian soldier 
has a very niiieli wider range of employment 
than he had before the War — employment not 
merely in ordinary combatant dutiis, but in 

the techiiieal and aelininistrative services also. 

> 

To enable the Indian Ollicer and soldier to be- 
come proficient in these services a high level of 
geniral intelligence is indispensible. Speciali- 
sed or technieal training cannot profitably be 
applied to r.iw material. * 

^riie story here brielly told is the basis for 
the claim made in a recent Government pub- 
lication. "The Evolution of the Army in 
India,'* that the army in India is now, amongst 
many of.Iier iliings, a potent instrument for 
the idiicatioii, physical, mental, and moral 
of the classes who enlist, for military service. 
That is at. any rate the public and national 
purpose which prewsent policy lias for its second 
target. TIiom*. who have actually passed 
through the ranks of the army acquire educa- 
tion for ihemsi lves ; and it would be a natural 
result that in course of time they should diffuse ; 
among those with whom they mingle on re- 
turn io civil life a knowletlge of what education, 
in the highest sense of the world, should mean. 

It is recuguiswl too that, ultimately, while 
much may he done for the soldier after he has 
mliskd, the most satisfactory course of all 
would he that there sluiiilil be some educational 
background acquired befoi’C the recruit enlists, 
and here again there is a special difficulty, con- 
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.sting in the fnet thnt the agricultural and 
yeomen o lasses from whom the army in India, 
as in other countries, is lai'gely recruited, and 
who in most coiintrits have a hereditary apti- 
tude for military service, are on the whole 
backward in education. Those who actually 
enlist for military service are specially ham- 
pci*i*cl in securing the education they might 
^otherwise desire for their children. The 
fathers, being soldiei's tlumselves, arc frequenir 
ly absent from their homes for prolonged 
periods, and while they arc Jtway, the mothers 
arc often nniible, and in some eases may even 
be disincliiud, to enforce the attendence of 
their children at ordinary schools. Shortly 
after the War therefore the , conclusion was 
come to that it would be just and advanta- 


geous to provide special facilities for the 
Indian soldier in the matter of the education 
of his children. The result has been tin; 
foundation of the King George’s Boyal Indian 
Military Schools, of which two have almady 
been opend. These schools have been founded 
for a particular reason and to meet a particiihi]' 
need ; but it may bo hoped that if they aiv 
successful, thcBe schools, like the army in India, 
will have a larger range of effect, and will 
spread a knowledge of the benefits of comnu'ii- 
cing practical and robust education at an early 
stage in the life of a child, nut only ninoii<^ 
potential recruits for the army, but umong a 
wider circle of the general community. 

The Indian Kevii w. 



India and the 'World. 

By JC M. Panikkd^n 


In Pcirt Sail! I IijmI "one a^iliore with 
I, wo friends Whilst siting in one of, of 
the cjifes, niy cninpaiiioiis and myself 
bcgjin t » bo much worried by importunate 
Loggers and one of ns impatiently asked 
them to keep quite. The r';])-y was jis 
quick as ic was nncxpocled. One of the 
heggcr.s without being in least iinriillled 
rebuked us in the following words : ‘*Yoii 
tVom [ndia f C.aiidhi wants poor man talk : 
yt»ii want poor man shut up.” We were sutti- 
ciontly sileiiced. Coming back to tbo ship 
wo had almost the i>ame txi>erience with 
a liawker a negroid Egyptian who was 
fiiwning on Europeans. I lir.-it asked him 
a i|iK!stinn .\bi‘Ut Zaghlui Pasha, lie 
winked his eyes at mo aiid .shook his 
lirst at tluj Kuropeaiis Not sati.sfiod with 
this ho enteicil on a long <r.sc ur.so about 
the .Mahatma. J \v..s litt rally tupified at 
the extraordinary hold that (huidhiji’s name 
I'las come to possess with the owlv J'nd 
the down-trodden in nb eonnlries. in tact 
it became increasingly dear to mo that to 
people outside the British I'mpire Gandhi 
and India are syiu>nymous, India wa.s 
merely a name to most people a few 
years ago, and in differently situated people 
it conjured up different pictures. It was to 
some the land of romance, Rajahs, elephant;? 
and untold wealth. To others it was merely 


tic. To its late most were iiidiffoivnf. Indian 
news Avas never feature in the nowspapeis. 

The advent of the Mah.alma :,nd the 
[Peculiar appeal of his Non-^^o opoation 
movement has changed all this. For one 
brief moment India held t.ho stage and 
the vision Avas ,so strange and so remark- 
able that from Egiptian beggars to 

European diplomatists India has conic 
to be syiionA’inons Avith Gandhi. The 
position is so changed that after a £oa\ 
days in Li.shon which is in no son.se a 
capital of international activity I found 
that the leading newspapers AVire anxious 
to know about Gandhi, And this nolvAuth- 
slading the fact that the couiilry was 
then faced Avit'- a treir.ondciii? financial 
fraud Avhich loi^t the Treasury no less 
than ioo,nn,ooo pounds. The Cabinet 
had to resign and one of the Mini.stcrs 
was said to be i plicated in the fraud. 
With all this sensational ncAvs the papeiS 
still found time and space to discuss the 
Gandhi movement. I must say that I 
had the good fortune to be presented to 
the leading ncAVspapcr Dloria do Ivoticlaa 
by Tlis Excellency Veiga Simocs who 
was Foreign Minister once before and 
is noAV an Ambassador in Germany, 
llis Excellency, equally with the other 
radical politicians I met, was a great 

admirer of Mr. Gandhi of whom he 


wiother of the many dependencies of Great r i r i 

Britahi. To its politics all wore alike apthc- spoke admiringly as the ‘‘saint of India. 
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\yith his introcinctioii 1 visited almost 
all the important news papers in Lishon 
and the first (piestion put to nte invariably 
was : *'what about Gandhi ?** • 

In France also I met with the same 
phenomenon. Of cour-e, Ihe “highbrows” 
in Paris were interested in Indian art 
and literature and one professor assured me 
that of nil Oriental books now having 
influence in France, the Bha^^avadgita 
was the most popular and most important. 
It may seem strange that a people so 
gay and light as Peisinns should take 
seriously to a religious book, but I found 
by coiivcrsation wilh a number of people 
qualified to speak with authority that it 
was true. But it should be remembered 
that no one associ ded modern India 
with Bhagavadgita any more than a maderii 
German would asst-ciale Shakespeare with 
Moyd George’s politics. I noticed also that 
the French people were ind Cerent to the 
political conditions in India excepting as 
illustrating an interesting method of colonial 
administration which may be of value to 
them in Algiers, Annam and other places. 
But almost every politician know something 
about the “Gandhi movement” and was 
anxious to knew how it was prospering. 
No doubt the remarkable book on the 
Mahatma by Rnmain Roiland who is one 
of the most popular writers in France 
has helped to make the non-co-operation 
movement familiar to ihe French public. 
Still it is a remarkable fact which should 
be noticed that in continental Europe as 
in other parts of the world Indian political 
movement is knov/ii o ily by the experiment 
of non-co oparation which India tried under 
the lead of Mahatma Garnlhi. 

The world is profoundly indifferent 


as to what is happening now its India. In 
future fate does not interest European 
statesmen. No amount of propaganda 
among their nations would arouse their 
sympathy. Propaganda in England has 
its value in helping England to realise 
the conditions of her rule in India. But 
other countries are iir>t interested. That 
is the fact Europe is impervious ti) 
movements in India. A little frontier 
incident in Bulgaiia, or a revolution in 
Greece world cause an iiilcrnaticmal 
political crisis. That is to *.ay inodcrt] 
Europe has become one complicated 
polity and a disturbance in (me patt 
affects the whole. The case of Asia is 
different. A revolution in I’ersia has 
visible repercussion in Europe and 
naturally political interest in Asiatic coun- 
tries is visibly lacking. If India wants 
the world’s attention to be concentmted « n 
her affairs and to demonsfrate to the 
world her will to freedom it could cidy 
be done )>y organising in our own 
country a movement which by its iii.igni- 
tiide and by the universal validit)- of tlu; 
principles involved would draw i the atten- 
tion of all. It ccmld not be done by nu:re 
propagRiida. This is the lesson of the non co- 
operation movement. KxjHuience in diffcieiits 
parts of Europe teaches me that. 

In the connection and to emphasise 
this le.sson I may mention another 
incident which will be of particular 
interest to the readers. In Spain 
I have gone to visit a radical 
politician who was known to be against the 
Moroccan war. During tho course of the 
conversation I mentioned to him that I 
had the honour of being acquainted with 
the leaders of tho Mohammedan commu- 
nity in India and enjoyed the fiiendship 
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of the Ali Brothers who were the champions 
alike cf nationalism as of the Islamic cause. 
Ho immediately got up and bowed in 
the f^ishion characteristic of the Latin 
races and told me that all w'ho were 
interested in the greatness oi Islam 
looked to the leaders of thought in 
Islamic India for guidance. India in fact 
is now known to the outside world only 
because of the Non-co-operation and the 
Khilafat movements. Otherwise she is a 


negligible factqr even in the thought in 
the modern world and neither the activi- 
ties of the National Congress nor the 
resolutions of the Muslim League arouse the 
slightest « interest, l^t India take to 
heart this lesson and concentrate her 
energies on a movement which will unite 
her people and give to the world a new ideal 
of nationalism such as the .Non-Co-oparation 
movement of 1920-21 d'd. 

Tho Comrade. 


The United States of India. 

By Prof. Bdward Alaworth Boas. 


Ill Pelly in a Iiuii$:e of lofty rooms 
overlooking a vencnible garden I talked with 
Mahatma Qandhi, who Jiad jiiat finished 
his weekly “twenty-four hours of silenee.” 
lie looked Lhu jiiuTcot ascetio, for only 
lately he had oonoluded a three weeks' Fast 
in penanoe for the riots hctween Hindus 
and Mohammedans. (Since then, by the 
way, there have been no riots.) “I doubt" 
ho said, **if the rule of the Moguls or 
Mahrattas had much effect on the lives of 
the cuinmoii people of India. In their 
seven hundred thousand rural viHiges they 
continued to manage their common affairs 
through the pMicliayat tdocted Council 
of Elders. But this British raj is infinitely 
more penetrating, searching, and oppressive. 
The people's initiative is stunted as never before. 
Still, we have no idea of foTOlaj Otlt the 
British ; wo hope to gain our end by touching 
their heart and imagination." 

The puhlie men of England have had 
every opportunity to give US thoir version 
of what their country is doing in India. 
Is it not high time that wo attend to 
this ground-swell of India Nationalism and 
learn just what it is that critics of British mie 
complain of ? 

Long ago, they assure us, before the 
Mohammedan con(|Ucsts, 1200-1600 A. D., 
before the break-up of empire and the 
anarchy of the eighteenth century, every 
Indian village bad its school. Even now, 


in Burma, thanks to the free schools in 
the Buddhist monasteries, half of thoso 
above five years of ago can read aiul 
write. But in India, after eentiy — in 
some parts much more— of British rule, 
less than a tenth of those above lui 
years of ago are litevali*. In the I’liilippiiurs 
the proportion is a half. The Americans Imvo 
had only a rjuart -r cf a century for leaving 
their mark on tin* Filipinos, yet a tenlli of 
them are in school as against a bare* thiriii th of 
the Indian ])()pu1ation. 

The difference rellecls tin; contrast lie 
tween British political ideals and Anurifsin 
political ideals. The Anuricaii dililnvahly 
set out to ])ri*])are their brown word*' for 
self-government by means of the juiblii* 
school. The British, however, •harb«)U(l no 
such ]ilan for tluir Indan subjects. 'I’lieir 
ideal bas been aristocratic, b)r the fim* 
democracy that has been growing up in 
Omit Britain since tin; Ueform of 1S82 
left no mark on policy out in tlie em]nre. 
It bas bra n too busy fighting the battles ol 
the masses at borne. So the sirit of tlie 
Government of India has been that of tlio 
old noble families of Britain. The arrival 
of a time when their dark subjects would 
manage their political affairs was never 
within the contemplation of the earls and 
marquises sent out to Hindustan as gover- 
nors and viceroys. They imagined that 
into dim future, as far as eye could pierce, 
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the jieoplesi of India would be ruled from 
without. Before 1905 probably no British 
pruooiisiil dreamed of India's wanting to 
govern hereelF. Had the British believed in 
educating for citizenship, there would be 
thrice as many literates in India as there 
actually are. Indeed, in certain native states 
under enlightened maharajas — Travancore, 
Cochin and Baroda more of the people 
read and writti than in any part of British 
India. When it is remembered that the 
cliief motive in halting coiH|uet and preser- 
ving the native states was that they might 
SL-rve as dark spots heightening by contrast 
tlie brilliancy of tlie well governed British 
India all about them, the riehness of the 
joke on the Hiding Bace will be appre- 
cialed. Yes, the Indian Nationalists may 
well resent the design of keeping them 
indefinitely in subjection rather than as.*iiHtiug 
them to rise and stand on their own feet. 

Ever sinci^ the Gnat Mutiny of 1857 
the army policy of the Goverment has 
reflected mistrust. The proportion of 
Ibitisli tro«ij)s to native is never to fall 
lu low one to Lwo and a half ; actually it 

one to lw> and a ipiarter. 'riiis riipiin^s 
India to kee]i 01,000 white troops although 
one ^r«)inmy fM.»sts rather more than four 
native soMiers. The Indian fightei's bear 
the brunt of* holding in cheek the robber 
tvilns of! till Northwest Frontier, but 
auioiig the garrisons stationed about India 
to jireveiit risings there are nearly as many 
British as Indians. 

Mistrust, too, dictates that ^Indians shall 
l*avc nothing to do with the more terrific 
Weapons of modern warfare. TI cy are not 
admitted to the Air Force, the Tank 

Corps, the Armored Car Companies, the 
^y»l Hoi-so Artillaiy, the Field Artillery, 
the Medium Artillery. They fire oulv those 
11 


guns which arc trained upon the external 
enemy. Profestoiv. of p]iy.<ics in private 
universities are cor.fuU ntially re<|uested by 
the Qovyrmeiit not lo ti ar h tin ir students 
anything about w,iivK.>^: tihgruphy. 

It sc(!ms a bit “thi»*k'' that the 1.37,000 
native tvoiyps slionlil hi- olHcei-td almost 
exclusively by British. Until lately the 
only Indian officers havf luin uneducated 
men promoted from the nuiks, holding the 
“viceroy's comm k-* ion" and jitvoi- rising 
above snbadar nxijor or iv.-j'aldar major. 
Any smooth- chi.-i kid Briii.'-li .<ir'oiid lieu- 
tenant outranks th»‘ni l)Lcan.se he holds 
alway.s the “king’s commission." The 
stock excuse is^ The native troop.s won't 
follow a native oflicer. sir Queer, is n't 
it f 'riirkish troops jiglii well when led 
by Turkish oflicers ; Japam-si- trooiw fight 
well when led by .Tniianeso officers; but we 
are asked to believe that niatcrial fur the 
making of g.)oil ollicirs does not lixist in 
India. Either tlio llritish do not want 

young Indians to learn the art of war, or 
else, as an cx-coinmaiuler-in-.-liiel* remarked 
to the head of the Hindu University of 
Benares, they “have lo proviiie for their 
young men." 

OF ht. (pinlifiid Indian cadets, in 
number ii]) to ten a year, may receive the 

“king's eolnnli.s^ioM.’' Inasmuch as the 
vacanciis amount llie 4,000 while offices 
commanding Indian .soldiers run ahofit 160 
a year, at this rate the otllci-r corp.s will 
be ludianizoil when tlie Greek kalends 

arrive. The Indian Legislative Assembly 
votes that a fourth of lhe.se vacancies 

should be thrown open to Indians; but so 
for its recoinmoiidation is nnhiTded. 

There is resentment, too, than an 
Indian youth who wishes to learn how to 
defend his country has to spend two years 
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at tbe War Collage at Sandhurst in Eng- 
land. The patriots demand that a war 
oollage be set up in India to train officers 
for Indian Army. They remark with bitter- 
ness that when they ask for self government 
they are met with. '*But you are n't able 
to defend yourselves." When they reply, 
“Very will, give us an opportunity to 
learn the art of defending ourselves," that 
opportunity, is withheld. They infer that 
it is the policy of their British masters 
to treat them as a subject people and 
that all the fine talk about the British 
Empire having become the “British-Indian 
Commonwealth of Free Nations" is eye- 
wash for tbe onlooking world. So far as 
India can see, she is stili “dependency" 
rather than “equal patner." 

Critics point out that the Indian army, 
which eats two thirds of the income of 
the Central Qoverment, is far bigger than 
India needs. It is used as a handy 
reservoir to draw upon when England 
suddenly needs force “out there" — ^fighting 
men in Burma, Tibet, China, Mesopotamia, 
Egypt, the Hedjaz. In fact a third of it 
is there for imperial purposes, not India's 
security, but it is India that must foot 
the bill. Whether this charge is tnic or 
not is more than we inexpert outsidei's can 
settle. 

A candid English professor of political 
economy in a mission collage confessed to 
me: 

“India once had very flourishing indus- 
tries, ship-building and a great carrying- 
trade. All these were destroyed long ago 
by tbe harsh, discriminating policy of the 
British, and only in our time has an 
Indian-owned cotton manufacture sprung 
up. So India came to be an exporter 
of agricultural produce and an importer 


of manufactured goods; hence, there was 
nothing for the people to live by 
save agriculture. The result has been a 
continual subdivision of the soil, the 
growth of peasent indebtedness, and the 
phenomena of over-population. How fright- 
fully over-populated Japan would be had 
she been restrained from fostering her 
manufacturing industries by tariffs and 
otherwise!" 

The trade policy of Parliament and, 
to a less extent, of its alter ago, the 
Government of India, has been consistently 
directed to giving British industries the 
upper hand over their Indian competitors. 
In the old days no duties were imposed 
on English goods imported into India, 
while Indian imports into England were 
made to pay a high duty. The Govern- 
ment of India was not allowed to 
levy an export duty on raw materials 
which the English manufacturer was 
interested in. By a shrewd use of 
export duties India's exports to countries 
other than Britain were forced to How 
thrrmgh Britain and leave a profit with 
her. India's products were • taxed on 
crossing frontiers between Indian states, 
while British goods were exempt from 
inland transit duties. 

In tbe teeth of England's commercial 
ascendancy the United States, Germany 
and Japan have built np their industries 
by a thorough-going use of trade res- 
trictions and protective tariff. India s 
nascent industries were equally in used 
of shelter, but, not the purest free trade 
doctrine was applied to them. Manchester 
raged at any duties on her cotton piec^ 
goods imported into India and hypocri- 
tically professed fear of “an increase 
in the cost of articles of clothing ^ 
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the poorest of the population of India". 
Between 1875 and 1882 she succeeded 
in clearing away all such duties, so 

that the Qovernment of India was only 
one in the world which raised no 
revenue from imports. When, thirty years 
ago, fiscal necessity oblige that Govern- 
ment to reimpose a general import duty 
of 5 per cent, the Lancashire manufac- 
turers were so jealous of the bit of 
protection which thus would come to 
Indian cotton-mills that they sought and 

actually obtained the imposition of a 
“countervailing excise duty" on the product 
ot Indian mills. At a time wlien other 
countries were levying duties of 40 or 
50 per cent, on foreign goods to protect 
their infant industries, Indian industries 
might not enjoy the petty shelter of 

a 5 per cent, revenue tariff. Such 
ruthless treatment of India's infant indus- 
tries was bitterly resented, and not long 
ago the Lagislative Assembly at Delhi 
by a large majority asked for repeal 

of the excise. The Fiscal ComDTision 
of 1922, composed of eminent econo- 
mists and business men of both races 
declared : 

“The existing Cotton excise Duty should, 
in view of its history and associations be un- 
reservedly condemned, and the Ooverumeut of 
India should frankly express their desire to 
clean the slate." 

But still it functions | 

There are other policies which sacrifice 
Indian industrial interests. India's gold reserve 
and other large balances are kept in England 
and lent to English business men when they 
laight be kept in India and lent to Indian busi- 
ness men. In vain have Indian economists urged 
the setting up of a state bank. Nor has 
India an industrial bank such as has benefited 


German and Japanese iiidusaries. Little has 
been done for industrial education, higher or 
lower. Save in Bengal and Mysore no attetion 
has been paid to teaching the manual 
arts and the handicrafts in the government 
elementary schools, In the fourteen universi- 
ties the liberal- arts colleges are well cared for, 
but there is no decent engineciing collegfe in 
India. 

Valuable mineral deposits have been leased 
to foreigners, while Indians have not been 
incited to exploit their own resources. Only now 
is a school of mines being established. A British 
economist in India gives it as his opinion 
that the Government has come into such relations 
of dependence lyid assitance with the steamship 
lines plying between India and Great Britain 
that there is now no chance for Indian shipp- 
ing. He justifies the Nationalists in feeling that 
the cards are stacked against Indian enterprise. 

That the English rule India solely with bene- 
volent intend will do tell children; on the 
other hand, only cheap cynics see the English 
as mere exploiters. The guiding conception of 
the relations of the two pi'Oples has been that of 
ft PAtnorflUp- Britain's idea is to produce 
a benefit by selling to the Indians at 
a price iixed by herself a necessity of 
life which she is adept at producing, 
vix., law and order; by hooking up 
Indian public revenue with British admi- 
nistrative capacity and engineering skill 
so as to produce profitable public works ; 
by fnictifying India's undeveloped natural 
resources with British technical knowledge ; by 
bringing together in manufacturing enterprises 
Indian labor and British capital. 

In this partnership, to be sure, Britain 
has the say, India being a sleeping, not 
to say a comatose, partner. The English 
have decided what enterprises shall be un- 
dertaken and have fixed the terms on which 
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Ijieir traiui'd a))ility, experience, or capital 
shall work with Indian revenues, natural 
resources cr lobor. It has been theirs to settle 
how the friiils from their domiiiatiuii^or invest- 
ments in India shall be sliared. Naturally, 
they have seen to it that their share is a goodly 
one. 

Bitter poKmic rages over the (piestiou 
whether the lot ol the Indian people has been 
bettered under British rnl^*. The Nationalists 
picture an overtaxed peo])le sinking in an ever 
deejier pnve rty. But the cviflence is conllictirg, 
and even the professional economists of both 
races are in ilouht as to the underlying trend. 
Even if there has hem no improvement in the 
malurini condition of the masses, it does not 
follow that the Britisli have liave hogged the 
economic benerits from railway, irrigation, 
mines, and plamitiuns. The Nationalists are 
excessively loth to recognize the cardinal tact 
that ill the last forty years the Indians llftTO 

added a fifth to their numbers* Here, iicr- 

haps, is where most of liidia’s dividends from 
her partnei’ship with Britain have gone. In- 
stead of living lu.tter, she has chosen to plow 
back her share in order to rear thorerrom fifty 
million more human beings, If she prefers 
excess of progeny to comfort, that is her affair ; 
but let us not hold the British res]>oiisible for 
Indian pioverty witliout first taking into 
account the fantastic Iniliaii hirth rate. 

Be that as it rnsiy, Britain's gain from her 
dominion over Iiidia certainly foots up a tidy 
sum. Uev banking-houses doing business in 
India net fifty million dollars a year in financi- 
al commissions. On llnir Tidian business 
British slii]>pii!g coiicerns collect one huridml 
and forty milli«>ns of collars. The Britain 
capital lent to tbe Guvcn.ment of India or in- 
vested in Indian railways, tramways, canals, 
mines, mills, plantations, and trade runs well 
above three billion dollars, the annual return 


from which can hardly be less than one linndrcil 
and eight million dollars. It is impossible tu 
learn just how many British hold civil or 
military places under the Qoverument or follow 
a business or profession in India but the num- 
ber cannot bo less than 15,000. These men 
probably have twice the income they command 
in England. 

Thus the Viceroy costs £270,000 a vear 
without allowing for his personal slnff and 
household charges, wliieli bring tlu* total wnll 
above $400,000. A member of bis council gri.s 
more than twice the ])ay of a m( mbc r of onr 
cabinet. The Commandcr-in-Chirf draws a 
salary of $22,000. The ]»av of tlu- govirnnr 
of a province ranges fn)m $22,000 lo $42,000. 
A meinher of tlu^ govcri or s council has a 
salary of $21,000. High roiirl judgjs aiv 

paid $16,000 ; political residents of the lii>i 
class, the .same ; of the second class $11,000, 
The number of officials with salan'is »d‘ i'cni 
$9,000 to $15,000 runs up into tlu* hundnds. 
Every retiring civil servant gets a lihenil 
pension. 

With half ail eye oiu* can si-c that Briiaii! 
will lose heavily wIju. India ceast s to he. lur 
close preserve. A self-governing India will net 
favor her as Canada or New Zealand dots. 
Mining concessions will not lungi r he given 
exclusively to Britisli companies. Non-Bril isli 
ca])ita] will be made welcome, while a Nation- 
al Government will not sacrifice everviliing n* 
the regularity of returns to to foreign capital. 
Continental and Yankee (‘apitnl will shoulder 
its way into tlie hanking and cniTying trade 
of India. Two tliiuls of the government 
held by the British will be the turned over to 
Indians, wile the remainder, following the 
historic example of Japan, wifi go to experts ol 
various nationalities. Since at least a quarUT 
of a billion dollam of annual income is at stake, 
we may be sure that the governing 
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Great Britaii) will cling to tlioir control over 
India and i'o1iii4ui.sli it only in order to avoid 
catastrophe. 

Such arc the chief counts in the indielment 
of British rule. As set-oJT should be listed 
such substantial blessings as s(;cunty, justice, 
honest and capable administration, imparatia- 
lity between races, castes and classes, economic 
advance, and the introduction of the science 
and culture of the West. Even the ideals of 
liberty and representative governinent to which 
the Indians appeal when they arraign alien rule 
have entered the Indian mind by thi* study of 
the ])o]ilical masterpieces of Milton and Burke 
in the high schools and ccjlleges llie British set 
lip in India, l.^asting up the aecoiint one sees 
justification for vigorous piMiest on i he part of 
the Indians, but not for burning indignation. 
Wherefore, then, liorrih outrages, coiispira«'its 
to assnssinale British ofiicials and (^in 1922) 
40,000 political olTenders in jail or dei)orud f 
After copious converse with tlio Naiionab.-is I 
Could see no sins of conleni\"nary Brilish nilc 
hig and black enough to account for the inieu- 
sil.y of iheir feeling wliieh have thei roots 
elsewhere. 

India \)kved a loyal tiavi, in the World 
War, giving myriads of soldiers and hall a 
billion dollars to help Knglaiid oil! of a hole. 
From the higlisjiirited Piijab in the iiovLliwist 
some 400,000 men Innl gone lo ihe war. 
Naturally, after peace came tlie Indians Jooketl 
for some sign of ajiprciation of what they had 
endured in a quarrel not their own. But ihe 
bim*auerats were guilty of the aiiia/.ing folly of 
bringing in, early in 1919, the repivssive 
llowlatt Bills designed to eloth the ixecutive 
with considerable powers not subject to judicial 
review. The idea of making permanent the 
oppressive powers exercised during the war was 
intolerable. Mr. Gaiidhi orgniii/ed a passive 
i^eBistance movement, and agitation against the 


odious hills became general. In the city ^o£ 
iWnrilsar the secriit deporting of two popular 
leadere of this agitation caused an excited 
crowd to approach tlie deputy commissioner's 
bungalow to learn what he had done with them. 
There was a clash with the police, bloodshed 
and a sudden unpremeditated outbreak of mob 
fury in whicli few English were done to death. 

The next day at noon Ger.eral Dyer made 
proclamation that no public mccti\^g would be 
allowed. Only a small fraction of the people 
could have he.Trd •the notice, but when, four 
Ikiui's later, the General heard that a piihli 
meeting was in progress in the Jallianwala 
Bagh, a largo o]n‘n space girli with Vniildings, 
he w'ent there with liftv men and, without 
giving a warning to dis|)erse, opened fire upon 
a crowed of 15,000 unarmed persons listening 
to a s])eech along Gandhi lines in support of 
res(dnt:ions condemning the mob outrages of 
ibe previous afternoon. Dyer coiitiimed firing 
until his t»mmunition was exhausted, then 
maivhed his troops away, leaving behind him 
about 400 dead and 1200 wound. 

During the siihsequent months of martial 
law the things that were done to humiliate and 
terrorize the people \rere worthy of Pnissia- 
nisra in its llower. Because some students 
were in the mobs, a thousand students from 
seven eelhges were required for many days 
to walk sixteen miles a day in the Indian sun. 
The street in which an Englishwoman had been 
beaten by the mob was (dosed to Indians save 
those who would crawl, and the residents on 
this stivel could get to or from their houses only 
<111 sill fours. Vicarious fioggings were many, 
whihi armored cars roared about the country 
shooting offhand into villages and knots of 
unariiuxl people. Airplanes bombed or macliine- 
gunned at random without knowing whether 
the giDiiiis miwsacred were rioters or wedding 
parties. 
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^ These atrocities stand out of lino with the 
British record in India and should be laid cto 
war hysteria. Although O'Dwyer, Governor 
of the Punjab, and Dyer, have been officially 
exonerated, the British Government curse them 
for having undone the work of generations of 
faithful Indian civil servants. They cowed the 
Punjab, but they set India ablaze and let loose 
forces which in 1921 nearly stalled the govern- 
mental machine. Only as the gray dust of 
time settles over the blood-stains will the 
Indians realize bow very untypical the Punjab 
atrocities were. 

Another root of bitterness is purely psycho- 
logical ; viz., the galling sense of inferiorty 
begotten by the overbearing ways of some of 
the British. Ton come upon no cud of cases. 
An American Y. man told me of travelling 
second-class with two British Tommies. While 
they were getting refreshments an Indian pro- 
fessor came into the compartment with his 
luggage. When the Tommies returned they 
ordered him out, and when he stood his ground 
they kicked his baggage out on the platform. 
The rest of his life that professor will be 
virulently anti-British “Only yesterday," the 
American went on, “I saw two tommies in the 
door of a second-class compartment bar en- 
trance to a finelooking Indian with a ticket, 
although such a compartment scats nine persons, 
they intended to keep it all to themselves !" 

A young Indian recounted how years ago 
he saw a British official try to turn an Indian 
lady travelling with her maid out of her re- 
served first-class compartment in the middle of 
the night. He wanted it for himself ! Only 
the threatening attitude of the native crowd 
caused him to desist. This young man has 
met with like cases scores of tiroes. An 
American bishop told me how accompanied by 
an Indian gentleman, he called upon a British 
official as a committee. The official invited 


the bishop to be seated but lot the Indian 
scand throughout the interview. 

An American said of Madras : “The feel- 
ing cannot improve here until there is a change 
of front on the part of the British. They 
should come down off their high horse and 
carry on in the spirit of the Beforms." 

A rajah very conservative in his politics re- 
marked, “The passion to be rid of British rule 
comes from the fact that there is not a single 
Indian who has not several times in his life 
been insulted or aggrieved by some Britisli 
official ; and they are becoming ever more 
sensitive to such treatment." This bears out 
Lionel Curtis, father of “Dyarchy," who, after 
citing Lord Morley's “India is a country 
where bad manners are a crime," adds : 
“Amongst educated Indians vrith whom I am 
acquainted there are some who are, as I feel, 
definitely and finally embittered against the 
British connection. In every instance this 
bitterness had its roots in some rankling 
memory of insult at the hands of a European." 

I asked an Indian university student, 
“When practical difference would Swaiaj 
(Home Rule) make ?” He replied : "Now, if 
an Indian has been waiting a long time to sec 
a British official and a European comes in, the 
latter will be taken in to the official first. With 
this would at once disappear." 

The British bar Indians from tlicir club. 
In Bombay the Yacht Club boaste that no 
Asiatic independent sovereign, the amir of 
Afghanistan, has ever entered its precincts. 
In Madras no Indian can be taken into the 
Madras Club. An English editor justified to 
me this practice by the necessity of keeping 
our race pure. Ho forgot that the male club 
affords no opportunity of the sexes to meet. 

The leader of the Swarajist party is the 
Hon. Motilal Nehrn of AlUhabtd, a highly 
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cultivated Kashmiri Brahman. A few yean 
ago he was at the head of the bar and took 
uo interest in politics. His admirers among 
the High Court judges sought and gained his 
consent to let them put up his name for 
membership in the Allahabad Club. Certain 
young British thought fit to blackball him on 
racial grounds, and from that clay he gave up 
his practice, threw himself into politics on the 
side of the Extremists, and now is more of a 
thorn in the bureaucrats' flesh than any other 
man in India save Gandhi. 

Since the Amritsar massacre and the Lon- 
co-operation movement the tcmiier of the 
Indians has greatly changed. Said an Arne* 
rican Y. secretary : **Thc Indians are the 
most forgiving people on earth. 1 have never 
seen an Indian do a discourteous thing, even 
under extreme provocation. But since Gandhi 
inspired self respect in them, they assert them* 
selves in going after a seat in a car or a place 
at the ticket-window. They say, ‘We* ve never 
been treated with courtesy ; why should wo be 
courteous V ” 

Half a thousand miles away another meri- 
can testified : “Ten years ago the Indians 
stt:pped back from the ticket-window when the 
European approached. Now he takes his place 
in the line and if lie docs n't look sharp the 
Indian will push in front of him. Formerly 
the Indian shunned a railway compartment 
occupied by a European if he could possibly 
squeeze in elsewhere ; now he glories in com- 
ing right in. Formerly when an Indian 
gentleman gave a big garden-party he would 
invite all the prominent Europeans in the 
place, and they would receive most of the at- 
tention. Now few of them will be invited, 
And they will not be keen on coming because 
they will be made to feel that they play second 
fiddle," 

A British T. secretary testifies to the 


change which has come over the spirit of his 
coputrymen : • 

“Back in 1915 when I would ask an 
Englishman for a contribution to our work, 
he would promise so much for this and so much 
for that, then add, “But not one anna for the 
damned natives." The British have quit talk- 
ing of the damned natives.' The new self- 
assertiveness and truculence of these natives 
has rather awed them. They no longer feel 
themselves so firm in the saddle. has dawn- 
ed upon them that they must keep in favor 
with these same natives ; for what are ninety 
thousand Britishers among three hundred 
millions f Many read the handwriting on the 
wall and believe that the days of our are 
numbered." * 

As time passes the British sujiercaste 
capping the hierarchy of Indian society does 
not approach the people ; rather it recedes. 
In the old days when India was six moifths 
from England by sail round the cape, a double 
lustrum might elapse before the official revisited 
his country. So he made friends in his field 
oE labour, and some of them were Indians. 
Ho lived with a native woman, begot “Anglo- 
Indians," identified himself with the country 
and became, perhaps, an ardent student of 
India’s great past. For these giants of old— - 
such as Sir Alfred Lyall, Sir Edwin Arnold, 
Sir William Wedderburn— the educated Indians 
feel a warm affectiau. 

But now, thanks to steam and the Suez 
Canal, London is only sixteen days from 
Bombay. Many officials run home every other 
year, while some find an annual round trip by 
the P. 0. cheaper* than a vacation in the 
hills. With his English family and frequent 
visits home, the ordinary D. C.'s tics with 
native life and thought become slight and 
slack. He pities himself as an “exile," keeps 
in closest touch with England, and never’ 
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hq)bnobs with Indians. After odico he hies him 
to the club, warms np on the tcnnis-couct, 
then, stretched uii the loungc^hair, swaiis 
anti-native myths with confrers until it is time 
to drive home and dress for a dinner at which 
bright men with a university degree will cir- 
culate their racial prejudices as self-evident 
truth. 

Once at a dinner after patient listening to 
rash paradoxes 1 broke out : 

“Qentlemen, you can't imagine how queer 
what you are saying sounds.* It is as if you 
should argue : “The water is rough ; now is 
a good time to rock the boat’ ; “'rhe icc is 
thin ; therefore let us stamp on it.'" 

Their cui'e for Indian disaHection was 
“firmness,” which, being interpreted, means, 
“Yield nothing and shoot to kill." 

you think human nature works that 
way ?” I queried. 

^'Ah, but these are Orientals and Orientals 
crave a master. The sterner you are with 
them, the more they will love you f” 

The fact is these isolated British, ming- 
‘ ling too much with one another, become the 
prey of the most dangerous delusions, for 
there is nothing you will not believe if it is 
what everybody you meet is saying. Cons- 
tant access to the native mind would save 
them, but that is just the thing the average 
bureaucrat lacks. On the strength of a few 
formal or official contacts he imagines he under- 
stands native character. *'£gad, sir, I have 
been among these beggars twenty yetre, and 
Xkaowr 

Really the natives he meets wear masks. 
When a crisis arrives and the masks are 
dropped he gets stunning surprises. No one 
who sees what hallucinations infest official 
circles will retain any faith in that darling 


maxim of the brass-bound Imperialists, “Trust 
the man on the spot.” Often the judgment of 
this war[>ed, atrabiliar, bedeviled man on the 
spot is worth considerably less than nothing 
at all. 

At first the visitor assesses Homo Rule in 
terms of efficiency. Would an Indian Qovern- 
mont handle *lofeii.se, irrigation, railways, 
telogni])hs, forests, famines, and ojiideraics as 
well as they are now handled ? Surely not. 
Well, then — 

Presently one sees dcoi)er, begins to notice 
how alien rule saps character. I recalled the 
high head, squared shoulders, and eye-flash of 
the Ja|»a.nftS(3 as they pass h>rftigncrs in their 
streets. *‘Wo are masters hero,” their bearing 
says. Here in India, not so. In our presence 
most Indians, even the educated, act as if un- 
sure of themselves. They, have Ixjoii sat upon 
so often J Noj, of course, the Swaraj i.st.s, who 
have broken with the British ; they are sturdy 
in manne:*, oven defiant But many others 
.are unmanned by the consciousness that, no 
matter b«>w able, patriotic, or riglit thiiy may 
be, it is always the h)reignor who ilecides. ;\s 
you note that characteristic tlroop of the 
shouMers, that too doferenti.al air, won feel it 
unnatural that the will which reigns here 
originates sixty-five hundred miles away. 

The Nathmalists warn that jilien rule is 
ein.asciilating Indian character, for the British 
.are coming to ho more masterful, the Indians 
more subject. A century ago treaties would 
bo made between British officials and native 
|)otei]t.ates .as equals. But gradually the 
Indians are sinking into a common subjccti >n. 
The native princes are but gorgeous puppets 
who would never dream of lifting a finger 
ag.ainst the real lords of the land. The civil 
population i.s disarmed as never bof<i»ro. ‘T 
doubt,” exclaimed an indignant bishop, “if any 
people should bo as helpless os these people 
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have been mode.” Thanks to the Arms Act^ 
the authorities know the location of every fire* 
arm in n;ttive hands. While there is nothing 
for Indians to fight with but sticks and stones, 
they are menaced with the most terrible 
engines— tanks, arm<)red cars, machine-guns, 
airplanes, and aerial bombs. Moreover, 
thanks to the wireless-masts at every fort, the 
heads of the police and troo]M all over India 
communicate as if they sat in one room. No 
wonder Mohammed AH said to me with a 
wry smile : 

“With the Mahatma (Mr. Gandhi) non- 
violence is an article of faith ; with me it is a 
matter of policy.” 

A noble English educator, who has devoted 
himself to the Nationalist cause, testified : 
“The clutch of this Government is alliiervjisive. 
You cannot dream how it really is. A few 
political crimes by youthful hotheads will 
bring under suspicion every social worker in 
llengal. The police will get him or he will 
be blackmailed. Indians cannot find a place 
where they can take their own initiative and 
work out their own salvation. Spies dr one 
everywhere. I have caught them with their 
hands in m^ desk. This is one of the best 
governments in the world ; may officials fairly 
work their heads off ; yot it does ii*t fit.” 

Said an Indian processor of economics, 
“Year by year we are losing ii\ initiative.” 

“How can that be ?” I asked, "for this 
British dominion has been here a long time.” 

“The bureaucratic machine constantly 
touches oiir lives at more and morn points, so 
that the sphere of matters o]>nn to us to settle 
for ourselves is ever narrower. Unless our 
bright, ambitious young men pursuing higher 
studies can look forward to controlling some 
sections of this huge machine they will lose 
initiative and become more and more 

emasculated.” 

12 


The ^warajtsts insist India is ripe for aelf- 
goyornmont now, but the sociologist shakM 
his head, India is two thirds as big ns the 
United States and lias near thrice our popu- 
lation. ifot only is there great diversity of 
race, but 147 tongues are in use- Ten 
languages briast from ten to a hundred 
million speakers apiece, while four others have 
from five to ten million speakers each. The 
bulk of the people do not think of themselves 
as Indians, but as Mahrattiis, Bengalis, Punja- 
bis, Madrasis, Rajputs. The modern senti- 
ment of Indian nationality is of recent origin, 
.and it is doubtful if one man in five feels it. 
At present there is a common aspiration to bo 
rid of foreign rule ; but, were that effected, 
the Intent oppositions would become active 
and threaten the social peace. India has been 
fitly cliaractorized as “marching in uneven 
stages through all the centuries from the fifth 
to the twentieth.” There are, say half^ a 
million with the equivalent of a school or uni- 
versity education ; but then there are tracts 
“where it would be fantiisty to dream of re- 
presentative institutions.’’ Likes those ocean 
depths to which sunlight and air never ixsne- 
Iralo, there arc in India “soundless deeps 
through which the cry of the press and the 
platform never rings.” 

The Mohammedans lue outnumbered three 
to one by the Hindus but have not forgotten 
that i>iico they wore the masters. Mr. Gandhi 
characterizes the former as bullies, the latter 
os cowards. Frequently the antipathy between 
the cniuiiiunities has flared iqi — criiiwor* r 
Lajpat Uai said to me at Lahore, “These 
bloody Ilindu-Mrslom riots furnish the Bri- 
tish with an argument wo hardly know how to 
reply to.” They are so unaccountable that 
many suspect the hand of Itiiglaiid, the 
toxtiuxn gftudoxiS w behind them. Not that 
the secret service incites Mohammedans to 
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sacrifice a cow in public or “the Hindus to 
make triumphant music while ])asain]; a 
mosque, but that the man who eggs on the 
excited crowd in a religious procession to re- 
sent a hurled brickbat by attacking a temple 
is probably in the ])ny of the police. The 
Punjab and Bengal have a majority of Moha- 
mmedans, and, unless their feeling undergoes 
a wonderful change, it is possible that these 
great provinces would elect to remain outside 
an Indian Union just as North Ireland re 
mains outside the Irish Frep State. 

The Hindus still are split by caste, that 
foe of patriotism and fcllow-cit\sBenahip. There 
are sixty-seven main castes, none with less 
than two thirds of a million ny^mbers. As for 
the sub-caste — that group of families into 
whom you can marry, from whom you can 
take water and food— there are thousands of 
them ! Cast determines one’s religious, social, 
economic, and domestic life from the cradle to 
t^e grave. On trains and in city streets, 
among the college-bred, in rcforme<] and pro- 
gressive circles, casle no longer counts for 
much ; but out among the people its retreat 
is that of a glacier. When a British college 
president declars, '^Gaste will bo here a million 
million years hence, ” one must smile ; it will 
long be a great obstacle to nationhood. Will 
voters trust a man of another caste to present 
them in the legislature ? Until they do, the 
Hindus cannot be said to be in the oivlc stage 
of social development. 

The non-Brahmnns, who outnumber the 
Brahmins ten to one, resent the prevalence of 
the latter in the public services and the 
liberal professions, so that in South India 
they have insisted upon bpecial representation 
in the legislature. This concession may yet 
make no end of trouble. Then there are fifty 
five millions— a fourth of all Hindus — ^below 
caste, the impure or “nntonohables,*' who dread 


lest a caste-controlled government should lega- 
liae the disabilities they are under. Th*^ 
British of course will novor do this. 

With such a 'make up of population it. 
would not be surprising if, instead of co-opera- 
ting politically, the discordant elements pre- 
sently reached for one another’s throat— which 
would q uickly bring back personal rule of the 
familiar Oriental ty|ie. When I compare the 
confusion in China since the Maiichu emperor 
set aside in 1911 with the rosy hopes the re- 
volutionary leaders coiifidod to mo in 1010, 
I wonder whether Swaraj in Indi.a might not 
prove to be as disap|)ointing as the Bepnblic of 
China is. 

The Swarajists point to Japan ns a brillhmt. 
example of an Oriental people making good 
[)nlitically. They forget that Japan is homo- 
geneous, with a common speech, culture, umi 
history. Then, it inherited an imi)erinl hoii^o 
'^descended from the gods.” The traditional 
loyalty to the mikado held things together 
until the Japanese had gained oX{jerience in 
working representative institutions. Only just 
now has the franchise been bru.'idened from 
four million voters to fourteen ^pillions. In 
India, on the other hand, there is no voiierahio 
dy misty to shelter the infant state. I’he 
people will have to create their government, 
out of hand and in the open. With only one 
man in six literate and one in sixty liternin 
in English, is it safe to count on general 
obedience to the authority of a National 
Parliament sitting at Delhi ? The Indiin 
Moderates believe that but for the British 
^'steel frame” holding discordant elements to- 
gether, they would fall a[iart, go to fighting 
with one another, or be devoured piecemeal by 
the stronger native sUtes. 

I ivas shocked by the levity with which 
some Nationalists contemplated the possible 
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recurrence of civil strife* “Oh, no donbt.’* 
they AVoiiW say airily, “rivers of blood will 
flow, but iinytliing, uytUag rather than 
this foreign yoke f 

For fifteen miles to the southwest of Delhi 
the travellur sees the remains of cities, paluees, 
tombs, and mos(|nos dating from the early 
centuries of Mohammedan rule* These bcanti- 
fill edifices have been battered and mined in 
the course of the fighting which ebbed and 
flowed about them. Returning to the capital 
one sees rising the immense and splendid 
Parliament Hnildings of Iinporial Fndia. Thirty 
thousand men are rearing them and it is said 
that 1¥125,000,000 of the people’s money will 
be laid nut on them. If tho\’ are to fcmoin 
:i source of ins[)irAtiou for generations, like 
the public buildings of Knglaiid which lias had 
nearly three centuries of domestic tranquillity, 
who will begrudge their costs ? Hut what if 
nil this beauty were destined to be smashed to 
jiicces a few years houce in some bootless civil 
ivar springing from a premature ox|)erimeiit in 
s«*lf-goveriimcnt ? 

Tiiaiik? to the paS bvittaasioa. thci are 
at least .1 hundred milliolis of people in India 
who could iKtt live under the old pre-Hritish 
eonditions. Widespread civil disorder woultl 
eaiiso them to die like flies. An overpopulated 
rnuiitry cannot afford to take political risks 
any more than an rivcrloadcd boat can afford 
to Uko a chance on rough water. 

During the war a group of daring Fnglish 
political thinkers led by Mr. Lionel Curtis, 
who were trying to convert the Hritish Empire 
into a partnership, studied the case of India 
and suggested a plan which came to Iw known 
svs dyarchy. It formed the basis for the 
Moiiliign Chelmsford Report of IDIS, w'hich in 
turn resulted in the Reforms Act of 191*^ 
under which India has been governed for five 
years. 


The reforms* contemplate Home Rule a| 
tho»goal but proi)03o to arrive at this giial by 
successive steps. The Delhi Ooveriiment is 
matlc more accessible to criticism and respon- 
sive to public opinion by the creation of an 
elected Legislative Assembly, to which all 
measures must be submitted, although the 
Covernmont of India is not bound by its vote. 
In the provinces dyarchy is realized by sharing 
the functions of government, leaving; some in 
tho hands of the governor ami his helpers, 
while turning over others to ministers respon- 
sible to elective councils n? presenting the 
Indian pcoi)le. By expanding the ]XJwors of 
these councils and contracting those of the 
governors, it should be possible to approach 
self-goveniment tn the degree that Parliament 
gains confidence in the political Capacity of 
the Indian people. 

Among the subjects handed over to Indian 
control are local government, elementary edtij 
cation, ])ublic libraries, public health, .agri- 
culture, co-oporatives, forest litjuor regulation, 
endowments, and registration. Reserved to 
the British officials are snoii matters as police, 
courts, jails, prisons, taxation, fiiianco, factory 
legislation, and industrial w'clfare. 

Unhappily the riTorms have id it worked 
as intended. They wrre well conceived, but in 
steering his proposals through Parliament Mr. 
Montagu bed to make grave concessions. Then 
it was left to tho G»>verniiient of India to 
frame regulations for their working. The 
officials proceeded to lay down regulations 
which whittled away much of tho power grant* 
cd to the Indians* Gradually tho Indian 
Moderates who served as ministers for the 
provincial councils came to realize that the 
gfwernor had tho kernal while tlioy had tho 
shell. Hence those who arc fi'T “working the 
councils for all t-hny are worth’ are losing 
ground, w'hile the Swarajists, who wish to 
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fallow a policy of obstruction until such vital 
matters as law and order and finance are hand- 
ed over to Indian control are every day 
stronger. , 

Eminent Indian British recommend paci- 
fying the Nationalists by granting the provin- 
ces responsible government. The British would 
still control the Government of India and 
Delhi would manage foreign affairs, relations 
with the hative states, defence, irrigation, 
railways, posts and telegraphs, currency, pub- 
lic debts, arms, shipping, ' commerce, opium 
cultivation, emigration and immigration. Even 
with full provincial autonomy India would 
still be a long way from Swaraj. 

ff 

For a country so huge and diverse, the 
unitary state is unthinkable. What is coining 
is a "Unitoil States of India.” Nor will the 
existing nine provinces make up the future 
fedleral system. To give reasonable play to 
regional peculiarities and intrests they will 
have to be broken up into perhaps two score 
of states. Then of the 7.S1 native states, com- 
prising more than a fifth of the people of 
India, most will eventually disapiiear, but 
certainly half a score or more will become com- 
monwealths of the Indian Union. 

This emerging nation will probably be rea- 
lized piecemea' Too much moved to think 
accurately, both British official and Indian 


Nationalist misconceive what is most likely to 
happen. Both imagine a dramatic moment, 
the embarkation of the last boatload of Eng- 
lish f The Briton foresees them leaving with 
the grim remark : “Have it your own way, 
then. Wish you joy of your Sworaj I” Know- 
ing that already the Pathnns are pouriiig 
down from the hills, the Afghans streaming 
through Khyber Pass, the Qhnrkos descending 
from Nepal upon a rich and defenceless India, 
while the princes of the native states seize h\y 
positions in their vicinity. On the other hand, 
the Nationalist pictures the withdrawal of the 
British as the removal of an incubus. Flo 
sees myriads of spies|iind informers losing thoir 
jobs, while hosts of released political prisoners 
are greeted ecstatically by a peoplo rejoicing 
in thoir newfound freedom. 

Now, barring a successful Indian revolution 
at some moment of Britain’s extremity thoro 

will noTor be a last beat-Ioal of British. 

The cork helmets will not leave Delhi until 
some of the provinces have forgotten wh.'it a 
British official looks like. Even after the reins 
of power are handed over at Delhi, great num- 
bers of British will be *kopt on as invaluable 
ex|jerts to serve the now Government. Final- 
ly, there will bo a British governor-general 
with his staff, such as Canada has, to servo ;is 
symbol of the unity of the British Indian 
Commonwealth of Free Nations. 

The Century Magazine. 
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BY G. L, DE, B. A. 


CHAPTER IV. 

NUBJAUAN-~TUE UGHT OP THK WORLD. 


No titnu was lost in sending tho 
much COYotod prize of blood, to grace 
the imperial harem. The speedy 
union however of this wortliy couple, 
just after the brutal and most un- 
justidahlo murder of a heroic and 
and popular noble, would assuredly 
have affected the potent popular voice, 
and shocked tho finer sentiments of the 
proud nobles of tlio court, and the over 
numeurous six thousand fair and deli- 
cate inmates of the Imperial harem. 
Even tho piost depraved criminals are 
not entirely bereft of tho last vestige 
of compunction and shame ; and are 
not quite heedless to public opinion. 
Therefore the notorious couple must 
wait for some time, before they could 
dare publicly to solemnize their un 
hallowed union. And four years 
certainly are not a long time for them, 
to temporise and show off at least puh- 
licly, their feigned and specious mutual 
aversions, in actions tho most fantastic 
*^nd capricious ; before they could attain 
their most longed for summumhonnm, 
the union of sin and crime. 


In the meaniimo Jehangir placed 
Mehor-un-Nissa in the establishment of 
Rukya Sultana, one of his father’s 
wives With ‘whom she lived unnoticed 
and rejected. Tho life there led by that 
young widow, was quite in accordance 
with her prindplos and morals. Her 
mode of life never indicated an iota of 
devotion in penance and grief, for the 
sacred memory of her mighty deceased 
lord, worthy of a dutiful and virtuous 
widow. Rather as a woman of fashion 
and beauty, her whole time was en- 
grossed hy maguiCceut productions of 
exquisite specimen of arts m needle, 
painting and ornaments, in which she 
so remarkably excelled, to adorn most 
luxuriously her apartments. 

Nur Mahal had adorned these 
chambers, with extraordinary splendour 
and magnificence. All tho designs 
were her own ; and the workmanship 
WHS by tho hands of her own female 
slaves, under lier personal direction. 
All tho ladies of tlio liarom consulted 
her in matters of jewellery and tho 
l)ainUug of silk. She introduced quite 
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novel styles and fashiems into the 
court. The seraglio resounded with 
her charms and talents. This soon 
attracted the notice of the eifiporor. 
“A visit was all tliat was wanting to 
rekindle the flame in his heart.” 
‘‘However the days of misfortune 
drew to a close, and the stars of lior 
good fortune commenced to shine, 
and to wake as from a deep sleep. 
The bride’s chambor ‘was prepared, 
the bride was decorated, and desire 
began to arise. Hope was happy. 
A key was found for closed doors, a 
restorative was found 'for broken 
hearts.” It liappem'd titat on tho 
celebration of a now year’s day in the 
sii^th year of the onieperor’s reign in 
1011 A. T)., Tehangir saw her in tho 
morning, in one of lier adorned 
apartments. 

She was reclining on a sofa in an 
undress robe of plain wliite nnislin, 
which exhibited her faultless s’oape to 
the best advantage, and became her 
bettor than the richest brocades of 
Bagdad, or tho flnest embroideries of 
Cashmere. As soon as the emperor 
entered, the siren rose with an ajtita- 
tion, that served only to heighten her 
charms, and flxod her eyes on tho 
ground with well-dissembled confu- 
non. Johangire stood mute with 
raptured amazement. His passion 
for her was renewed. Insiantly ho 
throw round her iiuck, a necklace 
of forty pearls which he wore, 
each pearl being valued at i/l!,000, 


and Nur Mahal was removed to 
the imperial quarters. Jehangir 
assigned her marriage dowry, to tho 
fabulous amount of .672,00,000., 
“which sum she requested as indes- 
ponsible for the purchase of jewels.” 
These accumulations of ages plunder- 
ed from tho .Hindu 2)rincu8, wore thus 
wantonly and reeklessly thrown away, 
to solemnise an unholy union. 

She was soon made the favourite 
wife of the emperur. In the first 
iustanco, she received the title of Nur- 
Mahal, the light of the jMlace ; and 
after some days Nurjahan Begum, the 
queen, the light of tho world, tier 
family was held next in rank to the 
2)rinces of the blood, and advanced to 
idacus of the highest trust. Its 
nionbers wuro admitted to firivileges, 
which had never boon enjoyed by siih- 
jucts under the Mogul dominition. All 
her relations wore elevated to (lie 
highest ofiices in the State. Gltyas- 
surnainod rtimadu-d-daula becaiiiu 
Prime Minister. Her eldest brother 
Abu-1 Hasan, afterwards Assaf Khan, 
was ajipointud Master of the 
Ooreuionios, under the title of I’timad 
Khan. The King and his relatives 
w'oro deprived of all power ; while tho 
servants and eunuchs of I’timadu-d 
daula becamu Khans and Turkbans, 
Tho old servant called Dila Bani, who 
had nursed tho favourite lady of the 
King, supersodod llaji Koka in thenp* 
pointment of the superintendent ol 
tho female servants of the palaca 
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Without her seal thu Sadru-K Sadnr 
would not pay ilioii btipuuds. Nur 
Jahan managed the whole affairs of 
the realm. Honours of every des- 
cription were at her disposal, and 
nothing was wanting to mahe her an 
absolute monarch, but Uio reading of 
the khutba in her name. For some 
time she sat at the Jharoka, and the 
nobles came to make their salutations 
and receive her commands. Coin was 
struck in her name, with this supers- 
cription : ‘‘By order of tlio King 
Johangir, gold has a Iiundred splen- 
dours added to it, by receiving the 
impression of the name of Nur Jahan, 
the Queen Begum. The royal seal on 
firmans boro her signature. In shorl-, 
by degrees she became, except in name, 
undisputed Sovereign of the Empire, 
and the King himself became a tool 
in her hands. At last her aulhoi ity 
reached such a pass, that the em 2 )cror 
was such Qnly in name. Transported to 
such a ])itch of unenviable immortali- 
ty, that worthless and infatuated 
monarch jmblicly used to say, devoid 
of shame and dignity, that ho had 
bestowed the Sovereignty on Nur 
Jahan Begam, and requireil nothing 
beyond a sir of wine and half a sir of 
meat. 

The father of Nur Jahan though 
unprincipled as his daughter, “for in 
the taking of bribes ho certainly was 
most uncompromising and fearless,” 
yrt his goneresity and legislative caiia- 
and the modesty and virtues of 


his son Assat Jali, reconciled the jieojiie 
to their sudden elevation. Johangir 
was still eaiwicious and tyrannical, 
hut liu*was no longer guilty of such 
l)arl)arous cruelties as before. And 
although he still carried his excess in 
wine to the lowest stage of inebriety, 
yet it was at night, and in Itis private 
apartments. Every one at ‘that time 
got drunk oxce^it Khurruni and Assaf 
Khan. 

Tlie magnificence of the emperor’s 
court was increased hy Nur Jahan’s 
taste, and the oxjiuusc was diminished 
hy her goorf arrangement. Slio con- 
trived imiwovoments in the furniture 
of aiiartments ; introduced female 
dresses more becoming, than any jin 
use before her time. And it is a 
question in India, whether it is to her 
or her mother, that they owe the inven- 
tion of the attar of roses. One of the 
acconqilishmonts by which she capti- 
vated Johangir, is said to have been her 
facility in composing extempore 
verses. She was liberal and just to all 
who bugged her 8 U 2 )port. She was an 
asylum for nil sufferers, and lielploss 
girls were married at the expense of 
her private purse. She must have 
^lorlioucd about BOO girls in her life 
timo, and thousands were grateful of 
her generosity. In sports also, she 
rendered herself conspicuous by kill- 
ing a tiger with the first shot at 
Muttra. These accoiiiplishinonts how- 
ever were marred, hy hor oxtromo 
narrow and dire vindictive leolings 
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